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PREFACE 


This  work  on  Urology  inchules  all  the  diseases  of  the  urinary  traet,  both 
inetlical  and  surgical,  in  men  and  women.  The  upper  part  of  the  urinary 
traet,  the  kidneys  and  ureters,  is  practieally  the  same  in  both  sexes.  The 
middle  part,  the  bladder,  is  also  the  same,  although  its  relations  are  different, 
and,  whereas  bhulder  troubles  in  men  are  principally  due  to  intravesical  causes 
and  obstructions  in  the  prostate  and  urethra,  the  troubles  in  women  are  gen- 
erally <lue  to  extra  vesical  causes  in  the  pelvis.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
it  is  the  lower  third  of  the  urinary  tract,  the  urethra,  which  ]>rincipally  differs 
in  men  and  women. 

In  men  it  has  l)een  thought  advisable  to  consider  the  diseases  of  the  genital 
tract  together  with  the  urinary,  as  the  genital  tract  empties  into  the  prostatic 
urethra  and  from  this  point  to  the  external  urinary  meatus  the  two  tracts  are 
in  common.  In  women,  on  the  other  hand,  the  urinary  and  genital  tracts  are 
separated  from  each  other  throughout  their  entire  extent,  meeting  externally 
at  the  urogenital  sinus  in  the  vestibule.  The  internal  genital  organs  are,  how- 
ever, in  ch>se  enough  contact  with  the  bladder  Ui  give  rise*  to  nuinv  disagreeable 
urinary  symptoms,  most  of  which  have  been  carefully  considered.  If  an  attempt 
were  made  to  consider  the  genital  tract  of  the  female  as  thoroughly  as  that  of 
the  male,  it  woidd  necessarily  embrace  gynecology,  which  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  work. 

It  has  been  my  aim  in  writing  the  text  to  consider  principally  cause,  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  and  not  to  go  as  (le(^])ly  into  jiathology  as  many  writers  do. 
The  illustrations  were  chosen  to  show  certain  pathological  con<litions  and  to 
illustrate  the  steps  of  operations,  and,  exce])ting  the  purely  anatomical  and 
pathological  drawings  of  specimens,  they  are  j)rincipally  diagrannnatic  and 
schematic. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  preparatory  to  the  second.  It  contains  the 
anatomy  of  the  urinary  organs  in  the  male  and  female  and  the  laboratory 
methods  of  examining  the  urine,  discharges  and  blood.  The  different  varieties 
of  offices  for  this  kind  of  work  are  then  ccmsidered  with  their  equipment,  the 
instruments  and  apparatus  reconnnended  and  the  methods  of  sterilization  of 
the  apparatus  and  instruments.  The  technique  employed  in  using  the  apparatus 
and  the  general  instruments  that  compovSc  the  armamentarium  of  the  urinary 
surgeon  as  well  as  the  special  instruments,  such  as  the  urethrosco|Xj  and  cysto- 
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scope,  is  carefully  described.  A  lengthy  description  of  the  general  and  special 
urinary  symptoms  and  disturbances  of  urination  are  then  entered  into,  and 
urinary  fever  is  thoroughly  discussed. 

The  history  and  examination  of  the  patient,  showing  the  manner  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  diagnosis,  are  then  taken  up.  This  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  uro- 
logical  theraj)eutics  in  which  drugs,  exercise,  diet  and  the  use  of  water,  inter- 
nally and  externally,  as  well  as  by  rectum,  intravenous  injections  and  hypo- 
dermoclysis,  are  fully  considered.  Asepsis  and  antisej)sis  and  general  and  local 
anesthesia,  such  as  are  used  in  the  various  urological  ojwrations,  are  also  care- 
fully described.  A  small  section  on  the  diseases  of  metabolism  is  here  brought 
in  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  work. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  principally  cliriical  and  operative,  and  the 
diseases  of  the  various  organs  of  the  urinary  tract,  the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder, 
prostate,  urethra  and  the  genital  organs  in  the  male  have  l)een  taken  uj)  srriatim  ; 
and  finally  a  chapter  on  lues  was  added.  The  most  modern  methods  of  exami- 
nation of  the  patient  and  diagnosis  arc  here  described  in  gi'eat  detail.  The  med- 
ical and  palliative  treatment  of  diseases  have,  however,  been  gone  into  as  care- 
fully as  the  surgical,  and  the  details  of  such  treatment  are  thoroughly  explained. 
Lengthy  historical  data  have  been  omitted  and  statistics  have  not  been  recorded 
and  (pioted  fully.  As  the  object  of  the  book  has  been  to  make  it  a  comprehen- 
sive work  for  the  practitioner^  the  bibliography  has  not  been  given  great  promi- 
nence. 

^[ost  of  the  teachings  in  the  book  are  the  same  as  1  have  advocated  in  my 
lectures  during  the  last  twelve  years.  They  are  my  own  views  on  the  subjei't, 
some  original  and  others  taken  from  tlu*  teachings  and  writings  of  others  that 
api)eal  to  me  as  sound  and  worthy  of  recommendaticm. 

Having  taught  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hos- 
pital for  over  twenty  years,  I  believe  1  understand  the  requirements  of  the  gen- 
eral ])ractitioner,  and  therefore,  after  re|)eated  requests  from  many  students,  I 
have  endeavored  to  present  the  subject  in  a  way  which  I  believe  will  be  satisfac- 
torv  to  them. 

4. 

I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  II.  T.  Brooks,  Dr.  Faxton  Gardner,  Mr.  K.  K.  Bosse, 
Dr.  David  Geiringer  and  Dr.  F.  Robbins  for  their  assistance  in  the  text,  and 
Dr.  David  Geiringer  for  the  illustrations  he  has  made. 

For  the  remaining  illustrations  I  wish  to  thank  the  various  authors  whose 
names  appear  on  the  legends.  If  in  any  case  I  have  not  given  credit  where  it 
is  due,  it  is  on  account  of  being  doubtful  whose  name  to  inscriln*.  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  thank  Drs.  Ashton,  Comer,  Deaver,  Kelly,  Lewis,  Lydston,  Luys, 
^lanson,  Wallace,  Watson  and  Cunningham  and  White  and  Martin  for  the  kind 
pennissicm  to  use  their  illustrations. 

Ramon  Guitekas. 

80  Madison  .\ venue,  New  York  Cmr. 
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CHAPTER    I 


HISTORY  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  TRACT 

Ancient  Urology. — Diseases  of  the  urinary  tract  have  been  known  and 
treated,  both  in  a  medical  and  surgical  way,  for  many  centuries.  Medical  treat- 
ment was  first  recorded  in  the  Papyrus  of  Ebers,  written  1550  years  B.C., 
in  which  were  given  many  prescriptions  for  their  cure.  From  this  time  until 
the  present,  various  remedies  have  been  used  internally  and  externally  by 
medical  men,  and  by  the  monks  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  practice  of 
medicine  was  principally  in  their  hands. 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  surgery  has  been  interesting,  although  noth- 
ing was  written  upon  it  until  the  time  of  the  "  Ayurveda  of  Sucrutu,"  the  great 
work  of  the  Hindoos  in  India,  which  was  brought  out  about  one  thousand  years 
after  the  first  recorded  manuscript.  The  first  operation  spoken  of  in  this  later 
work  was  perineal  lithotomy,  which  was  then  performed  in  practically  the 
same  way  as  it  is  to-day.  The  Hindoos  at  this  time  were  also  treating  strictures 
by  gradual  dilation  with  sounds  of  metal  or  wood,  and  were  treating  diseases* 
of  the  urethra  and  bladder  by  injections. 

Hippocrates  (about  400  b.c.)  was  the  next  great  writer.  Among  other  sub- 
jects, he  was  interested  in  vesical  calculi,  and  described  accurately  how  a  stone 
grows  gradually  from  a  nucleus.  He  thought  that  lithotomy  should  be  per- 
formed only  by  a  lithotomist.  He  was  the  first  to  be  interested  in  the  surgery 
of  the  kidney,  and  taught  that,  as  soon  as  a  swelling  appeared  in  that  region, 
it  should  be  cut  down  upon.  He  also  wrote  on  the  subject  of  urethral  abscess  and 
cystitis,  and  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  change  in  the  urine  in  diseases  of 
the  kidney  and  bladder. 

Cornelius  Celsus,  the  great  Roman  medical  wTiter  w^ho  lived  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  was  the  next  to  write  extensively  on  urinary  dis- 
eases. He  wrote  on  urethrotomy  for  impacted  urethral  stone;  catheterization 
for  retention  of  urine,  especially  in  old  men;  vesical  calculus  and  lithotomy, 
including  after-treatment;  and  the  care  of  wounds  and  fistula?.  Perineal  ure- 
throtomy was  also  performed  for  stricture  by  the  Roman  surgeons  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later. 
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Galen  was  the  next  writer  of  consequence.  He  wrote  upon  incontinence 
and  retention  of  urine,  and  described  an  "  S-shaped  "  or  curved  catheter  which 
he  used  for  the  relief  of  the  latter  trouble. 

Cflelius  Aurelianus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  was  the  next 
to  interest  himself  in  diseases  of  the  bladder.  He  used  a  stone  searcher  for 
the  diagnosis  of  vesical  calculus. 

Hediseval  Urology. — We  thus  see  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
diseases  of  the  urinary  tract  had  been  treated  medically  for  two  thousand  years, 
while  surgical  interference  had  l)een  going  on  for  a  thousand  years.  Diseases  of 
the  urethra,  prostate,  bladder  and  kidney  were  already  knowTi,  and  many  of  them 
had  been  ojx^rated  upon.  It  was  strange  therefore  that  at  such  a  time  a  de- 
cadence should  have  taken  place,  that  the  practice  of  medicine  should  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  monks,  and  that  surgery  was  attended  to  by  the 
barber  and  charlatan.  This  condition  existed  until  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  scientific  surgery  again  started  up  in  Paris,  at  the  College  of  Saint  Come, 
founded  by  Jean  Pitard,  and  thence  slowly  extended  over  Europe.  The  ad- 
vances along  the  urological  line  wore  evidenced  by  the  discovery  of  movable 
kidney  in  1497  by  ilesure  of  Venice;  the  improvement  in  the  technique  of 
stricture  operations  by  Ambrose  Pare  and  Kichard  Wiseman ;  the  works  of  Git- 
tler  of  Leipsic  on  wounds  of  the  kidney ;  the  rescue  of  lithotomy  from  the  hands 
of  the  layman  and  the  variation  of  its  technique  by  Pierre  Franco. 

Changes  of  the  urine  had  been  spoken  of  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
but  the  first  work  of  any  scientific  importance  was  that  of  Protospathori  in  the 
seventh  century;  for  he  not  only  described  normal  urine,  but  also,  in  a  clear 
way,  the  various  changes  that  took  place  in  the  urine  of  disease.  Actuarius, 
a  Turk,  wrote  the  first  extensive  work  on  this  subject  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  it  remained  an  authoritative  treatise  for  five  hundred  vears. 

During  the  heyday  of  the  Salemian  School,  near  Xaples,  all  the  physicians 
were  practically  urologists,  as  they  depended  largely  upon  the  urine  for  diag- 
nosis and  prognosis,  and  the  urinal  became  the  insignia  of  the  physician  and 
the  emblem  of  medicine.  At  this  time,  the  examination  of  the  urine  was  re- 
sorted to,  not  only  by  the  regular  practitioner  and  the  university  graduate,  but 
also  by  the  school  of  quacks,  known  as  uromancers  or  uroscopists,  who  gravely 
inspected  urine  passed  into  a  glass  flask,  guessed  the  illness  and  temperament 
of  the  patient,  and  disi)ensed  miraculous  cures. 

Paracelsus  and  Van  Ilelmont,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
introduced  tlie  spagiric  or  so-called  analytic  methods  of  the  diagnosis  of  dis- 
ease, which  depended  on  the  proportion  in  which  the  three  elements  of  man's 
nature — mercury,  sulphur,  and  salt — occurred  in  the  urine.  Boerhaeve  and 
Bellini,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  added  to  the  study  of  urine.  Boerhaeve 
distilled  the  urine  and  weighed  the  vapors.  When  the  vapor  occupied  a  certain 
part  of  the  still,  it  pointed  to  disease  in  a  certain  part  of  the  body.     He  was 
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the  first  to  discover  the  specific  gravity  of  urine.  Bellini  advocated  the  study 
of  the  average  urine  of  the  healthy  individual,  the  amount  passed  and  the 
specific  gravity  as  a  standard  with  which  the  unhealthy  urine  should  be  com- 
pared. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  a  decided  advance 
in  urinary  analysis.  Cotugno  discovered  albumin  in  the  urine  of  diseased 
kidneys  by  boiling  it.  Roulle  and  Cadet  discovered  urea  and  isolated  many 
salts  of  the  urine,  and  Schule  discovered  uric  acid. 

It  will  thus  bo  seen  that,  at  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  good 
working  basis  existed  in  the  study  of  urinary  diseases,  especially  in  the  line  of 
urinary  examinations  and  the  treatment  of  urethral  and  bladder  diseases. 

Modem  Urology. — ilodern  urological  history  may  be  divided  into  two 
periods,  the  first  and  second  halves  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  first  of  which 
was  preparatory  to  the  second. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  century  the  work  was  principally  confined  to 
improving  and  elaborating  urethral  and  bladder  work,  urinary  examination, 
and  the  study  of  pathology. 

In  1805,  Bozzini  of  Frankfort,  invented  an  apparatus  for  illuminating  the 
urethra  and  bladder,  which  was  tlie  first  of  a  series  of  crude  attempts  that  led 
to  our  j)resent  knowledge  of  urethroscopy  and  cystoscopy.  In  urethral  work, 
Desormeaux  in  1853  improved  the  endoscoj)e.  Later  a  cooling  apj)aratus  was 
added,  which  finally  was  supplanted  by  the  mignon  or  cold  lamp  introduced 
by  Preston,  an  electrician  of  llochester,  X.  Y.,  at  about  the  dawn  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  thus  giving  us  the  practical  instrument  of  to-day. 

Maisonneuve  in  1853  invented  the  first  of  tlie  modern  urethrotomes,  which 
is  still  used  in  internal  urethrotomv  to  cut  tlirouiz;!!  small  strictures  from  the 
front  backward,  and  in  1872,  Otis  invented  his  dilating  urethrotome  for  cutting 
strictures  of  large  size  from  behind  forward.  Both  of  these,  although  there 
have  been  many  modifications,  exist  to  the  present  day.  The  dilation  of 
urethral  strictures  by  the  dilators  of  Oberliinder  and  Kollmann  have  since  then 
superseded  the  use  of  sounds  with  many  practitioners.  The  method  of  treating 
urethritis  by  the  irrigation  of  Janet,  and  numerous  new  remedies  for  hand  in- 
jections, have  entered  into  our  urethral  therapeutics. 

In  bladder  work,  the  efforts  to  imj)rove  the  diagnosis  of  pathological  con- 
ditions by  vision,  led  to  the  gradual  development  of  the  illuminating  instru- 
ments^ the  first  marked  improvement  being  that  of  Brlick,  a  dentist,  who  called 
his  instrument  a  diaphanoscope.  Improvements  were  slow  and  unimportant 
until  1876,  when  Xitze,  Brenner  and  Leiter  perfected  their  cystoscopes,  giving 
us  our  present  knowledge  of  cystoscopic  diagnosis.  These  were  rendered  more 
practical  three  years  later  (1871))  by  introduction  into  them  of  the  incan- 
descent lamp,  w^hich  enabled  the  urologist  to  employ  it  instead  of  the  hot 
and   less  luminous  platimnn   wire   hitherto   used,   with   a   cooling  apparatus. 
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'  Further  improvement,  due  to  the  use  of  smaller  and  colder  lamps,  ren- 
dered the  use  of  cooling  devices — irrigation  with  water  while  examining — 
unnecessary. 

In  bladder  surgery,  Civiale  (1817)  performed  the  first  successful  lithotrity, 
the  crushing  of  a  vesical  calculus,  with  an  instrument  which  served  as  a  pro- 
totype for  the  modem  lithotrite.  His  lithotrite  was  modified  by  Weiss,  Hodg- 
son, Ferguson  and  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  and  finally  by  Bigelow  (1877)  who 
combined  the  operation  with  evacuation  of  the  fragments  of  stone  by  means  of 
an  aspirator  in  one  operation,  litholapaxy.  His  evacuator  for  emptying  the 
bladder  of  the  last  fragment  of  stone  consisted  of  a  very  large  hollow  sound, 
with  a  large  eye  in  its  concavity,  connected  with  a  rubber  bulb,  between  which 
and  the  soimd  was  a  bottle  into  which  the  fragments  fell  when  sucked  out  by 
squeezing  and  releasing  the  bulb.  While  suprapubic  lithotomy  in  this  country 
has  largely  superseded  Bigelow's  operation,  his  method  stands  to  this  day  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  as  the  procedure  best  employed  for  the  removal  of  stone 
in  the  bladder  in  a  selected  class  of  cases. 

In  the  work  on  the  kidney,  that  of  Richard  Bright  (1827)  was  the  founda- 
tion of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  medical  diseases.  Bright's  investigations 
showed  that  many  patients  with  dropsy  and  albumin  in  the  urine  had  diseased 
kidneys,  and  although  Catugno,  the  discoverer  of  albumin,  had  made  it  known 
a  century  before  and  Allison  in  1823  had  reported  the  occurrence  of  dropsy 
with  albuminuria  in  kidney  disease.  Bright  foimd  the  profession  more  recep- 
tive to  scientific  advances  than  did  Catugno,  and  through  his  writings  received 
such  recognition  that  the  name  of  Bright's  disease  was  applied  to  pathological 
conditions  of  the  kidney  accompanied  by  albuminuria.  In  1823,  Scudmore  of 
London  had  found  that  the  urine  of  patients  with  albuminuria  contained  less 
urea  than  that  of  normal  persons.  The  discovery  of  urinary  casts  by  Viglia, 
some  ten  years  after  Bright's  publication,  added  another  important  link  to 
the  chain  of  our  present  knowledge  of  urinary  findings  in  nephritis.  From 
these  early  studies  sprang  the  elaborate  researches  of  later  years,  as  recorded 
in  the  text-books  of  Johnson  ("Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,''  London,  1852),  Jo- 
hann  Fogel  (1856),  Rosenstein  (1863),  Senator  (1896)  and  others. 

In  renal  surgery,  Paeslee  performed  the  first  nephrectomy  (1868)  by  ac- 
cident, in  a  case  the  diagnosis  of  which  had  been  an  ovarian  tumor.  Simon, 
the  following  year,  removed  the  first  kidney  purposely  in  a  case  of  calculous 
pyonephrosis,  and  took  advantage  of  this  step  to  write  his  important  monograph 
on  the  kidney,  in  which  he  gave  a  definite  classification  of  the  surgical 
affections  of  the  organ,  thus  stamping  them  formally  for  the  first  time  as 
surgical. 

Catheterization  of  the  ureters,  which  now  is  one  of  the  most  important 
urological  procedures,  owes  its  birth  to  the  efforts  of  Pawlik  and  Bozeman, 
who  were  the  first  to  catheterize  the  ureters  in  women.     The  development  of 
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this  important  procedure  was,  however,  due  to  the  cystoscopists.  They  added  a 
compartment  to  their  cystoscopes  for  the  passage  of  a  small  woven  catheter, 
then,  hy  looking  at  the  mouth  of  the  ureter,  they  could  push  the  catheter  into 
the  bladder  until  its  end  entered  the  ureter.  The  first  catheterizing  cystoscopic 
instrument  was  that  of  Brenner  (1892),  then  followed  those  of  Nitze  (1895), 
Casper  (1895),  Albarran  (1897),  etc.  Later  they  added  to  their  instruments 
a  double  catheterizing  apparatus  which  enabled  them  to  catheterize  both  ureters 
at  the  same  time. 

One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  urology,  as  in  all  other  diseases, 
was  the  role  of  the  microorganism  as  the  causative  agent  of  fermentation,  de- 
composition and  disease,  by  Louis  Pasteur,  described  in  a  work  called  "  La 
Generation  Spontanee,"  which  appeared  in  1859.  He  took  up  in  particular 
the  Micrococcus  urea*,  which  causes  urinary  decomposition  by  splitting  up  urea 
into  ammonia  and  other  by-products,  and  suggested  that  the  bacteria  enter  the 
bladder  with  dust  particles  that  adhere  to  unclean  instruments. 

In  1879,  Neisser  announced  the  discovery  of  the  gonococcus,  a  microorgan- 
ism which  has  since  then  been  found  as  the  constant  cause  of  blcnnorrhagic  in- 
fection. Then  followed  rapidly  the  discoveries  of  the  several  important  specific 
germs:  The  tubercle  bacillus  by  Robert  Koch,  in  1882;  the  staphylococcus,  the 
chief  germ  of  suppuration,  by  Rosenbach,  in  1884;  and  the  colon  bacillus — 
so  often  found  in  cystitis,  pyelitis,  etc. — by  Escherich,  in  1885.  These  dis- 
coveries changed  many  of  our  j)revious  etiologic  concepts  and  created  entirely 
new  therapeutic  view  points — antisepsis  and  asepsis.  The  development  of  a 
plate-culture  method  by  Koch  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  later  and  more 
accurate  studies  on  the  bacteriology  of  cystitis,  pyelitis,  etc. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  diseases  of  the  urinary  tract  into  the  modem 
specialty  has  taken  place  through  the  combination  of  the  work  of  numerous 
internists,  surgeons,  pathologists  and  bacteriologists  at  different  times  and  in 
different  ways. 

A  knowledge  of  diseases  of  the  urethra  and  bladder  and  their  treatment  has 
existed  since  the  earliest  writings,  and  of  diseases  of  the  kidney  since  the  days 
of  Hippocrates.  The  diseases  of  the  kidney,  however,  were  not  considered  in 
common  with  those  of  the  bladder  and  the  urethra,  but  were  rather  in  the 
hands  of  internists  and  general  surgeons. 

Bright  was  the  first  thoroughly  to  consider  diseases  of  the  kidney  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  internist,  and  Rayer  and  Simon  as  surgeons;  while 
Civiale,  Thompson,  Mercier,  Guyon,  Maisonneuve,  Ricord,  and  others  were 
working  on  the  bladder  and  urethra  in  both  a  medical  and  surgical  way. 

The  laboratory  men  were  principally  engaged  in  the  work  of  urinary  anal- 
ysis until  Pasteur's  discovery  of  bacteria  and  microbic  infection,  followed  later 
by  the  discovery  of  the  gonococcus,  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  streptococcus, 
colon  bacillus  and  others  of  the  important  forms  of  infection. 
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Cystoscopy  in  the  hands  of  Nitze  and  Brenner  was  perhaps  the  final  step 
of  an  amalgamation ;  for  it  allowed  the  surgeon  who  had  examined  and  passed 
through  the  urethra  to  see  with  certainty  the  condition  of  the  bladder  wall, 
and  to  diagnosticate  in  many  cases  between  bladder  and  kidney  hematuria  and 
pyuria,  and  in  case  of  renal  origin  to  see  from  which  side  the  pathological  urine 
had  come. 

The  further  investigations  of  the  microbic  causes  of  disease  showed  that 
the  same  germs  that  give  rise  to  infectious  bladder  diseases  were  also  the  cause 
of  suppurative  renal  disease:  also  that  practically  the  same  diseases  existed  in 
both  organs ;  that  is,  tumors,  tuberculosis,  stone  and  suppurative  inflammations. 
Furthermore,  it  was  then  learned  that  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  urethra,  pros- 
tate and  bladder,  the  infection  may  pass  to  the  kidney  directly  up  the  ure- 
ters, or  by  the  blood  current  or  the  lymphatic  channels. 

The  catlieterizing  cystoscopes  then  came  as  another  step  in  the  relation 
between  the  two  kidnevs.  In  urinarv  cases,  the  analvsis  could  tell  us  of  disease 
of  the  bladder,  or  kidney,  or  both.  The  cystoscope  could  show  us,  in  a  bladder 
case,  the  degree  of  disease  in  this  organ ;  while  in  a  kidney  case,  the  urine, 
withdrawn  by  the  ureteral  catheters,  could  tell  us  ^vliich  of  the  kidneys  ex- 
creted the  urine  that  gave  the  pathological  appearances  to  the  general  specimen. 
By  this  means,  direct  connection  between  the  bladder  and  the  kidney  was  es- 
tablished, and  the  study  of  the  urinary  tract  from  the  bladder  up  was  consid- 
ered just  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  than  from  the  bladder  down.  Conse- 
quently, the  direct  reason  for  including  the  entire  urinary  tract  from  the 
capsule  of  the  kidney  to  the  external  urinary  meatus  in  both  sexes  can  be  better 
understood. 

Having  considered  some  of  the  principal  direct  stej)s  taken  in  modern  urol- 
ogy toward  its  advancement  and  development  into  the  present  specialty,  w^e 
must  consider  a  few  imj)ortant  factors  in  general  and  special  surgery  that  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  subject. 

The  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  germs  are  the  cause  of  surgical  infections 
led  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  way  to  be  rid  of  them  in  surgical  work; 
that  is,  the  study  of  antisepsis  and  asepsis. 

In  1859,  Lemaire  found  that  carbolic  acid  was  the  active  constituent  of 
coal  tar  and  advocated  it  as  the  best  antiseptic.  It  was  thought  that  fermenta- 
tion and  putrefaction  were  due  to  the  access  to  the  wounds  of  particles  from 
the  air  that  could  be  destroyed  by  boiling,  heat  and  chemical  agencies.  Among 
the  latter  the  best  agents  were  carbolic  acid  and  bichlorid  of  mercury,  in  which 
wounds  could  be  washed  and  dressings  soaked. 

The  title  "  antiseptic  method  "  was  given  by  Lister  to  a  form  of  wound 
treatment  founded  on  certain  definite  principles  and  ccmimenced  by  him  in 
1865.  His  studies  were  founded  on  the  results  of  Pasteur's  researches  on 
spontaneous  generation,  which  served  as  a  guide  in  systematizing  his  investiga- 
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tion.  Working  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  particles  of  dust-borne  germs  en- 
tered the  wounds  at  the  time  of  operation,  he  devised  the  carbolic  spray  as  a 
means  of  rendering  antiseptic  the  operative  field  in  surgical  operations.  Asep- 
sis then  succeeded  antisepsis,  as  it  became  apparent  that  it  is  better  to  exclude 
germs  by  having  everything  connected  with  the  operation  sterile,  than  to  have 
germs  present  at  the  time  of  operation  and  then  try  to  render  them  inert  by 
the  use  of  strong  solutions.  The  sterilization  of  instruments,  dressings,  gowns, 
etc,  beforehand,  and  the  wearing  of  rubber  gloves,  proved  more  simple  and 
effective  than  the  more  cumbersome  methods  of  trying  to  sterilize  after  the 
operation  had  begun.  For  the  technique  of  asepsis  we  are  much  indebted  to 
another  English  surgeon,  Lawson  Tait. 

Anesthesia  was  another  great  discovery  for  urinary  surgery.  In  the  years 
1811  17,  the  three  chief  methods  were  discovered  in  rapid  succession  and 
at  once  began  to  exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  development  of  painless 
major  urological  operations.  The  discovery  of  nitrous  oxid  gas  as  an  anes- 
thetic by  Wells  gave  us  an  invaluable  aid  for  brief  operations  and  for  examina- 
tions that  require  perfect  relaxation.  The  discovery  of  ether  anesthesia  by 
Morton  in  1846,  and  of  chloroform  anesthesia  by  Simpson  in  1847,  gave  us 
the  most  useful  means  of  rendering  patients  unconscious  that  have  yet  been 
discovered.  Ethyl  chlorid  and  cocain,  as  brought  out  by  Koler,  are  of  great 
value  as  local  anesthetics,  and  the  great  majority  of  urological  operations  can 
be  performed  under  the  influence  of  the  latter. 

In  1895,  Conrad  Roentgen  discovered  the  X-ray,  the  perfection  of  which 
has  brought  to  the  urologist  another  valuable  means  of  diagnosis  in  suspected 
cases  of  stone  in  the  kidney,  the  ureter  and  bladder. 

Laboratory  experiments  through  the  inoculation  of  small  animals,  have  also 
been  of  great  service  to  us  in  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  tubercu- 
losis in  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  determination  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  both  kid- 
neys, and  especially  of  each  kidney  separately  by  various  methods,  was  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  important  diagnostic  and  j)rognostic  criteria  by  surgeons  and 
urologists  in  the  study  of  renal  diseases.  The  first  of  these  methods  employed 
to  test  the  functional  capacity  of  the  kidney  was  cryoscopy,  which  consisted  of 
freezing  the  urine.  This  was  introduced  in  1897  by  Koranyo  of  Budapest, 
but  has  been  little  used  in  this  coimtry.  The  methylene  blue  test,  popular  with 
the  French  School,  came  next,  the  function  of  the  kidney  depending  upon  the 
early  or  late  appearance  in  the  urine  of  the  blue  or  chromogen  color  after  its 
injection  into  the  body.  The  phloridzin  test  was  advocated  by  Casper  and 
Richter  in  1900  and  was  the  favorite  method  of  the  German  School,  but  re- 
quired more  care  on  account  of  the  frequent  necessity  of  testing  the  urine  for 
sugar. 

It  is  difficult  at  the  present  time  to  see  along  what  lines  the  progress  in 
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urology  will  extend.  The  steps  in  diagnosis  at  present  seem  to  be  quite  com- 
plete, and  I  think  that  progress  will  probably  be  along  the  lines  of  improved 
technique.  At  present,  what  is  most  needed  is  better  cooperation  between  the 
patient  and  the  surgeon  in  the  study  of  the  cases,  and  the  continuation  of  medi- 
cal treatment  and  careful  observation  before  resorting  to  operation,  except  in 
urgent  cases. 


CHAPTER    II 
THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  URINARY  AND  GENITO-URINARY  TRACT 

The  urinary  tract  in  both  sexes  is  arranged  in  a  series  which  begins  at  the 
kidneys  and  ends  at  the  external  urinary  meatus.  The  various  parts  are  the 
kidney,  ureter,  bladder  and  urethra.  The  kidneys  and  ureters  are  the  same 
in  both  sexes,  while  the  bladder  is  practically  the  same,  differing  only  in  re- 
gard to  its  external  relations.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  urethra  is  the  part 
which  differs  the  most  in  the  two  sexes.  In  women  it  is  short  and  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  genital  tract  in  its  functions  and  in  its  relations  until  it 
reaches  the  external  meatus  in  the  sinus  uro-geni talis.  In  men,  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  common  ejaculatory  ducts  to  the  external  meatus,  the  genital  and 
urinary  canals  form  a  single  j)assage.  In  both  the  male  and  the  female  the 
urinary  organs  meet  the  genital  organs  at  the  sinus  uro-genitalis,  which  is 
found  in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  in  men  and  in  the  vestibule  in 
women.  At  this  point  in  the  male  the  urinary  tract  communicates  with  the 
ejaculatory  duct,  the  vesicuhc  seminales,  the  vasa  deferentia  and  the  testes; 
while  in  the  female  it  communicates  at  the  sinus  with  the  clitoris,  the  vulva, 
the  vagina,  the  uterus,  tubes  and  ovaries.  In  men  the  combined  relations  and 
functions  of  the  urinary  and  genital  tracts  in  the  urethra,  where  they  are  in 
common,  has  given  rise  to  the  expression  geniio-urinary  tract  in  their  combined 
consideration. 

In  women,  on  the  other  hand,  except  in  foetal  life,  the  geni to-urinary 
organs  are  divided  into  two  distinct  tracts,  the  genital  and  the  urinary.  These 
are  separated  from  each  other  throughout  their  entire  course,  and  although 
they  are  in  close  contact  with  each  other,  they  are  never  in  common  in  a  nor- 
mal condition;  for  which  reason  they  are  not  spoken  of  as  the  genito-urinary 
tract. 

In  the  female  tlie  genital  and  urinary  organs  bear  a  definite  relation  to 
each  other,  the  urinary  being  in  front  of  the  genital  except  where  the  ureter 
passes  behind  the  broad  ligament. 

In  the  male,  the  urinary  tract  is  also  placed  anteriorly  as  far  as  the 
urethra,  but  from  the  internal  to  the  external  meatus  the  urinary  tract  is  sur- 
rounded by  parts  of  the  genital  tract — namely,  the  prostate,  the  corpus  spon- 
giosum, and  corpora  cavernosa — the  urethra  being  the  common  canal  for  the 
discharges  from  each. 
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The  following  illustrations  will  give  an  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  genital 
and  urinary  tracts  to  each  other  when  removed  from  the  body : 


pe.  the  pelvis  at  the  kidney. 

cor,  the  cortex,  the  pu-t  between  the  cortex 

Kad  the  pelvis  beioE  the  medullary  portion, 
pvr,  pyramid. 
CO,  the  caliccB. 
m.r,  the  medullary  rays. 
U,  the  ureters. 
B,  the  bladder. 
o.u,  the  ureteral  openiuga. 
i.u.m,  the  ioternsl  urimiry  meatus. 
o.e.d,  the  openinRs  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts  in 

the  prOBtatic  urethra, 
ff.u.i,  the  geni to-urinary  sinus. 

&.U.  the  bulbous  urethra. 

d.c,  opeoings  of  the  duets  of  Cowpcr's  i^ands. 

cj,  corpus  spongiosum. 

u,  urethra. 

/,  foosa  oavicularis, 

t.ti,m,  external  urimily  meatus. 


Flo.    3.— POBTERIOR    Vi 


i.p,  seminal  vesicles. 
P.  prostate, 
c,  Coirper'a  glands. 
T.  testicles. 
E,  epididymis, 
b.u,  bulb  of  urethra, 
c,»,  corpus  spongiosum. 
c.r.  eorpuB  cavemomim. 
0.  glana  penis. 
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Fig.  1  ^ves  the  anterior  view  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  in  the  male, 
and  Fig.  2  the  posterior.  In  Fig,  1  it  can  be  seen  how  the  urine  excreted 
into  the  tubules  of  the  kidney  is  carried  down  through  the  calices,  the  renal 
pelvis  and  the  ureter  into  a  reaer\'oir,  the  bladder,  where  it  accumulates  and 
from  which  point  it  enters  the  urethra  through  which  it  is  discharged  from  the 
body.  In  examining  the  first  part  of  the  urethra  as  it  passes  through  the  pros- 
tatic gland,  we  see  the  openings  of  the  cjaculatory  ducts  that  bring  the  secre- 
tions of  Ihe  testes  and  seminal  vessels  into  the  urethra ;  also  the  openings  of  the 
prostatic  ducts  that  discharge  the  prostatic  fluid ;  while  lower  down  the  bulbous 
portion  will  l>e  seen  the  mouth  of  the  ducts  of  (Vwikt's  glands,  that  are  the 
last  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  combined  fluid  kno\vn  as  semen  at 
the  time  of  its  ejaculation. 

In  Fig.  2  it  can  be  seen  how  the  spermatozoa  formed  in  the  testes  are 
carried  up  through  the  epididymis  and  vas  deferens  to  the  seminal  vesicles 
where  they  are  stored  and  from  which  point,  uiixed  with  tlie  secretion  of  the 
vesicles,  proslate  and  Cow])cr's  glands,  Ihey  are  dischargud  from  the  urethra, 
as  has  already  been  shown  in  Fig.  1. 


E  GBNIT4L  AND    USINART 


Fio.  3. — PoMTEBioR  View  or  the  Rei.ations  o 

OitOANe  IN  THE  Male. 
i,  uretera.  7,  bladder. 

S,  vaBB  defereotia.  A,  outvt  muscular  layer  of  bladder. 

S,  right  semiiul  vedclc  laid  opeD.  B,  middle  muBcular  layer  of  bladder. 

4.  right  v»8  delerens  laid  open.  C,  inner  nmacular  layer  of  bladder. 

5,  prostate.  D,  mucous  membrane  of  bladder. 
8,  left  Beminal  vesicle. 


Fig.  3  is  a  view  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  bladder  prostate,  seminal 
vesicles,  ureters  and  vasa  deferentia.  The  right  vesicle  and  vas  have  been 
laid  open. 
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Fig,  i  represents  an  interior  view  of  tbe  genito-urinary  tract  in  the 
female;  the  kidney  and  ureter  on  right  aide  are  split,  and  the  bladder  and 
urethra  below. 

Fig.  5  represents  a  posterior  view  The  tubes,  uterus  and  vagina  are 
split  Here  the  genital  tract  I'i  seen  to  he  behind  the  urinary,  excepting  where 
the  ureters  pass  behind  the  adne\a 


Fig.  6  shows  the  side  view  of  the  kidney,  ureter  and  bladder  in  an  an- 
terior posterior  section  as  it  is  found  in  either  man  or  woman.  If  this  is 
placed  above  either  the  male  or  the  female  urethra  chart  in  such  a  way  that  the 
urethral  opening  of  the  bladder  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  urethral  eanal, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  blaclder  nnawers  for  either  sex  as  well  as  the  kidneys 
and  ureters. 

Fig.  7  represents  a  central  anterior  posterior  vertical  section  through  that 
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Pio.   6. — Ufpeh  and  Middle  Portion8 


S,  supn  T^nal  capsuU 
K,  kidney. 
p,  papillie. 
pr,  pyramida. 


U,  ureter. 
B.  bladder. 

6.'  base.' 

c.u.  lyatic  orificca  uf  lu 


e.d,  ejaculBtory  duct. 

£,  epididymis. 

g.tn,  ([lobus  major. 

g.min,   globus  minor. 

b.  body  of  the  epididymis. 

T.  testicle. 

P,  prostate. 

T.L.,  trianEuIar  lisament. 

C.  Cowper's  slaod. 

U,  urctbra. 

p.u,  proBtatic  urethra. 

b.u,  bulb  of  urethra. 

f.n.  fossa  navicularis. 

c.e.  carpus  cavemosum. 

C.S.,  corpus  spoDtPOMim. 

ffl,  glans  pems. 
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part  of  the  genito-iirinary  apparatus  of  the  male  that  is  in  common,  namely, 
the  penis,  prostate  and  urethra ;  besides  wliieh  it  shows  the  male  adnexa  on 

one  side,  tliat  is,  the  seminal  vesicles,  vas 

deferens,  epididymis  and  testis. 

If  Fig.  6  was  placed  on  Fig.  7  in 
such  a  way  that  the  opening  of  the  blad- 
der was  to  fit  that  of  the  urethra,  and 
the  seminal  vesicles  and  the  vas  deferens 
with  their  ampullse  were  properly  ad- 
justed, they  would  be  seen  to  lie  on  the 
back, of  the  bladder  as  in  Fig.  2. 

Fig.  8  depicts  an  anterior  posterior 
vertical  section  through  the  central  part  of 
the  female  genitals,  namely,  the  vesti- 
bule, clitoris,  vulva,  vagina  and  uterus. 
There  is  also  a  similar  section  through 
the  urethra  in  the  same  line.  The  Fal- 
lopian tube  and  the  ovary  are  also  shown, 
although  somewhat  out  of  position.  The 
place  for  a  dilated  bladder  corresponding 
in  size  with  that  of  Fig.  C  is  indicated 
by  dotted  lines.  If  Fig.  6  was  placed 
over  Fig,  S  in  such  a  way  that  the  blad- 
der would  fit  in  the  space  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines,  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
uterus  would  lie  in  a  plane  posterior 
to  the  bladder,  and  that  the  tubes  and 
o\'arie8,  in  case  the  bladder  were  empty 
or  but  moderately  distended,  would  also 
lie  in  a  posterior  plane. 

These  figures  show  the  great  similar- 
ity in  the  upper  three  quarters  of  the  uri- 
nary tract  in  the  two  sexes  and  also  how 
much  closer  related  the  lower  quarter  of 
the  urinary  tract  is  to  the  genital  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female. 

This  intimate  relation  in  the  male  has 
been  the  reason  why  the  troubles  of  the 
genital  tract  have  been  called  "  genito- 
urinary "  in  men,  instead  of  "  andro- 
If^ical,"  which  would  correspond  to  the 
P.B.^riii^  todi.~  term  "  gynecological  "  in  women. 


Fia.  8. — GENrTAi.  Oroanb  and 
T  Tract  in  the  Female 
Section. 
F,  faUopian  tube. 
/.(,  fimbrifttcd  extremity. 
O,  ovary. 
V.  ut«rua. 
C.  cervix. 
B,  Madder.  ' 
VT,  left  ureter  paasitig  aloogdde  uterus. 

S.  sjiniphysia  pubis. 

V.  vagiiiB. 

d.  cliCoris. 

Vt.  vcMibulp. 

e.u.a.  external  urethral  orifice. 

L.M.  labium  major, 

L.Min.,  labium  minor. 
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The  urogenital  sinus  la  the  point  where  the  urinary  tract  joins  the  genital 
and  is  differently  located  in  the  two  sexes. 

Fig    9   shows   the  urogenital   sinus   in  the  male.     It   is   situated   in   the 
prostatic  urethra  at  the  point  where  the  ejaculatory  ducts  open  into  the  canal 
about  one  inch  below  the  vesical  open- 
ing. 


Flo.   » — GBOTTO-trBlNtl 
TBK  PbOSTATE     t 
BIOBLT  AJiD  ITS    l^TERAL    LoBES    RETRACTED. 

(Tcrtut.) 

At  this  point,  the  posterior  urethra  is  seen  in 
direct  coininunication  with  the  bladder,  and  with 
tbe  ejkciiUtory  ducta. 
1,  the  bladder. 
t,  urethra. 
5.  prostate. 

S,  [renum  of  the  veni  montanuin. 

8.  urethral  crest. 
7,  proBtatic  utricle. 

S.  orifices  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts. 

9.  prostatic  foseette. 

10.  latere!  depresHions  of  the  veru  monta- 


Thc  labia  minora  of  the  eiternal  genitals  are 
seen  (o  be  retracted,  nhowingthe  urethral  meatus, 
the  termination  of  the  urinary  tract,  and  just  below 
and  behind  it  the  vaginal  opening.the  t( 
of  the  genital  tract. 


Fir.  10  shows  it  in  the  female. 
It  is  situated  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
vulva,  where  the  urethra  and  the 
vagina  open. 


LOCATION  OF  THE  GENITO-URINARY  TRACT 
The  genito-urinary  tract  in  its  whole  course  has  an  extensive  location,  being 
partly  within  the  body  cavity  and  partly  without  The  inside  part  extends 
from  the  costal  diaphragm  to  the  pelvic  diaphragm  (levator  ani  muscle)  below, 
while  the  outside  part  is  a  continuation  of  the  part  within  through  the  pelvic 
diaphragm  and  the  perineum,  to  end  in  the  external  meatus  in  the  male  and 
the  vestibule  in  the  female.  The  bony  framework  which  incloses  it  may  he 
said  to  consist  of  the  two  lower  ribs,  the  last  dorsal  and  the  lumbar  vertehne,  and 
the  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  pelvis.  These  are  bound  together 
by  ligaments,  especially  important  in  assisting  to  make  a  smooth  pelvic  cav- 
ity out  of  an  irregular  bony  framework.     (See  Figs.  11  and  12.) 
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I.OCATTO\   OF   THE   OENITO-URTNART  TRACT 


"Roth  kiilnoys  auil   the  ii|i]i('r  five  and  one  luilf  inches  of  the  ureter  nro 
ulhiu   the  ahdnuiiniil  e«vitv.      Th,-  hla-hlfT.   srniiuiil    vcsk'Ips,    tlic  lower  four 


Via.  IS. POSTEHIOH  V 


and  «nv.  Iialf  inches  of  the  ureter,  the  prostata  gland,  and  part  of  the  vas  defer- 
eu8  are  within  the  pelvic  cavity;  while  the  pt-nis,  testicles  and  part  of  tlie 


Its  MuBcui-iB 


di&phrBgni, 
inferior  vvna 
right  cruB  or  (liaphragi 


Ifft  mis  of  diuphmRm. 
qiiudmlus  lumbunini. 
tiaQsvenaUs  faiciB. 


pyritonnia. 
copcygpus. 
obturator  extcnius. 
obturator  membrane. 
ohiuTBtor  internua. 
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iirplhrn  are  oiitaide  the  body  cavity.  The  kidneys  are  on  tlie  posterior  abdom- 
inal wall  on  either  side  on  the  last  dorsal  and  npper  three  hinibar  vertcbree. 
They  are  behind  the  iit>ritoneiim,  and  rest  behind  on  the  twelfth  rib,  cruriD  of 
tilt-  diaphra^,  psoas  and  qiiadratiis  Innibonim  niuaoles  (Fig.  13).  The  ab- 
dominal portion  of  the  ureter  ia  also  behind  the  peritoneum,  lying  upon  the 
psoas  and  running  downward  and  inward  as  far  as  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

The  inlrapelvic  and  extrapelvic  portinn  of  the  tract  is  so  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  various  structures  in  the  pelvic  cavity  and  perineum,  that,  in  order 
to  give  an  ade<iuato  idea  of  their  location  and  relations,  a  brief  description  of 
the  pelvis  and  perineum  as  a  whole  must  be  given. 

THE   PELVIS 

The  pelvis  consists  of  a  surrounding  framework  of  bones  and  ligaments, 
the  inner  surface  of  the  Itoncs  being  covered),  for  the  moat  part,  by  muscle,  while 
a  sheet  of  muscle  arising  from  eirher  side  of  the  bony  wall  meets  in  the  middle 
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:t   H.— The  Lioauehts  Helping  to  Fohm  tbb  Pelvic  Floo 

Fmar  Wtkb  or  the  Muscles  Above  CovEKisa  Theh  * 

/.  aiit«rior  commnn  ligament,  7 

S.  itio-IumtHU'  ligament.  S 

S.  MitcriDr  MU!n>miu  UitvnEiit.  !> 

4.  gnwtCT  BMro-B<-iolip  ligBmenl.  '0 

5,  kncr  nuini-nruitit^  ligunK'iit.  /' 
9,  Y  liguniuit  ot  Bupdow. 
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line,  to  close  the  space  below.  The  muscles  are  covered  with  fascia,  constitut- 
ing the  various  layers  described  as  pelvic  fascia.  This  has  attachments  to  the 
prostate,  bladder,  vagina,  vesiculse  seminales  and  rectum,  and  forms  folds 
which  are  described  as  ligaments  of  these  organs.  The  whole  cavity  so  formed 
is  lined  by  a  complete  layer  of  peritoneum. 

The  bony  wall  consists  of  the  sacrum  behind  and  the  os  innominatum  on 
either  side,  meeting  in  front  at  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  ligaments  and  struc- 
tures which  complete  the  framework  of  the  pelvis  are  the  sciatic  ligaments 
which  extend  over  the  sciatic  notch,  the  obturator  membrane  closing  the  ob- 
turator foramen,  and  the  triangular  ligament  which  bridges  across  the  space 
between  the  rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubes.  These  cover  the  irregular  open- 
ings in  the  bony  framework,  and  transform  the  lower  part  of  the  interior  into 
a  cylindrical  cavity  with  more  or  less  complete  walls,  as  already  mentioned. 
The  muscular  structures  which  pad  the  inner  surface  of  this  framework  are 
the  pyriformis  and  obturator  internus.  They  cover  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bones  on  their  lateral  and  posterior  aspects,  and  obliterate  the  irregularities  of 
the  bony  wall,  thus  rendering  the  interior  a  comfortable  location  for  delicate 
organs. 

The  space  inclosed  by  these  various  structures  is  known  as  the  pelvic  cav- 
ity, and  may  be  likened  to  tlie  short  segment  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  deeper  be- 
hind than  in  front.  It  is  closed  in  below  by  the  levator  ani  and  coccygeus 
muscles,  which  are  known  as  the  pelvic  diaphragm,  but  the  coccyx  and  trian- 
gular ligaments  must  also  be  looked  upon  as  forming  part  of  the  true  floor  of 
the  space. 

Levator  Ani. — This  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  pubic  bone  from  a 
line  of  fascia  (white  line,  Figs.  15-10)  extending  from  tlic  back  j)art  of  the 
pubes  and  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ischial  spine.  The  anterior  fibers 
extend  downward  and  inward  by  the  side  of  the  prostate,  meeting  those  of  the 
opposite  side.  The  intermediate  fibers  slope  downward  and  inward  and  sup- 
port the  rectum  and  bladder.  At  the  jimction  of  the  rectum  and  anal  canal, 
they  form  a  collar  roimd  the  gut,  which  extends  downward  on  its  lateral  walls 
as  far  as  the  external  sphincter.  The  posterior  fibers  are  inserted  into  the  ano- 
coccygeal raphe  and  the  sides  of  the  coccyx  (Fig.  15).  In  the  female,  that 
portitm  of  fibers  which  surrounds  the  prostate  in  the  male  are  attached  on 
either  side  to  the  vaginal  wall.  The  nerve  supply  for  this  muscle  comes  from 
the  fourth  and  fifth  sacral,  some  branches  of  the  same  nerves  going  to  the 
coccygeus. 

OoccygeuB  Muscle. — Tliis  is  a  small  fan-shaped  muscle  which  arises  from 
the  spine  of  the  ischium,  extending  backward  and  inward  to  be  attached  to 
the  sides  and  anterior  surface  of  the  c(x;cyx.  The  levator  ani  and  coccygeus 
thus  form  one  continuous  sheet  of  muscle,  which  make,  as  it  were,  a  bed  and 
support  for  the  viscera   (Fig.   IG).     They  are  both  the  remains  of  the  tail 
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miiscles.     In  qiiadnipeds  the  various  components  nf  (lie  levator  ani  arise  from      ^^H 

the  brim  of  tJie  pelvis,  and  are  inserted  into  the  coccyx  or  caudal  vertebra?.      ^^H 
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Fia.  15,— ViKw  or  the  Right  Side  op  thi  Pelvic;  Cwttt  *a  j^een  •.m-.a  a  Sahittal  Section.      .     ^^^H 

Tht  lacruni  is  Been  above  nnd  the  pubis  btlnw,  while  between  arc  the  muscica  and  fusriiia  going  to        ^^^| 
make  up  the  pelvic  walls  and  flwir.    The  urethral  orifice  is  seen  just  behind  the  pubis  and  behind  this       ^^^H 
Uw  «tump  ot  the  rccluin;  extending  Irom  the  coccji  to  the  pubie  bone  the  levator  id  seen.                         ^^^H 

i.  cut  surTsce  or  the  aacnim.                                                I/,  Cowper's  glaDda.                                            ^^H 
t.  pyriTonnis.                                                                             It.  tratisversus  perinci  musrle.                        ^^^H 
3,  ilio-poctlneal  line.                                                        IS,  Bphincter  ani  extermu.                            ^^^H 
i.  obturator  intemus.                                                             U.  netmn.                                                           ^^^H 
5.  obtuntiir  foramen.                                                              15.  levator  aai  eut  thiOUKh.             ^^^^^^^^1 
e,  unithnl  opening.                                                         iS.  gluteus  maximuo.                    ^^^^^^^^H 

a.  de^  byer  of  triangular  liKament.                                  tS.  levator  ani.                                   ^^^^^^^^H 

With  the  assumption  of  tlie  iipriglit  pjature,  the  muscles  become  modified  to       ^^H 

fonii  one  sheet,, their  origin  ainks  downward,  while  tbej  acquire  their  various       ^H 
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insertions  and  increase  in  strength,  to  support  the  viscera  which  tend  to  sink 
downward  from  gravity,  the  effect  of  gravity  being  markedly  increased  in  the 
upright  position.     In  man,  traces  of  the  former  attachment  of  these  muscloe 


Fui.   Ill,— Tub  Pei.v 
The  pubis  is  H.-eii  lu  front,  thv  vtrt 
1.  aymphyaia. 
I.  pm«tutic  urethra. 
S,  aeminal  vcaiolcs. 

4.  rectum. 

5,  cut  Burface  uf  ilinc  bone. 


Iiitid  and  the  ilium  and  pubes  on  oither  side 
II,  obtur&tor  int«muB. 
7.  levator  uni  rouncle. 

0,  pyriformis. 
to,  prostate  gituid. 


4 


can  often  be  found.  The  coccygeiis  and  small  sciatic  ligaments  are  the  repre- 
flfuliilives  of  tlie  ischio  coceygeus,  the  lateral  flexors  of  the  tail  in  lower  ani- 
niiils  (Keith's  "Embryology"). 

Pelvic  Fascia. — This  can  l>e  bent  nnderatood  by  considering  the  develop- 
ment of  fascia  in  general.  This  strnctnre  is  never  developed  in  sheets,  as  is  bo 
commonly  described,  but  is  merely  the  portion  of  meaoblast  left  over  after 
strnctiires  have  formed  within  it.  Thus  we  see  that  fascia  must  form  a  con- 
tinuous attenuated  spongework,  in  which  the  interstices  arc  filled  with  struc- 
tures whicli  have  become  differentiated.  We  can  now  under.ttand  the  intimate 
relations  of  the  fascia  covering  the  levator  and  its  connections  with  the  pros- 
tate gland,  bladder,  the  vesicula;  seiuinalis,  uterus,  vagina  and  rectum.  With 
the  above  considerations  in  mind,  we  see  that  the  parietal  layer  of  pelvic  fascia, 
so  called,  is  merely  the  internal  sheath  of  the  pyriformis  and  obturator  in- 
ternus  muscles.  The  visceral  layer,  laterally  and  iichind,  is  the  upper  portion 
of  the  sheath  of  the  levator  ani,  while  in  front  the  visceral  layer  is  really  t 
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posterior  layer  of  the  triangiilar  ligament,  which  is  itself  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  fiheath  of  llie  oomi>ressor  urethra.  The  tibrous  covering  of  the  prostate, 
bladder,  vesieiiLe  seminales,  vagina,  uterus  and  rectum  are  thus  continuoua 
with  these  muscle  sheaths,  and  fonn  the  fascia  described  as  the  vesica!,  recto- 
vesical, and  rectal  layers  of  pelvic  fascia  (Fig,  17).  The  internal  and  ex- 
ternal capsules  of  the  prostate  are  so  called  because  a  partial  line  of  cleavage 
has  U'lii  iJiii'k-  by  l>lood  vessels  developing  in  the  niesoblaatic  spongework.     Tlie 


lEW   or  THE    InTEHN*L   GENTTALe    AN 

D    THE    pELVtt!    FaSCIA    IN   THE    MaLE    AB   SeEN 

Behind,  aiteh 

THE 

R&CTCM 

BAR    BEEN    SEPARATED    A(Jp    PULLED    DoWN. 

bladder. 

II.  whito  line  fascin. 

VM  deteren*. 
ureter. 

le.  obturator  (ascin. 
IS.  anal  fawda. 

■eminal  vi-sicle. 

14.  rc'to-vesieai  tascia  covering  levator  anl 

obtUKtor  inlcmua  m 

■nuacle. 

pn»Ute. 

15.  rrrtovirBicBl  fsBcia  split  and  reflected  [roin 

Alrock's  cftmil. 

bladder,  proatate  aod  neroinol  vesieles. 

lerator  sni  niuwic. 

t/i,  recto-vesioBl    laacia    forming    capaulc    of 

rectum  drawn  down. 

prostate. 

pelvic  faacU. 

anal  fascia  covering  the  ]K:-r!neal  surface  of  the  levator  ani  is  uierely  the  sheath 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  muscle, 

Feritonetim. — Internal  to  the  fascial  lining  of  the  pelvic  cavity  is  a  com- 
plete covering  of  peritoneum.     This  lines  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  being  contin- 
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uouB  with  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the  ahdominal  cavity,  and  is  reflected  on  to 
the  floor  of  the  epace,  covering* more  or  less  of  the  pelvic  viscera  (Fig.  18). 
The  peritoneal  coverings  can  be  best  understood  by  imagining  the  peritoneniii 
as  extending  down  inio  the  jiclvic  cavity  as  a  closed  sac.  and  the  viscera  as 
having  been  pushed  up  from  below,  evaginating  portions  of  the  bottom  of  the 


Flo,     18. EXTKAPBHITUMKAL   SitillTAL   Kei.TION    or   THE    bOTlY    TO   THE    Le[T   OF   THE    McDIAN     LiNS. 

The  ureter  U  seen  eiltudiiiB  iluwn  until  it  enters  (he  binddf  r.  The  viui  deferens  flfith  the  [leritoneiini 
above  and  extra  peri  toneni  portion  (iF  ttic  bladder  below  is  seen  running  boriioDtally  toward  the  ureter 
and  paaaiDg  in  front  of  it  to  berome  on  cjarulatory  duct.  The  prostate  is  seen  below  the  bladder  and 
between  its  base  and  the  ureter  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  the  stump  of  the  Bemiiial  vesicle  is 


BBC  and  not  having  been  pushed  up  far  enough  to  get  complete  coverings.  Thus 
lliu  bladder  is  covered  on  its  superior  surface  as  far  as  the  apex,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  lateral  surface,  and  covering  over  the  basal  surface  far  enough  to 
co«er  one  third  of  the  vesicular  scminales.  In  front,  from  the  a[>ex  of  the 
bladder,  it  is  reflected  on  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  Behind  from  the 
base  of  the  bladder  it  passes  backward  on  to  the  rectum  in  the  male,  forming 
tlic  rccto-vesical  [Kiuch,  In  the  female,  it  covers  the  uterus  alwivc,  in  front  and 
liehind,  the  two  layers  meeting  laterally  to  form  the  broad  ligament.  From 
the  uterus  it  is  reflected  on  to  the  rectum,  forming  the  utero-sacral  pouch  or 
pouch  of  Douglas.     It  covers  the  middle  third  of  the  rectum  on  the  anterior 
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surface,  extending  backward  and  upward  over  the  sides  to  the  upper  third, 
which  is  covered  in  front  and  on  the  side,  thence  blending  with  the  parietal 
layer. 

The  blood  vessels  in  the  pelvis  run  beneath  the  peritoneum.  The  larger 
trunks,  internal  iliac  and  its  lateral  branches,  are  found  on  the  side  wall  of  the 
{K'lvis,  superficial  to  the  fascia,  while  the  visceral  branches  run  inward  to  their 
distribution  between  the  peritoneum  and  fascia.  The  sacral  nerves,  with  the 
exception  of  the  obturator,  are  found  beneath  the  fascia,  the  obturator  is  super- 
ficial, running  beneath  the  peritoneum,  and  leaves  the  pelvis  through  a  special 
oiKjning  in  the  parietal  fascia  at  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  foramen. 

THE  PERINEUM 

The  perineum  is  a  lozenge-shaped  space  between  the  pelvic  floor  above  and 
the  cutaneous  surface  below.  It  is  bounded  on  the  sides  by  tlie  rami  of  the 
pnbes  and  ischium,  the  ischial  tuberosity,  and  the  great  sciatic  ligament,  in 
front  by  the  syuiphysis  pubis  and  beliind  by  the  coccyx.  The  superficial  fascia 
covering  this  space  presents  certain  characteristics  of  surgical  importance  (Fig. 
19).  It  is  fatty  beliind,  muscular  in  front,  where  it  extends  over  the  scrotum, 
the  muscular  fibers  being  known  as  the  dartos,  and  accounts  for  the  rugosities 
in  the  skin  of  the  scrotum.  The  middle  iH)rtion  is  divided  into  two  layers,  the 
superficial  layer,  continuous  with  the  superficial  fascia  of  surrounding  parts, 
and  a  deep  layer  known  as  the  fascia  of  Colics.  Tliis  is  attached  on  either 
side  to  the  pubic  arch  and  behind  winds  round  the  posterior  border  of  the  trans- 
vcrsus  perinei  muscle  to  form  a  firm  attachuient  to  the  anterior  layer  of  the 
triangular  ligament.  In  front  it  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  Scarpa  on  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall.  This  fascial  ccmiiection  is  very  important,  as  it  de- 
termines the  direction  of  extravasated  urine  in  cases  of  rupture  of  the  urethra 
anterior  to  the  triangular  ligament.  The  perineal  space  is  arbitrarily  divided 
into  two  portions  by  a  line  extending  transversely  across  the  space  between  the 
two  ischial  tuberosities.  This  line  passes  just  in  front  of  the  rectum,  and 
forms  the  urogenital  triangle  in  front  and  the  rectal  triangle  behind. 

The  Bectal  Triangle. — This  contains  the  rectum  with  its  sphincter  mus- 
cles, and  on  either  side  of  it  is  the  ischio-rectal  fossa.  The  latter  is  a  pyram- 
idal-shaped space  filled  with  fat  w^hich  is  derived  from  the  superficial  fascia. 
Crossing  the  space  from  without  inward,  are  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  vessels 
and  nerves,  which  come  oflF  from  the  internal  pudic  artery  and  nerve  as  they  lie 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ischium,  in  the  fascial  sheath  known'  as  Alcock's 
canal.  The  fourth  sacral  nerve  is  found  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  space, 
while  the  two  superficial  perineal  nerves  arise  from  the  internal  pudic  and 
run  a  short  distance  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  space  before  they  pierce  the 
triangular  ligament  and  enter  the  urogenital  triangle. 
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The  TTro^enital  Triangle. — The  two  layers  o£  the  superficial  fascia  having 
been  described,  we  come  next  to  the  various  muscles  l»enenth  this,  which  meet 
in  the  central  part  of  tho  triangle.     This  is  called   ihe  centra!  point  of  the 


On  the  left  aide  the  nmsculnr  layer  has  baen  removed,  ahuwing  thp  oorpu 
and  the  roots  of  the  corpora  ravemosH,  whereas  below  the  superficial  layer 
BOKular  ligament)  is  scpn. 

/,  bulbo-cavemosus  (acivlenitur  urins)  mua 

t,  iachiD-c&voriKwus  or  eTootor  penis  niuecle. 

3,  iflchio-cavemotnis  or  erector  peaiB  muacie. 


10.  adductor  musele  of  (hlRh. 

11,  cut  surfnpn  corpus  ca 
IS.  aotpririr  or  BUperGdal 


S.ml 


7,  Collet  fascia  reDocled. 


13,  tuber  ischii. 

14,  obturator  inlemua. 

15,  levator  oni. 
IS,  i^uteus  n 


perineum,  or  perineal  Ixjdy.     It  ia  merely  ii  fibrous  sc])tuiii  situated  a  litt 
front  of  the  anus,  into  which  are  attachetl  the  anterior  jiortion  of  the  sphincter 
ani,  tile  buIboK^averuosus,  the  anterior  fibers  of  the  levator  ani    and  the  trans- 


3  perinei  muacles. 


J 
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Sphinctee  Asi. — The  aphineter  ani  is  &  baml  of  niiisole  fibers  cxtPTnimg 
from  thu  coccyx  behind  to  the  perineal  body  in  front.  It  forms  a  muscular 
collar  round  the  lower  part  of  the  anal  canal. 

Trassveksl's  PERiNKr. — These  fibers  extend  from  the  ascending  ramus  of 
the  ischinm  near  the  tuberosity  horizontally  inward  to  be  attachod  to  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  perineum. 


The  urethra  ; 
/.  carpus  spunBiosum. 
t,  nttpuB  caverntHum. 
S.  dontl  vein  to  penu.. 

4.  dorMl  krtery  lo  peniu. 

5.  adductor  muarlp  of  thigh. 
e,  HUprrficial  layer  trinoKUlnr  I 
7,  ftrtery.  vein  und  Derve  to  hi 


1  TflE  Rehovai. 

:    COKFORA    CaVKHNOMA    noVEKINli    1t. 

1  seen  near  the  midiUe  of  the  triangle. 

B.  sphincter  lu 
9.  levator  aui. 

10,  iduteuB  mu 

11.  urethra. 
It,  tuber  iscbii. 

lb.  14,  urethnt. 


MCBCt-EH,  THE  COKPCS  SpONOE 


Bn-RO-CAVEBNOsrs, — The  hnlbo-cavernosus  is  a  miisriilar  sheet  covering 
the  bnlb  and  extending  on  to  the  corpus  spongiosum.  It  iirises  fmm  the  central 
point  of  the  perineum,  and  from  a  tendinous  septum  formed  by  tlio  union  of 
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the  two  tniisclee.  Some  of  the  fibers  completely  encircle  the  bulb,  meeting 
those  of  the  opposite  side ;  others  cxtuiid  forward  and  enclose  the  corpora  cav- 
ernosa; while  the  posterior  fibers  are  attached  directly  to  the  triangular 
ligament. 

Isciiio-tAVEKNOscs  Jlrsci.Ks. — Thesc  muscles  arise  on  either  side  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  ischial  tuberosity.     They  extend  forward,  completely  cov- 


.   21.— ThB  OdTBB   LaTEB   of  the   TWANUtlLAR   I.mAH 

ent  on  ths  RioHT  Siin:, 

THK  Spai-e  Between  the  Two  Lay 

ERH    OF    TUB    LlUAUENT. 

D.  clonal  nerve  of  iHriiis. 

B,  btemal  pudic  artery 

E,  doraid  artery  of  pf  uis. 

C.  internal  pudic  vein. 

f,  dorasl  vein  of  penU. 

/,  vein  of  corpus  eavcmc 

V.  UTMhrnl  openEDR. 

S,  artery  of  corpuB  caver 

T,  anterior  layer  of  triangular  liRanient. 

S,  oerve  of  corpus  cavci 

L.  poatcrior  layer  of  triaoEular  liBuncnt. 

X.  anvf  of  bulb. 

M,  aomprc«M>r  urethr«  miuclo. 

Y,  artery  of  bulb. 

a.  Cowpi!r->i  Kland. 

Z.  vein  ol  bulb. 

K.  duct  of  Cowper'B  ^and. 

P.  pubie  rami. 

A,  internal  pudic  nerve. 


ering  the  crura  of  the  penis  and  are  attaehed  to  the  corpora  cavernosa.  These 
various  muscles  divide  the  urogenital  triangle  into  two  lesser  perineal  triangles, 
the  boundaries  of  which  arc  the  biilbo-cavemosus  muacles  on  either  side  and 
the  transversus  perinei  muscles  behind  (Fig.  19).  At  the  bottom  of  this 
perineal  triangle  is  found  a  dense  fibrous  structure  on  which  these  muscles  seem 
to  rest.  This  fibrous  structure  is  the  anterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament 
(Fig.  20).  As  we  have  seen  before,  this  is  on  the  same  plane  with  the  bony 
wall  of  the  pelvis,  and  is  attached  firmly  to  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium, 
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wliile  l)eliin(l  it  receives  a  firm  attachment  to  the  fascia  of  Colles  (Fig.  20). 
It  is  perforates!  at  its  posterior  part  by  the  urethra,  and  a  short  distance  on 
either  side  of  this  the  artery  of  tlio  bnib  coinea  through.  About  half  an  inch  in 
front  of  tlip  urethral  opoiiiuf;.  it  is  jiiorcrd  by  iIk-  iiitrninl  pivlic  iirfery  and 
dorsal  norve  of  the  penis,  while  tin'  ^iipiTtiriiil  |"Tin<'jil  vf,--:il.-.  iiii-!  iin-vi-*  enter 


Fio.  23. — Tnt  Male  Peringuii  aiter  the   Kehoval 

LlaAHENT. 

Here  m  tec  th?  other  aide  of  the  levator  ani  muscle  to  that  shown 

/.  uiKthra.  B,  gluteus 

«,  triaiisulBT  liKanient. 

S.  obturator  intrrntiB  musrle. 


S,  sphiiicl«T  Bi 


10. 


great  sacro-sciatk  ligomeDt. 
dorsal  vein  of  penis. 
recto-veeicBl  fasria. 
pspaule  of  prostate  ^and. 


tbo  urogenital  triangle  by  piercing  tta  base  (Fig.  21).  The  deep  or  superior 
layer  of  ihe  triangular  ligament,  as  we  have  seen,  is  merely  a  portion  of  the 
ptdvio  fascia,  but  bt-tween  the  so-called  atiperior  and  the  anterior  or  triangular 
ligament  proper  is  a  definite  apace.     The  atructiires  found  in  this  interval  are 
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the  wretlira,  siirroimded  by  tie  coniprossor  uretbrH;  nmsolea,  Cowpcr's  glands, 
the  internal  piidic  artery  and  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis,  the  artery  to  ihe  bulb, 
and  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  i>eais  which  has  entered  this  space  by  passing  back- 


Fm.  23. — The  Pkbimkum  in  the  Female  urtsa  ths  Removal  of  the  LAorA. 
On  the  right  beneath  the  deep  layer  of  the  BUpcrhrial  fascia  the  muBCular  layer  U  seen,  and  on  the 
left  mde.  after  removintt  the  muscular  layer,  thr^  ixirpua  ravcmoBuni,  vagjual  butb  and  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  triangular  ligsmeiil  ar?  seua. 


I.  clitoru. 

S.  CoUpb'  (aaciu  n'tlerted. 

3.  bulb  of  vai^na. 

4.  corpus  cavernosum, 

5.  opening  of  vngiua. 
6',  adduelor  muselc. 

*.  cBVcruoButn  muscle — iwhio-cavprnoBua. 
8,  superficial  layer  of  triaogular  ligiuuunt. 
S,  tuber  iBchii. 
10,  levator  ani. 


obturator  ii 


:cyx. 


IS.  glut 

14,  urethral  opening, 

15,  ischio-bulboBUH  (aphinctcr  vagiiud- 
111,  vuRiua. 

17,  corpus  cavemoaus  muscle. 
IS,  trauBversus  perinei. 

to.  anhincter  nni  extemus. 


I 


rianfiiilnr  lip:nnient  and  the 


ward  through  a  small  opening  between  the  ante 
eiibpiil)ic  ligament  (Fig,  21). 

Coui'RKssuR  Ubethk.k. — Thia  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  ischio- 
pubic  rami  on  either  side,  the  two  mtiBcles  meeting  in  the  mid  line  and  inclos- 
ing the  urethra.     The  larger  body  of  tlii!  muscle  is  inserted  behind  the  urethra. 


a 
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Just  below  this  muscle  is  a  group  nf  iiiiiBcle  fibers  arising  frnm  the  raniiia  of 
tli«  iaoliinm  and  conliniioiis  with  the  compressory  urethra  at  it3  insertion;  tliia 
ia  railed  the  tranavcrsiis  perinei  profundus.  Soniftinies  miiscnlar  fibers  {com- 
jircssor  venic  dorsalis)  frcjni  the  anterior  portion  of  the  bulbo-cavornosus  mus- 
cle pass  obliquely  outward  and  forward,  inclosing  the  entire  circumference  of 
the  root  of  the  penis  and  the  dorsal  vessels. 

IxTEESAL  PtJDic  Arteky, — The  internal  pud ic  artery  arises  from  the  an- 
terior division  of  the  internal  iliac,  pasBiug  out  of  tlie  pelvis  through  the  small 


ii  r,iu.v\ 


I!    FlJ 


TBB  EXTCBNAL  GeNITAUI.  THE  Sui-ElUlclAl.  FaHI'IA  AND    MnSCLES. 

Ttm  utimuy  and  vugiiial  paHaageii  are  aeen.  It  corrHapondB  to  Fig.  20  in  the 
/.  imthml  opeuiiig.  (f.  levator  aiu. 

t.  VR0IIB.  7,  s|)hinctor  ani 

S.  tuber  iachii.  8,  gluteus  maxunua. 

4.  adductor  muBclei  or  tbinb.  0,  coccyi. 

5.  Mjpcrficial  layer  of  triaiiuular  ligainEnt. 

Bciatic  notch;  it  crosses  over  the  spine  of  the  ischium  and  enters  the  perineal 
space,  running  along  rhe  ischial  tuberosity  in  the  fascial  sheath  known  as  Al- 
cock's  canal.  This  ia  situated  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  lower  border  of 
the  ischial  tuWroaity.  It  ascends  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  pubes, 
and  about  one  half  inch  below  the  symphysis  pubis  pierces  the  triangidar  liga- 
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Its  brandies  are  inferior 

;t.v  to  till-  bulb,  ami  artery 


nient  ami  ia  coDlimitxI  oiiwaril  to  tlie  dorsnl  artery. 
hemorrlioulHl,  fniperficinl  iiiu!  (nnisi'iTM-  ]icrincnl,  ari 
to  the  ciirpiis  cavenioaus. 

Internai,  Puoic  NiiKVE.-^Tliis  arises  from  tlie  sacral  plexus  and  follows 
the  same  course  as  the  artery,  the  nerve  being  sitnated  usnally  above.  As  it  passes 
over  the  ischium,  it  divides  iuto  two  branches,  the  perineal,  and  dorsal  nerves  of 
the  penis.  The  perineal  nerve  breaks  np  to  supply  the  small  perineal  muscle! 
previonsly  described,  and  the  two  superticial  perineal  nerves  supply  the  skin  over 
the  part  as  far  forward  as  the  scrotum.    The  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis  is  contin- 


B    PiLTIB    IN    TBE    FeUALG    F 


Fm,  2S. — Thi  Dbbp  Latib  of  Mcsclbs  Formino  the  Flooh  o 

TUB    OCTBIDE. 

Tlie  urethral  and  vogjaal  openings  are  seen.  It  resemblce  Fig.  22  in  the  male. 
I ,  urethra.  e,  eorryx. 

I,  addurtons.  7.  upbincter  ani. 

S.  tuberOBily  of  ischium.  S.  levator  ani. 

4.  olituralor  intpmus.  9.  great  sapro-sriatip  ligament. 

5.  RlutoUS  IT 


lied  onward  with  ihi'  internal  pudic  artery  and  dorsal  artery  of  ilip  penis.    Tig. 
'22  allows  a  deep  ijissection  of  ]wrineuiii  after  removal  of  trinniiular  ligament. 

Female  PeriQenm. — In  the  female  the  perineum  is  divided  into  urogenital 
and  rectal  triangles,  as  in  tlie  male.     The  rectal  triangle  does  not  differ  in  uiy 


!r  in  any    ] 
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way  from  that  found  in  the  male.  In  the  urogenital  triangle  the  vagina  makes 
some  alteration  in  the  relation  of  the  parts.  The  iaehio-bulbosus  muscle  is 
found  in  two  separate  parts  covering  over  the  bulb  as  it  lies  at  the  sides  of  the 
vagina  (Fig.  23).  The  vagina  also  makes  a  cleft  in  the  triangular  ligament, 
which  structure  in  the  female  is  of  less  density  than  in  the  male  (Fig.  24). 

Fig.  25  shows  a  deep  dissection  of  female  perineum  after  removal  of  tri< 
angular  ligament. 

THE  EIDNETS 

The  kidneys  are  the  glands  which  secrete  the  urine.     Tbey  are  situated  on 
the  posterior  abdominal  wall  behind  the  peritoneum,  between  the  upper  border 


Fia.   Sfl. — TbI  POBTBBIOB  SORPACBB 


tif  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  middle  of  the  third  himbar  vcrtebrre  (Fig.  26).  The 
right  kidney  extends  to  the  lower  border  of  the  eleventh  rib;  the  left  is  placed 
somewhat  higher,  and  its  upper  pole  may  rest  on  the  eleventh  rib.  Below,  they 
are  both  separated  by  a  short  internal  from  the  crest  of  the  ileum.  The  kidney 
is  a  hcan-shaped  body,  four  and  one  half  inches  (11.2  cm.)  in  length,  two  and 
one  half  inches  (6.2  cm.)  in  breadth,  and  one  and  one  half  inches  (3.7  cm.)  in 
thickness.     Its  weight  is  about  four  and  one  half  ounces. 
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B«lationa  of  the  Kidney. — The  kidney  haa  an  anterior  or  visceral  surface, 
a  posterior  or  muscular  surface,  an  internal  border  or  hilus,  and  an  external 
border.  The  tipper  and  lower  ends  of  the  kidney  are  called  reapeetively  the 
op  per  and  lower  jwtes. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  kidney  lotiks  forward  and  slightly  outward,  and 
is  partly  covered  by  jwritoneuni.    On  the  right  siile,  it  is  in  relation  above  with 


27.— The  Relation  of  the  K.dnet 

AND  SUPR^BENAL  CAFSmjlS  TO  THE    TlWr 

FauNT   OF 

Them.    (M arris.) 

/.  caval  area. 

9.  duodenal  area  (noupcritonoii]) 

«,  gaatric  area  (peritoneal). 

10.  ciJic  urea  of  eplwn. 

4.  gartric  area  erf  Bpleen. 

Ig.  MiUc  area  (nonperitoneal}. 

0.  uplenip  artery. 

10.  ureter. 

7.  hopatip  area  (peritouoal). 

IS.  aorta. 

to.  vena  c»va. 

the  right  suprarenal  body,  whieh  extends  farther  down  the  anterior  eurface  on 
the  right  than  on  the  left  (Fig.  27).  The  outer  ithree  fourths  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  kidney  lies  behind  the  liver  and  is  covered  by  peritoneum.  The 
outer  three  fourths  of  the  lower  half,  just  below  the  hepatic  area,  is  behind  the 
ascending  colon  and  the  mesoailii;  area  and  is  not  covered  by  peritoneum  be- 
neath the  colon.  The  inner  quarter  of  the  organ  is  behind  the  duo<lenum,  and 
is  nonperitoneal  as  is  its  colic  area.  The  small  area  on  the  internal  asjtect  of 
the  anterior  surface  of  (he  upper  third  of  the  kidney  is  in  relation  with  the 
inferior  vena  cava. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  left  kidney  is  in  relation  above,  for  a  small 
space,  with  the  left  suprarenal  (Fig,  27).  The  upper  fifth  of  the  anterior  sur- 
face lies  behind  the  slouiaoh,  and  ia  covered  by  peritoneum.  The  middle  two 
fifths  is  behind  the  pancreas,  nonperitoneal.  The  lower  two  fifths  liea  behind 
the  colon  and  mesocolon,  the  latter  being  peritoneal.     A  narrow  strip  of  the 
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anterior  surface  in  ila  outer  part  is  in  apposition  witb  the  renal  nurfat-i.'  of  (lie 
spleen,  and  connected  to  this  organ  by  tlie  lieno-renal  ligament. 

The  posterior  surface  on  both  sides  in  its  iipjjer  third  rests  upon  the 
diaphragm,  the  twelfth  rib  crossing  behind  this  (Fig.  28).  Between  the  dia- 
phragm and  the  lower  ribs,  the  pleura  extends  for  a  considerable  distance  be- 
hind the  kidney.  The  inner  third  of  the  lower  two  thirds  lies  upon  the  psoas, 
the  midflle  third  on  tiie  qtiadratus  limiboruni,  and  the  outer  third  rests  upon 
the  tendon  of  the  transversal  is.  The  last  dorsal  iUo-hypogastric  and  ileo-in- 
giiinal  nerves  pass  in  a  direction  downward  and  outward  behind  the  kidney 
on  both  sides.  The  external  arcuate  liRaiiieut  and  tniiisverse  processes  of  the 
upper  three  lumbar  verlebnr  He 
iniiiiediately  liehind  the  muscular 
bed  of  the  kidney. 


J.  truiBvene  proceases  of  tho 
ond  lumbar  vertebrie- 

t,  line  iDdicatiiig  outer  border 
tumborum. 


'la.  29.— Mkouk  Vebticai 

KiDNET.     (Poirier  > 
The  renal  nrter>'  uml  vein,   the  interi 
in,  ralires,  the  ureter,  the  pnpillie  mid 


The  inner  border  of  t]je  kidney  in  its  middle  part  consists  of  an  anterior 
and  posterior  lip,  forming  a  fissure  which  is  known  as  the  hilum.  In  a  space 
between  these  lips,  which  extends  into  the  kidney  substance  for  a  abort  dis- 
tance, is  the  renal  sinus,  and  here  tlio  blood  vessels  and  ureter  enter  the  kidney 
(Fig.  29).    These  vascular  structures  are  known  as  the  pedicle. 

The  relations  from  before  backward  are  vein,  artery,  ureter.  From  above 
downward  the  relation  is  artery,  vein,  ureter.  The  upper  pole  of  the  kidney 
supports  the  suprarenal  body  posteriorly.     It  is  in  relation  witii  the  inner  sur- 
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face  of  l.be  twelfth  rib,  or  on  the  left  aide  may  lie  in  front  of  the  eleventh.    The 
diiiphragiii  and  pleura  intervene  between  the  kidney  and  the  bono.     The  lower 
jHiie  reaches  aliont  two  inches  frnni  the  iliac 
tiTfst  and  is  situated  farther  from  the  median 
line  than  the  upper  pole. 

The  external  border  oi  the  kidney  is 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  anteritir  and 
posterior  anrfaces,  and  rests  upon  the  tendon 
of  the  transversalia.  The  kidney  is  closely  in- 
vested by  a  fibrous  capsule,  which,  winding 
round  tlie  lips  of  the  bilum,  lines  the  renal 
sinus  and  also  sends  prolongations  over  the 
vessels  jukI   ureter. 

The  Pelvis  of  the  Kidney.— This  arises 
from  the  kiduey  sinus  by  a  series  of  small 
tidies,  eight  to  twelve  in  niunher,  called  calices, 
surrounding  one  or  more  papilla.-.  These  fuse 
into  one,  two  or  three  larger  ducts,  which  in 
turn  unite  to  form  the  pelvis.  This  cone- 
ahaped  duet  extends  inward  and  downward, 
decreasing  rapidly  in  size  to  become  continu- 
ous with  the  upper  end  of  the  ureter  (Fig. 
2!l). 

Perirenal  Tissue. — When  the  kidney  de- 
velops, it  grows  out  OS  an  evagtnation  from 
the  Wolffian  duct.  This  divertieuliun  exiendfl 
into  the  surrounding  mesoblastic  tissue,  a  por- 
tion of  which  becomes  differentiated  to  form 
the  kidney  cortex.  The  part  of  the  mesoblast 
that  remains  outside  the  cortex  forma  the  peri- 
renal tissue.  This  remaining  sptmgework  W 
comea  filled  with  fat  and  surrounds  the  kidney, 
being  thickest  alwve,  behind  and  externally. 
.\s  wo  see  fnim  this  moile  of  formation,  no 
special  ligaments  are  develojied  to  hold  the  kid- 
ney in  place,  although  by  sjiecial  disaeftion 
some  uf  the  fibrous  tissue  may  be  described  as 
such. 

This  surrounding  tissue  above  Is  car- 
ried upward  to  the  diaphragm  (Fig.  30), 
internally  over  the  spinal  column  (Fig.  311  to  the  o]>posite  kidney,  while 
botow  it  extends  on  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  as  far  as  the  iliac  fOBBs. 


Fro.  30. —  The  Renal  Pab<;ia  after 

A  SAOrTTAL  IBCIBION  ThBOUQH  THB 

KiDNKT.     (Tistut  fluii  Jacob.) 
I,  IddDey  with  its  sinus. 
X.  auprBroiial  capsule. 
a.  perirenat  (awia  in  front  of  Iddney. 
4,  perirpiuU  fascia  behind  kidney. 
B.  common  insertion  of  its  twa  leaves 
into  tbe  diaphrsKni. 

6,  fatty  capsule. 

7,  pararenal  fasria. 

8,  opening  below  the  twn  layers  of 

perirenal  fascia. 
6,  disphrngni. 
10.  twelfth  rib, 

JJ.  qiiadratua  lumbonlm  milBclc. 
It,  orest  of  ilium, 
JS,  parietal  peritoneum. 
l-i,  adipose  and  rellular  tissue  in  the 

itise  fossa. 


lie  iliac  loaaa.     | 
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lie)ow  il  does  not  fnrni  ho  markedly  a  closed  sac  as  it  docs  over  the  upper  part 
of  the  kitlnev.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  kidncr  originate=i  below  and 
travels  upward  as  it  develops.  The  chief  ageiits  lu  maintaining  the  kidiie\  in 
ito  normal  position  are  the  intra-abdominal 
pressure,  the  attachments  to  the  various  via 
cHfra,  and  to  Eome  extent  the  perirenal  tissue. 


Fio-  31.— Thb  Rekal  Fascia 


oaiox  Trrocob  tu 

E  KroNEY.      (Tistut.) 

KiDNET.      (Henle.) 

XX.  the  mediaD  liue 

6,  6.  fatty  capsule. 

u,(,  uriniferouH  (ubcs. 

I.  the  kidney. 

~.  pararenal  fat. 

*.  »orta. 

S,  parietal  peritciDeuiu. 

IF),  pyramida  of  Malpielii. 

t.  inferior  vena  eav 

9.  vertebra. 

.*.  column  of  Bertini. 

3,  pvriieual  fascia. 

10.  psoas  muscle  willi  ita  Hpo- 

p.  iiapilla. 

i,  poirtRrior  leaflet  o 

pcrire- 

c,  (:al}-i  cmbracinK  papilla. 

D>1  fawia. 

/LnundrQlualuinbiirmuwitb 

S.  tutetiot  leaflet  ot 

P.  pelvis.                                 ^H 

DaliaHia. 

Stmotiire. — The  kidney  on  section  shows  an  outer  cortical  layer  called  tli6 
cortex,  and  an  inner  called  the  medulla  (Fig.  32).  The  medulla  consists  of 
pyramidal  masses,  eight  to  twenty  in  number,  with  their  base  toward  the  coi^ 
ti'X,  called  pyramids  of  ilalpighi.  Their  apices  form  small  prominences  (renal 
[lapilla')  which  project  into  the  renal  calices,  and  contain  Ihe  orifices  of  the 
kidney  tubules.  Between  the  pyramids  are  foimd  the  columns  of  Bertini; 
tbeae  are  processes  from  the  cortex  and  contain  bliwd  vessels,  lymphatics  and 
nerves. 

At  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  in  the  cortex,  are  seen  the  medullary  rays 
which  are  made  up  of  the  cortical  portions  of  the  straight  collecting  tiihiites,  the 
deficending  and  ascending  limb  of  Henle  and  blood  vessels.  The  areas  of  cortex 
between  these  rays  are  known  as  the  labyrinth.  The  pyramids  of  Ferrein  are 
wen  at  ibe  [leriphery  of  the  cortex  and  lie  external  to  the  medullary  rays  and 
Ubvrintb. 
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The  kidney  siibstance  is  made  up  of  small  tubules,  which  couBist  of  a  base- ' 
ment  membraDC  lined  with  epithelium  and  separated  one  from  the  other  by 
connective  tissue.     The  tubules 
-e^fe^Cf/r  Vessel  begin  as  blind  dilated  extrem- 
AFr£Re/iT  V.        ^*'^®     '"*     ^^^    labyrinths     and 
form   what   is   called   the   cap- 
sule.    This    is    surrounded   by 
l(H)I>ed   capillary  blood  vessels, 
which     in     turn     are    covered 
by    a    thill    reflected    layer    of 
the     capsule.     The    capillaries 
are   thus   iucloi^od   between   the 
two    layers    and    the    whole    is 


Oq  the  [tit  ol  the  lifiurc  the  BirsngemeDt  of  the  liluod  vcuBcIa  of  the  kidney  'a  abown, 
course  of  the  urioiferous  tubules. 
».«.  veme  atellatK  of  Verhcycn.  A.  cort*K. 

i.t,  iul^rlobular  vcina.  B,  boundary  lone. 

C,  pnpilUly  lOlie  of  medulla. 
a.a',  BUpprficial  and  dM'p  layers 
of  rortci.  free  of  glonicnili. 
/,  Malpighian  eap»ule. 

3,  firat  convoluted  (ubule. 
medullary  part.  4,  spiral  tubule  of  Schaohowa. 


lodified  from  Klein), 
the  right  the 


m.v,  veins  of  medullary  part. 
*.p,  veins  uf  paiiills. 
o.i,  interlobular  artery. 
tt.  glomeruluii. 


5.  dcBcending   limb  of    looped 
tubule  of  Henle. 

6.  beud. 

7.  8,  9,  tweodins  limb. 

10.  irrcKular  tubule. 

11.  Honind  convoluted  tubule. 
It,  junctional  tubule. 
IS,  14,  collectiDB  tubule. 
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culled  a  Malpighian  corpuscle  (Fig.  33).  The  first  part  of  the  tuhiilo  lead- 
,ing  from  the  capsule  is  the  first  convohited  tubule;  it  passes  through  the 
labyrinth  to  the  medullary  ray  and  becomes  the  spiral  tubule.     Thence  it  passes 

i  ill  to  the  intermediate  zone,  then  straight  through  the  pyramid  toward  the  a]>ex. 
This  part  is  known  as  the  descending  limb  of  Henle's  loop.  Near  the  apex 
it  bends  around,  forming  the  loop  of  llenle,  and  passes  upward  through  the 
'■pyramids,  through  the  intermediate  zone  into  tho  medullary  ray,  as  the  ascend- 
ing limb  of  Henle's  loop.  It  now  continues  its  course  to  the  labyrinth  as  the 
irregular  tubule,  becoming  more  unifonn 
is  known  as  the  second  convoluted  tuhule. 
This  ends  in  the  junctional  tubule  which, 
[passing  into  the  medullary  ray,  joins 
the  collecting  tubule.  The  collecting  tu- 
Inle  is  made  up  of  several  renal  tubules 
and  pursues  a  straight  course  to  the  apex 
of  the  pyramid.  Here  several  imite  to 
form  one  excretory  duct,  which  oiiens 
at  the  renal  papilla-  in  the  kidney  sinus 
(Fig.  .34). 

Blood  Bnpply.— The  kidney  is  su|> 
plied  with  blood  by  the  renal  artery.  The 
chief  function  of  this  arterj',  however, 
is  nut  to  nourish  the  gland  but  to  allow 
the  various  products  of  metabolism  in  the 
Bvstemio  circulation  to  be  acted  upim  by 
the  kidney. 

The  Uekal  AnTEity. — In  the  sinus, 
ihe  artery  subdivides  into  a  fan-shaped 
plexus,  as  seen  in  Fig,  29,  and  the  ter- 
minal liranchea  enter  the  projections  pro- 
duced by  the  columns  of  Bertini  (Fig. 
85).  On  entering  these,  at  their  cen- 
ters, the  arteries  at  once  bifurcate,  so 
that  each  division  skirts  the  boundary  of  s.  ureter. 

,a  pyramid.  Each  pyramid  is  supplied  with  four  or  five  arteries  which  travel 
along  ita  surface  until  the  base  is  reached  (lobar  or  peripynimidal  arteries). 
At  the  bases,  they  give  transverse  arched  branches  which  anastomose  with 
similar  branches  from  other  lobar  arteries,  and  form  the  suprapyramidal  arch 
'.or  pleJtiia.  The  meshes  of  this  network  surr<nund  the  base  of  a  pyramid 
transversely  like  a  collar.  From  this  network  arise  a  number  of  arteries 
dirpcted  toward  Ihe  fibrous  capsule,  usually  between  two  pyramids  of  Ferrein 
Fig.  36). 


within  the  labyrinth ;  this  portion 


Fio.  35. — Thb  Renal  AmrERr  and  Its 
Bhanchks.     CTertut.) 
Right  kidney.    SugitUl  aeodon  neeo  from 
the  trout. 

t.  pyrnDiids  of  Malpifthi. 
S,  3,  polumns  of  Bertini. 

4,  rcnnl  artery. 

5,  its  posl*riiir  branch. 

B.  its    anterior    bmni-h    Ijifurrating. 
7,  pcri|)yrnmidal  arttries. 
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These  arterioles,  knorni  as  the  interlobular  vessels,  end  in  the  capsule  in 
"  eapsiilar  branches,"  some  of  which  perforale  into  the  perirenal  fat.  The  in- 
t4?rlobular  vessels,   however,   give  off   lateral   branchea   all    along   tlieir   route 

through  the  parenchyma, 
wliich  enJ  in  the  afferent  ves- 
11  la  of  nnmeroua  Malpighian 
tufta 

Ihe  glomerular  capillaries 
are  twisted  around  each  other, 
ti  rinmt;  the  lobulated  tuft  de- 
Miilitil  al>ove,  and  end  in  an 
tfferLHt  arterial  capillary. 

Leaving  the  glomeruli,  the 
( iTi  rent  capillaries  pass  toward 
tlic  convoluted  tuhules  and 
the  p^Tamids  of  Ferrein,  and 
form  a  network  which  sur- 
rounds   and    supplies    all    the 

„  cortical   tubules.     In   the   nie- 

Thbort  of 

naovEaTBB  dulla,  the  straight  tubules  are 
found  accompanied  by  parallel 
capillaries — the  arleriu;  recta- 
— which  are  probably  also  de- 
rived from  the  efferent  capil- 
hiries  of  the  glomerulus.  The 
arteria."  recta-  form  a  rectangu- 
lar network  about  the  papillary 
orifice  of  the  collecting  tnbiile. 

-( 1 )  t'lmiplete  absence  of  one  kidney. 

I  atrophied,  the  other  hypertrophied  and 


Fiu.  36. — ScBBMATtc  Dhawino  Showino  th; 

THK  AhRANUEUENT  OF  THE  VaSCCLAR  ASCJ 

PTnAuiiM.     iToitut,] 

1.1,  two  MalpishiBn  pyramida. 
8.  smuB  of  the  kidney. 
S.  colutuDH  of  Bcrtini. 
4.  aiteriel  acchva. 

irhes  of  the  renal  artery. 
^  hraticlics  of  the  renal  vein. 

inlerlolnilar  nrtorius. 

iiitcrluhular  veins. 
'.  direct  (Mraighl)  vciua. 


AbnormalitieB  of  the  Kidneys, 

(2)  One  kidney  very  small  s 
very  large. 

(3)  I^hulati'm,  such  as  ia  se 
animals. 

(4)  'Horseshoe  kidney,  the  two  kidneys  being  fused  together 
pole. 

(5)  Abnormal  position,  one  kidney,  usually  tlie  k-fi,  iiuiy  1"' 
low,  opposite  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  this  being  the  ] 
origin. 

(6)  More  than  one  renal  artery  may  he  present,  or  the  main  artery  may 
break  up  before  it  enters  the  sinus. 


the  fffitus  and  in  some  of  Ihe  lower 


ly  1"'  pliiced  very 
■ution  of  its  earlv 


THE   ttBETEK 


THE  URETER 

The  iin'Tcr  U  a  fihriviniisoiilHr  vanal,  wliicli  emuliicis  tin'  iiriiif  from  the  kid- 
Mcv  ti>  tlif  hlinhlLT,  When  in  silii  it  measure  about  tiftwii  inches  ( ^7  cm.) 
(Fig.  37). 


kW 

■ 

^H^^^^^3^^^^^j^W    U 

? 

mL. 

/ 

Ml 

i 

Bl'j^tu. 

Flu.  37.— SHOWUJU  THt   RtL 


On  btith  Bides,  it  lies  oq  ihe  j>8ons  niiiscle  behind  thp  iwritoneuni  (Fig.  3S), 
sud  IB  criwae*!  oblhuiely  by  ovarian  or  spermatic  vessels.  The  geuito-crural 
nerve  passes  belilnd  it  on  both  sides,  in  a  direction  from  within  downward  and 
ontn'srd.  On  tlic  right  ei<Ie,  the  duodenum  lies  in  front  of  its  commencement. 
Ijiwer  diiwTi  it  is  crossed  by  the  ileo-coHc  artery  and  the  root  of  the  mesentery. 
On  ihe  left  side,  the  loft  colic  artery  and  tlie  mesentery  of  the  pelvic  colon  paaa 
in  front. 


Crossing  ihe  pelvic  brim  at  the  bifuroation  of  the  common  iliac  or  at  the 
fommencement  of  the  external  iliac  {Fi^.  39),  it  passes  down  from  the  eide 
wall  of  the  pelvis  in  a  ciin'ed  direction,  the  convexity  of  the  curve  being  back- 
ward. It  passes  over  the  obturator  nerve  and  artery  and  obliterated  hypogas- 
tric artery,  as  they  run  forward  on  tlie  side  wall  of  the  pelvis.  At  the  spine 
of  the  ischium,  it  crosses  inward  over  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  and  is  crossed  by 
the  vaa  deferens  near  its  termination.  Aa  it  enters  the  bladder,  it  lies  in  front 
of  the  vesicnlie  scminales  and  ia  snrronnded  by  veins  continuous  with  the 
vesical  and  prostatic  plexus.     As  they  enter  the  bladder,  the  two  ureters  are 


Fio.  3a. — ^A  Saoittai.  Section  oi 

On  the  right  the  peritoneuui  in  aeen  intact  with  thr  uroti-r  outaidr  of  it.  whereiu  un  the  left  th?  extra 
pentoQtiBl  timnie  and  the  rnminuii  iliac  branching  intd  the  ejcternat  and  internal  iliac  brauches  are  seen. 
If  the  two  sides  were  brought  together  the  ureter  would  occupy  the  apm-e  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 


placed  about  two  inches  (5  cm.)  apart.  They  run  from  the  bladder  wall  in 
an  inward  direction  for  three  quarters  of  an  inch  (1.87  cm.)  {Fig.  40),  and 
open  on  the  internal  surface  by  two  valvnlar  slitlike  orifices  which  in  the  empty 
bladder  are  about  one  inch  (2.5  cm.)  apart.  In  the  female,  the  pelvic  portion 
of  the  ureter  has  somewhat  different  relations.  As  it  runs  down  on  the  side 
wall  of  the  pelvis,  it  produces  a  ridge  in  the  peritoneum,  which  forms  the  pos- 
terior boumhiry  of  a  small  fossa  (fossa  ovaricu)  in  which  the  ovary  lies.  The 
upper  and  anterior  Iwundary  of  this  fossa  are  formed  by  the  external  iliac  It 
then  passes  inward  underneath  the  broad  ligament,  passing  over  the  vault  of 


THE   rRETER 


ir  hpmorrhoidul, 

7.  middJr  gicmnidiil. 
a,  iotvnui  iliuc. 


to    SI 

THB  Pelvic  Tibbueh.     (AHit  Duval.) 

it  below  tbo  bifurcutioD  oE  the  at 
external  iliac.  I4.  Itft  urater. 

right  ureter.  15,  paoaa  muBcl«. 

1(>,  left  ngmoiditl  artLTy. 


inferior  mesenlerip  srlen'.  'fl-  pulon. 

if.  anterior  layer  ot  pelvic  mesoco 
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tlie  lateral  fornix  of  the  vagina  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  {0.6  cm.)  from  the 
lateral  border  of  tbe  cervix  uteri,  Xear  its  termination  it  is  crossed  by  the 
uterine  artery  (Fig.  41).  Its  course  within  the 
bladder  is  the  same  as  in  the  male. 

Stmcture. — The  wall  is  cdmiioseil  of  an 
outer  fibrous  layer,  then  a  iiiiddle  muscular 
layer,  tbe  muscular  coat  being  in  three  strata. 


-t:' 


FlQ.  41.— .«CHEM, 


HUB  AND  Its  Vessels.  (Poiricr.) 
F  dniwD  juat  Ix-'low  lh<^  uterine  isthmus. 


The  outliuc  of 
n-a  >)y  B  dottnl  Ijnc.  Ad 
1  rrpreacnla  the  outline  of 
whieh  the  urelprs  nrc  awn 


IB  below  this  n?|irFS('iit  the  ' 
the  cervix  uteri  is  indirated  in  this 
Brrh  in  froot  of  the  ciTvix  niiii  vaii 
the  bladder  wull  thmugh  the  iiidpH 
to  extend.  Oti  the  rinht  Hide  uf  the  oi 
uterine  and  vaftinal  urterirH  and  vi'iDsnr 
and  vein  pass  in  (ront  of  lliii  uri'ter. 


The  middle  fillers  are  cirenlar,  the  outer  and 
iuner  longitudinal.  Insidi!  <if  the  muscular 
coat  ia  the  mucous  membrane,  ihe  epitht'lium 
of  which  is  the  same  as  tliut  tound  in  the 
bladder. 

Caliber  of  the  Ureter. — The  caliUir  of  the 
ureter  is  not  uniform  throughout  its  extent. 
At  itrt  junction  witli  tlie  |)elvis,  its  diameter 
is  about  11.2  mm.  From  this  jHiint  on  it  gradu- 
ally dilates  until  it  reaches  a  diameter  of  H  mm. 
As  it  passes  from  the  abdomen  into  tbe  jielvis,  its  diameter  is  about  4  mm. 
From  that  point  to  its  termination  there  is  u  slight  gradual  decrease  in  ita 
ealilier  (Fig.  42). 

Variations. — The  ureter  is  wniietimea  double  at  its  eommenrement ;  some- 
tinres  it  is  double  thnmglioiit  its  coiirsc.  In  rare  cases,  one  ureter  may  open 
into  the  vagina  or  urethra. 


Fio.  43. — ShapboftheRiohtUbe- 

TEIl  AITER   It  has  BEEN   InJECTT' 

Eo  WITH  Tallow.     (Teatut.) 

1,  pe(i-ia  iif  kidney. 

2.  iufundihuJum. 


i,  wide  or  abd 
5.  bend  at  pel' 
S,  narrowing  at  brim. 
7,  wideniQK  in  ixJvic  portion. 
S,  9,  external  iiiae  artery  and  i 
SO,  vesical  i>rifice. 


THE  BLADDER 


THE  BLADDER 

The  blfldder  is  a  miisoular  pruic-li  wliicli  acts  as  a  temporary  reservoir  for 
the  urine.  lis  capacity  varifa  in  different  individuals,  but  an  average  is  about 
twelve  ounces.  It  is  situated  in  the  anterior  part  of  Ibe  pelvic  cavity,  bebind 
the  symphysis  pubis  and  the  retropubic  pad  of  fat.  and  in  front  of  the  rectum, 
from  whicli,  in  tho  male,  it  is  separated  by  the  vesicula'  aeniinales  and  the  ter- 
iiiinal  portion  of  the  vas  deferens.     In  the  female,  it  is  separated  from  the  rec- 


t.  RiflUMt  >|HI 

5.  iileiua  at  Si 

i.  TttTO-vtMeal  told, 

turn  by  the  uterus  and  upper  jmrt  of  tlic  vagina  {Fip,  47),  It  presents  varying 
forms  and  relations  according  to  whether  it  is  distended  or  empty, 

Belationa.— The  bladder  lias  an  apex  and  five  surfaces;  they  are  a  superior 
i)r  flbiiominal,  a  jmetero-inferior  or  hasat,  antero-inferior  or  pubic  and  two  lateral 
(I-'ig6.  43  and  44). 

The  apex  looks  ujiward  and  forward  and  is  connected  to  the  abdominal  wall 
Iiy  a  fibro-muficular  cord,  the  uracbns.  On  either  side  of  it  are  the  obliterated 
Itypogaalric  arteries  whicli  pass  upward  from  the  sides  of  tbc  bladder. 

The  superior  or  ahdominal  surface  is  entirely  covered  by  peritonetmi  and 
extends  antero-posferiorly  fn>iu  the  apex  to  the  base.  Laterally  it  is  separated 
/rom  the  BJdvs  of  the  bladder  hy  the  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries  (Fig.  45). 

The  antfiro-infrrior  or  pubic  surface  (Figs.  46  and  47)  is  that  part  of  the 
bladder  in  relation  with  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  triangular  ligament,  internal 
ohniraliir  mnsclcs  and  the  anterior  portions  of  the  levator  aui.  It  looks  down- 
ward and  forwaril,  and  is  not  covered  by  peritoneum, 
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The  base  or  fundus  (diagrammatic  view)  looks  downward  and  backward 
(Fig.  48).  In  the  male,  it  is  in  relation  to  the  rectum,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  reflection  of  tlie  recto-veaical  fascia.  In  the  female,  the  base  lies  in 
contact  with  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  and  the  c^rtx 
of  the  uterus. 

The  lateral  surfaces  or  sides  (Fip.  48)  are  in  relation  to  the  levator  am 
and  obturator  interuus  miisclu!!  with   (lit.'ir  fascial   covevings.     The  sides  are 


Fm.  +4.— VERTir, 


I.  nock  of  bladdrr. 
I.  ureteral  urilice. 
S.  Iiladder. 
4,  Uter&l  littament. 

B.  ubturator  fosrU. 

C.  levator  ani  ducia. 

7.  obturator  intrenus  muacle. 
3.  levator  »ni  miiwle. 
0.  pelvic  layer  of  fiuria. 
to,  ialerai  proitatia  (asda  (capmlp). 


II,  extouaioD  of  ischio-reotal  fonn. 

IS,  inleriml  pubie  artery. 

l.S.  deep  traoBverHe  perinei  iDUScle. 

14,  iwhio-pubic  ramus. 

IB,  iichin-cavemuHU*  muscle. 
17.  bulbo  caivem<itni»  arteiy. 

15.  biUbo  cavemoBUB  muacle. 
In,  membruuuus  urethra. 
SO,  bulb  of  the  uretlun. 


cTOaaed  obliquely  from  below,  upward  and  forward,  by  the  obliterated  1 
gastric  artery.  Above  and  behind  this  cord,  the  bladder  is  cnvered  by  ] 
toneum,  wliile  below  and  in  fnmt,  it  is  covered  by  recto-vesical  fascia. 

That  portion  of  the  bladik'r  immediately  around  the  internal  urethral 
orifice  ia  called  the  "  neck."  In  the  male,  it  rests  upon  the  prostate  and 
connects  with  the  urethra  passing  through  it,  but  has  no  definite  anatomical 


limits. 
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THE   BLADDER 


The  Distended  Bladder.^Whcn  tho  bladdpr  is  distended,  tlie  various  bor- 
idere  and  surfares  are  obliterntcd  so  lluit  llie  bladdfr  aaaumca  an  oval  shape 
(Fig.  4tl).  The  superior  sur- 
face, upper  part  nf  the  infra- 
lateral  and  upper  part  of  the 
htt»a\  surfaces,  take  moat  ]iart  in 
the  distention,  and  the  lateral 
knd  posterior  borders  are  oblit- 
erated. The  sujierior  surface, 
from  being  almost  a  flat  plane, 
attsninfs  varying  degrws  of  con- 
vexity uDtil  it  coniPB  to  represent 
a  segiiicDt  of  a  sphere  (Fig.  4'.)). 
The  peritoneal  reflection  from 
the  ajiex  is  carried  upward  with 
increasing  distention  nntit  il  may 
be  from  one  to  two  inches  (2.^  to 
6  c.e.)  above  the  symphvsis,  thns 
markedly  iuerea^iug  the  area  of 
t]ie  prevesical  space,  or  space 
Df  Retzina.  Laterally,  the  peri- 
toneal reflecti<in  from  the  side 
wall  of  tlie  pelvis  is  also  elevated. 
Bohiud,  its  alleratiou  in  position 


— DuoRAiofATic  Draw  I  Nil  .' 

SCRTACE  OF  THK  BlaDOEH  IS  THE 

Abovb  Wrbn  Looeiho  Down  in: 
V.  ujiiHrr  surface  ol  bladder. 
P.  aymphviu  pubiii. 


r      -15  — The  PKRrroNEAL  Reflet 

THE  BI.AIIIIER  ALDNO  THE  CoUltSB  OF'  THE  HlPOQAO- 

TKic  Akteky,  asSebn  intue  Newbobm.      (TeBtUt.) 
Thuart^ry  in  Ihe  (ulult  a  obliterBted  in  the  BToEter 
port  uf  its  coursp.  farmins  a  mrd. 

.4,  superior  poBtcrior  part     1,  vi!«rD-rectaI  ptrtitoneum 
of  the  bladder  covered  torming  oul-dt-«ac. 

by  pciitoiimmi.  S,  rieht  ureter. 

jV,  ijiferior  lUiterior  purl  ut     S,  tight  vas  der^rciis. 
the  bladdernot  covered    4-  onrtn. 
by  peritoneum.  S,  right  iliac  artery. 

B,  H'tiiinal    vegicle.  G,  right  iatemal  ihac. 

7,  right  uDibilieal. 
ambilioat  artcr?  fnriw  mcwt  of  the  obliter^ 
what  M  Krneralty   4poken  of  aa  Ihs  hypo. 


!■*  very  aliRlit,  but  the  recto- 
vesical space  is  relatively  in- 
creased. In  depth,  the  urethra! 
orifice  and  lower  part  of  the 
bladder  remain  fairly  constant 
in  po.-<ition,  the  oritice  descend- 
ing slightly.  The  distended 
bladder  comes  into  more  inti- 
mate relation  with  the  side  wall 
of  the  iJolvis,  being  in  apposi- 
tion with  the  hypogastric  artery, 
the  obturator  vessels  and  nerves, 
and  the  vaa  deferens;  while  a 
large  part  of  the  organ  becomes 
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intra-aljdoiiiinal  am!  is  in  rolatiuii  tu  Iho  anterior  aMoiiiiniil  wall  fur  a  vary- 
ing distance. 

Ligaments  of  the  Bladder. — The  lif-amenia  are  described  as  true  and  falss. 
The  false  ligaments  are  merely  folds  of  peritoneum.  A  reflection  of  peritoneuoi 
from  tiie  apex  over  tlie  iiraeluia  is  calle<l  tlie  anterior  false  ligament,  Thia 
forms  tlie  upper  part  of  llie  posterior  wail  of  the  space  of  Retzins.  The  peri- 
toneal reflection  from  the  side  wall  of  the  pelvis  to  the  lateral  borders  and 
superior  surface  of  the  bladder  are  tlie  lateral  false  ligaments.  They  dip  down 
slijihtly  into  the  spiico  k'lwei'U  (lie  hlii<lder  and  pelvic  walls,  which  is  called  the 


pnravpsica!  fossa.  Behind,  two  dintinct  folds  of  peritoneum  cover  the  vas 
deferens  anil  are  desorilied  as  posterior  false  liganicnls:  these  correspond  to  tlio 
folds  of  Douglas  in  the  female,  and  form  the  lateral  boundaries  of  ihe  recto- 
vesical pouch. 

The  true  ligaments  consist  of  the  urachus  extending  from  the  apex  to  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall;  tlie  lateral  processes  of  pelvic  fascia  firmly  fix  the 
lower  part  of  the  bladder  in  position.  In  front,  two  folds  of  this  fascia  extend 
from  the  symphysis  over  the  prostate  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  bladder — 
the  pulw)- prostatic  ligaments.  Within  these  folds  are  strands  Qf  muscular  fibers. 
The  lateral  ligaments  are  the  pelvic  fascia  as  it  passes  from  the  levator  ani  to 


levator  ani  to     | 
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llic  l.lii.l.lpr.      Tlic  li 
ruiindiiip  the  vesicn 


snl  siirfnpp  is  fixed  in  its  lower  part  hy  the  fascia  aur- 
iiiiialcs  ami  tern liimt ion  of  the  vaa  deferens.     This 


FlO.    4*1. DtAOKAUUATtC    DraWISO    SbOWINC. 

«   DlLJlTED    lit^AUDER    IN    A     I'ELI 

TMB  Floor  akd  the  TisBUEa  Constitutim 
IIate  Bkkn  Reiiovsd. 
The  Uiwpr  part  of  the  aiitcrior  surfacp  is 
pdvi*  i*  in  the  lithotomy  poutioo. 

P.  BQtoro-i  of  trior  or  pubir  siirfut 
L.  lateral  mriarc^s. 


contains  some  niiiscniar  fiber  and  extends  back 
word,  gaining  attachment  to  the  rectum  and  tin 
front  of  the  aacrnni. 

Stmctnre  of  the  Bladder. — Tlie 
peritonetil  coar,  as  we  liave  seen,  only  gives  a 
partial  covering  to  ilie  viscus.  The  muscular 
coat  is  very  thick  and  is  disposed  in  three  layers, 
which  are  somewhat  irregidar.  The  outer  coat 
J9  disposixi  for  the  niii»t  part  in  a  longitudinal 
or  veriical  direction,  some  of  the  fibers  from  the 
inferior  surface  being  continuous  with  the  mus- 
culature of  (he  prostate,  while  in  front  they  arc 
cimtiniioiis  wilh  the  muscle  fibers  in  the  pubo- 
prostatic ligament  (Fig-  50),  The  middle  coat 
is  not  found  as  a  complete  layer,  some  oi  the 
fibers  Iteing  horizontal  (Fig.  SI)  and  some  longi- 
tudinal. Over  .the  trigone  it  forms  a  continuous 
Uypr,  the  fillers  running  transversely,  while  near 
the  urethral  ori6ce  they  are  dispersed  in  a  cir- 


Mir8CDI.AB 

FlBERH  or  THE   AnteBIOB   LaYEK 

OF  THE  BtdHiosB  Wali..  (Sappey.) 
longituiiiQiiI  ebera  of  the  anterior 

wiUI. 
t,  Che  Bomc  fibors  which  are  pontitiii- 

uus  at  the  tup  of  the  bladder  with 

those  ot  the  cpposilt  side. 
the    urachuB    surraunded    by    the 

middle  anterior  fihcra. 
grf^up  of  fibers  delAchinK'themselvpfl 

from  the  priuripal  bundle  U>  sprtad 

over  the  lateral  vesical  wall. 
lateral   fibers   exlendiuK  out   (nun 

the  loneitudiiia]. 

antero-luteral  lonsitudiDal  6beni. 
spancuTOsiB    by    which    the    longl- 

tudiital      medium      Rbets      atlacfa 

thcDisetves  to  the  infi'rior  part  of 

the  aymphyaia  pubis. 
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eular  manner.  The  inner  coat  is  a  tliin  stratum,  the  fibers  of  which  run  longi- 
tudinally, forming  the  interna]  Bphinotcr  (Fig.  1)2).  The  Buhmueous  coat 
separates  the  mucous  meuibnine  from  ilic  inner  miiscnlar  layer.  This  fonna  a 
definite  layer,  except  over  llie  trigone  of  the  bladder,  where  the  mucous  layer 
is  firmly  adhereut  to  the  underlying  muscular  surface. 


Fro.  fil.— MiBDLB  on  Cibcdlab  Layer  or  the 
MuBcut^A  Wall  of  the  BLtnuEH.  (I^appey.) 
/,  /.  eirculur  or  trnnsvprBC  fibers  of  the  hindder 

tonning  bundles  whirh  (it  into  one  aiiothET. 
t,  muBcular  fibeni  uf  the  uruchus. 
S,  3.  aphinoter  of  the  bladder  cmliraeiiig  the  Iw- 

giniuDg  the  prostatic  portion  nt  the  urfithra. 
4.  nit  through  tbe  vedcal  gphiocter  ahowing  its 
thickness. 


'.  1,  1,  streaked  buodlca  of  Bbere  extendiog  from 
the  top  toward  the  neck  of  the  blnddcr  diviii- 
iuK  HJid  uniting  with  one  another. 

B,  S,  i.  elliplieol  tueshes  in  the  longitudinal  axis  re- 
sulting from  the  union  of  these  bundles. 

S,  muscular  fibers  at  the  urachuB  sepnratibg  below 
and  continuous  with  the  other  fiben. 

i,  fibers  of  this  layer  forming  a  cylindrical  shettth 
which  GEtends  along  the  urethral  muroHB. 

B.  sphinrtcr  of  tbe  bladder, 

e.  cuIsGCtioo  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  ure- 
thra. 


The  mucous  layer  is  a  continuous  memhrane  lining  the  whole  internal  sur- 
face of  the  bladder,  and  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  ureters  and  urethra; 
it  is  disjwsed  in  folds  and  is  loosely  attached  to  the  bladder  wall,  except  over 
tlie  region  of  the  trigone.  Tlie  epitlielium  ia  a  transitional  stratified  type,  the 
same  as  that  lining  the  ureter. 

Oavity  of  the  Bladder.— In  the  empty  bladder,  this  is  said  to  assume  tbe 
shape  of  the  letter  "  Y  "  (Fig.  43).  The  stem  of  the  Y  is  represented  hy  the 
beginning  of  the  proslatic  uretlira  in  the  male.  Normally  in  the  living  body, 
tlie  interior  of  the  bladder  probably  never  possesses  this  shape,  but  would  be 
better  represented  as  a  slitlike  cavity  extending  from  the  apex  almost  directly 
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backward  if>  ilie  internal  meatus.  In  the  distended  bladder,  tlie  cavity  aasiimea 
an  ovul  aliape  (Fig.  49). 

The  Orifices. — On  the  inner  surface,  three  openings  may  ho  seen :  Above  and 
behind,  the  two  openings  of  the  ureters,  while  at  the  lowest  part  is  the  urethral 
internal  meatus  or  urethral  orifice  (Fig.  44),  Lines  joining  these  orifices 
would  form  the  boundaries  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  sides  measuring  about 
an  inch  (2.5  l-.c.)  in  the  empty  bladder.  Tliis,  triangular  area  is  called  tlie 
trigone. 

Vesaels  and  Nerves.— Tlic  blood  utipiili/  of  the  bladder  comes  from  the  su- 
jierior  and  inferior  veaical  jirteries.     The  veins  (Figs.  53  and  .">4)  form  a  dense 


£,  sterna]  iliac. 
S,  internal  iliac. 
i.  gluteal. 

5,  obtuTBtor. 

6,  Boiatie. 


7,  plexuH  of  Suntoriui. 
S.  vaa  (lelereos. 
S.  dutBulis  peaia. 

10,  internal  pubic. 

11.  Uaddcr. 


lii(>  eniranre  < 

tstic  plvxtis  iind  einplit 

lymphatics  go  to  the  iliac  glands. 


prostate  and  surrounding 


plexus  about  the  base  of  the  bladder  just  above  thi 

)f  the  ureter.     This  jilexiia  coiiimuuicates  freely  wiili  the  pro 
to   tributaries   of   the   internal   iliac   veins.      The 
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TliP  «(■/■(■(?  supply   h  tlerived  from   the   (X'lvic  plexus  of  t.lie  syuumtlietic 
id  the  third  and  fourth  sacral  iier\-es.     The  former  supplies  the  upper  por- 

tii'ii  and  the  latter  its  neck 
and  hase. 


K  Fkuale  Bi^ddeh 


THE   URETHRA 

—,,,,,  ,  I.  »  FlO.  66, EnTIHB     LENllTROrTBB 

Ihe  male  urethra  la  a  canal  extending  from       Mals  tTnGTHRA  froh  thk  Nki-k 
the  bladder  to  the  esternal  meatus.     In  the  male  it      oftbeBladuehtotheExtbhhai. 

.  .  UbinahT  Meatos.      (T«ylor.) 

measures  ahont  eight  inches  in  length,  and  passes 

through  the  prostate,  eompressor  urethra?  muscle  and  corpus  spongiosum  of  the 
penis  (Fift.  55).  In  its  course  from  the  bladder  as  far  as  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment, the  urethra  forms  a  continuous  cur^e  with  the  convexity  backwurd.  At 
this  point  a  reverse  curve  appears  when  the  penis  is  flaccitl.     The  whole  coufm 


t;    WUUltl    LULICM)         u 


THK    UKKTIIKA 


<if  the  canal  thus  resembles  the  letter  "S"   {Fig.  50).     When  the  penis  is 
erect  or  held  in  position  for  the  passage  of  an  iiiatnuneiit,  the  reverse  curve  is 


Fio.  56.— Cortes  ot  the  Vbi 

THRA  When  the  Oroan  ib  FLAcao 
Canal.     (Testut) 

ALSO  THE  Fixed  Portion  of  th« 

I,  ■ymphyiia  pubu. 

d,d,  horisontal  line  pasBing  through 

5.  Deck  o(  bladder. 

the  lowest  edge  of   the  sym- 

S.  lowot  point  oT  the  bulb  ul 

10.  buib  of  urethra. 

phjiiis. 

tbemethra. 

o,  a.  the  plnue  of  the  aupprior 

c.  V.  horizontal  line  drawn  through 

^.  angle  of  the  peniE 

Btrait  ot  Ihc  pelvis. 

the  iM^nile  angle. 

5.  Madder  cvity. 

6,  b.  iuis  of  Ihe  syniphyais. 

/,  /,  horizonlnl  line  drawn  thmugh 

6.  prwute. 

c.  c.  horiiotilBl  line  drawn  throiiKh 

the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

ranul. 

On  the  right  of  the  &pm  ki 

o  be  found  o  scalo  in  the  nietrie  eyste 

m  which  permits  Ihe  reader  to  make 

out  rapidly  the  diBlnnce  in  a  v 

rtical  line  which  separates  different 

piu-ta  niEirkod  on  the  cuts. 

obliterated,  the  anterior 
limb  of  the  posterior 
cnrve  being  prolonged 
forward  afid  npward 
(Fig.  57). 

The  nrethra  is  di- 
vided into  three  portions 
for  descriptive  purposes : 
the  prostatic,  the  mem- 
branous and  the  spongy 
portion. 

TIi«  Prostatic  Ure- 
thra.— This  part  extends 
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through  tbe  primtatp  gland,  lunj  is  slightly  curved  in  direction,  the  convexity 
of  the  ciirve  being  backward  (Fig,  TiB).     It  is  one  and  one  quarter  inches  (3.1 

cm.)  in  length,  and  is 
somewhat  spindle-shaped. 
The  dilated  middle  por- 
tion is  the  widest  part  of 
the  whole  urethra.  On 
cross  section  it  is  horse- 
shoe-ahaped,  with  the  con- 
vexity forward.  The 
posterior  wall  or  floor 
contains  a  median  ridge, 
the  vern  montaniim,  on 
the  summit  of  which  is  a 
small  depression.  This 
depression  is  the  opening 


FlO.  fi8.— MmlBHANDDB  URBTtlltA   At 

Af.(7,  Hmito  of  merobranoiia  urcthru. 

D.T,  deep  layer  Vriangul 

5.7'.  superfidal  Inytrr  of 

e.c.   rorpus  cavemoBuni. 

C,S.  rorpUB  BponsJDsiUD. 

C.F.  Coltca'  fawiii. 

B.V.  bulbous  uretlira. 

F.  proatate. 

B.D,  ejaculatory  duct. 

S,  BympbysiB. 


r  ligami^nl. 


of  the  sinus  pocnlaris,  a  small  cul-de-sac 
which  extends  into  the  proslate  for  about 
cue  quarter  of  au  inch,  and  is  analogous  in 
the  male  with  the  uterus  in  tlie  female.  On 
either  side  of  its  opening  into  the  urethra, 
are  the  oi)ening3  of  llie  common  ejaculatory 
diiots,  Alwut  the  vern  niontaniim,  are  the 
openings  of  the  diicta  of  the  prostate,  while 
on  either  side  is  a  groove  called  the  prostatic 
sinus. 

The  Membranous  Portion.^ — This  part 
extends  from  the  prostate  to  the  bulb  of  the 


Fill     SB  —1.  ENlTO-tHINAUY  «INCS  IH  TBI 

Mai*  Tat  Phobtate  Havinh  Bees 
Opened  Ahteeuohlt  avd  Its  Lat~ 
BRAL  Lobes  Retraitted  (Tcstut.) 
At  this  pnint   the  poRt«nor  urethrs  u 

bladder  and  witb  the  ejaculatory  ducia, 
/.  th.-  bladder. 
t.  urctbra. 

3,  proatate. 

4,  v«ni  mnntanum. 

5,  Ircnum  of  the  veru  montAnum.  j] 
0,  urethral  ere 
7.  proatatie  utriele  {udus  p 
S,  orifices  o(  the  ejaculatory  duets. 
9,  iiroEtstie  fossette. 

10,  liit4TBl  deprcBsioiis  o(  the  veni  mon- 


ontAnum.  j^^^H 
IS  poculothj^^^^ 
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penis.  It  is  about  an  inch  (2.5  cm.)  from  the  symphyais  piibia,  and  lies 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament.  The  anterior  wall  ia 
about  one  half  inch  in  length,  while  the  posterior  wall  is  a  little  more.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  urethra  opens  into  the  bulb  by  an  oblique  opening.  It 
ia  completely  surrounded  by  the  compressor  urethnc  muscles,  while  on  either 
aide  are  Cowper's  glands.  At  its  comraencement,  it  is  immediately  in  front 
of  the  rectum,  but  in  its  course  it  cim-es  forward  while  the  rectum  curves  back- 
TFard;  hence  at  its  termination  there  is  an  interval  of  about  half  an  inch  be- 
tween the  two.  At  its  termination 
the  anterior  portion  has  passed 
through  the  triangular  ligament  bo- 
fore  entering  the  bulb,  and  here 
there  is  a  small  area  with  no  im- 
mediate covering  and  it  can  be  eas- 
ily punctured  by  an  instnmient 
(Fig- 58). 

The  Spongy  Portion. — The 
spongy  portion  extends  from  the  an- 
terior layer  of  tlie  triangular  hga 
ment  to  the  meatus  and  is  about  six 
inches  (15  cm.)  in  length.  It  is  sur 
rounded  by  the  erectile  tissues  of  the 
corpus  spongiosum,  the  greater  part 
of  the  tissue  being  behind  the  urethra 
in  the  bulb,  and  in  front  and  on  the 
side  of  the  glans.  The  caliber  of 
this  part  is  not  uniform  through- 
out (Fig.  60),  thus  it  is  larger  in 
the  part  surrounded  by  the  bulb,  be- 
comes smaller  in  the  corpus  spongi- 
osum, and  as  it  enters  the  glans  it 
becomes  markedly  dilated,  the  di- 
lated portion  being  known  as  the 
fossa  navicnlaris.  The  external 
meatus  is  vertical  in  direction,  and  is 
the  narrowest  and  least  dilatable  por- 
tion of  the  whole  canal.  Therefore,  it  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  60  that  the 
three  dilatations  of  the  canal  are  the  fossa  navicnlaris,  the  bulb  and  the 
prostate. 

Th«  Stractnra. — The  urethra  consists  of  a  muscular,  submucous  and  mucous 
layer.  The  external  coat  is  a  thin  layer  of  unstriped  muscle,  continuous  with 
the  musculature  of  tlie  bladder  and  prostate.     The  submucous  layer  consists 


' 4 

Fia.   60.  —  The   Natttiul   DiLATATtotis   and  Nab- 

BOWIHU3    OF   THE    URBTBRA.        (Testut.) 

1.  Ihc  bladder. 

2.  neck  of  bladder. 

5,  collar  of  the  bulb. 
4,  meatus. 

The  natural  dilatatioDa  are: 
B.  of  the  proatate. 

6,  of  the  bulb. 

7,  of  the  fosBB  oavicularia. 
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of  vascular  and  erectile  tisane.  Tliis  is  found  not  only  in  the  spongy  portion 
but  also  in  the  niemhranoiia  and  proatatic  portions.  The  raucous  menilirane 
is  a  ihiu  delicate  layer  lined  by  transitional  epithelia  continuous  with  the 
bladder  and  urethra.  The  superficial  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
columnar,  except  at  the  meatus  and  fossa  navicularis,  where  it  Iteconica 
squamous.  The  membrane  is  disposed  in  folds  during  the  flaccid  condition  of 
the  organ,  and  on  the  interna!  surfai^ 
are  the  orifices  of  iinmerdns  glands. 
Some  of  these  in  the  membranous  ami 
the  first  part  of  the  S])ongy  porlion 
are  called  the  glands  of  Littre.  The 
ducts  of  Cowper's  glands  ojien  inln 
the  bulbous  portion  near  its  commence- 
ment. 

The  urethra  in  tlie  female  (Fip. 
(U)  is  a  short  canal  about  one  and  one 
half  inches  (3.7  cm.)  in  length,  im- 
liedded  in  the  anterior  vaginal  wall. 
Tlic  external  meatus  is  situated  be- 
neath the  clitoris  and  has  the  shape  of 
an  inverted  "  V."  The  whole  urethra 
in  the  female  morphologically  repre- 
sents that  portion  of  the  prostatic  ure- 
thra in  the  male  which  is  situated  be- 
tween the  bladder  orifice  and  the  sinua 
pneularis. 

The  Blood  Supply. — The  prostatic  portion  ia  supplied  by  branches  of  the 
middle  hemorrhoidal  artery,  the  membranous  portion  by  the  inferior  liemor- 
rlioidal  and  transverse  perineal  arteries,  the  spongy  portion  by  the  arteries 
which  go  to  the  penis.  The  venous  return  ia  in  part  by  the  dorsal  vein  of  the 
penis,  and  in  part  directly  by  the  prostatic  plexus.  The  lymphatics  of  the 
membranous  and  spongy  portion  go  to  the  inguinal  glands,  while  those  of  the 
prostatic  portion  go  to  the  iliac  glands. 

The  ner\-e  supply  of  the  urethra  ia  from  the  superficial  jK-rineal  and  dorsal 
nerves  of  the  penis,  and  also  branches  from  the  hyiwgastric  plexus.  ^^M 


TmNHVenat     Vertical     Section 
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near  its  end.    Compare  it 


COWPER'S   GLANDS 

These  are  two  small  iKidics  about  the  size  of  a  [tea, 
side  of  the  inembranuiis  urethra,  Ijelweeii  the  apes  of  tin 
bulb  of  the  corpus  spongiosum   (Fig,  (!2).     The  gland 


branching  tubules,  which  are  arranged  in  small  lobules.     The  excretory  duct 
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jrior  Inyer  of  llio  deep  perineal  fascia  (triangular 

t,  the  fasein  iDPiwd  ami  drawn  down, 

3,  Cowper'n  gland  on  tlie  riBht  side  freed  and  delivered. 

4i  artpry  of  Cowinr's  gland. 

6,  Cowper'n  giund  on  the  left  aide  covered  by  fascia. 

6,  QiembnuiouB  urethra  eut  through . 

7,  buibo-urethral  artery. 


SCROTUM 

The  BcroliuTi  in  the  bag  in  which  the 
tewles  and  a  part  of  the  spermatic  cord  are 
contained  (Fig.  (i3).  Its  onter  surface  ia 
wrinkled  in  appearance,  light  brown  in  color 
and  is  divided  in  two  haivca  by  au  elevated 
narrow  band  called  a  raphe. 

Septum  Scroti. — The  two  sides  of  the 
si-rormn  are  further  separaled  above  by  a 
continnalion  of  the  dartos  sheath  aronnd  the 
testes  and  up  their  inner  sides  to  the  penis, 
in  which  intervening  space  Is  a  layer  of  cel- 
lular tissue. 

.Vbove  the  penis  is  the  snspcnsory  liga- 
nienr  which  binds  the  organ  to  the  pnl»;s. 

The  scrotum  is  composed  of  several 
layers,    and    within    it    are    the    testes    and 
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their  epididymes,  the  former  surrounded  by  a  tunica  vaginalis.  The  layers  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  are  not,  properly  speaking,  a  part  of  the  scrotum.  The 
scrotal  layers  are : 

The  skin  (integument). 

The  dartos  sheath,  which  is  a  red  layer  of  fascia  continuous  with  the  dartos 
sheath  of  the  penis  and  with  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum  and  abdomen. 
It  contains  elastic  tissue  and  unstriped  muscle  fibers. 

The  cellular  tissue  layer. 

The  outer  layer  of  spermatic  fascia  which  is  the  extension  dowTiw^ard  of  the 
intercolumnar  fascia. 

The  middle  layer  of  spermatic  fascia,  which  is  the  extension  downward  of 
the  cremasteric  muscle  and  fascia. 

The  inner  spermatic  fascia,  which  is  an  extension  of  the  transversalis  and 
is  pushed  down  during  the  descent  of  the  testes. 

Tunica  Vaginalis. — This  consists  of  a  parietal  and  visceral  layer  of  serous 
membrane,  formin^r  a  clostnl  sac.  The  visceral  layer  invests  the  body  of  the 
testicle  except  behind,  where  the  ducts  and  vessels  are  attached,  being  here  con- 
tinuous with  the  parietal  layer  that  lines  the  inner  wall  of  the  scrotum. 


Spermatic  pord 


Artery  of 
cord. 


TESTES 

The  testes  are  two  ()val-sha])e(l  bodies  situated  on  eitlier  side  of  the  scrotum 
(Fig.  C4)  ;  they  arc  separated  from  one  another  by  a  partial  septum  extending 

across  the  scrotum  from  before  backward. 
They  are  about  one  and  one  half  inches 
(3.7  cm.)  long,  one  inch  (2.5  cm.)  in  diam- 
eter from  before  backward,  and  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  (1.87  cm.)  from  side  to  side. 
Tlieir  long  axis  extends  from  below  upward 
and  slightly  outward  and  forward ;  the  left 
is  normally  lower  than  the  right.  On  the 
upper  and  posterior  borders,  extending  also 
slightly  on  to  the  outer  surface,  is  placed  a 
crescentic-shaped  body  called  the  epididymis. 
The  enlarged  u])j)er  end  of  this  is  the  globus 
major  (head),  and  the  lower  end  is  the  globus 
minor  (tail),  the  intennediate  portion  being 
known  as  the  body  of  the  epididymis.  The 
*^     -.     ,.^    r«  ,,  irlobus  major  is  attached  to  the  testes  by  the 

Fig.  04.— The  Tunica  Vaginalis      '^.  •*  .  .        .  , 

Opened,  Exposing  the  Testis  with     Visceral   layer  of  the  tunica   vaginalis,   and 
THE  VisoERAL  Layer  COVERING  It     ^^j^^  |^^,  ^^^^  j^^^^g  cuierging  from  the  testes 

AND  THE  Parietal  Later  Lining  the  ^    *  . 

Scbotal  Tissues.    (Gray.)  at    its    ui)per    end    (vasa    efferentia).     The 


Tunica  vaginalitf 
parieUU  layer. 


TESTES 
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globus  minor  is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  testes  by  areolar  tissue  and 
the  visceral  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  intervening  portion  or  body  is 
separated  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  testes  by  an  infolding  of  the  tunica 
between  it  and  the  testes,  forming  the  digital  fossa,  seen  from  the  outer  aspect. 
From  the  upper  end  of  the  testes  near  the  glohiia  major,  are  usually  found  two 
small  bodies — one  sessile,  and  one  pedunculated.  The  former  is  a  remnant  of 
the  Wolffian  tubules,  corresponding  to  the  parovarium  in  the  female.  The 
pedunculated  one  is  derived  from  tlie  Wolffian  duct,  representing  the  epoopboron 
in  the  female. 

The  Timica. — The  scrotum  is  lined  by  a  serous  sac  derived  from  the  perito- 
neum (tunica  vaginalis).  In  the  posterior  part  of  the  scrotum,  tliis  is  reflected 
on  to  the  epididymis  and  tes- 
ticle, surrounding  tbem  ex- 
cept where  they  are  iu  eui\- 
tact  with  each  other,  and  [ma- 
ter i  or  ly  where  tlie  vessels 
pass  to  or  from  the  testes  anil 
epididymis.  The  part  of  the 
sue  lining  the  scrotum  is 
called  the  parietal  hiycr  and 
the  part  covering  the  testes 
is  called  the  visceral  layer 
(Fig.  64). 

Strnctnre. — The  testis 
has  a  complete  librous  cov- 
ering, the  tunica  albuginoa, 
which  forms  the  tliickeiied 
ridge  on  the  posterior  border 
(mediastinum).  From  this 
fibrous  ridge,  septa  pass  into 
the  glands  and  divide  it  into 
compartments  (Fig,  65) ;  the 
glandular  structure  is  found 
in  these  compartments  and 
oonsista  of  a  great  number  of 
minate  ducts  called  seuiin- 
iferouB  tubules.  These  unite 
to    form    the    tubuH    recti, 

which  pass  into  the  mediastinum,  where  they  enter  a  complicated  canal 
work  called  the  rete  testis.  From  this  canal  system,  fifteen  to  twenty  small 
ducts  pass  into  the  globus  major.  Tn  the  globus  major  these  small  ducts  be- 
come markedly  convoluted,  forming  conii  vaseulosi,  And  finally  ©pen  into  one 
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obule  »r  the  testis  cndiiiH  in  a  straight  duct, 
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,  aberrant  vas  of  Roller. 

I  deferens. 
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duct  calleil  the  canal  of  tlie  epididymis.  This  iu  its  course  is  greatly  convo- 
luted and  coiled  iipoQ  itself  to  form  the  body  and  especially  the  globus  minor. 
If  stretched  o«t,  it  would  meaaiirp  about  twenty  feet.  The  canal  of  the  epididy- 
mis emerges  from  the  globus  minor 
as  the  vas  deferens  (Fig.  6(i). 


Fio.  66. — Vbhttcal  Section  of  the  Testis  and 
Epididtmib,  Showing  the  Lime  of  Refleo 

TION  OP  THE  ViaCERAl.  LaHEB    OF  TUB  TdNICA 
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Blood  Sapply. — The  testicle  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the  spermalic  artery. 
This  vesBci  has  a  long  course,  arising  from  the  aorta  just  below  the  renal  ar- 
teries; it  extends  dowTiward  iu  the  abdominal  cavity  to  the  internal  abdominal 
ring,  thence  passing  down  the  inguinal  canal  in  the  spermatic  cord;  it  enters 
the  testes  at  the  upper  part  of  its  posterior  border  (Fig.  67).  Within  tlie 
gland  it  is  distributed  along  the  fibrous  septa  and  beneath  the  tunica  albuginea. 

The  spermatio  vein  forms  a  plexii.«,  the  pampiniform,  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  testis  and  epididymis  whi('h  passes  upward  and  forward  to  the  front 
part  of  the  cord,  where  it  is  most  marked.  The  vein  then  passes  through  the 
e.vternal  abdominal  ring,  the  inguinal  canal  and  the  internal  ring  and  empties 
into  flu'  vena  cava  on  the  right  tiide  and  the  renal  vein  on  the  left 

The  Spermatic  Cord  and  Vas  Deferens. — The  spermatic  cord  is  about  fonr 
inches  in  length,  and  extends  from  the  globus  minor  of  the  epididymis  to  t 
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The  spermatic  cord  (Fig.  68)  derives  its  coverings  from  different  layers  in 
the  abdominal  wall,  from  within  outward,  the  process  of  peritoneum,  called  the 
funicular  process,  being  continuous  below  with  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Outr 
side  of  this  is  the  infundibuliform  or  transversalis  fascia,  the  cremasteric 
fascia  from  the  internal  oblique,  and  the  intercolumnar  fascia  from  the  ex- 
ternal oblique. 

The  vas  deferens  (Fig.  69)  is  a  small  duct  which  conveys  the  semen  from 
the  testes  to  the  urethra.  It  can  be  felt  as  a  small,  cordlike  structure  running 
up  tlie  posterior  part  of  the  spermatic  cord ;  its  appearance  is  white  and  glis- 
tening. A  small  portion  of  its  course  is  within  the  scrotum,  where  it  ascends 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  epididymis.  It  then  passes  through  the  inguinal  canal 
with  the  other  constituents  of  the  spermatic  cord  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring. 
Here  it  winds  round  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  passing  downward  and  back- 
ward on  the  side  wall  of  the  pelvis;  it  crosses  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery 
and  obturator  vessels  and  nerves.  Crossing  inward  to  its  termination,  it 
raises  in  its  course  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  crosses  the  ureter  just  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  latter,  and  then  turns  downward  in  close  apposition  to  the 
base  of  the  bladder  to  the  inner  side  of  the  vesicula*  seminales,  to  the  base  of 
the  prostate,  where  it  terminates  by  joining  the  duct  from  the  vesicula  seminales 
to  form  the  common  ejaculatory  duct 

The  Vesicula  Seminales  (Fig.  3). — These  are  situated  on  the  basal  sur- 
face of  the  bladder,  extending  from  over  the  lower  part  of  the  ureter  above  to 
the  base  of  the  prostate  below,  running  external  to  the  terminal  portion  of  the 
vas.  The  vesicle  forms  a  convoluted  mass  about  two  inches  (5  cm.)  in  length, 
and  in  reality  is  a  single  tube,  coiled  upon  itself  and  held  together  by  con- 
nective tissue.  When  opened  out,  it  measures  five  or  six  inches  in  length.  The 
vesiculac  seminales  lie  almost  in  apposition  at  their  lower  end  but  above  are 
widely  separated  and  spread  outward  almost  horizontally  between  the  base 
of  the  bladder  and  the  rectum.  The  lower  ends  open  into  the  vas  to  form  the 
common  ejaculatory  duct.  They  are  developed  as  diverticula  of  the  vas  deferens, 
as  the  gall-bladder  is  developed  from  the  common  bile  duct. 

Common  Ejaculatory  Duct. — This  duct  is  a  short  canal,  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  (1.8  cm.)  in  length,  extending  dowTiward  in  a  cleft  of  the  prostate 
gland  to  the  urethra  where  it  opens  into  or  at  the  margins  of  the  sinus  pocularis. 
The  sinus  pocularis  is  a  small  depression  just  below  the  highest  part  of  the 
veru  montanum,  and  is  the  analogue,  in  the  male,  of  the  uterus  in  the  female. 

THE  PROSTATE  GLAND 

The  prostate  gland  is  situated  in  the  male  pelvic  cavity  beneath  the  bladder, 
and  completely  surrounds  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  It  is  about  one  and  one  half 
inches  (3.7  cm.)  in  its  transverse  diameter,  about  an  inch  (2.5  cm.)  from  be- 
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fore  backward,  and  about  one  and  one  quarter  incliee  (3,12  cm.)  from  aboro 
downward.  In  shape  it  is  said  to  resemble  a  Spanish  chestnut,  and  has  a  baae 
directed  upward,  an  apex  directed  downward,  a  posterior,  an  anterior,  and  t«'o 
lateral  surfaces.  The  base  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  under  surface  of  tlie  bladder 
(Fig.  70),  the  musculature  of  the  one  being  directly  continuous  with  that  of 
the  other.  There  is  only  a  shaDow  groove  between  tlie  circumference  of  this 
surface  and  the  bladder  where  tliL'y  are  not  structurally  continuous.  This 
groove  is  filled  by  several  large  veins. 


Fig.  70.— PnortLB  Vi«w  of 


stu|»nsury  pptiilc  ligun 
subpubic  liRBment. 

■eminal  vesicle. 


S,  compressor  urpthra  rouscle,  Btrialwi  mus- 
cle of  Henle. 
NOTK.— The  iduscIm  of  Guthrie,  Wilsou  and  Hen 


(Albarrm.) 
a|>]LiiLcter  aiii  muscle. 
diH'p  transverse  pfriuei  musrle. 

superficial  transversa  p«Hiiei.  

ciit-oO'  muscle.  comprcsKir  uretlm  a 

muscle  of  Guthrie, 

uoceleraliir  muscle. 

preprosttttic  layer  of  pelvic  fascia. 

transverse  pelHc  [igament. 

ociuted  and  Iheir  Gbers  are  couiiM^ed. 


The  apex  is  the  lowest  portion  of  ilie  gland,  and  rests  on  the  superior  or 
deep  layer  of  the  triangular  ligameoit  The  ]H>aterior  surface  is  somewhat  tri- 
angular and  is  separated  from  tlie  rectum  by  pelvic  fascia.  The  lateral  surfaces 
are  convex  from  behind  forward  and  from  below  upward.  They  are  covered 
with  pelvic  fascia  which  separates  Ihcm  from  the  levator  ani.  The  antartor 
surface  is  narrow  and  rounded  in  its  lower  part.  In  front  and  a  little  above 
the  apex  on  this  surface,  the  urethra  leaves  the  gland.  The  anterior  surface 
occupies  the  space  between  the  two  levator  ani  muscles,  and  is  covered  by  pelvio 


overed  by  petvto   i 
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fascia,  a  portion  of  which  forms  the  pubo-prostatic  ligament.  The  common 
ducts  enter  the  prostate  at  the  upper  part  of  the  poaterior  surface,  running 
downward  and  forward  to  open  into  the  prostatic  urethra.  Tlie  triangular  por- 
tion of  the  gland  loetween  these  duets  and  the  urethra  is  called  tlie  middle  lobe 
(Fig.  71). 


Fw.  71. — Tbb  Lobes  or  the  Pbostate  and  the  Perineal  Faucias.     (Albarran.) 

The  sri-c&Iled  middle  lobe  is  seen  clearly  behind  (he  urethra  and  in  [rant  of  the  cjaculatory  duct. 

This  part  of  the  gland  bounded  by  tho  bladder,  urethra  aod  ejaeulatury  ilucis  is  supposed  to  be  the 

piineipal  port  of  the  gland  involved  in  prostatic  hypertrophy.     It  is  simply  the  portion  of  the  lateral 

lobefl  above  the  ejaculatory  duct. 

1,  preprostatic  layer  of  pelvic  fascia.  6,  transverse  ligament  of  perineum. 

f ,  external  sphincter,  prostatic  segment.  7  and  S,  leaflets  of  the  aponeurosis  of  Dcnon- 

S.  aubpubie  ligament.  villiers. 

i,  dorsal  vein.  S,  coniprcasor  urethrie  or  cut-off  muscle. 

S,  aupraurethral  faaeia.  10,  infraurethrul  Inyer  of  fa-icia. 

The  Relations. — It  lies  in  front  of  tlic  rcctiiui  and  one  aud  one  half  incliea 
(3,7  cm.)  from  tlie  anus.  It  is  situated  beliind  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis, 
at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch.  The  bladder  is  aliove  it,  the  siijierior  layer  of  the 
triangular  ligament  below  it,  and  the  levator  ani  muscle  on  either  siile.  Imme- 
diately surrounding  it  is  pelvic  fascia  forming  a  thick  layer.  A  line  of  cleavage 
is  made  in  this  layer  by  the  prostatic  p]e.\ii.f  of  veins  which  surround  the  sith-s 
and  base  of  the  gland  (Fig.  72).  The  portion  of  fascia  outside  of  these  veins 
is  described  as  the  external  capsule.  A  thin  portion  of  fascia  is  found  inside  the 
veins  between  the  latter  and  the  true  ca];siile  of  the  prostate.  Tho  gland  itself  is 
surrounded  by  a  fibrons  capsule  except  at  Ibe  base,  where  it  adjoins  the  bladiier. 

Stmotnre. — It  consists  of  two  lateral  lol)os  and  a  middle  lobe.  The  lateral 
lobes  are  developed  as  two  separate  portions  and  in  some  of  the  lower  animals 
remain  distinct.     In  man,  they  unite  together  to  form  one  mas?*.     The  sii-cnllcd 
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middle  lobe  is  merely  the  portion  of  gland  between  the  urethra  and  conunon 
ejaoiilatory  duct  and  is  not  marked  off  by  any  distinct  separation  from  the 
lateral  lobes.    A  true  middle  lobe  with  a  distinct  line  of  cleavage  is  often  presenL 


ra.  72— Saoittal  'Section  Taiioi.i.H  the 

Prostate  a 

Little  to  Tfin  Leit  of  tbx  Median  Lmi 

Note  the  rcmn'iia  □(  the  ejncululury  (ei 

niBioii)  duct 

the  veacal  sphbcter  and  the  pIcxuMB  ol  veinB 

tbla  region.     (TcMut.) 

13,  pelvis  foscJA  behind  prostate. 

t.  UAddcr. 

H.  anus. 

r.  neck  of  bladder. 

15,  16.  external  sphincter.                     ^1 

S,  BDtenor  bluddcr  ligament. 

lb-.  CowpcT'a  gland.                                    M 

;7.  bulb  of  urethra.                                    ■ 

S.  prevwieal  apace. 

IS.  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra.       ^M 

19.  eonwra  cavemoaa.                             ^1 

7.  recto-VMipftl  space. 

8.  prostate. 

£;,dt.-ep  dorsal  vein.                                 H 

9,  veru  niDDtaaum. 

//,  VKA  deferens  of  right  side. 

».«^tu».                                          ■ 

Tho  gland  consists  for  the  greater  part  of  muscle  fibers,  that  portion  in  front 
of  the  urethra  being  altogether  muscular.  Elfiewhere,  the  glandular  structure 
is  found  imbedded  in  the  muscular  compartments.     This  consists  of  minute 
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tubules  lined  wil.li  ohimnar  epithelhim.     Ttiese  open  by  about  twenty  ducts 
into  ihe  urethra  on  eitlicr  aide  of  ihe  veru  niontamim. 

Blood  Snppl;. — Tbo  prostate  is  supplied  with  bloo<J  by  the  inferior  vesi- 
cal and  inferior  heniorphoidal  arteries.  The  blood  is  returned  by  the  prcetatic 
plesHs  of  veins,  wliieh  empties  into  the  vesical  plexus. 

Lymphatics. — The  lymphatic  return  goes  to  the  iliac  glands. 
Nerves. — The  nerve   supply  of  the  prostate  comes  from   the  hypogastric 
plexus. 

THE   PENIS 

The  penis  consists  of  three  longiliidinal  columns  of  erectile  tissue;  two  of 
the  columns,  the  corjwra  cavernosa,  much  larger  than  the  third,  are  placed  side 
by  side,  while  the  third  column,  the  corpus  spongiosum,  is  placed  on  the  under 
surface  in  a  groove  between  tlie  other 
two.  It  is  Ibrougli  this  portion  that 
the  urethra  paases  (Fig.  73). 


Fic.  73. — Pekiu  Uhetbra  in  the  State  of 
Repose  amd  Ebection.   (from  Poiricr.) 
I,  cutaneous  layer.  S.  urc^thru, 

t.  dorea]   vein,  flanked     6,  mrpua  apouttioaum. 
■ID  rtuih  Bide  by  doi^      7.  dorsal  vein, 
■alarteiy  and  nerve       B,  artery  of  coTUHPttVPr- 

3.  tiiniiii  HllmgineB.  noBum. 

4,  utery  i>(  the  eoipua     B,  venouii  plexus. 


Fm.  74.— RooTB  OF  THE  Penis,     {From  Poirier.) 
/,  the  annular  Gbera  of  the  suapeOiory  ligament. 
«.  pubiit. 

3,  the  fibera  of  the  Euspeosory  ligament  dcscendiiis 

4.  the  erector  peDiB  muarle. 

5,  the  bulb  of  the  corpora  aponeioaum, 

6.  the  central  fibrous  tendon  of  the  perineuni. 


Boots  of  Penis. — The  corpora  cavernosa  arise  from  the  ascending  ramus  of 
tiie  i,ti-biuni  on  either  side,  and  are  covered  by  the  iscbio-cavernosUB  muscle 
(Fig.  74).  They  extend  forward  and  inward,  uniting  with  one  another  and  the 
corpus  spongiosum  to  form  the  body  of  the  penis.  The  corpus  spongiosum  at 
ita  orj^  consists  of  an  expanded  portion  called  the  bulb,  which  is  covered  by 
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the  ischio-biilbosua  luust-Ie  and  reats  against  the  triangular  ligameDt,  the  middle 
of  the  urogenital  triangle.  This  proceeds  forward  in  the  mid  line  of  the  peri- 
neum to  join  the  corpora  cavernosa.  At  its  distal  extremity  the  corpus  spoi^ 
osiun  becoinea  expandr-d  and  forms  a  cap  which  fits  over  the  conical  extremitiea 
of  the  corpora  cavernosa.  This  is  known  as  the  glans  penis  (Fig.  75).  It 
alightly  overlaps  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  ihia  projecting  border  is  known  as 
the  corona  glandis.  At  the  summit  of  the  glans  and  sliglitly  on  its  under  sur- 
face, is  the  meatus  urinarius  or  external  opening  of  the  urethra  (Fig.  76). 
The  three  columns  of  the  [>euis  are 
bound  together  by  fibrous  tissue,  each 
of  the  parts  having  a  separate  cover- 
ing. Between  the  corpora  caveriioga, 
the  fusion  of  this  covering  forms  un 
incomplete  septum — the  sei)lum  pee- 
liniforuiip. 


Glahh.     (Afltr  Ttatut ) 

The  anterior  lignmciiC  has  bcea  cut  tbroudh 
tho  glana  pulled  to  one  aide. 
1,  anterior  cittreniity  of  the  corpus  BpongioBun 
t,  anterior  ligmnentB, 

5,  ureltiTHl  ([utier  between  Ihc  corpora  caveruo 
4,  B,  giniu  with  posterior  capsule. 

6.  the  elrft  to  its  lower  piirt. 


FiQ.  76.— Tits  End  or  tbb  pBire&   ] 

(From  Poirier.) 
1.  the  meatus.  j,  the  eotx> 

?.  Ihe  (renum.  5,  balano-preputil 

a,  fossa  tieaide  tile  fre-  cus- 

□um.  G,  prepuce. 


I  spongiosu 


The   penis   is  covered  with  i 
»cr  piiri.  which  is  loose  and  freely  movable,  to 

a  of  the  urethra.  allow    foF    expansion    of    the    organ. 

It  is  continued  over  the  glaus  as  a 
resembling  mucous  membrane,  and  frequently  de- 
double  fold  of  delicate  skin 


thin,  fimdy  attacbetl  layei 

scribed  as  such.     From  behind  the  corona  glandis,  i 

is  fumied  which  covers  over  tlie  glans  in  the  flaccid  condition  of  the  penis.    This 

is  known  as  the  prepuce,  and  disapjiears  in  the  erect  condition.     The  skin  over 

the  body  and  glans  then  apjiears  in  its  true  continuity.     From  just  lielow  the 

meatus,  a  small  fold  of  skin,  the  frcnum  preputii,  passes  to  the  under  surface  of 

the  prepuce.    The  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce  and  posterior  portion  of  the  skin 

over  the  glans  contains  sebaceous  glands  which  secrete  smegma. 
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Suspensory  Ligament. — A  band  of  fibrous  tissue  extends  from  the  symphysis 
pubis  to  the  penis,  and  is  attached  to  its  fibrous  capsule.  This  is  the  suspensory 
ligament.  At  its  attachment  it  separates  into  two  parts  and  through  the  space 
thus  formed  pass  the  dorsal  vessels  and  nerves. 

Stmcture. — Each  column  of  the  ]:eiiis  is  made  up  of  fibrous  covering  con- 
taining many  elastic  fibers,  and  within  this  capsule  an  irregular  spongework 
of  fibrous  trabecula?  are  formed.  The  interstices  of  the  spongework  consist  of 
blood  spaces  lined  by  endothelium  and  empty  directly  into  the  veins.  Hence 
the  size  of  the  organ  is  subject  to  great  variation,  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  blood  contained  within  this  spongework. 

Blood  Vessels. — The  arterial  supply  comes  from  the  branches  of  the  in- 
ternal pudic;  these  are  the  artery  to  the  bulb,  the  arteries  to  the  corpora  cav- 
ernosa, and  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis.  The  glans  is  supplied  by  the 
dorsal  artery  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  internal  pudic.  The  veins  empty 
directly  into  the  prostatic  plexus  or  into  the  dorsal  vein,  which  itself  empties 
into  the  prostatic  plexus.  On  the  upper  or  dorsal  surface,  in  a  groove  between 
the  corpora  cavernosa,  the  dorsal  vein  is  sitiiatcd.  On  either  side  of  the  vein 
are  the  dorsal  arteries  and  just  outside  of  those  are  the  dorsal  nerves. 

Lymphatics. — These  go  to  the  inguinal  glands. 

Nerves. — The  dorsal  nerve  and  suj)erficial  perineal  nerves  from  the  in- 
ternal pudic  ner\'e  supply  the  skin,  while  the  hypogastric  plexus,  indirectly 
through  the  prostatic  plexus,  suj)plies  the  erectile  tissues. 

In  the  female,  the  clitoris  is  the  analogue  of  the  penis.  It  is  very  small  in 
comparison,  and  consists  of  only  two  columns,  the  corjTora  cavernosa.  The  bulb 
of  the  vagina  is  the  analogue  of  the  bulb  of  the  penis;  it  is,  however,  split 
in  two  by  the  passage  of  the  vagina,  and  has  a  sej)arate  ischio-bulbosus  muscle 
covering  each  part.  The  bulbs  of  the  vagina  unite  in  front  between  the  urethra 
and  clitoris  to  form  a  venous  plexus,  which  is  continuous  with  the  glans 
clitoridis. 


CHAPTER   III 


THE  URINE 


In  treating  of  the  subject  of  iirine,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  give  it  the 
comprehensive  and  exhaustive  consideration  demanded  by  a  text-book  on  urine 
analysis.  The  examination  of  the  urine  will  be  gone  into  chiefly  with  reference 
to  its  bearing  on  pathological  conditions  noted  in  geni to-urinary  surgery.  I 
shall^  however,  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  so-called  medical  pathological 
conditions,  because  Ave  find  that  the  kidney  diseases  heretofore  considered 
strictly  within  the  domain  of  medicine  have  begun  to  enter  the  surgical  field. 
Moreover,  in  the  surgical  diseases  of  the  kidney  due  to  pressure,  irritation,  new 
growths  or  pathological  deposits,  an  associated  nej)hritis  is  wont  to  occur. 

Diseases  of  metabolism  do  not  come  Avithin  the  scope  of  this  work,  except- 
ing so  far  as  they  may  be  considered  associated  with  the  subject  or  must  be  dif- 
ferentiated from  diseases  having  symptoms  in  coumion  with  them. 

We  will  briefly  discuss  tlie  characteristics  and  the  constituents  of  normal 
urine  before  proceeding  to  take  up  the  various  pathological  changes.  The  card 
used  in  my  laboratory  will  serve  as  a  guide,  as  it  indicates  the  point  of  view 
from  which  we  regard  the  subject  We  will  give  the  tests  used  in  our  routine 
work  and  mention  the  others  only  by  name,  in  order  that  they  may  be  studied 
in  text-books  on  urinary  analysis,  if  the  reader  desires.  There  are  many  topics 
not  mentioned  on  the  card  that  will  be  spoken  of  and  their  importance  briefly 
considered. 

I.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  normal  urine  is  a  transparent  fluid  of  an  aqueous  consistency,  of  a  pale 
yellow  color,  with  a  characteristic  odor  and  acid  reaction,  and  a  specific 
gravity  of  from  1.018  to  1.025  at  60°  F.  Few  of  these  characters  are  so  fixed 
that  a  slight  variation  signifies  disease.  The  diet,  the  weather,  the  occupation 
of  the  patient,  may  change  the  features  of  the  urine  within  certain  limits  in 
health.  On  the  other  hand,  great  and  persistent  departure  from  the  above 
standard  usually  means  that  either  the  kidneys  or  the  other  urinary  organs  are 
diseased,  or  that  the  organism  as  a  whole  is  deranged. 
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n.   COMPOSITION  AND  PROPERTIES   OF  THE  URINE 

The  constituents  of  the  urine  are  derived  from  two  sources:  from  the 
catabolism  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  from  the  waste  of  ingested  food  and 
liquids. 

The  following  table  (from  Parkes)  shows  the  composition  of  normal 
urine,  together  with  the  amount  of  each  constituent  excreted  in  twenty-four 
hours : 

Water 1,500.00  gms.  50  oz. 

Total  soUds 72.00  "  1,110.96  grs. 

Uric  acid 0.55  "  8.4  " 

Hippuric  acid 0.40  "  6.1  " 

Creatinin 0.91  ''  14.04  " 

Pigment  and  minor  organic  matters 10.00  "  154.00  " 

Sulphuric  acid 2.01  "  31 .00  " 

Phosphoric  acid 3. 16  "  48.75  " 

Chlorine 7.80  ''      108.01-123.44  " 

Ammonia 0.77  "  11.88  " 

Potassimn 2.50  "  38.57" 

Sodium 11.09  "  171.11  " 

Calcium 0.26  "  4.01  " 

Magnesium 0.21  "  3 .24  " 

Selection  of  Specimens  of  Urine  for  Examination. — For  accurate  urinary 
analysis,  either  the  total  amount  of  uriue  passed  in  twenty-four  hours  or  a 
sample  taken  from  the  entire  quantity,  is  collected  in  a  clean  half-gallon  bottle, 
kept  in  a  cool  place,  well  corked.  In  either  case,  the  quantity  eliminated  in 
twenty-four  hours  should  be  measured.  If  this  is  impossible,  a  four-oimce 
specimen  of  the  night  and  morning  urine  should  be  obtained.  The  urine  passed 
in  the  morning  after  a  night's  rest,  is  least  likely  to  contain  albumin  or  sugar. 
Voided  urine,  if  allowed  to  stand  warm  and  in  an  open  vessel,  becomes  opaque 
in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  by  the  multiplication  of  bacteria,  which 
change  the  urea  to  ammonium  carbonate. 

Presenration  of  Specimen. — Urine  should  be  examined  in  as  fresh  a  state 
as  possible.  If  it  has  to  be  kept  more  than  a  few  hours,  some  antiseptic  must 
be  added.  The  best  method  in  the  author's  hands,  has  been  the  addition  of  a 
crystal  or  two  of  thymol.  The  addition  of  an  ounce  of  saturated  solution  of 
boric  acid,  or  two  five-grain  tablets  of  the  same  to  a  quart  of  iirine,  is  preferred 
by  some ;  others  recommend  five  grains  of  salicylic  acid  to  four  ounces  of  urine. 
A  drachm  of  chloroform  to  four  ounces  of  urine  is  also  effective.  Formalin  is 
sometimes  used,  but  cannot  be  recommended,  as  it  interferes  with  tlie  ex- 
amination. 

Physical  Properties  of  the  Urine. — Amount  in  Twenty-foue  Hours. — 
The  amount  of  urine  voided  in  twenty-four  hours  by  a  healthy  adult  averages 
from  1,200  to  1,600  c.c.,  the  mean  figure  being  about  1,400,  forty-eight  fluid 
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Urine  of 


Laboratory  of  Dr.  Ramon  Guiteras,  80  Madison  Ave. 

Address 


Date 


Report  to  be  sent  to 


Amount  in  24  hours. 
Color. 
Reaction. 


Albumin. 
Sugar. 
Urea. 
Uric  acid. 
Diacetic  acid. 
Bile  pigment. 
Chlorids. 


Physical  Examination. 

Spontaneous. 

Odor. 

Specific  gravity. 

Chemical  Examination. 


Serum. 
Fehling  test. 
Per  cent. 


Nucleo. 


By  Catheter. 
Transparency. 
Total  solids. 


Quantitative. 
Quantitative. 
Grains  to  ounce. 


Aceton. 
Carbonat<?s. 


Urat<*s. 

Indican. 
Other  organic  elements. 


Phosphates. 


Sulphates. 


Amorphous  deposits. 

Crystalline  deposits. 

Red  blood  corpuscles. 

Pus. 

Mucus.  Tissue. 

Epithelia. 

Casts. 

Cylindroids. 

NlicroOrganisms. 

Diagnosis  from  urine  analysis. 

Remarks: 


Microscopical  Examination. 

Ix^uoorytes. 
Shreds. 


Fat  globules. 


Other  elements. 


Fig.  77. — Urinf:  Analysis  Chart.^ 

ounces,  or  three  pints.  Roughly  s])caking,  the  kidneys  secrete  two  ounces  an 
hour,  that  is,  one  ounce  each.  Children  pass  relatively  larger  amounts  than 
adults.  One  kilo  of  the  body  excretes  on  the  average  of  1  c.c.  of  urine  per 
hour.  Women  pass  smaller  quantities  than  men,  on  account  of  their  smaller 
average  size.  By  taking  violent  exercise,  by  abstaining  from  drinking  water, 
etc.,  and  by  jiromoting  free  perspiration,  the  excretion  is  diminished,  but  the 
<lensitv  is  increased.  The  amount  is  sometimes  markedly  increased  after  enio- 
titms  (joy,  grief,  fright),  and  varies  also  at  different  times  during  the  day. 
The  largest  amount  of  urine  is  usually  passed  in  the  afternoon,  a  moderate 
amount  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  smallest  amount  at  night.  In  warm  weather, 
much  smaller  amounts  are  i)assed  than  during  the  cold  months. 

C\>LOK. — The  color  of  urine  varies  considerablv  evc^n  in  health.  The  color 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  urochrome  and  urobilin.  Diluted  urines  are  usually 
pale;  concentrated  urines  are  dark.     The  color  may  be  changed  by  drugs,  the 


*  The  accompanying  charts  are  used  by  the  author  in  recording  urinary  examinations.    They 
may  be  kept  printed  in  blank  form,  as  illustrated,  and  filed  with  the  history  of  the  case. 
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amount  of  water  drunk  and  the  other  factors  influencing  quantity,  and  some- 
times by  the  quality  of  the  food. 

The  color  of  the  urine  is  markedly  pale  and  forms  a  diagnostic  feature  in 
chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  diabetes  mellitiis  and  insipidus. 

In  acute  fevers  and  in  congestion  of  the  kidneys  it  is  highly  colored,  due  to 
concentration  of  the  urine.  A  dark  brownish-red  color  is  often  characteristic 
of  hemorrhage  from  the  kidney.  Hemorrhage  from  the  bladder  or  ureters  gives 
the  urine  a  bright-red  color. 

Odor. — The  odor  of  the  urine  is  characteristic  and  cannot  be  compared  with 
any  other.  Certain  variations  from  the  normal  are  significant  of  disease.  If 
freshly  voided  urine  is  putrid  or  aumioniacal,  there  must  have  been  decompo- 
sition in  the  bladder  or  above  this  organ,  as  is  often  the  case  in  pyelitis  and 
cystitis. 

When  large  quantities  of  pus  are  present,  the  odor  is  sulphuretted,  owing 
to  the  decomposition  of  the  albuminous  substances.  In  diabetes  mellitus,  the 
urine  usually  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor.  Certain  foods  and  dnigs,  such  as 
asparagus,  garlic,  the  balsams  of  copaiba  and  Peru,  turpentine,  saffron,  etc., 
impart  easily  distinguishable  odors  to  the  urine. 

Transparency. — Normal  urine,  freshly  voided,  is  always  perfectly  trans- 
parent On  standing  a  few  minutes,  a  faint  cloud  often  appears,  known  as 
the  nubecula,  which  floats  in  the  center  or  sinks  to  the  bottom.  It  consists  of 
mucus,  bacteria  and  epithelial  debris.  In  women,  vaginal  mucus  is  mixed  with 
the  urine  and  may  cloud  it  considerably;  and  in  catarrhal  and  other  inflam- 
matory conditions  of  the  genito-urinary  tract,  the  normal  mucous  cloud  may 
also  be  increased.  The  urine  is  then  cloudy  from  the  first  on  being  voided. 
The  normal  mucous  cloud  is  distinct  from  other  causes  of  turbidity  to  be 
mentioned. 

Cloudiness  in  urine  may  result  from  (1)  bacteria,  (2)  phosphates,  (3) 
urates,  (4)  pus,  and  (5)  fat.  The  following  table  shows  the  shortest  methods 
of  differentiating  the  causes  of  cloudiness  by  means  of  simple  reagents. 

Differentiation  of  the  Principal  Causes  of  Turbidity  in  the  Urine. 

( 1 )  Heat  the  urine  for  a  few  seconds : 

(a)  Turbidity  increases  or  precipitate  forms:  bacteria,  mucus,  phosphates 
or  pus, 

(6)  Turbidity  disappears :  wra<es. 

(2)  Add  acetic  acid : 

(a)  Turbidity  unchanged:  bacteria,  urates, 

(6)   Turbidity  increased  or  precipitates:  mucus  or  pus,  or  both, 

(c)  Dispelled  at  once:  phosphates. 

(3)  Add  potassium  hydrate: 

(a)  Turbidity  or  precipitate  disappears:  urates, 
(h)  Is  changed  to  a  gelatinous  coagulum :  pus. 
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Reaction. — In  herbivora,  the  urine  is  alkaline;  in  camivora,  acid.  In 
man,  on  a  mixed  diet,  it  is  normally  acid.  The  acidity  depends  upon  the  food 
ingested  and  is  due  cliiefly  to  the  presence  of  acid  sodium  phosphate  and  hip- 
puric  acid.  The  acidity  varies  at  different  times  of  the  day  in  regular  sequence; 
diminishing  goon  after  meals,  it  changes  in  ahout  three  or  four  hours,  when  the 
urine  may  become  alkaline.  Alkaline  salts  or  vegetable  acids  in  the  food  in- 
crease the  alkalinity,  the  acids  being  converted  into  carbonates  (alkaline  salts) 
in  the  blood.  An  excess  of  meat  in  the  diet  will  increase  the  acidity,  while  a 
vegetarian  diet  produces  alkalinity. 

The  acidity  is  tested  by  means  of  red  and  blue  litmus  paper;  the  blue  turns 
red  in  acid  urine;  the  red  turns  blue  in  alkaline  urine. 

Specific  Gravity. — The  siiecific  gravity  of  normal  urine  is  between  1.012 
and  1.024;  the  standard  nornnil  average  1.020  at  (iO"  F,  It  varies  in  health, 
according  to  the  time  of  day,  the  meals  and  the  amount  of  exercise,  the  amount 
of  fluid  drunk  and  the  total  amount  of  urine  passed  daily,  as  well  aa  the  amount 
of  solids  excreted.  Tberefore,  to  measure  sjyecific  gravity  accurately,  allowances 
must  be  made  for  the  conditions  of  diet,  exercise,  etc. 

The  specific  gravity  of  urine  is  increased  by  an  excess  of  nitrogenous 
food,  by  sweating  and  muscular  exertion.  A  lower  specific  gravity  with 
absence  of  albumin  or  sugar,  means  less  urea ;  it  also  means  an  increased 
quantity  of  urine,  except  in  heart  disease  and  in  the  last  stages  of  chronic 
Brigbt's  disease,  when  combined  low  quantity  and  specific  gravity  is  a  grave 
sign. 

Determination. — The  specific  gravity  is  best  determined  by  means  of  a 
8i)ccial  hydrometer,  known  as  a  urinonietcr.  (See  Fig.  78.)  Before  testing, 
the  urine  should  be  allowed  to  cool  to  room  temperature,  for  when  just  voided, 
it  has  about  the  temjierature  of  the  body.  A  suffi- 
cient amount  of  urine  is  filtered  into  the  cylinder 
accompanying  each  instrument,  and  the  uri- 
uometor,  carefully  cleaned  and  aired,  should  be 
immersed  gently  with  a  slight  spinning  turn, 
wliich  prevents  its  adhesion  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  Any  foam  on  the  surface  of  the  urine 
may  he  removed  by  means  of  filter  paper.  To 
read  the  urinonieter,  we  must  read  the  line  at 
the  level  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  meniacia, 
formed  at  the  contact  of  the  urine  with  the  stem. 
An  instriiment  for  the  estimation  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  ahout  3  c.c.  of  urine  with  clin- 
ical accuracy,  was  devised  hy  De  Santos  Saxe 
while  working  in  my  laboratory,  principally  with  the  object  of  estimating 
specimens  of  urine  taken  from  the  kidney  by  the  ureteral  catheter.    It  is  known 
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as  the  pyknometer.'     This  consists  of  a  flask  with  a  well-fitting  glass  stopper, 

the  head  of  which  bears  a  small  bead  of  mercury.     (See  Fig.  79.)     This  flask  is 

fixed  to  one  pole  of  a  small  spheric  bulb,  to  the  other  pole  of 

which  is  attached  the  stem  of  the  instrument.     The  mark  1,060 

is  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  the  mark  1,000  at  the  bottom,  so 

that  the  instrument  is  graduated  in  reverse  order  as  compared  to 

the  ordinary  hydrometer.     When  the  flask  is  filled  with  distilled 

water  up  to  the  mark  "  M  "  and  when  the  instrument  is 

closed   and  immersed   in  distilled  water,   it  reads   at 

1,000.     When  urine  is  poured  into  the  flask  instead  of 

distilled  water  up  to  the  same  mark,  the  instnimcnt 

sinks  in  distilled  water  in  proportion  to  the  specific 

gravity  of  the  urine,  which  is  then  read  on  the  scale  in 

the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  urinometer. 

Total  Solids. — The  amount  of  total  solids  in 
the  twenty-four  hours'  urine  determines  the  specific 
gravity.  The  specific  gravity,  as  a  rule,  varies  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  solids,  but  in  certain  diseases 
the  watery  element  of  the  urine  predominates,  without 
any  marked  change  in  the  amount  of  solids  in  the 
twenty-four  hours'  specimen. 

For  clinical  purposes,  the  amount  of  total  solids  in 
the  twenty-four  hours'  normal  urine  can  be  determint'd 

approximately  by  multiplying  the  last  two  figures  of  the  specific  gravity  by 
Haeser's  coefficient,  which  is  2.33,  and  thus  obtaining  roughly  the  number  of 
grams  of  solids  in  1,000  c.c.  (1  liter)  of  urine.  This  number,  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  c.c.  passed  in  twenty-four  hours  and  divided  by  1,000,  gives  in 
grams  the  amount  of  solids  eliminated  in  twenty-four  hours. 

A  much  more  accurate  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  solids  is  to 
evaporate  a  given  amount  of  urine  in  a  previously  weighed  porcelain  dish,  dry- 
ing the  residue,  cooling  and  weighing  repeatedly  until  there  is  no  further 
loss  of  weight  from  drying, 

The  average  amount  of  excretion  in  twenty-four  hours  by  a  person  weighing 
145  poonda  (66  kilos),  is  945  grains  (61.25  grams).  This  applies  to  an 
ordinary  diet  of  mixed  food  and  to  a  healthy  man  taking  ordinary  exercise. 
One  third  should  be  deducted  for  persons  who  have  fasted  for  two  days  or 
longer;  one  eighth  if  the  diet  be  spare;  one  tenth  for  perfect  rest;  one  twen- 
tieth for  comparative  rest  According  to  Parkes,  the  amount  of  solids  ex- 
creted b^ins  to  diminish  after  forty  and  sinks  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  normal 
above  seventy  years  of  age. 


Flo.  79.— Saxe'b  Uewoptk- 

CnjNDEB. 

A  Amend.) 


'  Made  by  Eiroer  &  Amend,  New  York  City. 
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m.   CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION   OF  THE  URINE 

The  Proteids 

The  proteids  found  in  the  urine  under  various  conditions  are : 
Serum  albumin.  Fibrin. 

Xucleo-albumin.  Albumose. 

Serum  globulin.  Peptone. 

Albumin 

Serum  albumin  is  the  most  important  abnormal  proteid  found  in  the  urine. 
Albuminuria  has  reference  to  the  presence  of  serum  albumin  of  the  blood  in 
the  urine,  and  serum  albumin  is  usually  significant  of  deranged  renal  function 
or  pathological  changes  in  the  kidney.  Serimi  albumin  is  occasionally  found 
in  certain  individuals  under  apparently  perfect  normal  conditions.  Traces 
may  also  appear  in  healthy  individuals  after  excessive  exercise,  overindul- 
gence in  meats  or  a  diet  of  eggs. 

Nucleo-albumin  is  a  com])()und  of  a  proteid  and  nuclein  contained  in  cell 
protoplasm.  In  the  urine  it  is  derived  from  the  nuclei  of  epithelial  cells  and 
leucocytes.  The  organic  debris  of  normal  urine  includes  more  or  less  of  this 
cellular  element  and  consequently  it  is  possible  by  delicate  tests  to  detect 
minute  traces  of  nucleo-albumin  in  nonnal  urine.  In  inflammatorv  condi- 
tions  of  the  urinary  tract  where  there  is  considerable  amount  of  pus  and 
epithelium  present,  nucleo-albumin  is  abundant.  Where  this  is  the  case  and 
when  at  the  same  time  the  urine  is  to  be  examined  for  possible  evidence  of 
kidney  derangement  or  disease,  it  becomes  very  important  to  differentiate  the 
serum  albumin  from  the  nucleo-albumin.  Under  the  tests  for  albumin,  a 
method  of  procedure  will  be  given. 

Qualitative  Tests  for  Albumin. — Xitric-Acid  Test  {Hellers). — Pour  a 
small  quantity  (5  to  10  c.c.)  of  nitric  acid  in  a  test-tube.  Hold  the  tube  in 
a  slanting  position  and  with  a  pipette  allow  about  an  equal  amount  of  filtered 
urine  to  slowly  trickle  down  on  top  of  the  acid.  If  albumin  is  present,  a  white 
line  appears  at  the  junction  (^f  the  two  liquids.  If  the  amount  present  is  large, 
there  is  at  once  a  wide  band  formed.  This  test  is  quite  sufficient  for  ordinary 
purj)oses.  It  is  not  only  reliable  in  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of 
albumin,  but  it  also  gives  evidence  as  to  the  presence  of  other  properties, 
to  wit : 

Excess  of  indican :  purple  band. 

Bile  pigment:  (jrecn  band. 

Uric  acid :  7*a/w/  wavintj  rinfj  above  the  juncture  of  the  liquids. 

ilucin:  a  cloudy  band  still  higher  up  alx)ve  the  acid. 

Should  the  above  test  give  doubtful  reactions,  the  following  sensitive  tests 
can  be  employed. 
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Potassium-Ferrocyanid  Test. — To  a  test-tube  of  filtered  urine  add  five 
to  ten  drops  of  acetic  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  a  ten-per-cent  ferrocyanid-of- 
potassium  solution.  If  albumin  is  present,  a  cloudiness  will  at  once  appear. 
Verv  delicate  in  doubtful  cases. 

TRicuLORACETic-Acri)  Test. — This  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests  known. 
It  is  often  possible  to  demonstrate  minute  traces  of  albumin,  with  this  test, 
in  urines  containing  a  few  casts  when  the  common  tests  fail  to  show  any  reac- 
tion. To  a  test-tube  containing  the  filtered  urine,  add  with  a  pipette  1  or  2  c.c. 
of  a  solution  of  trichloracetic  acid,  depositing  the  reagent  carefully  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  beneath  the  urine.  (Specific  gravity  of  the  reagent  equals 
1.147.)  A  white  zone  at  once  forms  at  the  junction  of  the  two  liquids  if  albu- 
min is  present.  Albumose  and  excess  of  uric  acid  also  show  a  reaction,  but  the 
former  disappears  on  boiling  and  the  latter  on  heating. 

Serum-Albumix  Test. — Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that, 
in  genito-urinary  work,  it  becomes  necessary  frequently  to  differentiate  the 
niicleo-  from  the  serum-albumin.  This  can  be  done  very  readily  by  the  following 
method : 

"  Xucleo-albumin  is  not  precipitated  by  heat  and   acid   in   highly  salted 
urines.     To  prove  serum  albumin,  therefore,  to  the  urine  add  one  fifth  volume 
of  saturated  sodium-chlorid  solution,  heat  the  upper  one  third, 
add  two  to  five  drops  of  fifty-|)er-cont  acetic  acid,  heat  a  second 
time.     A  persistent  cloud  equals  serum  albumin.''  ^ 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Albumin. — The  absolutely  ac- 
curate quantitative  methods  of  testing  for  albumin  are  entirely 
too  elaborate  for  clinical  work.  They  will  be  found  described 
in  the  handbooks  on  urinary  analysis. 

Esbach's  Method. — This  is  a  c(mvenient  method  of  quan- 
titative estimation,  which  is  sutticientlv  accurate  for  clinical 
purposes.  The  apparatus  is  a  graduated  glass  tube  (albu- 
minometer.  Fig.  80)  which  is  filled  with  urine  to  the  letter 
^*  U."  Esbach's  reagent  is  added  up  to  the  mark  "  R."  (This 
reagent  consists  of  picric  acid,  ten  parts;  citric  acid,  twenty 
parts ;  and  distilled  water,  one  thousand  parts. ) 

The  tube  is  closed  with  a  rubber  stoj)per  and  the  contents 
mixed  by  inverting  it  several  times.  The  number  at  the  level 
of  the  precipitate,  read  after  allowing  the  tube  to  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours,  shows  the  number  of  grams  of  albumin 
contained  in  one  liter  of  urine.  Each  gram  represents  one 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  by  weight.  When  large  quantities  of  albumin  are 
present  (over  0.7  per  cent,  the  highest  mark  on  the  scale),  the  urine  must 


FiQ.  so. —  Esbach's 
Albuminometer. 


'  Hastings,  New  York  Medical  Joumcdy  July  7,  1906. 
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be  diluted  with  equal   parts  of  distilled   water,   and   the  results  multiplied 
by  two. 

This  method  is  not  absolutely  accurate  for  the  reason  that  picric  acid  also 
precipitates  urates,  peptone  and  vegetable  alkaloids. 

Serum  Globulin 

Serum  globulin  is  nearly  always  present  .together  with  serum  albumin,  and 
usually  it  is  not  necessary  to  differentiate  them.  Excess  of  globulin,  however, 
as  compared  to  the  amount  of  albumin,  is  noted  in  catarrhal  cystitis,  in  acute 
nephritis,  and  i)articularly  in  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidney.  In  chronic 
nephritis,  globulin  is  scant  or  even  absent. 

Tests  for  Olobulin. — The  urine  is  accurately  neutralized  by  adding  alkali 
or  acid,  as  the  case  may  be;  is  filtered  and  is  completely  saturated  with 
magnesium  sulphate  at  ordinary  temperature,  a  white  precipitate  immedi- 
ately forming  with  globulins.  If  this  precipitate  be  filtered  off,  the  same 
urine  may  be  tested  for  serum  albumin  by  heating  with  a  few  drops  of  acetic 
acid. 

Fibrin 

Fibrin  is  an  elastic,  white,  stringy  albuminous  substance,  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  magnesium  sulphate,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  globulin,  and  by  the  addition  of  strong  acid  it  is  converted  into  acid 
albumin.  When  found  in  the  urine,  fibrin  means  the  presence  of  blooi  A 
urine  containing  fil)rin  may  coagulate  spontaneously  on  standing.  It  is  im- 
portant to  distinguish  between  fibrin  and  the  gelatinous  mass  formed  by  pus. 
The  nature  of  the  clot  can  be  determined  chemically  by  Millon's  reagent,  but 
the  point  can  be  settled  much  quicker  by  a  microscopical  examination. 

Alhumose 

Albumose  is  an  intermediate  product  between  the  original  proteid  (albu- 
min) and  the  final  products  of  digestion  (peptone).  Albumose  is  not  coagu- 
lable  by  heat ;  is  precipitated  but  not  coagulated  by  alcohol.  It  is  precipitated 
by  nitric  acid,  the  precipitate  thus  formed  being  temporarily  dispelled  by  heat. 
It  does  not  usuallv  occur  in  ordinarv  albuminuria.  It  occurs  in  the  urine  in 
febrile  diseases  and  in  septic  conditions,  such  as  empyema,  in  intestinal  ulcers, 
and  ulcerating  malignant  growths. 

There  is  a  very  rare  form  of  albuminuria  which  occurs  only  in  myelo- 
sarcoma of  the  bones  and  is  often  spoken  of  as  Bence-Jones  albuminuria. 
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Mucus 

A  small  amount  of  mucus  is  present  in  normal  urine.  Under  the  microscope 
this  mucus  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  mucous  threads — transparent,  homogenous, 
stringj'  masses.  Mucus  is  a  normal  product  of  epithelial  cells  and  is,  therefore, 
alwavs  found  in  the  urine.  An  increase  in  the  normal  amount  of  mucus  is  one 
of  the  first  evidences  of  irritation  somewhere  along  the  urinary  tract.  This 
may  be  due  to  highly  acid  or  highly  concentrated  urine,  or  to  the  presence  of 
irritating  crystals. 

Mucin 

Mucin  is  the  chemical  basis  of  mucus  and  forms  the  great  bulk  of  the  so- 
called  nubecula  or  mucous  cloud  occurring  in  normal  urine.  The  amount  of 
mucin  is  greatly  increased  in  pathological  urines,  owing  to  the  presence  of  irri- 
tation of  the  surface  of  some  part  of  the  genito-urinary  tract.  Mucin  is  pre- 
cipitated by  acetic  acid  and  is  distinguished  from  nueleo-albumin  in  that  it  is 
soluble  in  a  slight  excess  of  the  acid.  The  presence  of  mucin  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  ordinary  albumin  test,  as  it  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  Esbach's 
and  other  reagents. 

Carbohydrates 

Glucose 

The  occurrence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  especially  of  interest  to  the  urolo- 
gist, on  account  of  its  association  with  polyuria  and  may,  therefore,  be  a  cause 
of  frequency  of  urination.  The  polyuria  may  have  escaped  the  patient's  notice, 
because  people  voiding  their  urine  in  urinals  and  closets  are  not  aware  of  how 
much  they  are  passing  each  time.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  include  sugar 
tests  as  a  matter  of  routine  in  every  urine  examination. 

Qualitative  Tests  for  Sugar. — Fehlino's  Test. — The  reagent  consists  of 
two  parts  which  must  be  kept  in  separate  bottles,  in  a  dark  place : 

I.    Copper  Solution  (Tyson) 

Copper  sulphate 34.652  gm. 

Distilled  water 500  c.c. 

II.    Alkaline  Solution  (Tyson) 

Sodium  potassium  tartrate  (Eochelle  salt) 175  gm. 

Sodium  hydrate  solution  (specific  gravity  1.120)  ....   480  c.c. 
Distilled  water,  enough  to  make 500  c.c. 
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(The  swlium  hydrate  sohdion  contains  r>2.727  gm.  of  caiiatic  soda  ami 
enough  distilled  water  to  make  500  c.c.) 

In  testing  for  sugar,  dihite  1  c.c.  of  each  of  these  solutions  in  about  four 
times  the  amount  of  water  and  boil  the  mixture  for  a  few  seconds.  If  the  solu- 
tion becomes  clouded  on  boiling,  the  reagents  should  be  freshly  prepared.  If 
the  solution  remains  clear,  the  suspected  urine  should  be  added  drop  by  drop. 
If  sugar  is  present  in  considerable  amount,  the  first  two  drops  will  cause  i 
yellow  or  red  precipitate  of  copper  suboxid. 

One  should  continue  to  add  the  urine  until  an  amount  has  been  added  equal 
to  the  reagent,  and  then  boil  it.  If  no  precipitate  occurs  within  thirty  minutes, 
allow  the  tube  to  stand  for  a  day  for  possible  traces  of  sugar. 


Fio.  Bl. — Tbe  Laurent  Pendhbiu  PoLAnuiita  Saccuarometeh.    (Pram  Tyson.) 

An  improved  solution  consists  of  thirty  grains  of  copper  sulphate,  half  an 
ounce  of  dislilled  water,  half  an  ounce  of  pure  glycerin,  and  five  ounces  of 
potassium-hydrate  solution.  Boil  a  dram  of  this  solution  in  a  test-tube,  and 
add  eight  drops  of  the  urine,  lioil  the  mixture  gently,  and  if  sugar  is  present, 
B  yellow  or  yellowish-red  precipitate  appears. 

Nyi^nder's  Test. — This  test  reveals  sugar  in  amounts  of  0.1  per  cent  or 
over  and  can  he  strongly  recommended  for  the  use  of  the  practitioner.  It  is 
easily  performed  and  the  solution  keeps  perfectly  for  many  months.  The  solu- 
tion ia  composed  of  bismuth  subuitrate,  ii  parts;  Rochelle  salts,  4  parts;  sodium 
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hydrate  (sticks),  8  parts;  water,  100  parts.     One  part  of  this  solution  is  added 
to  1»  parts  by  volume  of  the  urine  and  the  mixture  boiled  in  a  test-tube  for  one 
or  two  minutes.     The  reaction  begins  as  a  grayish-black  coloration  which  soon 
Womes  deep  black. 

PoLARiMETRY  is  a  Convenient  and  quick  method  for  the  quantitative  deter- 
mination of  glucose  when  it  exceeds  0.5  per  cent.     The  urine  must  be  clarified 
before  testing.     The  test  depends  on  the  fact  that  glucose  rotates  polarized  light 
to  the  right,  and  the  proportion  of  sugar  in  solution  is  determined  by  the  de- 
pee  of  deviation  noted.     The  polariscopc  of  Laurent,  made  by  Schmidt  & 
llaench,  of  Berlin,  is  probably  the  most  useful  (Fig.  81). 

Phexvl-IIydrazix  Tkst  (Williamson  s  Method). — Fill  a  test-tube  of  or- 
dinary size  for  about  half  an  inch  with  powdered  phenyl-hydrazin  hydro- 
chlorate;  then  add  another  half  inch  of  })owdered  sodium  acetate.  Fill  half  the 
test-tube  with  urine,  and  boil  it  over  a  spirit  lamp  for  about  two  minutes.  The 
powders  dissolve  and  the  tube  is  allowed  to  stand  to  de])()sit  a  yellow  sediment. 
This,  under  a  microscoj)e,  is  seen  to  consist  of  bright  yellow  needle-shaped  crys- 
tals arranged  in  sunburst  fashion  (plienyl-glucosazone).  They  are  almost  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  dissolve  in  boiling  alcohol. 

Precautions  ix  Tkstixo  for  Sugar. — In  testing  for  sugar,  all  utensils 
must  be  perfectly  clean,  and  albumin  must  be  removed  if  present  in  any  con- 
siderable quantities.  In  using  the  copper  test,  always  add  to  the  boiling  solu- 
tion as  few  drops  of  the  urine  as  possible,  waiting  a  moment  or  two  before 
adding  a  few  more  drops,  and  so  on,  until  equal  j)arts  of  the  reagent  and  the 
urine  are  used.  If  the  urine  is  boiled  with  a  copper  solution,  there  may  be  a 
grwnisli  color,  or  a  greenish  opacity,  or  even  a  brownish  color  without  the 
pre>euce  of  sugar.  An  excess  of  copper  sulphate  or  too  strong  a  solution  should 
not  lie  use<l,  l>ecause  they  give  rise  to  these  precipitates  without  any  sugar. 

Qoantitative  Tests  for  Sugar. — Fermextatiox  Test. — By  fermenting 
urine  with  yeast,  the  sugar  is  decomposed  into  alcohol,  carlxm  dioxid,  etc.,  with 
a  decrease  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine.  Each  degree  lost  is  equivalent 
to  (»ne  grain  of  sugar  to  the  ounce  of  urine. 

Roberts  ^Ietiiod. — Into  a  twelve-ounce  flask,  put  four  ounces  of  urine 
*nd  a  small  lump  of  yeast;  cork  the  bottle  with  a  nicked  cork  to  allow  the 
<*arbon  dioxid  to  escape ;  set  it  aside  in  a  warm  place  to  ferment.  With  it,  put  a 
tichtly  enrke<l  four-ounce  flask  of  the  same  urine  without  yeast,  for  comparison. 
After  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  the  fermented  urine  is  decanted  and  the 
«*I*cifie  gravity  noted.  At  the  same  time  the  specific  gravity  of  the  unfer- 
mented  urine  is  taken.  The  former  subtracted  from  the  latter  show^s  the  de- 
pi-e  of  gravity  lost,  which  may  be  read  at  once  as  grains  of  sugar  per  ounce. 
Or  else,  the  number  of  the  lost  degrees  may  be  multiplied  by  0.23  to  obtain 
the  ix^rcentage.  The  chief  objection  to  this  method  is  that  it  requires  too 
nineh  time. 
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Lohnstein's  sacchakometee  (Fig,  82)  is  a  very  accurate  fermentation 
apparatus  devised  for  urines  containing  large  quantities  of  sugar.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  a  scale  graduated  for 
sugar  pcreentages  at  two  different 
temperatures  and  is  bo  constructed 
that  the  fermenting  urine  is  separated 
from  the  outside  air  hy  a  column  of 
mercury.  It  thus  avoids  the  errors 
iiiflde  in  the  use  of  the  Einhom  aac- 
eliarometer  nt  widely  differing  tem- 
|)cratiircs. 

ElNIIORx's  SACCIIAROMETEB  (Fig. 

83)  is  used  in  seta  of  two,  one  being 


r 


u 


filled  with  normal  urine  for  cfimpariiwn,  A  small  piece  of  fresh  yeast  is  mixed 
tlionmgldy  with  a  definite  quantity  of  the  suspected  urine  measured  in  a  marked 
test-tube  that  comos  with  the  aiiparatna.  The  mixture  is  then  poured  carefully 
into  the  graduated  tnlx",  care  being  taken  to  expel  all  the  air  by  slanting  the 
tube  BO  that  biibliles  escaiie.  The  tubes  ar»>  allowed  to  stand  at  a  temperature 
of  aliout  8G°  F.  until  fermentation  has  cea^-d,  i.  e.,  for  about  twenty-four  hours. 
The  COj  resulting  from  feruK-ntation  collects  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  the 
jKTcentape  of  sugar  in  rend  off  at  the  level  of  the  fluid.  If  the  second  tube  also 
shows  a  small  amount  of  gas,  this  i^  deduL'leil. 
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The  above  are  the  principal  tests  for  sugar  employed  in  clinical  work.  For 
the  other  methods^  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  larger  handbooks. 

Other  Carbohydrates 

Three  other  carbohydrates  are  sometimes  foimd  in  the  urine,  but  are  of 
very  slight  clinical  importance.  They>are  lactose  or  milk  sugar,  Icevvlose  or 
fruit  sugar,  and  inosite,  or  muscle  sugar.  The  isolation  of  these  requires  elabo- 
rate apparatus,  and  the  use  of  the  polariscope.  Lactose,  however,  gives  the 
phenyl-hydrazin  test,  forming  yellow  needles  grouped  in  clusters. 

Urea  and  its  Compounds 
Urea 

The  most  important  element  in  the  urine  is  urea,  representing,  as  it  does, 
the  last  term  in  the  series  of  oxidized  nitrogenous  bodies.  Its  source  is  two- 
fold :  from  the  tissue  waste  and  from  ingested  food.  The  greater  part  of  nitro- 
gen in  food  apj>ears  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  urea,  which  ranges  from  three 
hundred  to  six  hundred  grains  in  twenty- four  hours  (20-40  grams  or  1.5  to  2.5 
per  cent).  The  average  daily  amount  of  urea  for  a  healthy  man  on  a  mixed 
diet  with  moderate  exercise  may  be  estimated  as  33.8  grams,  which  gives  about 
0.015  to  0.035  grams  per  hour  for  each  kilogram  of  body  weight.  Women  and 
children  excrete  a  less  quantity  of  urea  than  men,  but  relatively  more  per  pound 
of  body  weight.  The  normal  standard  urea  excretion  generally  accepted  in 
clinical  work  is  two  per  cent,  or  twenty  grams  per  liter,  or  ten  grains  to  the 
ounce. 

The  organs  chiefly  concerned  in  the  production  of  urea  are  the  liver  and 
the  spleen,  but  lymph  nodes  probably  assist  to  a  slight  extent.  The  maximum 
quantity  of  urea  occurs  with  meat  diet  and  the  minimum  with  a  vegetable  diet. 
Changes  in  the  daily  amount  of  excreted  urea  correspond  so  closely  to  the  de- 
struction of  tissue  and  the  assimilation  of  proteids  that  they  form  a  valuable 
index  of  bodily  health.  In  fevers  and  inflammations,  in  the  waking  state  and 
under  intense  muscular  or  mental  work,  urea  is  markedly  increased  in  the  daily 
amount  eliminated ;  in  liver  and  kidney  disease,  in  several  of  the  cachexias,  it 
is  diminished. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Urea. — There  are  many  elaborate  methods  for 
accurately  ascertaining  the  amount  of  urea.  The  most  available  method  in 
the  clinical  laboratory  is  the  one  that  is  based  on  the  fact  that  urea  is  decom- 
posed into  carbon  dioxid  and  nitrogen  in  the  presence  of  sodium  hypobromite. 

The  reagents  are  most  conveniently  kept  and  applied  in  the  form  of  Rice's 
solutions:  (1)  caustic  soda  100  grams,  distilled  water  250  grams;  (2)  bromin 
30  grams,  potassium  bromid  30  grams,  water  240  grams. 
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The  test  is  made  in  Doreiuiis's  ureonietcr,  or  in  one  of  the  numerous  modi- 
fications of  it 

DoREAfus's    Ureometeb    (Figs.    84    and    85). — This    apparatus    consists 
of  a  bulb  with  an  upriglit  graduated  tube  and  a  small  nipple  pipette,  hold- 
ing   1    e.c.    of    urine.     The    gradua- 
tions   read    in    fractions    of    a    gram 
of    iireu    ])er   c.c.    of   urine,    or   else 


Fio.  S4. — Ddremcs  Useoueter. 


show  the  nuinbcr  of  griiins  of  urea  per  fluid  ounce  of  urine.  The  bulb  ix 
filled  with  the  liypohroniite  solution  (one  of  the  formnlie  given  alwve),  and 
the  tube  is  iiielincd  so  as  to  remove  the  last  air  bubble  from  its  closed  part 
One  c.c.  of  nrine  U  then  taken  with  the  piiiettc,  ami  the  point  of  the  latter  is 
introduced  into  the  bend  of  the  tube.  The  nipple  is  slowly  and  gently  com- 
pressed, care  being  taken  to  exjKtl  all  the  urine,  but  not  to  drive  any  air  out 
of  the  nii)ple.  The  pipette  should  lie  dried  l>efore  being  introduced,  and  should 
be  filled  accurately.  The  sodium  hyjwbromito  in  the  solution  conies  into  con- 
tact with  the  urea  of  the  urine,  which  is  dcconijiosed  into  nitrogen,  carbon 
dioxid  and  waI<T.  Tli<'  amount  of  nitrogen  disengaged  is  a  lueaaure  of  the 
urea,  and  1  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  standard  temperature  and  pressure  equals  0.0027 
grams  of  urea.  The  gas  is,  therefore,  allowed  lo  escape  into  the  top  of  the  tube 
and  the  level  of  the  fluid  to  sink  until  no  more  bubbles  escape.  This  takes  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  or  sometimes  longer.  The  jjercentage  of  urea  is  then  simply 
read  on  tlic  graduated  tube. 


Uric  Acid 

Trie  acid  is  a  nitrogenous  ciim|)ound  occurring  in  the  urine  in  daily  amount)> 
from  l).4  to  O.S  grams.  It  is  formed  in  the  body  by  the  decomposition  of  tlie 
nueleins  of  the  nuclei  <tf  the  cells  of  both  food  and  tis,sues.     It  is  freely  soluble 
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in  water,  especially  with  beet,  and  is  etill  more  soluble  in  solutions  of  urea. 
It  does  not  occur  often  as  free  uric  acid,  but  usually  is  combined  witb  sodium, 
potassium  and  ammonium  to  form  urates.  Wben  a  strong  acid  is  added  to  a 
urine  containing  the  neutral  salts  of  uric  acid  which  are  soluble,  a  deposit  of 
insoluble  acid  urates  occurs.  Uric  acid  crystallizes  in  the  urine  in  rectangular 
prisms,  in  wedges,  whetstone  shapes  and  rosettes  of  a  yel- 
lowish-red color.  J\ 

Qualitative  Testa  for  Uric  Acid. — Qualitative  teats  for  y^ 

uric  acid  are  of  no  clinical  value.     Tlie  following  three  / 
testa  may  be  used  in  recognizing  the  acid. 

Xo.  1.  Put  a  drop  of  urine  on  a  alide,  add  a  drop  of 
nitric  acid,  warm  over  a  spirit  lamp.  After  evaporation 
the  characteristic  crystals  of  urea  nitrate  will  be  discov- 
ered by  the  microscope. 

"So.  2.  Put  a  few  drops  of  urine  in  a  test-tube,  add  an 
equal  amount  of  solution  of  sodium  hypobromife.  If  urea 
is  present  there  will  be  a  rapid  formation  of  hubbies. 

Xo.  3.  Warm  a  few  crystals  of  urea  in  a  test-tube,  adii 
a  trace  of  sodium  hydrate,  and  then  a  drop  of  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  cupric  sulphate.  A  violet  or  rose  color  will  de- 
velop in  the  presence  of  urea:  this  is  called  the  biuret 
reaction. 

QoantitatiTe  Estimation  of  Uric  Acid. — There  is  no 
accurate  method  of  estimating  uric  add  which  is  sufficient- 
ly convenient  for  clinical  purposes.  The  following  methods 
are  described  because  they  are  less  troublesome  than  any 
other  devised : 

Hbintz's  Method.— Add  10  c,e.  hydrochloric  acid  to 
200  c.c.  urine  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  Iiours  in  a  cool 
place.  Weigh  a  filter  and  collect  the  deposited  crystals 
upon  it,  washing  with  cold  distilled  water.  Dry  the  filter 
thoroughly  and  weigh.  Subtract  the  weight  of  the  filter 
alone  and  obtain  the  weight  of  the  uric  acid  in  200  c,c.  of 
urine;  from  this  may  be  determined  the  amount  in  the 
total  daily  urine.  Always  filter  the  urine  before  using 
this  method. 

Ruhemann's  teicometee  is  recommended  for  the 
rapid  estimation  of  uric  acid  (Fig.  86).  The  lowest 
mark  (S)  shows  the  height  to  which  the  indicator  (car- 
bon disulphid)  should  reach.  Then  follows  to  the  mark  I,  a  space  of  2  c.c. 
content  into  which  iodin  solution  is  poured.  This  solution  is  composed  of  iodin, 
1.5 ;  potassium  iodid,  1.5 ;  alcohol,  15.0 ;  water,  185,0.  Above  the  mark  I,  at  2,6, 


Pia.  86. — Rdbbmann'i 
Umcouetbb  Foa  tbb 
Rapid  Ebtiuation  or 
Uric  Acid. 
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begins  an  empiric  scale  which,  at  distances  of  0.2  c.c,  gives  the  uric  acid  value 
pro  mille.  After  the  carbon  sulphid  and  iodin  solution  have  been  placed  in  the 
burette,  the  urine  is  slowly  added  and  the  mixture  strongly  shaken  after  each 
addition.  The  urine  is  added  until  the  primary  brown  color  gives  place  to  a 
white  one,  at  which  moment  the  percentage  of  uric  acid  is  read  off  at  the  top  of 
the  column  of  fluid.  If  tlie  urine  contains  less  uric  acid  than  the  apparatus 
will  indicate,  add  the  iodin  only  to  the  mark  midway  between  I  and  S  and  read 
half  values.  Alkaline  urines  should  be  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and,  if 
abimdant  sediment  of  sodium  urate  is  present,  the  specimen  should  first  be 
well  shaken.  Traces  of  sugar  and  albumin  do  not  interfere,  but  if  large 
amounts  of  pus  or  l)l(K)d  are  present,  these  should  be  removed  by  heat  and  fil- 
tration.    The  procedure  requires  about  from  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes. 

Urates 

Nearly  all  the  uric  acid  in  the  urine  exists  in  the  form  of  urates,  i.  e.,  salts 
of  potassium,  sodium,  animouium,  calcium  and  magnesium.  These  salts  are 
soluble  at  body  temperature,  but  a  large  part  of  them  precipitate  on  cooling 
the  urine. 

Two  kinds  of  urates  are  found :  the  acid  and  neutral  urates.  The  acid  salts 
are  less  soluble  and  are  more  readily  precipitated.  When  the  neutral  urates 
are  in  excess,  they  often  remain  dissolved  for  scmie  time  and  precipitate  only 
when  the  urine  turns  more  intenselv  acid.  (See  Acid  Fermentation.)  The 
addition  of  acid  to  such  urines  also  makes  the  urates  insoluble  and  pre- 
cipitates them,  as  they  are  converted  into  acid  urates.  On  heating,  the 
precipitate  of  urates  is  dispelled.  Urates  usually  precipitate  in  the  form  of 
amorphous  granules,  which  may  be  mixed  with  uric-acid  crystals  if  the  urine 
has  been  allowed  to  stand. 

HippuRic  Acid 

Ilippuric  acid  exists  normally  in  quantity  from  0.5  to  1.0  gram  and  is  in- 
creased by  veg<»table  and  fruit  diets,  by  certain  drugs  like  benzoic  acid,  and  in 
some  diseases,  like  chorea,  diabetes,  and  acute  fevers. 

DiAGETic  Acid 

Diacetic  acid  occurs  in  the  urine  in  the  advanced  stages  of  diabetes.  It  is 
usually  a  grave  symptom,  giving  warning  of  approaching  coma  and  death. 

A<^ETONE 

Acetone  is  a  colorless,  thin,  watery  fluid  of  a  fruity  odor,  occurring  in  the 
urine  and  blood  in  dial>etes  and  malignant  tumors;  also  at  times  in  high  fever, 
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smallpox,  typhus  fever,  scarlet  fever,  measles  and  Briglit's  disease.     In  dia- 
betes, acetone  very  often  precedes  a  dangerous  diaceturia. 
Acetone  can  readily  be  detected  by  Lieben's  iodoform  test : 

Lichens  Test 

1.  Distil  the  urine. 

2.  Add  Gram's  solution  to  the  distillate  and  then  some  sodium  hvdrate.  If 
acetone  is  present  in  any  quantity,  iodoform  is  immediately  precipitated. 
If  present  in  small  quantities,  then  iodoform  crystals  should  be  looked  for 
microscopically. 

IXDICAX    AND    OTHER    EtIIEREAL    SuLPITATES 

The  ethereal  sulphates  in  tlie  urine  constitute  a  group  of  substances,  products 
of  intestinal  decomposition,  which  are  sulphates  of  sodium  and  potassium,  com- 
bined with  an  organic  radical,  such  as  iodoxol  or  a  phenol. 

Indican  is  the  most  important  of  this  group  of  sulpliates.  It  is  derived 
from  indol,  a  product  of  intestinal  putrefaction  of  })roteids.  Indol  is  absorbed 
from  the  intestine,  is  oxidized  to  indoxyl,  and  combines  with  j^tassiuni  (and 
also  partly  wuth  sodium)  sulphate,  forming  indican,  w^hich  is  eliminated  in  the 
urine. 

Increased  intestinal  putrefaction  increases  the  amount  of  indican  eliminated 
by  the  kidneys,  thus  acting  as  a  renal  irritant  and  frequently  giving  rise  to 
albumin  and  casts  in  the  urine  to  sucli  a  degree  that  many  cases  of  indicanuria 
have  been  diagnosticated  as  Bright's  disease. 

Indicanuria  is  marked  in  all  cases  in  which  intestinal  digestion  is  disturbed, 
such  as:  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  acute  and  chronic  enteritis,  acute  and  chronic 
gastritis,  dyspepsia,  appendicitis,  peritonitis,  acute  cancer  of  the  peritoneum, 
diseases  of  the  liver  and  pancreas,  chronic  constipation. 

Indican  itself  is  a  colorless  or  brown  sirup,  soluble  in  water  and  has  a  bitter 
taste.    It  can  ho  turned  into  indigo  blue  by  adding  acids  and  heating. 

Test  for  Indican. — To  equal  parts,  about  10  c.c.  each,  of  concentrated  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  -fresh  urine,  add  two  or  three  drops  of  one-half-per-cent 
watery  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  and  then  invert  the  tube  several 
times.  After  one  or  two  minutes,  add  enough  chloroform  to  make  a  sediment 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  and  shake  well.  If  indican  is  present,  the 
chloroform  becomes  blue. 

Phenol  and  skatol  are  also  products  of  intestinal  putrefaction,  the  latter 
forming  low  down  in  the  tract.  They  are  absorbed  from  the  intestine  into  the 
blood  and  from  there  into  the  kidneys,  the  same  as  indican. 
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Bile  Pigment 

The  presence  of  biliary  pigments,  bilin,  and  biliverdin,  indicates  derange- 
ment of  the  liver  or  biliary  tract.  They  are  always  formed  in  the  urine  in 
jaundice,  due  to  obstruction  of  the  common  duct  and  after  an  attack  of  hepatic 
colic.  Biliary  pigments  impart  a  greenish-yellow  color  to  the  urine  and  the 
foam  produced  by  shaking  the  specimen  vigorously  has  a  yellow  tint. 

Omelin's  Test. — A  modification  of  Heller's  albumin  test,  known  as  Gmelin's 
test,  is  commonly  used  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  these  pigments  in  the 
urine. 

In  a  test-tube  the  urine  is  carefully  deix)sited  on  top  of  a  small  quantity  of 
fuming  nitric  acid,  to  wliich  has  been  added  yellow  nitrous  acid.  A  greenish 
ring  appears  at  the  ])oint  of  contact  if  the  urine  contains  bilin  or  biliverdin. 
There  are  several  modilications  of  this  test.  A  drop  of  the  same  acid  on  the 
w-hite  filter  })aper,  through  which  the  specimen  has  been  filtered,  w-ill  give  a 
similar  reaction. 

lodin  Test  for  Bile. — A  solution  of  one  })art  of  tincture  of  iodin  (or  Liigol's 
solution)  to  nine  parts  of  wat(»r,  overlaid  on  the  urine  in  a  test-tube,  produces 
a  distinct  green  color  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  urine  and  reagent  if  bile  is 
present. 

1IeMO(HA)BINUKIA 

Hemoglobinuria,  or  tlie  presence  of  liemoglobin,  the  coloring  matter  of  blood 
in  solution  in  the  urine,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Under  normal  circumstances, 
hemoglobin  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  and  is  not  found 
in  the  urine  separate  from  them. 

Hemoglobinuria  has  been  found  with  more  or  less  frequency  in  severe  types 
of  infectious  diseases,  es})ecially  yellow  fever,  scarlet  fever;  also  in  purpura, 
scurvy  and  malaria.  Tt  occurs  also  in  severe  burns  and  in  poisoning  by  coal-tar 
phenol  derivatives,  carbolic  acid  and  naphthol. 

Heller's  Test  for  Hematin. — By  adding  a  little  caustic-potash  solution  and 
gently  heating  the  urine,  the  earthy  phosphates  are  precipitated.  The  precipi- 
tate carries  the  l)l(X)d-coloring  matters  with  it  as  it  sinks  and  is  stained  red.  If 
the  urine  is  alkaline,  the  phosphates  can  be  j)recipitated  by  adding  a  few  drops 
of  nuignesium  fluid  and  heating  gently.     (See  page  91.) 

Test  for  Hemin  Crystals. — Tlie  preci])itated  earthy  phosphates  are  filtered 
and  placed  (m  an  object  glass  and  waruuHl  until  completely  dry.  Add  a  minute 
granule  of  couunon  salt  and  mix  thoroughly,  cover  with  a  thin  cover  glass  and 
then  allow  a  drop  or  two  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  i)ass  underneath  the  cover  glass. 
The  slide  is  carefully  warmed  until  bubbles  make  tlieir  appearance.  After 
cooling,  hemin  crystals  can  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
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Melanin 

Melanin  is  a  pigment  found  in  cases  of  melanotic  cancer  or  sarcoma,  and 
occurs  either  in  solution  in  the  urine,  or  is  deposited  in  small  black  parti- 
cles. Melanin  also  occurs  rarely  in  severe  wasting  conditions  and  in  chronic 
malaria. 

To  detect  melanin,  add  bromin  water  to  the  urine,  which  causes  a  yellow 
precipitate  that  gradually  blackens.  On  adding  ferric  chlorid,  the  urine  turns 
gray;  if  enough  be  added,  the  phosphates  will  precipitate,  carrying  the  coloring 
matter  with  them.  The  urine  containing  melanin  is  normal  in  appearance 
when  freshly  voided,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  becomes  brown  or  black. 

Organic  Constituknts  of  ilixou  Importanck 

I^ucin  and  tyrosin  are  found  in  the  urine,  chiefly  in  destructive  diseases 
of  the  liver  (acute  yellow  atrophy,  phosphorous  j)oisoning)  and  in  acute  infec- 
tions (smallpox,  typhus). 

Leucin  and  tyrosin  usually  occur  together;  they  may  be  deposited  in  the 
sediment  when  present  in  large  amounts.  Usually  the  urine  contains  an  excess 
of  bile  and  a  deficiency  of  urea. 

The  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  urine  and,  if  the  crystals 
are  extracted  with  alcohol,  leucin  dissolves  and  tvrosin  is  left. 

Inorganic  Constituents 

The  principal  inorganic  constituents  of  the  urine  are  the  chlorids,  phos- 
phates and  sulphates  occurring  in  combination  with  sodium,  potassium,  am- 
monium, calcium  and  magnesium.  The  total  amount  of  inorganic  substances 
excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  varies  between  nine  and  twenty-five  grams. 

Chlorids 

The  chlorids  rank  next  to  urea  in  importance  among  the  solid  constituents 
of  the  urine.  The  greater  part  of  the  chlorids  exist  as  sodium  chlorid,  while 
smaller  amounts  of  potassium  and  ammonium  chlorids  are  found.  The  chlorids 
in  the  urine  are  derived  from  the  food,  and  most  of  the  salt  ingested  is  elim- 
inated in  the  urine  as  such. 

The  normal  amount  of  chlorids  excreted  in  tw^enty-four  hours  varies  from 
ten  to  twenty  grams,  but  if  much  salt  is  taken  with  the  food,  the  amount  may 
reach  fifty  grams.  Chlorids  are  diminished  especially  in  all  acute  affections, 
in  which  there  is  a  serous  exudation  or  transudation,  vomiting,  or  diarrhea. 
Chlorids  are  diminished  or  absent  also  in  cholera,  septicemia,  pyemia,  puer- 
peral fever,  and  acute  articular  rheumatism.     The  chlorids  may  be  absent  in 
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the  urine  in  a  chronic  disease,  if  accompanied  by  dropsy  (chronic  nephritis, 
heart  disease),  and  as  the  dropsy  is  absorl>ed,  the  chlorids  gradually  are  in- 
creased. In  pneumonia,  the  chlorids  are  low  or  absent  in  the  acute  stage,  but 
as  the  exudate  becomes  absorbed,  they  increase,  and  may  become  normaL  In 
meningitis  (acute)  the  chlorids  are  also  increased,  so  that  by  testing  for  them, 
we  may  differentiate  between  meningitis  and  typhoid.  In  nephritis,  the  amoimt 
of  chlorids  eliminated  as  compared  to  the  amoimt  of  urea,  is  of  considerable 
importance. 

Detection  and  Approximate  Estimation. — Silver  Xitrate  Test. — Be- 
fore applying  tliis  test,  if  more  than  a  trace  of  albumin  is  present,  it  should  be 
removed  by  heat,  as  albuminate  of  silver  forms  and  interferes  with  the  reac- 
tion. One  half  ounce  of  urine  is  laid  upon  an  equal  amount  of  pure  nitric  acid 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  tlie  test  for  albumin.  Then  one  drop  of  a  1 :  8  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate  in  water  is  added.  A  precipitate  of  silver  chlorid  is 
formed,  which,  if  normal  or  increased  in  amount,  appears  as  a  compact,  solid 
mass  which  falls  to  the  surface  of  the  nitric  acid.  If  the  amount  is  diminished, 
the  silver  chlorid  becomes  more  or  less  diffused  through  the  layer  of  urine. 

Carbonates 

Minute  quantities  of  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  sodium,  ammonium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium,  are  found  in  fresh  urine  of  alkaline  reaction.  Am- 
monium carbonate  may  occur  in  large  amounts,  owing  to  alkaline  decomposi- 
tion. The  carbonates  in  urine  are  derived  from  tlie  food,  especially  from  vege- 
table acids,  such  as  lactic,  tartaric,  malic,  succinic,  etc.  They  are,  therefore, 
most  abundant  in  tlie  urine  of  herbivora.  An  excess  of  carbonates  renders  the 
urine  turbid  when  passed  or  on  standing  and,  as  a  rule,  the  sediment  is  mixed 
with  phosphates. 

Detection. — On  the  addition  of  an  acid,  the  presence  of  carbonates  is  de- 
tected by  the  evolution  of  gas  bubbles,  and  this  gas,  when  passed  into  baryta 
water,  renders  the  latter  turbid.  The  determination  of  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  will  be  found  described  in  the  larger  text-books. 

Phosphates 

Earthy  Phosphates. — Render  half  a  test-tul)eful  of  filtered  urine  alkaline 
with  ammonia  and  warm  gently.  Earthy  phosphates,  in  the  form  of  a  whitish 
cloud,  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  by  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid. 

Approximate  Quantitative  Estimation  {Ultzmanri), — A  test-tube  2  cm. 
wide  is  filled  with  urine  to  the  depth  of  5^  cm.,  and  a  few  drops  of  strong 
ammonia  are  added.  The  mixture  is  wanned  over  an  alcohol  lamp  until  the 
earthy  phosphates  separate.     The  depth  of  the  sediment  is  measured  after 
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standing  for  fifteen  minutes.  Normally,  the  layer  will  be  1  cm.  high: 
a  greater  depth  indicates  an  increase^  while  a  less  abundant  precipitate  means 
diminution. 

Alkaline  Phosphates. — After  the  earthy  phosphates  have  been  separated, 
as  shown  above,  the  mixture  is  filtered.  To  the  filtrate  is  added  one  third  of 
its  volume  of  magnesium  fluid  (magnesium  sulphate,  ammonium  hydrate,  am- 
monium chlorid,  of  each  one  part;  water  eight  parts).  The  white  precipitate 
consists  of  alkaline  phosphates.  To  make  this  test  available  for  approximate 
estimation,  according  to  Ultzmann,  10  c.c.  of  the  urine  are  treated  with  3  c.c. 
of  the  magnesium  fluid.  A  precipitate  of  crystalline  ammonio-magnesium 
phosphate  is  found,  together  with  an  amorphous  mass  of  calcium  phosphate. 
If  a  milky  turbidity  permeates  the  entire  fluid,  the  alkaline  phosphates  are 
normal  in  amount.  If  an  abundant  precipitate  gives  the  fluid  the  appearance 
of  cream,  they  are  greatly  increased;  and  if  a  slight  turbidity  follows,  or  if 
the  fluid  remains  transparent,  they  are  decreased. 

Sulphates 

The  ethereal  sulphates  have  already  been  considered.  There  are  in  addition 
in  the  urine  the  ordinary  alkaline  sulphate  of  sodium  and  potassium,  the  sodium 
salt  being  present  in  larger  quantities.  The  amount  of  sulphates  excreted  by 
healthy  adults  ranges  from  1.5  to  5.0  grams  daily.  About  one  tenth  of  this 
amount  is  represented  by  the  ethereal  sulphates,  about  nine  tenths  represented 
by  the  potassium  and  sodium  salts. 

The  sulphates  in  the  urine  are  derived  partly  from  food  and  partly  from 
the  decomposition  of  proteid  substances  in  the  tissues.  The  sulphur  from  the 
foodstuffs  and  from  the  tissue  elements  is  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid,  the  lat- 
ter in  turn  combining  with  sodium  and  potassium  to  form  a  sulphate  of  these 
bases.  The  amount  of  sulphates  in  the  urine  is  increased  after  taking  sulphuric 
acid  or  sulphates ;  after  active  exercise ;  after  the  inhalation  of  oxygen ;  in  acute 
fever,  in  meningitis  and  in  rheumatism.  As  a  rule,  the  amount  of  sulphates  is 
parallel  to  that^of  urea.  Sulphates  are  decreased  in  most  chronic  diseases  when 
metabolism  and  appetite  are  diminished ;  also  after  carbolic-acid  poisoning  or 
after  the  use  of  large  doses  of  salol,  etc.  In  such  cases  the  ethereal  sulphates 
are  increased. 

Detection. — For  ordinary  purposes,  the  following  test  is  sufficient:  To  a 
test-tube  one  half  full  of  filtered  urine,  add  one  or  two  inches  of  barium  solu- 
tion (barium  chlorid,  4  parts;  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  1  part;  distilled 
water,  16  parts).  A  white  precipitate  occurs  which  normally  fills  one  half  the 
concavity  of  the  test-tube.  A  larger  amount  indicates  an  increase,  a  smaller 
amount  a  decrease. 


MICROSCOPICAL    EXAMINATION 
Genkbal  Considerations 
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To  obtain  tbe  Bediment  of  a  apecimen  of  urine  for  microscopieal  cxamii 
tion,  we  can  use  either  the  old-fashioned  gravitatinii  method  or  tbe  centrifu^. 
If  tbe  former  is  used,  tbo  specimen  must  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  wcll-oovere<i. 
fonieal  glass,  preferably  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  from  six  to  twelve  liours.  This 
method  has  tbe  obvious  disadvantages  of  delay  in  examination  and  more  or  less 
disintegration  of  the  organic  elements. 

Centrifugal  sedimentation  permits  the  immediate  examination  of  the  urine 
microscopically   and   produces   a   concentrated   sediment   from   freshly   voided 
urine  before  cells  and  casta  can  be  destroyed  by  the  alkalinity  of  tbe  stand- 
ing urine  and  before  the  development  of  bacteria.     This  ia  the  only  method 
by    which    crystals,    formed    in     the 
rrine  liefore  it  is  passed,  can  be  dia- 
tinguisbetl  from  those  formed   after 
wards.     By  the  old  methods  in  urine 
of   high   specific  gravity,   the   lighli-r 
forms  of  easts  might  float  and  thus  be 
overlookefl.     This    does    not    happen 
wilb  tbe  centrifuge. 


Water  Centhitcob. 


The  Gentrifnge. — Three  tyi>es  of  centrifuge  are  on  the  market:  the  hfln^ 
(Fig.  87),  water  motor  (Fig.  m).  and  the  electric  centrifuge  (Fig.  SO).     Of 
the  three,  the  hatul  cenlrlfuije  is  the  least  e\i>eusive  and  answers  the  purpodw 
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where  it  is  impoaaible  or  Impracticable  to  use  eillier  a  water  ov  electric  centri- 
fuge. The  labor  and  time  required  in  using  it,  owing  to  the  limited  speed  ob- 
tainable, are  obvious  disadvantages. 

The  water  motor  is  in  many  ways  the 
most  practical.  It  can  be  used  wherever 
there  is  a  faucet  of  rimning  water  under 
ordinary  city  preasiire  and  it  is  sn  simple 
that  it  neii'er  gets  out  of  order. 

The  electric  centrifuge  has  sdiiic  ad- 
vantages, and  is  preferred  by  Uilwratory 
workers  on  aceount  of  the  greater  speed 
obtainable.  It  can  be  run  with  ordiniiry  in- 
randf?«ocnl  lighting  currents  of  IHI  vults, 
direct  or  alternating,  or  even  by  currents  of 
less  voltage- 

Aluniinum  shields  protect  the  tubes  from 
all  danger  of  breaking,  no  matter  what  the 
speed  may  be.  The  tuljps  have  conical  tips 
in  which  the  sediment  collects,  and  il  is  nnt 
disturbed  by  sudden  stopping  of  the  instru- 
ment or  by  decanting  rlic  urine. 


MKTHoas    Of    Ex.\MINIK(i    THE    SEfllMEST 

A  pipette,  consisting  of  a  single  glass  tube,  drawn  to  a  moderate  point,  is 
held  with  its  upi>er  ojiening  tightly  cluaed  with  the  index  iinpcr  and  dipjied  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sediment  glass  of  the  centrifuge  tube.  The  finger  is  then 
released  and  the  sediment  is  allowed  to  rush  in  from  below  upward.  A  speci- 
men should  include  iiortions  of  all  strata  of  the  sediment,  mixed  with  a  little 
urine,  especially  if  the  sediment  is  very  dense. 

The  sediment  is  dropped  upon  a  slide  and  covered  with  a  large  cover  glass. 
The  excess  of  urine  is  taken  up  with  filter  paper.  When  the  low  power  (only 
It  objective)  is  useil,  no  cover  glass  is  needed,  but  for  the  bigh-power  lens  a 
eitver  glass  is  e-ssential  to  prevent  auiliug  the  lens,  the  microscope  and  the  ex- 
aminer's fingers. 

It  is  liest  to  go  over  a  slide  witii  the  low-power  lens  (Leitz  No.  3,  Zeiss  AA, 
Bausch  &  I^mh  3)-  With  this,  most  of  the  larger  elements  can  be  made  out. 
Tor  the  fine  study  of  epithelia,  casts,  etc.,  however,  the  higher  power  (Leitz 
No,  (!,  Zeiss  D,  Bausch  &  l.omb  i)  is  necessary.  For  the  routine  examination 
of  a  largo  number  of  sjieidmens  without  a  cover  glass,  the  lower  power  with  a 
stronger  eyepiece  (Zeiss  No.  12,  Achromatic  or  Leitz  No.  !t,  Ocular  5)  will 
be  found  sufficient     In  fact  this  combination  offers  a  rapid,  cleanly  way  of  ex- 
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amining  urine,  which  will  appeal  to  the  busy  practitioner.     For  differentiating 
epithelia  and  the  finer  structures,  however,  it  cannot  8er\'e  in  all  instances. 

In  searching  for  casts,  especially  of  the  hyaline  variety,  the  diaphragm  of 
the  microscope  should  \)e  closed  so  as  to  admit  the  least  possible  amount  of  light. 
The  micrometer  screw  of  the  microscope  should  be  freely  used  in  looking  for 
casts,  as  these  structures  are  cvlindric  and  often  so  trocated  that  one  turn  of 
the  screw  ])rings  one  part  into  view,  while  the  rest  remains  hazy.  The  flat 
mirror  should  be  used  when  looking  for  casts.  The  Abbe  condenser  should  not 
be  used  when  looking  at  urinary  sediment 

UNORGANIZED  Sediment 

TTric-Acid  Calculi. — In  uric-acid  calculi  in  the  kidneys  or  elsewhere  in  the 
urinary  tract,  considerable  masses  of  uric-acid  crystals,  with  jagged  outlines, 
may  be  found  in  the  urine. 

Detection. — Fric-acid  crystals  (Figs.  90,  91,  92)  vary  greatly  in  shape, 
but  the  typical  forms  are  the  rhombic,  or  six-sided  plates,  the  whetstone  shape 
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Fig.  IM). — Cryhtalh  of  Uric  Acii>.    (From  Wood.) 


in  st(01nte  groups  and  crystals  resembling  a  comb  with  teeth  on  both  sides.  All 
thes(»  are  more  or  lc*ss  yellow  in  color,  though  (K'casioually  some  of  them  ap{)ear 
colorhss.  They  di.ssolve  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  alkali  and  reappear  on  add- 
ing acetic  acid. 
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Urates. — The  mixed  sodium,  potassium,  ammonium,  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium urate  deposit  is  a  granular  sediment  of  a  reddish  color,  varying  from 
pink  to  brick-red,  and  usually  sinks  quickly,  though  it  may  make  the  urine 
turbid.     The  precipitate  redissolves  on  gently  heating  the  urine. 


Fig.  91. — Unusual  Forms  of  Uric  Acid. 


Fig.  92. — Unusual  Forms  of  Uric  Acid. 
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Sodium  Urate. — This  forms  the  greater  bulk  of  the  mixed  urate  deposit, 
and  is  usually  amorphous.  It  is  generally  found  in  mosslike  masses  of  mi- 
nute granules  which  easily  adhere  to  larger  masses  of  sediment.  When  crys- 
talline, it  is  seen  in  the  form  of  fan-shaped  groups,  pointed  at  the  center,  or 
arranged  like  sheaves  of  wheat.     These  crystals  show  characteristic  striation. 

Potassium  Urate. — This  occurs  always 
as  an  amorphous  sediment,  forming  a  part  of 
the  mixed  urate  deposit.  It  is  soluble  in  hot 
water,  insoluble  in  cold  water. 

Calcium  Urate. — It  is  a  rare  deposit  and 
is  found  as  a  part  of  the  amorphous  mixed 
urate  sediment. 

Ammonium  Urate. — It  is  said  by  some 
that  this  is  in  reality  sodium  urate  in  modi- 
fied form,  marking  a  transition  of  an  acid 
sediment  into  an  alkaline.  Ammonium  urate 
is  characteristic  of  alkaline  fermentation,  and 
is  usually  associated  with  triple  phosphate 
and  calcium  phosphate.  It  occurs  in  the 
form  of  yellowish-red  or  dark-brown  spher- 
ule.s,  studded  with  fine  sharp  thorns  w^hich 
have  given  rise  to  the  term  "  thorn-apple " 
crystals  (Fig.  93). 

These  crystals  may  be  massed  in  clumps 
or  chains  and  are  soluble  in  hot  water  or  in  acids ;  they  emit  the  odor  of  am- 
monia on  adding  alkalies.     It  is  the  only  urate  found  in  alkaline  urine. 
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Fio.    93.  —  Crystals    of    Ammonium 
Urates.     (From  Wood.) 
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Calcium  Oxalate. — Xormally  the  greatest  part  of  the  oxalic  acid  taken  in 
the  food  IS  converted  by  oxidation  iuto  urea  and  carbonic  acid.  When  for  some 
reason  (disease)  this  oxidation  is  inli-r- 
fL'red  with,  this  change  docs  not  take 
place,  tlien  the  oxalic  acid  is  excreted  as 
such  in  comhinalion  with  calcinm  (from 
the  blood,  also  derived  from  food  and  tia- 
sues) . 

Detection, — The  crystals  of  calcium 
•  isalate  may  be  found  in  acid  urine  when 
they  may  accompany  crystals  of  uric  acid, 
or  in  alkaline  urine  when  they  accompany 
triple  phosphates.  Two  typical  forms  of 
calcium  oxalate  crystals  are  distinguished 
(Fig.  94). 

The  octahedral  crystals  consist  of  two 
four-sided  pyramids  placed  base  to  base  and  appear  like  squares  crossed  like 
envelopes,  or,  if  liirntd   with  their  hinp  uxcn    tnward    ihc  nl.servcr,    likf  long- 
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The  dumb-bells  of  calcium  oxalate  aro  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  those  of 
uric  acid  iu  alkalies. 

Phosphates. — In  the  sediment  the  earthy  plioaphates  are  roproseuted  by  cal- 
cium phosphate  and  by  ammonio-magnesia  phos- 
phate (triple  phosphate,  so  called).  The  alkaline 
phosphates  are  not  represented  in  the  sediment. 
Calcium  Phospuate. — Calcium  phosphate 
is  either  amorphous  (the  normal  salt),  or  crys- 
talline (the  acid  salt),  the  latter  consisting 
partly  of  magnesium  phosphate.  The  amor- 
phous form  occurs  in  feebly  acid  urines  and  is 
seen  in  small,  highly  refractive  granules,  in 
clumps  or  adhering  to  other  parts  of  the  sedi- 
ment. The  crystalline  form  is  found  in  urine 
about  to  undergo  alkaline  fermentation,  hut 
which  is  still  weakly  acid.  They  are  prismatic 
and  arranfied  in  either  single  or  in  star-abaped, 
often  in  fanlike,  groups.  Acetic  acid  rapidly 
dissolves  tbcni,  whereas  it  slowly  affects  sodiuin- 
urate  crystals  similarly  shaped. 

Triple  Phosphate  Crvstals. — Animonio-magnesium  phosphate  occurs 
either  as  the  coftin-lid  crystals  or  the  feathery  crystals.  The  former  is  more 
common  and  consists  of  a  triangular  prism  with  one  of  the  three  angles  wanting. 
They  are  large  in  size  and  at  times  shortened  into  r-quarcs  which  may  be 
mistaken  for  calcium  oxalate.  The  stellate  crystals  are  feathery  stars  or  parts 
of  stars.  The  phosphate  crystala  are  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  while  the  o.xalate 
crystals  aro  insoluble  in  this  acid. 

Oarbonataa   and   Sulphates. — (a)    Calchm    f".\itBnx.vTK. — Calcium    car- 
bonate is  found  rarely  in  the  urine  of  man,  but  in  large  quantities  in  the  urine 
of  some  lower  aniitiala.     It  occurs  in  the  form 
of  small  squares.     On  adding  acetic  acid,  an 
effervescence  of  carbon  dioxid  results. 

(6)  Calcium  Su i.i'H-vte. — Calcium  sul- 
phate is  a  very  rare  deposit;  it  occurs  in 
highly  acid  urine  with  high  specific  gravity, 
in  the  form  of  needlelike  prisms  which  often 
are  grouped  in  radiating  fanlike  arrange- 
ments (Fig.  07). 

Leuciu  and  Tyrosin. — (a)  T^eucis  occurs 
in   the   form   of  yellowish,   highly   refractive 
spheres,  looking  like  oil  drops   (Fig.   OS),   which  show   radiating  or  concen- 
tric stripes.     They  are  often  arranged  in  masses  or  groups  of  three  or  more 
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spheres.     Unlike  oil,  leiicin  U  not  soluble  in  ether,  but  is  soluble  in  alka- 
lies.    They  arc  largtir  than  the  spheres  of  aiiinioniuni  urate  and  have  no  spikes. 


(fc)  Tyrosin  occurs  as  very  fine  nt'cdlea  arranged  in  sheaves  or  roaettea 
(Fig.  0!)).  They  are  colorless,  but  when  arranfred  in  masses,  they  appear  quite 
dark.     They  arc  insolnhle  in  etlier,  but  snliihlc  in  alkalies. 

Blood  and  Bile  Pigments;  Fat;  Choleaterin. — (a)  Bilirubin. — In  urine 
containing  bile,  bilirubin  may  he  foim<l  as  aniorphous  masses,  or  as  needles  in 
BteHate  formations,  often  adherent  to  cells,  or  in  yellow  or  ruby-red  rhombic 
plates.     They  show  a  preen  rim  on  adding  nitric  acid, 

(6)  ITkmatoiiun. — Crystals  of  bomatoidin  occur  in  urine  containing  blood, 
e.  g.,  after  an  extensive  lieuiorrliagc,  in  iiy<mepbrosis,  renal  stone,  etc.  The 
crystals  are  identical  with  those  of  bilirubin  and  probably  hematoidin  is  iden- 
tical with  the  former, 

(c)  Fat  Gi.oiui.KS.- — Fat  globules  may  be  seen  in  the  urine  as  extraneous 
matter  from  nnclean  bottles,  or  from  ointments  in  the  genitals.  When  enough 
fat  is  present  to  lie  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  the  term  "  Hpuria  "  is  used.  When 
the  fat  makes  the  urine  milky,  the  term  "  chyluria  "  is  used.  The  latter  ia 
usually  due  to  the  presence  of  a  parasite,  the  Filaria  sungninis. 

Fat  in  small  amonnts  may  occur  in  healthy  urine  after  a  fatty  diet,  also  in 
pregnancy  and  in  phosphorous  jK>isoDing.  Many  minute  fat  globules  are  found 
in  the  urine  of  chronic  nopbritis  in  which  the  fat  granules  are  derived  from 
disintegrated  fatty  epithelia.  They  are  found  also  in  other  chronic  inflamma- 
titms,  such  as  cystitis,  pyelitis,  im)statitis,  urethritis  and  vaginitis,  in  cystic 
kidney,  and  in  abscesses  oi>cning  into  the  un'ter. 

(d)  CiiOLESTKRi.v. — Cholesterin  is  a  moiiatoniic  alcohol,  normally  present 
in  the  blood,  the  nerve  tissues,  the  bile,  etc.  It  occurs  in  gall-stones,  in  pua,  tu- 
mors, etc.,  hut  is  a  rare  deposit  in  the  urine  in  extensive  fatty  changes  in  the 
kidney  as  a  result  of  acute  or  subacute  or  chronic  nephritis.     Still  more  rarely 
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It  occrtrs  in  cheesy  degeneration  of  cystic  kidneys.  It  crystallizes  in  larpe 
plates,  is  insoluble  in  water,  bnt  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  etc.  If 
a  mixture  of  live  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  act  on  a  cholesterin  plate, 
a  bright  carmine-red  color  appears,  which  changes  to  violet, 

Oystin. — Cystin  is  seldom  found  as  a  urinary  sediment  and  probably  never 
in  normal  conditions.  Its  origin  in  the  econ- 
omy is  not  clearly  understood,  but  the  liver 
is  r^arded  aa  the  seat  of  its  formation.  It  is 
a  crystalline  compound  and  occurs  in  two 
forms;  either  as  hexagnoal  tablets  with  an 
opalescent  luster,  or  as  four-sided  prisms.  It 
is  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies,  oxalic  and  strong 
mineral  acids,  insoluble  in  boiling  water, 
acetic  acid,  ether  and  alcohol.  These  crystals 
may  be  distinguished  from  uric  acid  by  treat- 
ing them  with  strong  acid — which  dissolves 
them  but  not  uric  acid — and  from  triple 
phosphates  by  the  solubility  of  the  latter  in 
acetic  acid  (Fig.  100). 

Cliuic.vi,  Sig>"ificak('e. — But  little  is  known  as  yet  of  the  interpretation 
of  cystin  in  the  urine.  It  is  found  in  typhoid  fever,  in  renal  <legeneration,  in 
chlorosis,  and  acute  rheumatism.     It  occasionally  forms  calculi, 

Okoanizkr  Sediments 

1.  Blood  Cells. — As  a  urinary  sediment,  blood  cells  are  always  pathological. 
Their  fonn  depends  upon  the  source  of  tlie  bleeding  and  the  reaction  of  the 
urine;  when  the  typical  biconcave  disks  are  preserved,  it  is  easy  to  recognize 

them  by  the  microscoj*  and  in  acid  urine  they  retain  their 
shape  for  a  long  time,  gradually  shriveling  and  becoming 
crenated  (Fig.  101).  They  seldom  form  rolls  as  when  drawn 
from  a  blood  vessel,  except  in  cases  of  great  hemorrhage  from 
bladder  or  urethra.  If  the  urine  be  concentrated,  the  biconcave 
form  is  exaggerated  and  the  corpuscles  shrink 
and  become  crenated;  when  the  urine  is  of 
low  specific  gravity,  they  swell  and  may  be- 
come spherical. 

2.  Pub. — Pus  cells  may  be  derived  from  any  part  of  the 
urinary  tract  The  urine  containing  pus  is  usually  turbid 
and  g:ive8  the  albumin  reactions.  Under  the  microscope,  the 
pus   cells   appear   as   circular,    pale,    finely   granular   disks, 

about  twice  the  size  of  the  red  blood  cell;  they  contain  distinct  nuclei,  often 
two  or  three  (Fi^  102).     Water  swells  the  pus  cell,  renders  it  paler  and  oh- 
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scures  its  outlines;  acetic  acid  produces  the  same  effect,  more  quickly,  and, 
causing  the  granular  condition  to  disappear,  renders  the  nuclei  very  distinct. 
Pus  cells  resemble  the  white  cells  of  the  blood  and  lymph,  and  in  the  fresh  state 
present  the  glistening  appearance  of  living  protoplasm  and  also  ameboid  move- 
ments ;  seen  in  the  urinary  sediment,  the  cells  are  dead. 

The  chief  constituent  of  pus  cells  are  albuminous  bodies ;  especially  nucleo- 
albumin,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  expands  into  a  tough  slimy  mass 
when  treated  by  sodium-chlorid  solution.  Pus  in  the  urine  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  tissue  elements  or  bacteria,  which  aid  materially  in  determining  its 
anatomical  and  pathological  source. 

3.  Epithelia. — In  normal  urine,  a  few  epithelial  cells  from  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  urinary  tract  are  always  seen  and  have  no  special  significance. 
When  these  cells  are  altered  by  disease  and  are  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers, accompanied  by  pus  or  red  blood  cells,  a  pathological  process  exists  in 
some  part  of  the  genito-urinary  tract. 

Theoretically,  each  separate  portion  of  the  urinary  tract  has  a  type  of 
epithelium  peculiarly  its  own,  but  in  actual  practice  there  are  so  many  transi- 
tional forms  in  every  portion  of  the  tract,  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  specify 
the  origin  of  a  given  cell.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  recognition  of  the  differ- 
ent characteristic  epithelia  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  localization  of  diseases 
of  the  tract  by  urinary  examination,  the  problem  of  distinguishing  the  epi- 
thelia of  each  portion  of  the  tract  is  of  great  importance. 

Most  authorities  maintain  that,  while  histologic  preparations  of  the  dif- 
ferent urinary  organs  show  that  the  epithelial  lining  of  each  has  w^ell-marked 
characteristics,  the  epithelia  shed  by  these  organs  during  life  and  ap[)earing 
in  the  urine  are  radically  altered  in  aspect,  and  their  characteristics  to  a  large 
extent  obliterated.  ^Moreover,  the  same  school  of  clinical  pathologists  holds  that 
the  cells  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  bladder,  for  example,  are  identical  in  ap- 
pearance with  cells  from  other  parts  of  the  urinary  tract. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  epithelia  found  in  the  urine  are  their  form  and 
size.  By  comparing  the  size  of  the  different  epithelia  with  that  of  the  leucocyte 
or  pus  cell,  we  have,  because  the  latter  varies  so  little,  a  fair  idea  of  the  relative 
magnitude  of  the  epithelial  structures. 

Three  chief  types  of  epithelia  occur  in  the  urine,  viz.,  the  flat  or  squamous, 
the  round  or  cuboidal,  and  the  columnar  or  caudate.  All  these  epithelia  have 
one  or  more  distinct  nuclei,  and  are  more  or  less  granular.  When  the  epithelia 
in  the  urinary  tract  are  stratified,  the  outer  layers  are  usually  flat,  the  middle 
layers  cuboidal,  the  inner  columnar. 

The  tubules  of  the  kidney,  the  prostatic  acini  and  ducts,  and  the  ejaculatory 
ducts  are  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  cuboidal  or  columnar  epithelium.  The 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  ureters,  the  bladder,  the  urethra  and  the  vagina  are 
lined  with  stratified  epithelia. 
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The  largest  epithelia  in  the  urine  are  the  flat  superficial  cells  from  the  male 
anterior  urethra,  the  vagina,  vulva  and  female  urethra.  Next  in  size  are  the 
superficial  squamous  layers  of  the  bladder.  Next  come  the  cells  from  the  renal 
pelvis,  the  ureters,  the  prostate  and  the  tubules  of  the  kidney.  The  average  size 
and  the  average  shape  should  always  be  taken  into  consideration,  not  the  many 
transitional  sizes  which  are  confusing.     (See  Fig.  103.) 

(a)  Renal  Epithelium. — These  cells  are  the  most  difficult,  yet  the  most 
important,  to  identify  in  the  urine.  They  do  not  occur  in  normal  urine,  save  in 
such  small  numbers  that  they  may  be  disregarded.  Their  presence  in  any 
numbers  is  indicative,  at  least,  of  renal  irritation ;  when  accompanied  by  or  ad- 
hering to  casts,  they  mean  nephritis. 

The  chief  diagnostic  characteristic  of  renal  cells  is  that  they  are  at  least 
one  third  larger  than  the  pus  corpuscles.  This  relation  is  constant.  If  the 
renal  epithelia  are  small  in  a  given  case,  the  pus  corpuscles  will  also  be  small. 
The  illustration  shows  the  comparative  sizes  of  pus  cor])uscles  and  renal  epi- 
thelia. The  smallest  group  is  that  of  red  corpuscles,  which  are  the  smallest 
cellular  elements  in  the  urine.  The  next  group  is  composed  of  pus  cells.  Then 
follow  the  smallest  epithelia,  the  renal,  which  are  one  third  larger  than  the 
pus  cell.  The  next  group  shows  cuboidal  cells  twice  the  size  of  the  pus  cell. 
These  may  be  either  from  the  ureter  or  from  the  prostate. 

The  epithelia  from  the  straight  collecting  tubules  are  not  frequently  seen. 
They  are  about  the  same  size  as  the  epithelia  from  the  convoluted  tubule,  but 
narrower  and  columnar  in  shape. 

Renal  epithelia,  pus  and  pelvic  epithelia,  especially  when  accompanied  by 
casts,  are  indicative  of  a  pyelonephritis.  It  is  important  to  look  for  epithelial 
casts  and  to  compare  the  size  and  apixjarance  of  the  epithelia  on  these  casts 
with  other  renal  epithelia  found  free  in  the  urine.  In  this  way  we  often  con- 
firm our  opinion  that  a  given  set  of  round  cells  are  from  the  kidney.  It  is  al- 
ways important,  however,  to  compare  the  tubular  e])ithelia  with  the  pus  cell. 

(b)  Epithelia  from  the  Renal  Pelvis. — These  cells  are  of  two  types. 
The  superficial  layers  shed  a  characteristic  caudate,  pear-shaped  or  lenticular 
cell.  The  deeper  layers  are  represented  by  round  or  cuboidal  cells,  smaller  than 
the  bladder  epithelia. 

The  caudate  cells  of  the  pelvis  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  ureter 
and  from  the  columnar  c(»lls  of  the  bladder  by  various  features.  The  pelvic 
cells  are  twice  the  size  of  a  pus  cell;  they  have  more  distinct  nuclei;  tlieir 
granules  are  well  marked  and  they  often  have  jointed  or  bifurcated  tails.  They 
are  smaller  than  those  from  the  bladder  and  slightly  larger  than  those  from  the 
ureters.  The  j)resence  of  these  caudates  is  characteristic,  when  present  in  large 
numbers  and  accompanied  by  pus,  of  pyelitis. 

The  roimd  cells  from  the  pelvis  are  not  so  characteristic,  and  fortunately 
are  not  so  frequently  seen,  as  they  may  be  confused  with  renal  cells.     They 
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often  occur  in  clumps  of  considerable  size,  are  always  accompanied  by  pus,  and 
indicate  chronic  pyelitis. 

(c)  Epithklia  from  the  Ureters. — These  occur  iu  the  urine  of  uretero- 
pyelitis,  stone  in  the  ureter,  etc.  They  are  also  found  in  normal  specimens  ob- 
tained by  the  ureteral  catheter.  There  are  two  forms  of  ureteral  cells.  The 
majority  of  epithelia  from  the  ureters  are  round  or  cuboidal,  smaller  than  those 
of  the  pelvis  but  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  prostate.  They  rarely  occur 
without  i)elvic  epithelia,  and  can  be  differentiated  only  when  the  renal  and 
pelvic  cells  are  present.  The  ureteral  epitlielia  are  twice  the  size  of  a  pus  cell 
and  are  comparatively  rarely  seen.  They  resemble  a  small  narrow  caudate 
spindle,  having  a  small  bright  nucleus.  These  cells  are  rarely  found  in  sedi- 
ments and  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  deepest  layers  of  the  bladder,  but 
are  much  smaller. 

(d)  Epithelia  from  the  Bladder. — The  upper  layers  of  the  bladder 
strata  are  flat.  They  occur  in  moderate  numbers  in  normal  urines,  but  in  cys- 
titis and  other  bladder  diseases  are  greatly  increased  and  modified.  They  occur 
either  free  or  as  fragments  of  cells  irregular  in  size  and  shape.  The  largest  of 
these  flat  cells  are  found  near  the  neck  of  the  l)lad(ler,  and  are  apt  to  be  confused 
with  vaginal  cells.  The  average  superficial  bladder  cell,  however,  is  smaller  and 
has  more  rounded  outlines  than  the  vaginal  cells.  The  latter  also  often  contain 
bacteria. 

The  middle  layers  are  composed  of  cuboidal  epithelia.  These  are  present 
in  moderate  or  in  large  numl)ers  in  acute  cystitis,  in  conjuncticm  with  cells 
from  the  upper  layers.  When  chronic  cystitis  is  present,  the  middle  layers 
are  represented  by  a  majority  of  the  bladder  cells  found  in  the  urine,  as 
by  this  time  the  superficial  layers  have  been  to  a  marked  extent  destroyed. 
In  addition,  in  chronic  cystitis,  the  cells  present  are  found  filled  with  fatty 
granules  of  various  sizes,  and  many  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  partial  dis- 
integration. 

The  deepest  layers  of  the  bladder  are  composed  of  columnar  cells  which  are 
rarely  found  in  the  urine,  save  in  ulcerative  processes,  in  tumors,  and  in  cases 
of  intense  inflammation. 

(e)  Epithelia  from  the  Ejaculatory  Ducts  and  the  Seminal  Vesi- 
cles.— Epithelia  from  the  ejaculatory  ducts  are  elongated  cylindrical  and  cili- 
ated, though  the  cilia  may  be  broken  off.  These  cells  are  easily  recognized  by 
their  shape. 

Epithelia  from  the  seminal  vesicles  are  colunmar,  nonciliated,  and  some- 
times contain  a  yellow  pigment.  They  are  rather  larger,  broader  and  less 
regular  than  the  epithelia  from  the  ejaculatory  ducts. 

Epithelia  from  the  ejaculatory  ducts  and  from  the  seminal  vesicles  occur 
in  the  urine  in  cases  of  seminal  vesiculitis,  and  vesiculo-prostatitis.  They  are 
often  associated  with  pus  cells,  urethral  cells  and  prostatic  cells. 
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(/)  Prostatic  Epitiielta. — There  are  two  types  of  epithelia  from  the 
prostate.  The  ducts  of  the  gland  are  lined  with  columnar,  the  acini  with  cu- 
boidal  cells.  The  ciiboidal  epithelia  are  twice  the  size  of  pus  cells,  and  are 
identical  ^vith  the  epithelia  from  the  ureter.  Prostatic  epithelia,  however,  do 
not  occur  in  association  with  renal  and  pelvic  cells.  They  are  apt  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  pus,  with  spermatozoa  and  amyloid  bodies  from  the  prostate. 

(g)  Epithelia  from  the  Urethra. — The  stratified  lining  of  the  urethra 
is  represented  in  the  urine  by  cells  of  a  great  variety  of  shapes.  The  super- 
ficial cells  are  present  in  the  milder  grades  of  inflammation  and  are  squamous 
or  cuboidal.  They  are  always  smaller  than  the  bladder  cells  and  larger  than 
any  other  cells  from  the  tract  The  deej^er  layers  of  the  urethra,  with  their 
smaller  cylindrical  cells,  are  less  frequently  represented,  appearing  in  the 
deeper  and  more  chronic  processes.  In  such  cases  they  show  numerous  fat 
granules  and  are  often  fragmented. 

(h)  Epithellv  from:  the  Vagina. — The  largest  cells  in  the  urine  come 
from  the  vagina.  Usually  the  superficial  squamous  cells  are  represented;  in 
fact,  they  are  present  in  the  urine  of  most  women  in  health.  In  vaginitis,  they 
are  increased  in  number,  accompanied  by  bacteria,  mucus  and  pus.  These  cells 
may  be  found  wrinkled  or  folded  and  show  fine  granules  or  fat  globules. 

The  cuboidal  epithelia  from  the  middle  strata  of  the  vagina  are  found  in 
severe,  especially  in  chronic,  vaginitis ;  and  may  contain  fat  granules.  The  eol- 
unmar  epithelia  from  the  deepest  layers  are  seen  only  in  very  extensive  ulcera- 
tions. All  vaginal  cells  are  larger  than  those  of  the  corresi)onding  layers  of  the 
bladder. 

(r)  Epithelia  from  the  Uterus. — These  do  not  often  occur  in  the  urine. 
lliey  cannot  he  differentiated  from  urethral  epithelia.  The  mucosa  of  the 
uterus  itself  sheds  cylindrical  ciliated  epithelia,  the  presence  of  which  indicates 
endometritis. 

4.  Urinary  Casts. — Three  views  are  held  as  to  the  formation  of  casts:  (1) 
That  they  are  the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  the  epithelium  of  the  renal 
tubes,  the  resulting  products  being  packed  into  molds  by  the  pressure  of  the 
urine  and  at  last  forced  out  (2)  That  they  consist  of  a  morbid  secretion  from 
the  renal  epithelium  similarly  caked  into  molds.  (3)  That  they  are  formed 
from  the  coagulable  elements  of  the  blood  (serum)  albumin  which  gain  access 
to  the  renal  tubes  through  pathological  lesions  of  the  latter,  and  that  any  de- 
tached portions  of  the  tubules  become  entangled  in  this  coagulable  product, 
assisting  to  form  the  mold  which  afterwards  appears  in  the  urine.  This  latter 
view  is  the  one  most  generally  acce[)ted. 

Casts  may  be  conveniently  divided  for  i)urposes  of  study,  into  ten  kinds, 
viz.: 

(a)  IFyaline  casts,  whose  origin  and  nature  are  still  a  nuitter  of  discussion, 
appearing  as  narrow  hyaline,  broad  hyaline  and  composite  casts. 
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(&)  Granular  casts,  made  up  of  a  hyaline  basis,  containing  granules  of  dis- 
integrated leucocytes,  and  red  and  epithelial  cells. 

(c)  Epithelial  casts,  made  of  unchanged  anatomical  elements,  including 
red  blood  corpuscles,  leucocytes,  epithelial  cells,  or  bacteria. 

(d)  Blood  casts.  (h)  Amyloid  casts. 

(e)  Pus  casts.  (i)  Mixed  casts. 
(/)  Fatty  casts.  (;)  Cylindroids. 
(g)  Waxy  casts. 

(a)  Hyalixe  Casts  (Fig.  104). — These  are  the  pale  structures  of  variable 
but  usually  considerable  length,  sometimes  very  difficult  to  detect  in  the  sedi- 
ment. Sometimes  they  are  transparent  and  free  from  granules;  more  fre- 
quently they  present  fine  granulations  of  a  very  light  color.  They  may  also 
have  a  few  drops  of  fat  or  fragments  of  epithelium  adhering  to  the  surface. 
The  origin  of  the  hyaline  cast  has  been  variously  explained  as  a  result  of  secre- 
tion from  the  epithelia  of  the  kidney,  or  as  a  coagulation  of  the  albumin  or  its 
derivatives  excreted  with  the  urine.  In  support  of  the  latter  view  it  is  stated 
that  they  are  found  only  when  the  urine  is  albuminous,  or  has  lately  been  so. 
The  occurrence  of  albumin  and  casts  may  not  be  simultaneous. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  presence  of  very  small  narrow  hyaline  casts  as 
of  no  great  importance,  as  is  sometimes  done,  for  they  are  often  the  chief 
urinary  sign  of  the  existence  of  a  very  grave  disease  of  the  kidneys,  namely, 
chronic  interstitial  nephritis  in  which  the  albuminuria  may  be  slight  or  absent. 


Fio.  104. — Htaunx  Casts. 


Fia.  105. — GRANX7LAB  Casts.     (Ogden.) 


a,  granular  cast.  c,  coarsely  granular  cast. 

6,  finely  granular  cast.  d,  brown  granular  cast, 

e,  granular  cast  with  normal  and  abnormal  blood  adherent. 
/,  granular  cast  with  renal  cells  adherent. 
0,  granular  cast  with  fat  and  a  fatty  renal  cell  adherent. 


(6)  Granular  Casts  (Fig. 
105). — This  form  of  casts, 
'Suiting    from    the    metamor- 

Piosis  of  anatomical  elements,  such  as  epithelium,  pus,  or  blood,  is  found  in 

^    Urine  in  great  variety.     The  casts  vary  much  in  shape  and  appearance 

*^^     are  most  often  seen  in  fragments.     They    are   irregular,   in   both   fine 

*^    coarse  outline,  with  ragged  ends,  the  granules  varying  from  those  which 
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require  the  highest  powers  to  discover  to  a  relatively  coarse  size  which  gives  it» 
name  to  the  cast.  They  are  of  various  colors — ^yellow,  gray,  or  brown — and 
may  have  scattered  over  their  surfaces  epithelium,  leucocytes,  fat  globules,  or 
fatty  crystals.  Granular  casts  have  generally  been  regarded  as  evidence  of 
pathological  changes  in  the  kidney  of  a  chronic  degenerative  nature. 

(c)  Epithelial  Casts  (Fig.  106). — This  form  is  due  to  pathological  con- 
ditions which  cause  the  exfoliation  of  the  renal  epithelium.  At  times  this  is 
thrown  off  intact  for  short  distances,  resulting  in  cylinders  with  lumens;  or 
the  cast  may  be  solid,  the  body  being  hyaline  and  the  epithelia  adherent  to  it. 
The  cells  when  seen  imder  the  microscope  appear  more  or  less  swollen  and  gran- 
ular, with  ill-defined  margins.  Sometimes  the  epithelial  cells  appear  as  rows 
or  patches  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  cast.  In  other  cases  the  epithelia 
have  undergone  degeneration  and  present  dots  of  fat,  significant  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  kidney  and  consequent  fatty  change.  Finally,  some  casts 
consist  of  epithelial  cells  alone,  glued  together.  Coasts  of  epithelial  variety  are 
usually  of  medium  size  and  length,  refracting  light  to  a  marked  degree  and 
therefore  easy  to  find  with  the  microscoj^e.  They  resist  the  action  of  chemical 
reagents  more  than  most  varieties.  Epithelial  casts  always  signify  inflamma- 
tion of  the  kichicy  and  arc?  therefore  of  great  diagnostic  worth. 


Fio.  107. — Blood  Casts,  Composed  Wholly  of 
Red  or  White  Corpuscles  or  IItalinb  Sub- 
stance Covered  with  Blood  Cobpusclu. 


Fig.  106. — Epithelial  Casts. 

(d)  Blood  Casts  (Fig.  107). — 
Blood  casts  ap])ear  in  the  urine  under 
conditions  which  cause  hemorrhage 
in  the  renal  tubules.  The  corpuscles 
may  be  well  preserved  and  glued  to- 
gether to  form  perfect  molds  of  the  renal  tubes,  usually  short  and  of  uniform 
diameter  with  rounded  ends. 

These  casts  are  found  in  nei)hritis,  es|)ecially  acute,  in  hemorrhages,  acute 
renal  ccmgestion  and  hemorrhagic  infarction  of  the  kidney.  They  do  not  in 
themselves  furnish  positive  j)roof  of  organic  renal  disease,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  blood  casts  are  ])o.sitiv(»  evidence  of  renal  hemorrhage.  These  casts  are 
among  the  rarer  kinds  and  are  usually  hard  to  tind,  since  a  large  sediment  of 
blood  corpuscles  is  apt  to  accompany  them  and  obscure  the  microscopic  field. 
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(e)   Pus  Casts   (Fig.   108). — Casts  composed  altogether  of  pus  arc  very 
Tare.     Compound  casts,  however,  may  present  a  few  corpuscles  here  and  there 


Fia.  108.— Pus  Casts. 


im 
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FiQ.  109. — Fatty  and  Other  Casts.     (Ogden.) 

/,  epithelial  cast.  S^  pus  cast. 

£,  blood  cast.  ^,  fatty  cast. 

S,  futty  cast  with  compound  granules  and  fatty 

renal  cells  adherent  (crystals  of  the  fatty  acid 

protruding). 


on  their  surface.  They  signify  puru- 
lent inflammation  in  the  kidney  itself 
— i.  e.,  pyonephritis  or  pyonephrosis. 
Bacteria  are  present  in  pus  casts. 

(/)  Fatty  Casts  (Fig.  109). — Oil  globules  are  often  found  adherent  to 
many  varieties  of  casts,  whereas  others  are  frequently  seen  which  seem  wholly 
made  np  of  fatty  material, 
including  crystals  of  the  fat- 
tv  acids.  These  fattv  acids 
indicate  fatty  changes  in  the 
kidnevs  and  are  found  in 
their  most  typical  form  in 
the  large  white  kidney. 
They  suggest  pathological 
states  of  the  kidnev  whose 
chief  feature  is  chronicity, 
since  they  are  the  result  of 
complete  destruction  of  the 
cell  protoplasm,  which  is  re- 
placed by  fatty  elements. 

(g)  Waxy  Casts  (Fig. 
110). — Waxy  casts  resem- 
ble somewhat  hyaline  casts. 
They  are  more  refractive, 
and  are  yellow  or  grayish- 
vellow  in  color  and  differ 
furthermore  in  presenting  a 
cloudy  appearance.  Unlike 
hyaline  casts,  they  are  not 
attacked  by  acetic  acid. 
Though  they  resemble  amy- 


Fio.  110.  —  Types  of  Casts  with  a  Waxy  Matrix  from  a 
Case  of  Subacute  Parenchymatous  Nephritis.    (Wood  ) 

Some  of  the  casts  are  quite  transparent,  others  are  granular 
at  one  end  and  clear  at  the  other.  Some  are  composcnl  partly 
of  granular  matter  and  partly  of  waxy  material.  The  casts 
vary  greatly  in  size,  but  are  all  drawn  to  the  same  scale. 
One  very  small  cast  in  the  center  is  of  the  hyaline  variety. 
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loid  casts  in  appearance,  yet  their  presence  does  not  indicate  amyloid  disease 
of  the  kidney.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  originally  hyaline  casts  which  have 
remained  in  the  uriniferoiis  tubules  for  a  long  time  and  have  there  undergone 
certain  chemical  changes  analogous  to  "  amyloid  metamorphosis." 

(h)  Amyloid  Casts. — Amyloid  casts  resemble  in  appearance  waxy  casts. 
They  can  be  differentiated,  however,  by  the  addition  of  dilute  iodopotassic 
iodid  solution  (Lugol's  solution),  when  they  assume  a  mahogany  color  which 
changes  to  a  dirty  violet  upon  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Waxy 
casts  do  not  give  this  reaction.  The  presence  of  amyloid  casts  is  indicative  of 
amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidney. 

(t)  Mixed  Casts  (Fig.  110). — The  various  kinds  of  casts  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  same  specimen,  depending  on  the  stage  of  pathological  process  in 
the  kidney. 

(/)  Cylixdroids  (Fig.  111). — In  addition  to  the  varieties  of  casts  men- 
tioned, the  urine  may  contain  what  are  called  cylindroids.     These  are  long, 

wavy,  ribbonlike  structures, 
which  often  divide  and  sub- 
divide at  their  ends.  The  ends 
may  be  folded  or  twisted. 
They  are  pale,  colorless  and 
of  greater  length  than  casts, 
and  seldom  have  cells  adher- 
ent to  them.  They  appear 
flat  and  do  not  give  the  im- 
pression of  being  solid  struc- 
tures like  the  true  renal  casts. 
It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  these  cylindroids  come 
from  the  renal  tubules.  Thev 
occur  in  nephritis,  cystitis  and 
in  renal  congestion,  and  may 
be  present  in  urine  which 
contains  no  albumin.  They 
are  not  characteristic  of  kid- 
ney disease,  but  rather  of  irritations  of  the  lower  urinary  tract,  which  have 
extended  to  the  kidney. 


Fio.  111. — Cylindroids  or  False  Casts.     (After  Peycr.) 


Note. — To  tind  casts  with  the  least  delav,  the  urine  should  be  voided 
freshly,  immediately  ceiitrifuged  for  three  minutes,  and  four  to  six  drops  of 
the  sediment  taken  up  with  the  pipette  and  placed  on  a  perfectly  clean  slide, 
a  cover  glass  laid  on,  the  excess  urine  removed  by  blotting  paper,  and  the  speci- 
men examined  with  a  quarter-inch  objective  in  not  too  bright  a  light    Hyaline 
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casts  may  be  overlooked,  but  when  the  focus  has  been  carefully  adjusted,  if 
the  field  be  darkened  gradually  till  perhaps  one  tliird  of  the  illumination  is 
cut  off,  and  the  slide  be  moved  slowly  about,  the  contents  of  the  field  are  viewed 
in  different  lights  and  the  outlines  or  shadows  of  the  hyaline  casts  may  be  de- 
tected. If  doubt  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  a  cast,  slight  pressure  on  the  cover 
glass  will  cause  currents  under  it  and  cause  the  cast  to  turn. 

5.  Shreds. — ^Under  the  Microscopical  Examination  of  Sediment,  something 
should  be  said  of  shreds  voided  with  the  urine  in  an  acute  or  chronic  process 
of  the  genito-urinary  tract.  If  they  are  derived  from  destructive  processes  in 
the  bladder,  prostate,  or  the  kidney,  they  contain  connective  tissue.  Shreds 
not  due  to  destructive  lesions  are  the  result  of  subacute  or  chronic  urethritis, 
prostatitis,  pyelitis,  or  cystitis. 

Several  varieties  of  shreds  may  be  distinguished:  (1)  Pus  shreds,  (2) 
mucous  shreds,  (3)  muco-pus,  and  (4)  epithelial  shreds.  The  characteristics 
of  these  four  varieties  are  sufficiently  well  marked  to  be  readily  recognized  by 
the  microscope. 

Examination  of  Shreds. — They  are  carefully  removed  from  the  urine 
with  a  platinum  loop  and  spread  upon  a  slide  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  teased 
apart  with  a  needle  if  they  are  thick,  and  a  cover  glass  placed  over  the  speci- 
men, after  which  their  composition  can  be  determined.  For  a  bacteriological 
examination,  the  shreds  can  be  stained  like  tissue  sections.  For  this  purpose 
the  following  method  can  be  employed. 

1.  Fix  with  alcohol  and  ether  for  ten  minutes. 

2.  Stain  for  one  or  two  minutes  with  Unna's  polychrome  methylene  blue. 

3.  Wash  in  distilled  w^ater.     Dry. 

4.  Dehydrate  for  a  few  seconds  in  ninety-five-per-cent  alcohol.  Dry  with 
filter  paper. 

5.  Clear  in  xylol  or  in  clove-thyme  mixture. 

6.  Mount  in  balsam. 

Massage  Products  in  the  Urine. — After  massage  of  the  prostate  and 
vesicles,  certain  products  may  be  voided  with  the  urine  and  these  should,  there- 
fore, be  mentioned  under  Examination  of  Sediment. 

In  chronic  inflammations  and  infections  of  the  prostate  and  vesicles,  the 
urine  contains  many  pus  cells  and  red  blood  cells,  together  with  shreds.  In 
seminal  vesiculitis  after  massage,  large  masses  of  the  secretion  of  the  seminal 
vesicles,  together  with  inflammatory  detritus,  are  thrown  off,  looking  like  meal 
in  the  water,  and  sometimes  like  a  thick  white  lump.  These  are  often  so  large 
and  thick  as  to  block  the  urethra  for  an  instant.  In  addition  to  these  elements, 
the  urine,  after  massage  of  tlie  prostate  and  vesicles,  very  frequently  contains 
other  products,  the  significance  and  pathology  of  which  are  not  quite  so  clear. 
1  call  them  tapioca,  sugar  granules,  skin  flakes,  and  snowflakes. 
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Sago  Bodies, — Sago  bodies  consist  of  round  or  ovoid  masses,  of  a  semi- 
opaque,  yellowish-white,  colloid  material,  varying  in  size  from  a  barley  corn 
to  a  lentil.  Under  the  micr()sco[)e  they  are  found  to  consist  of  homogenous  col- 
loid matrix,  in  which  are  imbedded  motionless  spermatozoa. 

Tissue  Shreds. — Tissue  shreds  are  never  found  in  the  urine  under  normal 
conditions.  They  are  always  evidence  of  tissue  destructitm  or  deep-seatwl  in- 
flammation, and  are  found  in  ulcerative  conditions,  in  tuberculosis,  traiima« 
tumors,  and  abscess  of  the  prostate. 

Sugar  (Jranulcs, — These  bodies  resemble  granules  of  melting  sugar;  they 
are  much  smaller  than  sago  bodies,  of  the  same  transparency  and  light-yellow 
color.  They  are  often  present  in  large  quantity,  falling  rapidly  to  the  bottom 
and  dissolving  in  a  few  minutes.  Microscopically  they  an*  homogenous,  struc- 
tureless bodies,  consisting  of  a  highly  refractive  uiatrix,  in  which  there  are  few 
or  no  sj)ermatozoa  and  cellular  elements. 

Sk'ins. — These  are  delicate,  o]ia(pie,  white,  skin  or  membranelike  fraginent«. 
They  are  composed  of  thickened  inspissated  vesicular  secretion  which  has  lain 
for  a  considerable  time  in  the  organ.  They  re])resent  a  deposit  of  secretion 
that  has  been  formed  in  some  of  the  recesses  of  the  seuiinal  vesicles  an<l  has 
been  loosened  and  pushed  through  the  ejaculatory  ducts  by  massage.  Skins 
are  foimd  es])ecially  abundant  in  men  who  have  abstained  from  sexual  inter- 
course for  a  long  time,  esj)ecially  if  a  chronic  catarrhal  condition  is  present. 
Snowflakes  re])resent  a  similar  accumulation  that  has  lasted  but  a  short  time 
and  are  much  lighter  and  more  flaky. 

V.   BACTERIOLOGY   OF  THE  URINE 

Although  germs  have  been  found  in  the  urine  of  healthy  persons,  the  ma- 
jority of  investigators  state  that  the  urine  in  health  is  sterile,  provided  it  l)e 
obtained  by  sterile  instruments  and  under  proper  precautions.  The  blood  and 
the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  also  are  said  to  be  free  from  bacteria 
in  health.  During  and  after  infcK*tious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  grip, 
]meumonia,  and  sej)tic  infection,  germs  are  often  found  in  the  urine. 

Inasunich  as  the  urethra  is  always  inhabited  by  sapro])hytic  bacteria,  the 
urine  flowing  from  the  meatus  can  hardly  be  ex])ecte(l  to  be  absolutely  sterile, 
all  the  more  so  luvause  it  is  often  mixed  with  bacteria  from  the  surface  of  the 
glans  and  prepuce  in  men  and  from  the  vulva  in  women.  Therefore,  an  or- 
dinary s])(»cimen  of  urine  freshly  passed  even  in  health  will  certainly  contain 
some  bacteria. 

Experiuients  have  ])roved  that  the  urine  jiossesses  bactericidal  properties 
in  health  and  shown  that  the  absence  of  bact(»ria  from  normal  ])ersons  may  mean 
that  the  germs  have  bet^n  destroyed  by  virtue  of  this  property.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  fresh  urine  has  the  proi)orty  of  destroying  the  anthrax,  cholera 
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Fig.  1. — Staphylococcus  pyogenes 

AUREUS. 


Fig.  2. — Streptococcus  pyogenes. 


Fig.  3. — Bacillus  cou. 


BACTERIA  FOUND  IN  THE  URINE. 
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and  less  constantly  the  typhoid  bacilli,  by  virtue  of  the  presence  of  the  acid- 
p<>tassium  phosphate.  If  the  urine  is  neutralized  by  addition  of  alkalies,  its 
bactericidal  property  tends  to  disappear.  Possibly  the  chlorids  or  some  other 
constituents  may  also  act  as  antagonists  of  the  bacteria. 

In  disease,  the  bacteria  which  may  occur  in  the  urine  are  many.  A  few 
of  them,  however,  are  of  importance,  as  they  play  a  prominent  role  in  the  causa- 
tion of  urinary  aifections.  These  important  special  germs  are  the  gonococcus, 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  the  colon  bacilhis,  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  and  the 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  and  albus,  the  Bacillus  proteus  of  Hauser,  the 
ty])lioid  bacillus,  which  occurs  in  the  urine  in  typhoid  fever,  and  rarely  the 
Bacillus  pyocyaneus.  Still  more  rarely  the  pneumobacillus  of  Fraenkel  is 
found.  In  certain  infectious  diseases,  such  as  anthrax,  plague,  etc.,  the  cor- 
responding germs  have  been  found  in  the  urine.  With  the  exception  of  the 
last-mentioned  germs,  which  are  rarely  found  in  the  urine,  all  the  above-men- 
tioned germs  have  been  known  to  produce  cystitis.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
germs  concerned  in  the  causation  of  suppurative  inflammations  of  the  kidney, 
ureter,  and  bladder  in  the  order  of  frequency : 


These  may  be  saprophytes  in  the 
urethra,  especially  in  the  female. 


1.  The  colon  bacillus, 

2.  The  Bacillus  proteus  vulgaris, 

3.  The  Staphylococcus  pyogenes, 

4.  The  Streptococcus  pyogenes, 

5.  The  tubercle  bacillus, 

6.  The  gonococcus. 

7.  The  typhoid  bacillus. 

8.  The  Bacillus  pyocyaneus  (rare). 

The  gonococcus  is  found  in  the  urine  in  gonorrheal  infections  of  the 
urinary  tract  and  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  tuberculous  infections.  The  germs 
of  suppuration,  such  as  the  streptococcus  and  staphylococcus,  and  the  colon 
and  proteus  bacillus  are  found  in  suppurative  conditions  of  the  kidneys,  pelvis, 
ureters,  etc. 

Bacteria  in  the  Ukink 

Mode  of  Entrance. — Germs  may  be  introduced  from  the  urethra  or  from 
the  outside  into  the  bladder  either  by  unclean  instruments  or  simply  by  pushing 
g:erms  present  in  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  with  sterile  instruments.  A 
urethral  infection  also  may  be  transmitted  by  continuity  to  the  bladder,  w^here 
the  germs  will  then  appear  in  the  urine.  If  the  bladder  is  sterile  and  the 
urine  therein  free  from  germs  and  if  the  urethra  is  infected,  the  urine,  of 
course,  may  wash  numerous  germs  from  the  urethra  into  the  vessel  in  which  the 
sample  is  collected.    These  modes  of  infection  of  the  urine  are  practically  self- 
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evident  Infection  of  the  urine  in  the  bladder  by  germs  transmitted  from  the 
normal  urethra  does  not  occur  in  man,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  vesical  sphinc- 
ter shuts  off  the  bladder  from  the  urethra.  On  the  other  hand,  in  women,  blad- 
der infection  may  occur  through  the  healthy  urethra. 

In  addition  to  an  infection  from  the  urethra  upward,  the  urine  may  become 
contaminated  also  by  the  entrance  of  bacteria  into  the  kidney  through  the  cir- 
culation (especially  of  the  tubercle  bacillus),  and  by  the  passage  of  bacteria 
into  the  bladder  through  the  intestinal  wall. 

The  question  of  a  descending  infection  has  been  demonstrated  both  experi- 
mentally and  clinically.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  at  first  how  bacteria  can 
infect  the  kidney  from  the  bladder  when  the  stream  of  urine  apparently  tends 
to  prevent  this  by  opposing  the  ascent  of  the  germs.  Animal  experiments, 
however,  have  showTi  that  under  certain  conditions,  the  contents  of  the  bladder 
regurgitate  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  When  the  germs  reach  the  pelvis, 
they  may  enter  through  the  lymphatics  of  the  kidney,  less  frequently  through 
the  urinary  tubules,  and  more  rarely  through  the  capillaries  of  the  kidney. 
The  entrance  of  germs  from  the  blood  through  the  kidneys  into  the  urine  has 
been  repeatedly  demonstrated.  Germs  may  enter  the  bladder  directly  from  the 
intestine  in  cases  in  which  the  bladder  is  damaged,  or  from  the  intestine  into 
the  blood  and  thence  into  the  kidney. 

The  Gonococcus  in  the  Urine. — To  avoid  repetition,  we  have  grouped  all 
data  on  the  gonococcus  in  the  chapter  on  the  Examination  of  Urethral  Dis- 
charges. 

The  gonococcus  is  usually  found  in  the  urine  in  urethritis,  sometimes 
in  prostatitis  and  vesiculitis  after  massage,  and  occasionally  in  cystitis,  pyelitis 
and  pyelo-nephritis  in  ascending  infections  of  gonorrheal  origin.  The  germ  is 
much  more  difficult  to  detect  in  the  urine  than  in  smears  of  discharge.  In  the 
urine,  it  is  always  accompanied  by  pus  and  is  to  be  looked  for  within  the  cyto- 
plasm of  the  pus  cells,  or  upon  the  epithelia  of  the  sediment.  The  methods  of 
obtaining  and  precipitating  the  sediment  for  such  examination  has  been  given 
in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  Tubercle  Bacillus. — The  tubercle  bacillus  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  small 
rod,  one  quarter  to  one  half  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle. 
The  rods  are  delicate,  straight,  slightly  bent  or  curved,  and  somewhat  beaded. 
They  occur  either  singly  or  in  groups,  especially  in  the  form  of  tufts  which 
are  commonlv  foimd  in  the  urine.  At  times  thev  are  found  also  within  the 
body  of  the  pus  cell.  In  some  specimens,  the  ends  of  the  rods  are  somewhat 
clubbed  or  branched,  or  present  swellings  at  diiferent  points.  In  stained 
preparations,  the  bacilli  show  alternation  of  stained  and  colorless  portions. 

Method  of  Staixino. — The  detection  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  depends 
upon  its  characteristic  l)ehavior  toward  anilin  dyes  and  decolorizing  agents. 
The  penetrating  power  of  the  dye  used  must  be  increased  by  the  addition  of 


BACTERIA,  SHOWING  THE  OPrWNIC  ACTION  INCREASED  BY  THE  PROPER 
AOMINISTRATION  OF  BACTERIAL  VACCINES. 


ti  1 . — TimBRiTLB  Bacilli  in  Spcthm.  The 
Hiljwclf  bnt'iUi  ore  Bluincd  red  with  cnrbol- 
fuchsin.  At  A  the  bacilli  arp  inside  the 
leukocyies,  sliowini;  iihaeo^yo^'"-  ■»'  thut 
l.he  batrteria  have  been  iirepared  for  ingos- 
lion  hy  the  opsDiiIns.  B  shows  the  bacilli 
auUiiU  the  leiikocylcd  not  prepared  For  ic- 
gnilinn  by  ibp  oiwoiiifis. 


1.  2— GoNocom  IN  rRETnRAL  pits.    The  ] 

ICoiiueoL'i'i  are  slaiued  with  methylene  blue. 
At  .-1  the  cocci  are  iimde  the  leukocytes,  I 
showing  pliuBorytosiB,  or  that  the  bacterid  J 
huve  been  prepared  tor  intceslion  by  the  ] 
o[>soninii.  B  showe  cocci  milside  the  I 
leukocyteHnot  prejiared  [or  ingestion  by  the  \ 
opsonins.  ('  ahowa  the  cocci  huving  prob-  J 
jvljjy  bcfn  ingested  by  the  white  blood- 
corpuseli-a.  biit  tiir  loxina  of  the  goDouocd  J 
hjuT  ileslroycd  Ihe  Iciikorytes. 
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either  carbolic  acid  or  anilin  oil  and  by  the  application  of  heat.  Once  stained 
ill  this  way,  the  bacilli  resist  acids,  and  upon  this  depends  the  diflFerentiatioii 
from  other  bacteria  in  the  same  specimen. 

Ziehl'Neelsen  Method. — This  is  the  method  in  common  use  for  staining  tu- 
bercle bacilli  in  the  urine. 

The  sediment  is  obtained  in  as  concentrated  a  form  as  possible,  and  spread 
in  a  thin  layer  upon  a  slide  or  cover  glass  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air.  The 
preparation  is  then  fixed  in  the  usual  way  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner. 
The  specimen  is  then  covered  with  some  filtered  Ziehl-Xeelscn  carbol-fuchsin 
solution  ( fivcvper-cent  aqueous  solution  carbolic  acid,  ninety  parts;  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsin,  ten  parts)  and  held  over  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen 
burner,  allowing  the  solution  to  steam  for  one  or  two  minutes  without  bringing 
it  to  the  boiling  point  The  si)ecimen  is  then  washed  in  a  stream  of  running 
water  and  immersed  in  five-per-cent  sulphuric  or  thirty-per-ceiit  nitric  acid. 
The  film  turns  yellow  or  brown,  but,  on  washing  again  in  water,  the  red  color 
reappears.  The  oi)eration  is  then  re|)eate(l  until  only  a  very  faint  tinge  is  left 
and  no  more  of  the  stain  is  given  off.  The  s|)ecimen  is  now  washed  for  from 
ten  to  fiftet»n  minutes  in  strong  (ninety-five  per  cent)  alcohol,  followed  by  rins- 
ing in  water.  In  staining  a  urine  specimen,  the  use  of  alcohol  is  an  important 
step  as  a  means  for  excluding  the  smegma  bacillus,  which  is  decolorized  by 
alcohol.  The  specimen  is  now  covered  with  a  weak,  watery  solution  of  methy- 
lene blue,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  for  from  one  to  two  minutes.  After  wash- 
ing and  drying,  the  si)ecimen  is  ready  for  examination  with  an  immersion  lens. 

DiFFERKNTiATiox. — The  tubcrcle  bacillus  may  be  c<mfoun(led  morphologic- 
ally with  two  different  germs:  the  smegma  bacillus  and  the  lei)rosy  bacillus. 

The  smegma  bacillus  is  most  often  confounded  with  the  tubercle  bacillus. 
It  occurs  in  the  decomi)osing  secretion  around  the  genitals.  In  obtaining  speci- 
mens of  urine  for  examination  for  tubercle  bacilli,  care  must  be  taken,  first,  to 
wash  the  external  genitals  with  soap  and  hot  water,  so  as  to  remove  any  smegma 
germs,  and  then  to  draw  off  the  urine  with  a  sterilized  catheter.  If,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  precauticms,  the  specimens  are  washed  in  alcohol  after  decolorizing, 
as  previously  mentioned,  there  is  very  little  danger  of  error  in  the  microscopical 
diagnosis. 

The  lepra  bacillus  resembles  the  tubercle  bacillus  both  in  shape  and  stain- 
ing properties,  but  is  somewhat  shorter,  thicker,  and  stains  unevenly.  It  oc- 
curs, however,  so  rarely,  that  its  differentiation  from  the  tubercle  bacillus  need 
not  be  discussed  here. 

Animal  Inoculation, — In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  bacillus  and 
in  instances  in  which  repeated  examinations  of  urinary  sediments  do  not  show 
any  tubercle  bacilli,  although  clinically  tuberculosis  is  susi)ected,  recourse  may 
be  ha<l  to  inoculation  of  animals  and  to  cultures  on  artificial  media.  The  ma- 
terial should  be  introduced  subcutaneously  or  into  the  peritoneum,  the  fonner 
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method  taking  from  four  to  ten  weeks,  the  latter  from  ten  to  twenty  days  for 
tubercular  lesions  to  develop  when  tubercle  bacilli  are  present  If  smegma 
bacilli  only  are  present,  no  lesions  develop.  At  the  end  of  the  time  stated,  an 
autopsy  is  performed  upon  the  animal,  and  the  site  of  pimcture,  the  peritoneum, 
the  lungs,  and  other  organs  are  examined  for  tubercles. 

The  Colon  Bacillus. — The  colon  bacilhis  occurs  normally  in  the  intestine 
of  man,  bovines,  dogs,  and  other  domestic  animals.  Its  close  resemblance  to 
the  typhoid  bacillus  makes  it  an  object  of  interest.  Certain  features,  however, 
distinguish  it  from  the  typhoid  bacillus,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  species 
of  germ.  The  colon  bacilhis  may  imder  favorable  conditions  produce  serious 
disease.  It  is  the  cause  of  local  suppuration  in  a  great  variety  of  organs,  and 
also  produces  at  times  general  septic  infection.  The  colon  bacillus  plays  an 
important  role  in  urinary  affections,  as  it  is  one  of  the  chief  germs  concerned 
in  the  causation  of  cystitis,  and  is  found  also  in  the  urine  and  the  purulent 
sediment  in  cases  of  infection  of  the  kidney,  the  pelvis,  and  ureter. 

MoRPHOLOCiY. — The  colon  bacillus  occurs  in  the  form  of  rods,  with  rounded 
ends,  which  may  vary  in  two  directions:  they  may  be  either  so  short  as  to  ap- 
pear almost  like  cocci  or  so  long  as  to  resemble  threads.  Xo  spores  have  been 
demonstrated,  but  tiagcUa  may  be  shown  by  Loeffler's  method.  It  is  motile  in 
most  cases,  but  often  its  movements  are  very  slow. 

Staining  Propkrties. — It  stains  with  ordinary  anilin  dyes  and  is  decolor- 
ized by  Gram's  method. 

Streptococcus  Pyogenes. — The  Streptococcus  pyogenes  is  the  cause  of  local 
inflammatory  and  supj)urativc  processes  and  of  general  infections  such  as  sep- 
ticemia. In  the  urinary  tract  it  is  found  in  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
urethra,  bladder,  kidney,  pelvis,  and  ureter,  either  alone  or  more  generally  in 
company  with  other  germs  (►f  suppuration,  as  the  tubercle  bacillus,  with  which 
it  is  very  frecpiently  associated. 

The  Streptococcus  i)yogenes  occurs  in  the  form  of  chains  of  minute  round 
or  oval  cocci  resembling  strands  of  beads.  Sometimes  two  or  more  cells  in  the 
chains  coalesce  to  form  a  somewhat  longer  segment.  The  chains  may  be  short, 
consisting  of  a  few  cells,  or  very  long.  Sometimes  the  cocci  composing  a  chain 
divide  simultaneously,  so  that  a  chain  of  diplococci  may  be  seen.  The  strepto- 
coccus stains  easily  with  anilin  dves  and  usuallv  stains  with  Gram's  method. 

staphylococcus  Pyogenes  Aureus. — The  Staphylococcus  aureus  is  the  most 
common  of  the  germs  of  suppuration.  It  occurs  in  abundance  everywhere,  and 
is  the  usual  cause  of  woimd  infection.  It  is  i)resent  in  the  normal  as  well  as 
the  diseased  urethra,  is  frecpiently  found  in  the  bladder  in  cystitis,  and  plays 
a  prominent  part  in  infections  of  the  kidney,  either  alone  or  accompanying 
other  germs,  as  the  colon  bacillus,  the  streptococcus,  etc.  In  tuberculosis  of  the 
urinary  tract,  it  is  often  present  as  a  complicatory  organism,  along  with  other 
germs  of  suppuration. 
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It  occurs  in  the  form  of  round  or  oval  cocci  arranged  typically  in  clusters, 
but  often  in  pairs.  In  preparations  from  pus,  they  are  found  outside  the  pus 
cells,  rarely  within  these  bodies.  It  stains  readily  with  the  basic  anilin  dyes  and 
is  not  decolorized  by  Gram's  method. 

Staphylococcus  Pyogenes  Albus. — Microscopically,  this  variety  cannot  be 
differentiated  from  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  lies  in  the  appearance  of  the  cultures.  The  occurrence  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  two  varieties  are  very  similar. 

Bacillus  Proteus  Vulgaris. — The  Bacillus  proteus  frequently  occurs  in  cys- 
titis. It  occurs  as  short  and  long  bacilli,  and  also  in  the  fonn  of  threads.  It 
is  markedly  motile  and  shows  numerous  flagella.  It  stains  well  with  basic 
anilin  dyes  and  is  not  decolorized  by  Gram's  method.  It  forms  grayish-white, 
minute  colonies  upon  agar,  which  later  coalesce  into  a  dirty-gray  translucent 
film.  On  gelatin  it  grows  in  the  form  of  grayish-white  colonies  and  liquefies 
the  medium  rapidly. 

The  proteus  is  frequently  found  in  suppurative  conditions  in  the  urinary 
tract,  especially  in  cystitis.  Experimental  cystitis  has  been  produced  by  in- 
jecting cultures  into  the  bladder  in  animals. 

Bacillus  Pyocyaneus. — The  Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  or  bacillus  of  green  pus, 
is  mentioned  here  as  a  germ  occasionally  found  in  cystitis.  It  is  found  in 
fetid  pus  from  wounds.  It  is  a  delicate  rod  w^ith  rounded  or  pointed  ends, 
actively  motile  and  does  not  form  spores.  It  occurs  in  irregular  masses  or 
singly;  grows  on  all  the  ordinary  media,  giving  a  characteristic  green  color  to 
the  same,  which  becomes  blackish  in  old  cultures.  The  bacillus  stains  with 
the  ordinary  anilin  dyes. 

Other  Hicroorganisms  of  Minor  Importance. — The  rays  or  granules  of 
Aciinotnyces  may  be  found  in  the  urine  when  this  infection  affects  the  genito- 
urinary tract  or  when  this  fungus  is  present  in  the  system  and  finds  its  way 
into  the  urine. 

The  Micrococcus  urece  is  the  germ  which  occurs  in  long  chains  consisting  of 
large  cocci.  It  occurs  in  urines  undergoing  ammoniacal  fermentation  and  de- 
comf)oses  urea  into  ammonia. 

Yeast  cells  and  molds  of  various  kinds  are  very  often  found  in  the  urine, 
entering  either  from  the  air  or  as  a  result  of  contamination  from  the  vessels 
in  which  the  urine  is  collected. 

Methods  of  Examining  the  Urine  for  Bacteria 

Specimens  of  urine  which  are  to  be  examined  bacteriologically  should  be 
obtained  from  the  bladder  by  means  of  a  sterile  catheter  (introduced  after  copi- 
ous washing  of  the  urethra  with  boric-acid  solution),  collected  in  a  sterilized 
bottle,  and  handled  thereafter  only  with  sterile  apparatus.    Before  introducing 
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the  catheter,  the  external  genitals  in  either  sex  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
with  soap  and  hot  water  and  the  smegma  removed  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  The  urine  should  be  examined,  as  a  rule,  as  soon  as 
obtained,  especially  when  looking  for  tubercle  bacilli,  so  as  to  prevent  decompo- 
sition and  multiplication  of  extraneous  germs. 

Centrifugation  is  a  rapid  and  most  satisfactory  method  of  obtaining  bac- 
terial sediments.  The  centrifuge  sediment  is  drawn  up  by  a  slender  pipette, 
and  spread  on  slides  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  spread  preparations  are  then 
fixed  by  immersing  in  alcohol  and  ether,  equal  parts,  or  by  passing  slowly 
through  the  Bunsen  flame.  Care  must  be  taken  always  to  spread  the  film  very 
thinly.  The  successful  fixation  of  the  sediment  depends  upon  the  presence  of 
a  certain  amount  of  pus  containing  coagulable  proteid  substances.  When  these 
are  absent  in  the  urinary  sediment,  as  sometimes  is  the  case,  fixation  on  the 
slide  is  not  easily  accomplished  without  the  addition  of  egg-albumen.  The 
sediment  is  taken  up  with  a  platinum  loop  and  spread  upon  a  slide,  upon  which 
a  drop  of  a  mixture  of  egg-albumen  and  glycerin  has  previously  been  placed, 
and  then  fixed  as  already  described. 

Shreds  from  the  urethra,  clumps  of  fibrin,  masses  of  epithelium  and  other 
tissue  elements  which  may  be  foimd  in  the  urine,  may  be  examined  for  bacteria 
after  being  fished  out  with  a  platinum  loop  and  spread  on  the  slide  and  stained. 
They  are  fixed  and  stained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  smears  from  the 
urinary  sediment,  but  especial  care  should  be  taken  to  spread  them  very  thinly 
by  means  of  a  platinum  needle.  It  is  difficult  to  detect  germs  in  these  shreds 
of  tissue  under  the  best  conditions. 

When  the  bacteria  looked  for  are  absent  from  the  sediment  on  microscopical 
examination  of  stained  preparations,  cultures  and  inoculations  into  animals 
may  be  resorted  to — methods  to  be  employed  when  the  importance  of  the  diag- 
nosis requires  them.  The  details  of  cultivation  and  animal  inoculation  are 
given  under  the  headings  of  the  respective  germs. 
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Under  this  heading  we  shall  consider  the  character  of  all  discharges  from 
the  genito-urinary  tracts  of  men  and  women,  whether  they  be  normal  or  ab- 
normal. In  the  list  of  discharges  are  included  urethral,  prostatic  and  seminal 
elements,  which  are  best  considered  under  the  headings  of : 

Urethrorrhea,  Chancroidal  Urethritis, 

Prostatorrhea,  Acute  Gonorrheal  Urethritis,  anterior 

Spermatorrhea,  and  posterior. 

Nonspecific  Urethritis,  Chronic  Gonorrheal  Urethritis, 

Tubercular  Urethritis,  Chronic  Prostatitis, 

Syphilitic  Urethritis,  Chronic  Vesiculitis. 

Discharge  for  examination  is  taken  in  the  following  manner : 
Taking  of  the  Specimen. — In  men,  take  a  slide  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  the  right  hand  (Fig.  112),  and  the  glans  in  the  same  way  with  the  left 


Fig.  112. — Mannkr  of  Holding  the  Slide  in  Taking  a 
SpscnixN  OF  Ubkthral  Di9Chaboe  in  the  Male. 
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hand,  and  apply  the  surface  of  the  slide  to  the  meatus  (Fig.  113).  The  dis- 
charge on  the  glass  should  then  be  smoothed  out  on  the  slide.  If  none  is  appar- 
ent, draw  the  finger  along  the  urethra 
and  express  its  contents  from  the 
meatus.  If  nothing  appears,  insert  a 
platinum  loop  (Fig.  114)  into  the 
fossa  navicularis  and  even  farther 
down  the  canal  to  see  if  some  can  be 
obtained.  If  so,  the  secretion  adhering 
to  the  platinum  loop  can  be  smoothed 
out  on  the  surface  of  the  slide  for 
examination.  When  the  discharge  is 
abundant,  a  sufficient  amount  can  be 
taken  on  a  platinum  loop  for  exam- 
ination and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
apply  the  slide  to  the  meatus. 

In  women,  the  patient  should  be 
placed  on  the  table  with  the  feet  in 
the  stirrups.     If  there  is  a  discharge 
about  the  vulva,  a  slide  can  be  pressed 
against  it  and  smear  No.  1  can  be 
taken. 
The  vulva  should  then  be  sponged  until  cleansed.     This  exposes  the  open- 
ings of  the  vulvo-vaginal  glands  on  the  inside  of  the  labia  majora,  so  that  the 
contents  can  be  expressed  by  the  finger  placed  ui)on  the  gland  and  drawn  along 


FiQ.  113. —  The  Urethra  Squeezed  Between  the 
Thubib  and  Forefinoer  and  Pus  Appearing  at 
the  Meatus. 


Fio.  114. — Platinum  Wire  to  be  Passed  Down  the  Urethra,  to  Takb  Some  Discharox  fbom 

ITS  W' ALLS. 

its  duct.  If  discharge  appears,  it  should  be  taken  on  a  slide  smear  Xo.  2.  The 
labia  should  then  be  separated  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  one  hand,  when 
discharge  may  be  seen  at  the  meatus.  If  none  is  seen,  the  forefinger  of  the 
other  hand  should  be  inserted  into  the  vagina  as  far  as  the  bladder  and  then 
drawn  along  the  urethra  (Fig.  115),  by  which  means  a  drop  of  moisture  may 
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appear  at  the  meatus.  The  smear  is  then  obtainetl  by  placing  the  slide  against 
the  month  of  the  urethra,  or  else  by  taking  it  with  a  platinum  wire  (Smear 
No.  3).  A  speculum  should  then  he  introduced  into  the  vagina  and  its  wall 
and  the  cervix  uteri  examined.  If  discharge  is  seen  at  the  orifice  of  the  cervical 
canal,  it  can  be  taken  by  means  of  a  forceps,  a  swab  or  a  platinum  loop  and 
then  placed  upon  a  slide  (Smear  No.  4),  Figs.  116  and  117  show  slides 
with  smears. 


PlO.  115. FoHCINQTHEDlSCHAtlOB 

Out  or  tbb  Feuale  Urethra. 

BT    PREBSUBE    AOAINST  TQE  Ca- 


FlQ.    117, — TUK   SUDKB   ToaETHEB. 

e  wrapped  up,  the  name  iiucribcd.  und  geat  U 


UrethrorrheB  ex  Ubidine  con-sists  of  a  scant,  itmcoid  dist-harge  which  occurs 
as  un  oozing  in  conditions  of  sexual  excitement.  It  is  in  ail  probability  <lue  t" 
an  exaggerated  activity  of  the  muciparous  glands  of  the  urethra  and  is  inter- 
esting because  its  appearance,  when  noted  by  the  ])atient,  is  apt  to  frighten 
one  into  the  belief  that  he  has  some  urethral  disease,  or  tliat  ho  is  losing 
semen. 

Under  the  microscope  it  shows  the  presence  of  urethral  epithelia,  mucus, 
a  few  leucocytes  and  a  variety  of  bacteria  normally  present  in  the  urethra. 
It  represents  merely  an  e-tcess  of  the  normiil  secretion,  from  which  it  differs  in 
no  way  when  examined  microscopically. 
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The  discharge  ia  to  Ijcj  distingiiislied  from  prostatorrliea  and  from  sper- 
matorrlica  by  the  nhseufe  of  the  Biittcher's  crystals,  in  the  first  instuuce,  and  nf 
Bpcraialozoa  in  ihe  second.  It  ia  differentiated  from  the  discharge  of  chnmie 
iirctliritis  by  containing  fewer  epithelia,  and  the  absence  of  piia  cells  and  of 
pathogenic  genua. 

ProBtatorrhea.' — Prostatorrhea  consists  in  a  leakage  of  prostatic  fluid  from 
the  ducts  of  the  prostate.  It  is  characterized  by  a  discharge  of  a  white,  viscid 
substance  from  the  meatus  during  defecation,  after  urination,  at  times  of  sexual 
excitement  and  sometimes  on  arising  after  a  morning  erection.  The  duid  ia 
free  from  mucin,  hut  rich  in  proteid  substances. 

Microscopic  examination  shows  cylindrical  epithelia,  leucocytes,  lecilhin 
globule,'*,  amyloid  bodies  and  "  Biittcher's  "  sperm  crystals.  A  few  spermalozoa 
also  may  be  found.     Bottcher's  crystals  are  rendered  more  distinct  if  a  drop 

of  one-pcr-ccnt  solution  of 
aiuDiouium  phosphate  ia  added 
to  the  discharge  (Fig.  118). 
They  are  rhombic  prisms  end- 
ing in  fine  points  or  rhombic 
margins.  If  one  of  these 
prisms  lies  upon  the  other  a 
cross  is  formed  and  if  several 
are  placed  across  each  otlier  a 
rosette  is  produced. 

Spermatorrhea. — Kpei^ 
matorrhea  is  an  atonic  condi- 
tion, due  to  passive  congestion 
and  leakage  from  the  urethra 
and  all  contributing  genital 
channels.  It  is  characterized 
hv  o<izing  ont  of  the  semen, 
with  or  without  erection  or 
pleasurable  scnaation,  due  to 
erotic  thoughts,  or  light  me- 
chanical alimuli.  It  may,  however,  occur  after  urination  and  defecation,  as  in 
prostatorrhea.  It  ia  thick  and  viscid  and  under  the  microscope  shows  large 
numbers  of  spermatozoa,  by  which  it  is  differentiated  from  prostatorrhea. 
Amyloid  bodies  may  or  may  not  he  present.  Besides  spermatozoa,  the  discharge 
contains  testicular  cells,  cylindrical  epitlielial  cells  from  the  seminal  vesicles 
and  the  prostate,  flattened  epithelial  cells  from  the  urethra,  large  round  cells 
from  ("owper's  glands  and  pigment  granules. 

Nonspecific  Urethritis. — Nr>n9pecific  urethritis  is  an  infiammation  of  the 
urethra  caused  by  infection  with  other  germs  than  the  gonococcua,  or  by  reof 
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dering  active  the  saprophytic  germs  that  may  be  present  in  a  normal  urethra 
in  a  quiescent  state.  Any  irritant  may  render  the  quiescent  germs  active.  If 
an  irritant  is  injected  into  the  urethra,  such  as  strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
there  develops  within  a  few  hours  a  fairly  abundant  purulent  discharge,  a  non- 
specific urethrites  which  to  the  naked  eye  appears  very  much  like  the  beginning 
discharge  of  true  gonorrhea.  It  varies  in  amount  and  from  white  to  yellow  in 
color.  On  microscopical  examination,  this  discharge  presents  a  large  number 
of  fairly  normal  epithelia  from  the  superficial  layers  of  the  urethra,  including 
the  cuboidal  and  the  columnar  varieties,  as  well  as  the  flat  cells  from  the  fossa 
navicularis.  The  epithelia  are  mixed  with  a  more  or  less  abundant  amount 
of  pus,  and  among  and  within  the  pus  cells  may  be  noted  numerous  microor- 
ganisms belonging  to  the  normal  urethral  flora ;  also  Staphylococcus  albus,  colon 
bacillus  or  streptococcus. 

Tuberctilar  Urethritis. — Tubercular  urethritis  is  nearly  always  situated  in 
the  prostatic  urethra  and  secondary  to  tul)erculosis  of  the  prostate.  The  dis- 
charge is  scanty,  mucoid,  muco-purulent  or  purulent  in  character,  the  amount 
of  pus  deiHjnding  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  mixed  infection.  The  micro- 
scope shows  the  presence  of  such  bacteria  as  are  found  in  nonspecific  urethritis, 
mucus,  urethral  epithelia,  pus,  tubercle  bacilli,  other  microorganisms  of  sec- 
ondary infwtion  and  connective-tissue  shreds.  When  the  prostatic  urethra  is 
involved  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  prostate,  prostatic  tissue  may  also  be 
found.  The  specimen  is  placed  on  a  slide  in  the  way  already  outlined 
and  it  is  stained  and  examined  in  the  manner  already  described  in  the  chapter 
on  The  Urine. 

Syphilitic  Urethritis. — Syphilis  may  involve  the  urethra  in  two  ways: 
First,  as  the  initial  lesion  or  hard  chancre  just  within  the  meatus,  and,  second, 
as  an  ulcerating  gumma  of  the  glans  in  the  later  stages  which  extends  into 
the  urethra. 

When  the  initial  lesion  is  in  the  form  of  an  erosion,  the  discharge  is  usually 
scanty  in  amount  and  ranges  from  a  thin  mucoid  to  a  sero-sanguinolent  or  puro- 
sanguinolent  consistency.  It  is  sometimes  quite  profuse  when  due  to  an  ulcer- 
ating chancre.  Microscopical  examination  shows  few  red  blood  cells,  pus  cells, 
mucus,  urethral  epithelium  and  many  bacteria.  The  active  organism  of  syph- 
ilis is  the  Spirocheta  pallida. 

The  Spirocheta  pallida  (Schaudinn)  (Fig.  110),  or  more  correctly,  Tre- 
ponema pallidum,  is  a  slender  spiral-shaped,  very  motile  organism  with  pointed 
ends,  4  to  14  micromillimeters  in  length,  J  micromillimeter  in  width.  The 
number  of  its  corkscrew-like  spirals  is  extremely  variable,  and  typical  forms 
have  been  noted  with  as  few  as  two  to  four,  or  as  many  as  twenty  and  more, 
twists.  In  the  other  treponema  of  this  group,  for  example,  the  Spirocheta  re- 
fringens,  the  individual  twists  are  fewer,  larger  and  more  wavelike.  The  Spiro- 
cheta pallida  is  present  in  practically  all  acquired  syphilitic  lesions,  including 
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METHOnS   OF    STAISING    THE    SPIEOCIIKTA    PALLIDA 

I.  Ooldhom's  Method: 

Gold  horn's  Spiroelieta  Stain  is  used. 

1.  Cover  unfixed   preparation   willi   dye.      (Tlie   Gold)iorn   Spiroelieta 

Stain.) 

2.  Pour  off  excess  of  dve  in  three  or  four  secimdw  ami   immediately 

phmge  tliH  whole  slide  gently  face  downward  into  water  to  pre- 
vent precipitation  of  the  stain. 

3.  Hold  in  water  for  three  to  four  seconds  an<i  wasli, 

4.  Dry.     (Do  not  let  the  slide  He  flat  wliile  drying,  but  stand  it  up  or 

shake  in  the  air.) 

5.  The  specimen  is  then  mounted  hy  dropping  on  a  drop  of  Canada  bal- 

cam  and  placing  a  cover  glass  over  it.     It  is  examined  microscopic- 
ally with  a  T^  oil-immersion  lens. 


11.    diem 


IS  Method: 


1.  Clean  a  test-tuhe  by  hoiling  in  soda  solution,  after  which  wash  thor- 
oughly and  dry. 

'2.  Put  thirteen  drops  of  Oicnisa's  Si.lution  1 1  in  the  tcHt-tulx-  and  add 
10  e.c,  of  a  0.5-]ier-eent  solution  of  cliemicallj  pure  f!;lycerin  in 
distilled  water. 

3.  Warm  this  solution  in  flame. 

4.  Cover  fixed  preparation  with  stain,  and  after  five  minutes  jiour  off 

and  cover  again  with  fresh  solution;  after  Ave  minutes  wash,  dry 
and  mount,  and  examine  with  Vj  oil-innuersiou  lens. 


The  reflecting  condens<'r  umler  dark-ground  illuiuination  offers  a  rapid 
and  accurate  methotl  for  the  observation  of  the  living  spirocheta.  This  ap- 
paratus (Fig.  120)  can  be 
attached  to  the  stage  of 
any  microscope  and  held 
in  poeition  by  the  ordinary 
clips. 

The  condenser  is  pro- 
vided vith  two  reflecting 
surfaces,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
121  on  next  page.  The 
parallel  rays  of  light  coin- 
iug  from  below  (that  is, 
from  the  plane  mirror  of  the  microscojK;),  are  almost  completely  nnite<l  in 
one  point  "P."     An  intense  ilhiniination  of  the  spiroelieta  and  other  organ- 


FlQ.     120. — REFLECTINa    COHDBKSBR. 
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iams  Ib  thus  obtained.  The  light  diffused  by  the  bacteria,  as  represented  by 
dotted  lines,  enters  the  objective  and  thus  produces  an  image  of  the  bacteria. 
The  best  source  of  light  for  dark-gronnd  illumination  is  furnished  by  a  small 
are  light  (Fig,  122).  But  where  thia  is  not  available,  a  Nernst  lamp  or  an  in- 
candescent gaa  lamp  may  be  used,  in  which  case,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a 
bull's-eye  lens  on  a  stand,  so  placed  that  it  is  between  the  source  of  light  and 
the  reflecting  mirror  of  the  microscope;  the  distance  between  the  light  and  the 
lens  should  Ite  17  cm.  and  between  the  lens  and  mirror  reflector  of  the  micro- 
Be<Jpe  40  eui. 


Fhi.  131.— Ri 
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a  Less  Moitnted  on  a  Stand. 


The  specimen  to  be  examined  is  taken  on  a  slide,  but  the  serum  is  not  al- 
lowed to  dry;  a  drop  of  distilled  water  is  added  to  it  and  a  cover  glass  placed 
over  it,  and  the  specimen  is  examined  in  the  wet  state.  The  slide  is  now  placed 
on  the  condenser  and,  the  source  of  light  having  been  adjusted,  it  ia  then  ex- 
amined either  with  a  dry  or  an  oil-immersion  lens.  The  object  slide  and  cover 
glass  must  be  thoroughly  clean,  as  dust  particles  interfere  with  the  observation; 
the  preparation  itself  should  be  very  thin  and  the  specimens  must  not  contain 
any  air  bubbles, 

CShancroidal  Urethritis. — This  is  the  result  of  infection  of  the  meatus  by 
chancroidal  virus  and  an  extension  of  a  few  millimeters  down  the  canal.  The 
discharge  is  moderately  profuse  in  amount  and  mueo-purulent  or  muco-san- 
guiiiolent  or  puro-sanguinolent  in  character.  Microscopically,  mucus,  epi- 
thelium, pus  cells,  pus-producing  organisms.  Bacillus  of  Ducrcy  and  sometimes 
blood  are  found.     Tlie  infective  agent  in  chancroid  is  the  Bacillus  of  Ducrey. 

The  Bacillus  of  Pucrey  is  a  short,  thick  bacillus  with  rounded  ends,  some- 
what like  a  diimb-liell.  It  is  about  1^  micromiltimeters  in  length.  It  is  found 
both  within  the  cells  and  between  them.  
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The  specimen  is  taken  on  a  slide  and  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  and  then 
stained  for  one  half  hour  in  the  following  solution: 

Sol.  acid  boric  five  per  cent Bss ; 

Sat.  sol.  methylene-blue  aqueous   3v ; 

Distilled  water 3vj. 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  demonstrate  the  bacillus  in  stained  speci- 
mensy  owing  to  the  extremely  small  number  compared  to  the  enormous  numbers 
of  other  bacteria  present. 

Acnte  Gonococcal  or  Specific  Urethritis. — This  condition  is  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  urethral  discharge.  The  constituents  of  the  discharge  are  mucus, 
epithelial  cells,  pus  cells  and  diplococci,  which  are  the  infective  agents  called 
gcmooocci.  Other  germs  existing  normally  in  the  urethra  or  complicating  the 
original  infection  may  be  present. 

At  the  onset  of  the  disease,  the  discharge  is  mucoid  or  muco-purulent,  ap- 
pearing as  a  slight  moisture  or  a  drop  at  the  meatus  when  the  gonococcal  in- 
vasion has  as  yet  not  penetrated  farther  than  the  fossa  navicularis.  If  very 
acute  or  moderately  acute,  the  discharge  becomes  more  abundant,  purulent  or 
muco-sanguinolent,  and  the  gonococcus  is  found  in  the  discharge.  The  char- 
acteristic discharge  of  acute  urethritis  contains  but  very  few  epithelia  as  com- 
pared to  the  enormous  number  of  pus  cells  present.  As  the  acute  infection 
begins  to  subside  and  as  a  proliferation  of  epithelia  goes  on  in  the  process  of 
healing,  the  number  of  epithelial  cells  in  the  discharge  grows  larger,  while  the 
relative  number  of  pus  cells  is  less.  Thus  we  are  able  to  gauge  with  fair  ac- 
curacy by  the  microscopical  examinations,  the  acuteness  of  the  urethritis,  by 
the  number  of  epithelia  as  compared  with  the  number  of  pus  cells.  An  excep- 
tion must  be  noted,  however,  during  the  first  few  hours  of  an  acute  attack 
when  the  discharge  is  mucoid  and  when  there  are  more  epithelia  than  pus  cells, 
the  epithelia  coming  largely  from  the  anterior  region  of  the  canal,  that  is,  of 
the  large,  flat  type,  irregular  or  polygonal  in  shape.  Gonococci  are  present  until 
the  discharge  has  ceased  or  is  a  simple  moisture. 

Chronic  Oonococcal  Urethritis. — The  discharge  of  chronic  urethritis  differs 
from  that  of  the  acute  conditions  in  that  it  is  scanty,  mucoid  or  muco-purulent, 
sometimes  absent  during  the  day,  but  present  in  the  morning.  It  contains  mu- 
cus, urethral  epithelia,  especially  many  squamous  cells  and  usually  but  a  small 
amount  of  pus.    Gonococci  are  usually,  but  not  always,  found. 

Gonococci  are  coffee-bean-shaped  micrococci,  grouped  in  pairs,  the  flattened 
surfaces  facing  each  other.  For  this  reason  the  gonococcus  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  diplococcus.  It  is  usiially  found  in  the  pus  cells,  that  is,  intra-cellular, 
occupying  the  protoplasm,  but  never  penetrating  the  nuclei.  It  stains  deeply 
with  anilin  dyes  and  can  readily  be  distinguished  upon  the  paler  background 
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of  the  pus  cells  or  epitbelia.  Examined  under  high  magnifications,  tlie  longi- 
tudinal slit  between  the  two  cocci  constituting  the  pair,  can  be  very  distinctly 
made  out. 

The  gonococcus  varies  somewhat  in  size,  the  average  being  1.25  microns  in 
length  and  from  0.6  to  0.8  microns  in  diameter.  The  well-developed  and  full- 
sized  germ  is  foimd  in  acute  conditions,  while  in  some  chronic  cases,  the 
smaller  form  may  sometimes  be  seen,  showing  possibly  an  attenuated  state.  A 
variety  of  sizes  may  be  noted  in  some  pure  cultures. 

The  pairs  of  cocci  are  grouped  usually  in  small  masses;  occasionally,  how- 
ever, a  cell  will  contain  but  a  few  pairs.  In  acute  urethritis,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  process  is  virulent,  numerous  pus  cells  will  be  found  so  closely  packed 
with  gonoeocci,  that  the  cell  protoplasm  is  entirely  masked.  Often,  also,  the 
gonococci  are  found  grouped  about  the  nuclei  of  a  cell,  but  the  cell  body  seems 
to  be  absent,  because  it  is  cither  very  faintly  stained  or  has  been  obliterated 
in  the  course  of  the  inflammatory  process.  When  epithelial  cells  occur  in  the 
urethral  discharge,  the  gonococci  are  often  grouped  about  them  or  seem  to  lie 
upon  the  cells  or  wuthin  them.  The  intra-cellular  position  of  the  gonococcus  in 
the  pus  cells,  however,  is  so  characteristic,  that  its  recognition  is  made  a  condi- 
tion for  the  morj)hological  diagnosis  of  this  germ. 

The  imj)ortaut  part  of  the  examination  of  the  discharge  in  gonococcal  in- 
fection is  naturally  fur  the  gonococcus.  The  number  of  gon(x»occi  found  in  a 
specimen  of  gonorrheal  pus  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease 
and  the  virulence  of  the  infection.  There  is  also  a  variation  in  the  number  of 
gonococci  found  within  the  pus  cells  in  different  stages  of  the  inflammation. 
They  are  most  numerous  in  the  creamy  discharge. 

A  large  number  of  other  cocci  and  bacilli  are  also  found  in  some  cases  of 
gonorrheal  urethritis  (secondary  infection).  It  is  said  that  when  these  are 
present,  complications  are  more  apt  to  occur. 

In  chronic  cases  accompanied  by  very  little  mucoid  discharge  and  by  some 
shreds  in  the  urine,  it  is  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  detect  gonococci 
either  in  the  discharge  emitted  in  the  morning  (morning  drop),  in  the  shreds 
or  in  the  urine. 

In  cases  of  relapse  or  of  exacerbations  of  a  chronic  gonorrhea,  the  gonococci 
reapi)ear,  although  occasionally  they  are  not  found. 

Methods  of  Staining  and  Examination. — The  first. step  in  this  exam- 
ination is  the  fixation  of  the  smear  upon  the  slide  by  means  of  heat.  This  is 
d(me  by  taking  the  slide  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  and  passing  it  slowly, 
smear  side  up,  three  times  through  the  flames  of  an  alcohol  lamp.  The  next 
st(»p  is  to  stain  the  smear  with  one  of  the  anilin  dyes,  which  suffices  in  routine 
work.  In  cast*  of  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  germ,  it  can  be  determined  by 
( I  ram's  stain.  It  is  advisable,  in  im|)ortant  cases,  to  take  several  smears,  so 
as  to  have  material  for  confirmatory  examinations. 
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The  gonococciis  stains  readily  with  tlie  basic  anilin  dyes,  but  loses  its  color 
when  treated  with  Gram's  method — in  other  w^ords,  it  is  Gram-negative. 

1.  Methylene  Blue. — A  great  variety  of  staining  methods  have  been  used 
for  staining  the  gonococcus.  The  simplest  method,  which  at  the  same  time  is 
perfectly  satisfactory  for  ordinary  clinical  work,  is  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
methylene  blue,  which  is  dropped  upon  the  smear  by  a  medicine  dropper  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  slide  and  allowed  to  remain  for  five  minutes; 
it  is  then  washed  thoroughly  wuth  distilled  water.  Such  is  the  differentiating 
action  of  this  basic  dye,  that  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  are  stained  a  pale  blue,  while 
the  cell  bodies  are  stained  a  still  paler  tint,  forming  a  background  against  which 
the  gonococci  appear  distinctly.  If  the  preparation  has  been  carefully  and 
thinly  spread,  if  the  light  and  the  optical  conditions  are  perfect,  the  ihorphology 
of  the  germ  appears  sharply  defined  with  this  method  of  staining.  (The  for- 
mula for  the  methylene-blue  solution  is  a  matter  of  individual  choice.) 

2.  Oram's  Differential  Method. — The  most  important  method  of  differen- 
tiating the  gonococcus  from  other  germs  which  resemble  it,  and  which  may 
occur  in  urethral  discharges,  is  the  method  of  Gram,  to  which  reference  has  al- 
ready been  made  above.  This  method  consists  in  treating  the  smears  with  a 
staining  solution  known  as  *^  anilin  water  gentian  violet." 

The  anilin  water  is  dropped  on  the  fixed  smear  in  the  same  way  as  the 
methvlene  blue  and  allowed  to  remain  five  minutes.  It  is  then  transferred  to 
Gram's  solution  (composed  of  1  gram  of  iodin,  2  grams  of  potassium  iodid,  and 
300  c.c.  distilled  water),  in  which  it  remains  for  about  two  minutes.  It  is 
next  rinsed  thoroughly  in  absolute  alcohol  until  no  trace  of  violet  can  be  seen. 
If  there  is  still  some  violet  color,  the  iodin  solution  is  again  used,  followed  by 
rinsing  in  alcohol,  and  this  is  repeated  \mtil  no  trace  of  violet  is  visible.  The 
specimen  is  next  washed  in  water,  and  then  coimterstained  for  about  two  min- 
utes in  a  solution  of  1  part  of  I>isuiarck  brown,  10  parts  of  alcohol  and  100 
parts  of  distilled  water.  The  specimens  are  then  dried  and  examined  with  the 
oil-immersion  lens. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  gonococcus  in  specimens  thus  stained  is 
that  it  loses  its  color  when  treated  with  the  decolorizing  solution  of  Gram,  and 
takes  the  brown  counter  stain. 

The  other  bacteria  in  the  preparation,  including  other  diplococci,  which 
may  resemble  the  gonococcus,  retain  the  purple  color  of  the  gentian  violet. 
Gram's  method  is,  therefore,  useful  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  gonococcus  in 
smears.  It  should  be  employed  whenever  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
of  a  diplococcus  found  in  urethral  discharges,  especially  in  medico-legal  in- 
vestigation. 

Chronic  Prostatitis. — Chronic  prostatitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  pros- 
tate usually  follownng  gonorrhea  or  some  other  urethral  infection.  The  dis- 
charge is  generally  seen  in  the  morning,  having  passed  the  cut-off  muscle  dur- 
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ing  morning  erections,  as  in  prostatorrliea.  The  discharge  is  similar  to  that 
of  prostatorrhea,  plus  pus  and  infection.  It  is  scanty  and  viscid,  and  con- 
tains prostatic  and  urethral  epithelia,  leucocytes  (pus),  mucus,  few  or  no 
spermatozoa,  amyloid  bodies  and  Bottcher's  crystals,  gonococci  or  other 
bacteria. 

Chronic  Vesiculitis. — Chronic  vesiculitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  seminal 
vesicles,  due  to  gonorrheal  or  other  infection.  The  discharge  is  scanty  and 
viscid,  and  resembles  tliat  of  spermatorrhea.  It  contains  urethral,  vesicular  and 
frequently  prostatic  epithelia,  pus  corpuscles,  mucous  and  colloid  material,  gono- 
cocci or  other  microorganisms,  usually  many  spermatozoa,  well  developed  and 
in  diifercnt  stages  of  disintegration.  The  condition  is  characterized  by  the  dis- 
charge oozing  out  in  nocturnal  erections,  the  same  as  in  prostatitis. 

DISCHARGES  IN  THE  FEMALE 

In  men  tho  discharges  come  from  the  meatus,  as  the  urogenital  canal  com- 
mences in  the  prostatic  urethra,  where  the  secretions  of  the  prostate  and  those 
coming  from  the  ejaculatory  ducts  first  meet  the  urinary  flow.  From  here 
to  the  external  meatus,  the  genital  and  urinary  tract  are  in  common.  In  women, 
the  urinary  and  genital  tracts  first  meet  at  the  vulva  and  therefore  the  dis- 
charges from  the  urinary  and  genital  tracts  would  reach  this  point  in  case  they 
are  sufficiently  profuse. 

A  discharge  found  on  the  vulva  may  come  from  the  vulva  itself,  the  urethra, 
Skene's  glands,  the  glands  of  Bartholin,  the  vagina,  the  cervical  or  uterine 
canals  or  the  Falloj)ian  tubes,  under  the  following  conditions:  Nonspecific  ure- 
thritis, acute  gonococcal  urethritis,  chronic  gonococcal  urethritis,  gonorrhea  of 
Skene's  glands.  Bartholinitis,  nongonococcal,  gonococcal,  tubercular,  syphilitic 
and  malignant  disease  of  the  vagina,  chancroids,  in  endocervicitis  or  endome- 
tritis due  to  nongonococcal  or  gonococcal  infection  or  to  tumors,  benign  or  ma- 
lignant, tuberculosis  or  sal])ingitis. 

A  smear  should  be  taken  from  the  vulva  by  touching  it  with  a  glass  slide. 
This  smear  may,  therefore,  contain  a  combination  of  discharges  from  various 
points,  consisting  of  mucus,  pus  and  blood  cells,  epithelia  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vulva,  urethra,  vagina,  glands  of  Bartholin,  uterus  and  the 
Falloj)ian  tubes;  also  goncx'occi  and  various  other  cocci  and  bacilli. 

The  vulva  sliouhl  then  be  wij)ed  with  a  piece  of  moist  gauze  and  the  dis- 
charges from  the  various  other  contributing  parts  should  be  taken  in  the  man- 
ner previously  described. 

I'rethral  discharges  occur  in  gonococcal  and  nongonococcal  inflammations, 
just  as  in  the  male.  The  appearance  varies  from  a  thin,  scanty,  transparent  or 
turbid  drop  to  a  thick  yellow  or  greenish-yellow  discharge.  In  nonspecific  in- 
flanunaticms,  microscopic  examination  shows  mucus,   pus  cells,   urethral  epi- 
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theliiim  and  the  various  kinds  of  cocci  and  bacilli  normally  present  in  the 
urethra.    Blood  cells  may  also  be  present,  but  no  gonococci. 

The  gonorrheal  discharge  from  the  urethra  differs  only  on  account  of  the 
relatively  greater  number  of  pus  cells,  plus  gonococci,  both  intra-  and  extra- 
cellular. In  chronic  gonococcal  urethritis,  the  discharge  is  often  very  scanty 
or  absent,  in  which  case  a  specimen  should  be  obtained  by  introducing  a  plati- 
num wire  into  the  urethra.  Skene's  glands  should  then  be  pressed  upon  and 
any  discharge  coming  from  them  should  be  taken.  Very  often  in  latent  cases 
these  glands  harbor  gonococci. 

Discharges  due  to  chancre  or  chancroid  are  the  same  as  in  the  male,  and 
have  to  be  determined  by  the  presence  of  the  Spirocheta  or  the  Bacillus  of 
Ducrey.  Bartholin's  glands  should  next  be  gently  squeezed,  and  the  discharge 
from  their  ducts  examined.  Bartholinitis  is  due  in  nearly  all  cases  to  gonor- 
rheal inflammation,  and  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  discharge  shows 
mucus,  pus  cells,  colunmar  epithelium  from  the  gland's  duct  and  gonococci, 
both  intra-  and  extra-cellular. 

The  discharge  coming  from  the  vagina  is  then  examined.  This  may  come 
from  the  vagina  itself  or  from  the  cervix,  uterine  canal  or  the  Fallopian  tubes. 
This  discharge  is  knowTi  as  leucorrliea,  although  the  gynecologist  in  whose  field 
it  belongs,  seems  to  use  the  name  less  than  formerly.  A  speculum  is  inserted 
into  the  vagina  and  the  sides  of  its  walls  explored.  The  vaginal  discharge  is 
usually  thin  and  creamy,  although  in  chronic  cases,  it  may  be  thick  and  ad- 
herent The  examination  may  also  show  a  chancre,  chancroid,  tuberculosis, 
cancer  or  an  inflammation  due  to  gonococcal  or  other  infection.  Smears  or 
scrapings  are  taken  and  the  microscopical  examination  is  made  as  already  de- 
scribed in  the  first  part  of  the  chapter. 

The  cervix  is  then  examined  for  lacerations  or  malignancy.  If  there  are 
no  evidences  of  either  of  these  conditions,  but  a  thick  opaque  discharge,  white 
or  yellow  in  character,  is  seen  coming  from  the  cervical  canal,  the  patient  has 
an  endocervicitis  due  to  a  gonococcal  or  other  infection;  whereas,  if  it  is  very 
purulent,  it  probably  comes  from  the  tubes.  In  case  it  is  due  to  a  gonorrheal 
process,  gonococci  are  present.  If  they  are  not  present,  it  is  due  to  some  other 
infection,  and  has  as  a  predisposing  cause  uterine  displacement,  or  subinvolu- 
tion or  new  growth.  Besides  mucus,  pus  and  the  germs  of  infection,  the  dis- 
charge from  the  uterus  occasionally  contains  ciliated  epithelia. 


CHAPTER    V 

THE  BLOOD  IN  RELATION  TO  UROLOGY 

Blood  examinations  are  especially  useful  in  differentiating  septic  or  sup- 
purative conditions  from  other  fevers,  as,  for  example,  typhoid  or  malarial 
fever.  They  also  give  a  clew  as  to  the  degree  of  resistance  to  be  expected  from 
an  anemic  patient  before  operation ;  while  blood  counts,  periodically  made  after 
operations,  show  us  the  progress  of  our  patients  on  the  road  to  recovery.  The 
degree  of  coagulability  of  the  blood,  determined  before  operation,  gives  us  con- 
fidence to  operate  in  certain  cases,  while  it  warns  us  not  to  in  certain  grave 
conditions  of  the  kidneys  or  the  prostate. 

In  this  brief  chapter  I  shall  confine  myself  to  those  clinical  facts  which 
should  be  known  in  order  to  interpret  properly  the  blood  examinations  fur- 
nished by  the  laboratory. 

Blood  comprises  a  fluid,  liquor  sanguinis  or  plasma^  in  which  float  certain 
specialized  cellular  bodies  known  as  corpuscles.  The  plasma  is  a  solution  of 
various  salts  and  of  proteid  materials  (fibrinogen,  scrum  albumin,  serum  globu- 
lin), and  is  the  fluid  medium  which  acts  as  a  recipient  and  carrier  of  metabolic, 
eliminative  and  nutritive  substances. 

The  Percentage  of  Hemoglobin. — In  healthy  men,  the  percentage  of  hemo- 
globin is  from  eighty-five  to  ninety-five  per  cent.  In  robust  persons,  it  may, 
however,  reach  above  one  hundred  per  cent  A  percentage  below  eighty-five  per 
cent  indicates  anemia.  The  determination  of  the  hemoglobin  percentage  is  a 
most  important  feature  in  blood  examinations  in  both  general  and  urological 
surgery.  All  chronic  surgical  conditions  generally  produce  some  secondary 
anemia,  \vhich  grows  more  profound  as  the  case  progresses.  This  is  especially 
so  in  septic  conditions  and  in  malignant  growths.  In  this  secondary  anemia, 
the  decrease  in  the  hemoglobin  percentage  is  the  first  change  noted  in  the  blood, 
except  in  septic  conditions,  and  frequently  the  hemoglobin  is  diminished  in 
disproportion  to  the  comparatively  slow  or  moderate  decrease  in  the  blood 
cells. 

Corpuscles. — The  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood  are  divided  into  three 
classes:  (1)  The  red  blood  cells,  or  erythrocytes;  (2)  the  white  cells,  or  leuco- 
cytes and  (3)  the  blood  platelets.  Other  minute  particles  of  irregular-shaped 
bodies.  kno\vTi  as  blood  dust  or  hemokcmia,  will  not  be  considered. 
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Blood  Count. — The  blood  count  means  determining  by  count  the  num- 
ber of  red  and  white  blood  cells  contained  in  a  cubic  millimeter  of  blood. 

The  Red  Cells. — The  normal  number  of  red  cells  is  5,000,000  to  the  cubic 
millimeter  of  blood  in  men  and  4,500,000  in  women.  They  contain  about 
ninety  per  cent  of  oxyhemoglobin  and  a  small  amount  of  nucleo-proteid.  Their 
function  is  to  carry  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues  in  loose  combination 
with  hemoglobin. 

Leucocytes. — The  white  cells  or  leucocytes  in  fresh  blood  appear  as  color- 
less, highly  refractive  bodies,  containing  one  or  more  nuclei,  and  sometimes 
granular  matter  in  their  cell  bodies.  They  number  from  5,000  to  10,000  to 
the  cubic  millimeter,  an  average  being  7,500.  A  differential  blood  count  means 
an  estimation  of  the  percentage  of  the  different  white  cells,  which  is  of  great 
importance  in  urological  diagnosis.  The  four  varieties  of  leucocytes  found 
(Ehrlich)  are: 

(1)  Small  mononuclear  leucocytes — lymphocytes,  twenty-two  to  twenty-five 
per  cent. 

(2)  Large  mononuclear  and  transitional  leucocytes,  two  to  four  per  cent 

(3)  Polynuclear  (neutrophile)  leucocytes,  seventy  to  seventy-two  per  cent. 

(4)  Eosinophile  (polynuclear  or  bilobed  nuclei)  leucocytes,  two  to  four 
per  cent. 

Blood  plaques  and  blood  dust  need  no  mention  liere,  as  they  are  not  of  in- 
terest in  surgical  conditions. 

Lencocytosis. — When  the  number  of  leucocytes  is  markedly  increased,  we 
have  a  lencocytosis.  Simple  leucocytosis  affects  chiefly  the  polynuclear  leuco- 
cytes and  is  sometimes  styled  "  polynuclear  leucocytosis."  When  the  lympho- 
cytes (small  mononuclear)  are  increased,  the  term  "  lymphocytosis  "  is  used. 
When  the  eosinophile  cells  are  increased  we  speak  of  "  eosinophilia,"  and  when 
several  varieties  of  leucocytes  are  increased,  we  have  a  ''  mixed  leucocytosis." 
A  physiological  leucocytosis  may  occur  in  pregnancy,  during  digestion,  after 
exercise,  hot  or  cold  baths,  massage  or  electric  treatment. 

A  moderate  leucocytosis  means  from  10,000  to  15,000;  a  marked  leucocy- 
tosis from  20,000  to  25,000 ;  and  a  very  marked  one  may  reach  85,000  or  even 
90,000. 

Leucocytosis  in  disease  may  be  temporary  in  acute  and  permanent  in  chronic 
conditions. 

Inflammatory  leucocytosis  is  the  infective  type.  The  theory  of  this  is,  that, 
when  infectious  agents  (bacteria,  etc.)  enter  the  system,  they  generate  chemical 
substances  which  have  the  property  of  attracting  leucocytes  into  the  blood  out 
of  their  hiding  places  in  the  spleen,  the  marrow,  etc.  In  addition,  however,  the 
influence  of  germs  seems  to  favor  the  formation  of  new  leucocytes  in  the  mar- 
row, spleen  and  lymphatic  glands,  and  it  is  from  these  sources  that  we  have 
leucocytosis  in  the  blood — emigrated  and  newly  formed  leucocytes. 
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Leucocytosis  and  Infectious  Diseases. — The  importance  of  leucocytosis 
in  an  infectious  process  can  be  realized  when  we  consider  that  the  leucocytes 
attack  bacteria  and  engulf  them  within  their  protoplasm,  where  the  germs  are 
digested  by  a  special  ferment  or  killed  by  a  bactericidal  substance  which  exists 
in  the  white  cells.  The  leucocytes  are,  therefore,  the  body's  army  of  defense, 
sent  out  to  annihilate  the  enemy,  which  is  the  germ,  and  this  process  is  called 
phagocytosis.  Blood  serum  and  lymph  also  contain  bactericidal  substances 
which  take  part  in  the  fight  against  the  germs  and  their  poisons. 

A  person  with  strong  resistance  to  infection  will  develop  a  marked  leucocy- 
tosis when  a  virulent  germ  enters  the  system.  A  person  with  poor  resistance, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  have  a  slight  or  no  leucocytosis  when  the  same  germ 
enters.  In  a  person  with  good  resistance,  even  a  mild  infection  will  produce 
moderate  leucocytosis.  We  see  at  once  how  leucocytosis  may  be  employed 
to  gauge  the  constitution  of  the  patient  in  a  septic  case  before  a  serious 
operation. 

The  importance  of  blood  examination  is  shown  in  the  following  diseases, 
occurring  in  or  with  diseases  of  the  urinary  tract ; 

Septicemia,  Malaria,  }  ^x    ^ 

rr  u        1    •  o     1--T     >•  No  leucocytosis. 

Tuberculosis,  Syphilis,  j 

Gonorrheal  Infection,  Hemorrhage, 

Peritonitis,  Malignant  Growths. 

(a)  Septicemia. — In  septicemia,  patients  with  a  slight  resistance  to  infec- 
tion have  no  leucocytosis.  The  prognosis  of  those  cases  is,  as  a  rule,  unfavor- 
able. In  most  patients,  however,  there  is  a  distinct  polynuclear  leucocytosis. 
The  prevalence  of  polynuclear  cells  in  septicemia,  in  fact  in  any  septic  condi- 
tion, serves  to  differentiate  these  affections  from  typhoid  fever,  where  the  whole 
number  of  polynuclear  leucocytes  is  diminished,  but  the  lymphocytes  are  mark- 
edly increased.  When  typhoid  is  complicated  by  suppurative  conditions,  this 
rule  does  not  hold  good  and  a  leucocytosis  is  present.  In  such  cases,  one 
must  rely  upon  the  Widal  test. 

(6)  Tuberculosis. — In  tuberculosis,  no  inflammatory  leucocytosis  results 
unless  a  mixed  infection  is  present,  when  a  polynuclear  leucocytosis  occurs. 

(c)  Gonorrheal  Infection. — In  gonorrheal  infection,  a  moderate  leucocy- 
tosis of  tlie  polynuclear  type  is  found,  especially  in  acute  gonorrhea  when  ac- 
companied by  fever  and  complicated  by  epididymitis,  orchitis,  etc.  The  gono- 
coccus  can  be  isolated  from  the  blood  in  gonorrheal  endocarditis  and  other 
gonorrheal  metastases. 

(d)  Peritonitis. — All  forms  of  peritonitis,  except  the  tuberculous,  produce 
a  leucocytosis,  unless  the  patient  is  very  weak.  A  sudden  rise  in  the  number 
of  leucocytes  indicates  a  spread  of  the  process.  Chronic  cases  are  associated 
with  increasing  anemia. 
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(e)  Cachectic  Leucocytosis. — In  malignant  tumors  there  is  leueocytosis 
which  becomes  more  marked  as  the  disease  advances,  and  which  is  due  to  the 
local  inflammation  (that  is,  ulceration  and  necrosis)  and  the  chronic  toxemia. 
The  blood  is  usually  normal  in  the  early  stages.  A  profound  anemia  with  a  dis- 
tinct leucocytosis  follows  later,  due  to  toxemia.  Usually  the  ratio  of  the  poly- 
nuclear  cells  is  increased,  but  occasionally  there  is  an  increase  in  the  mononu- 
clears, or  myelocytes  may  be  present.  The  anemia  becomes  profoimd  as  the 
cachexia  advances.  In  some  cases  of  sarcoma,  there  is  a  marked  lymphocytosis, 
the  blood  looking  like  that  of  lymphatic  leukemia. 

(/)  Posthemorrhagic  Leucocytosis. — Great  loss  of  blood  is  followed  by  a 
marked  increase  in  the  white  cells.  This  leucocytosis  rapidly  disappears  before 
the  red  cells  reach  their  normal  level  and  is  due  to  the  pouring  in  of  the  lymph 
to  take  the  place  of  the  lost  blood. 

The  Degree  of  Coagidability. — The  degree  of  coagulability  of  the  blood  is 
of  great  interest  to  the  surgeon.  In  urology,  it  is  of  special  importance  in  cases 
of  tumor  of  the  bladder  and  kidney,  and  also  when  such  operations  as  prosta- 
tectomy and  nephrectomy  are  contemjilated,  where  much  bleeding  and  oozing 
may  be  exj)ected.  Koughly  stated,  the  blood  normally  clots  within  five  minutes. 
If  the  clotting  is  delayed  to  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  one  may  look  for  a  danger- 
ous oozing  or  hemorrhage  in  the  patient.  A  number  of  conditions,  chief  among 
them  hemophilia,  purpura  and  jaundice  (cholemia),  produce  a  deficient  coagu- 
lability. Wright's  coagulometer  is  an  instrument  used  to  measure  this  physical 
property  of  the  blood.  If  the  coagulability  is  found  deficient,  the  usual  treat- 
ment with  calcium  chlorid,  gelatin,  etc.,  may  be  employed. 

Bacteria  in  the  Blood. — The  discovery  of  specific  bacteria  in  the  blood  is 
not  an  easy  matter,  and  requires  the  most  rigid  aseptic  technique  and  the  utmost 
watchfulness  and  skill  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  the  various  media.  But 
few  germs  occur  in  the  blood  in  such  numbers  that  they  can  be  detected  in 
ordinary  smears.  The  principal  microorganisms  which  are  foimd  in  the 
blood  are : 

(1)  Streptococcus  and  Staphylococcus, — In  septic  conditions,  malignant  en- 
docarditis, etc.,  their  presence  in  the  blood  always  means  a  bad  prognosis,  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  accidental  contamination  by  the  Staphylococcus 
albus  always  present  in  the  skin. 

(2)  Tubercle  Bacilli. — This  has  been  found  in  the  blood  in  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis  and  is  difiicult  to  detect,  but  it  exists  probably  oftener  than  is 
supposed. 

(3)  Oonococcus. — The  gonococcus  has  been  isolated  from  the  blood  in  a 
number  of  cases,  principally  in  malignant  endocarditis  due  to  gonorrheal  in- 
fection. 

(4)  Bacillus  Colt, — The  bacillus  coli  can  be  often  detected  in  the  blood  in 
acme  form  of  septicemia  in  urological  cases. 
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(5)  Typhoid  Bacillus. — Typhoid  bacillus  is  always  present  in  the  blood  in 
typhoid  fever  and  is  not  difficult  to  detect. 

An  important  point  to  remember  is  that  the  absence  of  a  germ  from  the 
blood  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  negative  diagnostic  factor. 

(6)  Protozoa  in  the  Blood. — Among  these  are  the  Plasmodia  malaria*  and 
the  embryos  of  Filaria  sanguinis  and  the  spirilla  of  Euroi)ean  and  African  re- 
current fever. 


CHAPTER   VI 
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In  considering  urological  equipment,  we  will  discuss  the  space  that  the 
physician  uses  for  his  office  work,  his  office  furniture,  apparatus,  instruments 
^^d  dressings.  In  case  he  has  a  clinic  or  hosj)ital  service,  it  should  also  be 
^^Icen  into  consideration.  The  methods  of  conducting  his  private  and  institu- 
tional work  should  also  be  spoken  of. 

Space  Bequired  for  Oflce  Work. — In  order  to  do  good  work  in  urology,  it 
^*^  not  necessary  to  have  an  elaborate  plant;  efficient  urological  work  can  be  done 
^^(1  is  done  in  a  very  limited  space. 

This  usually  consists  of  one  room  in  which  the  patients  wait,  called  a  re- 
^^^ption  room,  and  another  in  which  to  attend  them,  called  the  office,  situated 
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on  the  same  floor.     The  office  proper,  in  case  it  consists  of  but  one  room,  is  a 
combined  consultation  and  treatment  room.    Such  was  my  office  for  many  years. 

(See  Fig.  123.) 
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Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  waiting  room  faced  the  patient  on  entering, 
while  the  ofSce  opened  into  the  hall  on  the  left.  The  office  was  a  large  one,  hav- 
ing tw^o  windows  facing  the  street,  on  the  opposite  side  to  which  were  two 
doors,  one  opening  into  the  hall,  the  other  into  the  waiting  room.  The  two  re- 
maining sides  of  the  room  with  their  comers  were  used  for  my  library  and 
equipment. 

On  the  side  of  the  room  extending  from  the  hall  door  to  the  front,  was  an 
open  bookcase  with  hanging  curtains  on  the  shelves.  In  the  comer  of  this, 
near  the  adjacent  window,  was  placed  my  microscope  with  its  accessories. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  was  the  fireplace  in  the  center  and  a  cabi- 
net with  shelves,  resembling  a  bookcase,  extending  from  it  to  the  wall  on  either 
side.  The  space  between  the  fireplace  and  the  window  contained  everything 
required  in  the  office  for  urological  work — the  examining  table,  the  instrument 
table  and  an  open  cabinet  on  the  shelves  of  which  were  all  the  apparatus,  instru- 
ments and  dressings  used  for  the  examination  and  treatment  of  patients.  In 
a  corner  corresponding  to  the  space  between  the  fireplace  and  the  recei)tion- 
room  door,  was  kej)t  my  sterilizing  and  throat  apparatus.  The  fourth  comer 
was  unavailable  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  hall  door. 

In  my  one-room  office,  everything  that  was  used  for  my  microscopical 
and  throat  examinations  w^as  kept  on  the  shelves  of  the  bookcase  or  cabinet 
and  just  before  office  hours  was  placed  on  the  tables  in  the  comers,  ready  for 
use;  and  they  were  put  away  again  after  office  hours.  The  comer  where  the 
examining  and  instrument  tables  and  the  urological  apparatus  and  instruments 
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were  kept,  was  hidden  by  a  screen.  Within  a  few  minutes,  this  room  was  trans- 
formed from  a  library  into  an  office  and  vice  versa  twice  a  day.  Everything 
pertaining  to  mv  work  was  kept  in  this  one  room  and  there  was  no  running 
about,  no  looking  for  things  that  were  in  simie  other  room.     The  only  disad- 
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vantage  of  this  limited  space  was  that  I  could  only  do  a  certain  amount  of  work 
in  the  time  allotted  to  office  hours. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  became  necessary  to  add  more  space.  The  first  step 
was  to  convert  the  adjoining  reception  room  into  a  treatment  room  and  to  place 
in  it  a  similar  equipment  to  that  which  I  already  had  in  my  single  office  be- 
hind the  screen.  I  took  an  adjoining  room  for  my  patients  to  wait  in,  thus 
making  a  consultation,  treatment  and  reception  room.  (See  Fig.  124.)  This 
enabled  me  to  have  a  patient  in  the  consultation  room  and  another  in  the  treat- 
ment room  at  the  same  time.  It  also  permitted  me  to  have  an  assistant  to 
handle  the  old  cases  while  I  was  examining  the  new  ones. 

As  my  practice  increased,  I  added  another  room  as  a  laboratory,  thus  mak- 
ing a  complete  suite  of  offices.     (See  Fig.  125.) 
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Office  Furniture. — The  consultation  room  in  a  urological  office  can  be  fur- 
nished in  any  way  that  the  practitioner  desires,  but  it  is  desirable  to  have 
strong,  heavy  furniture,  preferably  of  a  dark  color,  covered  with  leather.  It 
should  consist  of  a  table-desk,  a  number  of  chairs  and  a  couch;  also  a  book- 
ease,  if  it  contains  the  library.  Besides  this,  if  the  patients  are  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  room,  it  should  have  additional  office  furniture  indicated  for  a 
one-room  office,  such  as  an  examining  table  for  the  examination  and  treatment 
of  patients ;  an  instrument  table ;  a  small  table  for  microscope,  or  for  whatever 
other  purpose  the  practitioner  might  desire;  a  cabinet  for  apparatus  and  in- 
struments and  a  lamp — electric  or  gas  (probably  both).  Small  stools  and 
tables  are  always  convenient  and  take  up  but  little  space. 

Apparatus  and  Instruments  Recommended  for  Office. — Tables. — For  ex- 
amination and  treatment  of  patients;  for  instruments;  for  microscope  and  ac- 
cessories. 

Lamp. — ^With  a  reflector — electric,  gas  or  oil. 

Stebilizeb. — Steam,  formalin,  a  pan  for  boiling  instrmiients. 

RuBBEB  Goods. — Rubber  tubing  for  irrigating  jars ;  hard-rubber  irrigating 
tips,  shields  and  cut-offs;  finger  cots. 
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Glasswabe. — Irrigating  jars;  jars  for  dressings;  jars  for  solutions;  glass 
graduates ;  urine  tubes ;  medicine  droppers. 

Granitewabe. — Basins  for  solutions ;  douche  pan ;  pus  basin. 

Piston  Syringes. — Large  and  small  urethral;  bladder;  hypodermic. 

Dressings. — Assorted  bandages;  T-bandages;  cotton  balls;  tampons;  sani- 
tary pads;  gauze  compresses — 3  by  5;  5  by  6;  8  by  10;  gauze  compresses  with 
cotton-combined  dressings — 5  by  6 ;  8  by  10 ;  adhesive  plaster. 

Miscellaneous. — Instrument  tray;  galvanic  and  faradic  battery;  small 
water  barrel  (for  hot  water) ;  tub  for  bichlorid  solution  in  which  to  sterilize 
utensils  requiring  cheuiieal  disinfection;  stirrups  and  lithotomy  uprights  for 
examination  and  treatment  tables. 

Cocain  tablets;  bichlorid  tablets;  peroxid;  Holzien  solution;  silver  solu- 
tion; boric  acid;  alcohol ;  lubricants  (glycerin,  gommenol)  ;  green  soap;  brushes. 

Instruments. — Special. — Catheters — soft  rubber,  straight  or  elbowed ; 
woven^  straight  with  olivary  tip  and  elbowed ;  metal. 

Filiform  bougies;  bougies  a  boule.  C'ystoscope. 

Sounds.  Prostatic  douche  tubes. 

Stone  searcher.  Instillating  syringe. 

Dilators — Kollmann  and  Oberlander.  Applicators. 

Urethroscojx?.  Tunneled  sound  and  catheters. 

Perineal  grooved  j)robe,  director,  cannuhi  and  gorget;  perineal  drainage  tube. 

Rectal  bag. 

Prostatic  forceps  and  depressor. 

General. — Ketractors,  dull  with  rounded  edge,  large  and  small;  sharp  with 
short  teeth. 

Probe,  grooved  director. 

Scissors,  dull  curved,  sharp  curved ;  dull  straight. 

Knives,  straight  scalpels,  large  and  small ;  straight  and  cun^ed  bistouries. 

Needles,  large  and  small  Ilagedorn's,  short  round,  surgical  and  straight. 

Needle  holder. 

Forceps,  thumb;  artery,  curved  with  long  slender  blades;  bullet. 

Sj)onge  forceps. 

Vaginal  speculum,  depressor,  dressing  forceps. 

Throat  mirror  and  tongue  depressor. 

Sutures,  ligature  material,  catgut  plain  and  chromic,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3 ;  braided 
silk. 

Ligature  carrier. 

Kelly  pad. 

Pacpielin  cautery. 

Extra  Equipment  for  Outside  Work. — Besides  the  office  equipment,  little 
is  needed  for  outside  visits.  The  following  list  will  show  what  is  generally  used 
for  operations  and  cystoscopy  outside  of  the  office. 
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BAGS    FOB    OUTSIDE    WORK 


Syringes 


For  Cystoscopy 

Rheostat. 

Two  cystoscopes  and  cords. 
Bougies  a  boule ;  sounds. 
Assorted  catheters. 

r  Bladder. 
Urethral. 
Fountain. 
Glycerin. 
Test  glass. 
Cocain  solution. 
Bichlorid  tablets. 
Silver  solution. 
Medicine  dropper. 
Rubber  tubing. 

Suppositories  of  morphin  and  quinin. 
Kelly  pad. 
Rubber  sheeting. 
Table  and  lithotomy  leg  rest. 
Sterilized  towels. 
Cotton  balls. 
Gauze  pads'. 
Battery,  if  no  electric  light 


Forceps 


For  Operation 

Portable  metal  table. 

Rubber  sheeting  and  Kelly  pad. 

Basins. 

Sterilized  towels. 

Green-soap  tincture. 

Brushes  and  nail  file. 

Alcohol. 

Bichlorid  tablets. 

^     .  f  Fountain  and  piston. 

Svringes  i.  ^-       .        .      ^ 
'  (^  Hypodermic. 

Assorted  catheters,  knives,  scissors. 

Lubricant. 

Cocain. 

Peroxid. 

Thumb. 

Artery. 

Sponge. 

Bullet. 

Prostatic^ 
Assorted  retractors. 
Assorted  needles. 
Xeedle  holder. 
Sutures 

and 
Ligatures 
Sounds. 

Bougies  a  boule. 

Gouley  tunneled  sound  and  catheter. 
Filiforms. 

"  Otis. 

I  Maisonneuve. 
Grooved  probe. 
Grooved  director. 
Grooved  cannula. 

.  Gorget. 
Bandages,  assorted  dressings. 
Large  catheter  drain  tubes. 
Portable  sterilizer. 
Pedicle  clamp. 
Infusion  jars. 


r  Plain. 
Catgut     I  Chromic. 

Braided  Silk. 


Urethrotomes 


Perineal  - 
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Office  Dressing  Equipment. — Towels. — A  large  supply  of  office  towels, 
18  by  36  in  size,  must  be  kept  on  hand.  The  variety  known  as  "  glass  "  towels 
are  the  best  for  general  use.  They  are  kept  wrapped  in  an  outer  towel,  or 
preferably  in  a  piece  of  muslin,  in  packages  of  ten  for  office  work  and  six  for 
outside  operating.    The  packages  of  towels  should  be  kept  in  a  tin  box  as  stock. 

Cotton  Balls. — These  are  convenient  in  office  work  for  sponging  the 
meatus  and  glans  in  men,  and  the  vulva,  meatus  and  vagina  in  women,  before 
instrumentation.  They  are  kept  in  glass  jars  on  a  treatment  table.  Before  us- 
ing, they  should  be  dipped  into  a  bichlorid  solution,  which  should  always  be 
kept  in  a  jar  close  at  hand.    The  solution  should  be  changed  daily. 

Gauze. — This  is  a  most  useful  surgical  dressing,  and  much  care  should 
be  given  to  its  preparation  and  sterilization.  The  following  varieties  of  gauze 
dressings  are  useful.  They  should  be  kept  in  separate  jars  and  a  supply  should 
be  in  each  room,  while  a  sufficient  supply  should  be  kept  in  tin  boxes  for  office 
and  outside  work. 

Gauze  sponges,  3  by  6  inches,  for  absorbing  blood,  etc.,  during  an  operation 
and  for  use  with  probangs  or  sponge  holders,  are  folded  from  pieces  of  gauze 
9  by  16  inches.  They  are  also  useful  unfolded  to  wrap  about  the  forefinger  in 
making  a  rectal  examination. 

Sponges  or  compresses,  5  by  6  inches,  are  made  of  pieces  of  gauze,  15  by  18 
inches,  folded  three  times  each  way,  with  the  cut  edges  inside.  They  can  be 
stitched  at  their  free  borders  or  left  free  as  the  surgeon  prefers.  They  are 
packed  in  tiers  in  jars,  or  are  tied  up  in  packages  containing  four  pads  each, 
wrapped  and  pinned  in  pieces  of  muslin.  Some  of  these  packages  may  contain 
in  addition  a  number  of  cotton  balls,  as  these  are  better  adapted  for  use  in  a 
minor  operation. 

Large  gauze  compresses  for  abdominal  pads  are  gauze  pieces,  18  by  24 
inches,  folded  to  make  pads,  6  by  8  inches.  For  abdominal  sponges  these  gauze 
pads  should  have  their  edges  sewed  and  provided  with  tapes. 

Gauze  packing  strips  should  be  an  inch  wide  and  three  yards  long.  A  thread 
is  pulled  from  a  piece  of  gauze  of  this  length  and  the  strip  is  cut  along  the  line 
indicated.  These  strips  are  kept  in  eight-inch  tubes  plugged  with  cotton,  the 
tubes  being  in  turn  kept  in  jars.  When  the  dressing  is  needed,  it  is  pulled  out 
with  sterile  forceps  and  cut  with  sterile  scissors. 

Strips  of  gauze,  an  inch  wide  and  a  yard  long,  saturated  with  five-  or  ten- 
per-cent  iodoform  and  others  of  the  same  size,  saturated  with  Balsam  of  Peru, 
are  also  kept  in  stock  for  packing  wounds. 

Other  Drkssinos. — Bandages,  both  gauze  and  muslin,  from  1  to  4  inches 
wide,  are  used  for  office  work  and  outside  operating.  They  can  be  wrapped  in 
sets  of  from  two  to  four  in  pieces  of  muslin. 

Rubber  tissue  in  assorted  sizes  is  scrubbed  with  green  soap  and  is  kept  in 
1 :  500  solution  of  bichlorid. 
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ScBQicAL  FLASTEB  (diachjloD  OF  zinc  oxid)  is  kept  in  convenient  rolk. 
For  amall  dreasings,  pieces  of  diacliylon  plaster,  1  inch  wide  by  4  to  6  inches 
long,  are  kept  in  readiness  in  a  small  jar  and  are  known  as  dressing  holders. 
They  are  heated  for  a  moment  over  an  alcohol  lamp  before  being  applied. 
Ordinary  adhesive  plaster  is  nsed  for  strapping  on  dressings  of  large  size. 

FoBCEPs  for  taking  dressings  and  gauze  out  of  jars  and  tubes  are  sterilized 
by  dipping  into  pure  carbolic  and  alcohol,  or  are  kept,  during  office  hours,  in  a 
glass  jar  containing  five-per-cent  carbolic. 

Glass  uaxd  syrixgks,  ihbiqator  tips  ant>  shields,  cooPLijfos  of  glass 

OB  HABD  RUHBEK  are  kept  on  the  treatment  -table  in  alcohol  or  bichlorid  solution. 

Infusion  jars  are  rarely  used  in  office  work,  but  they  arc  an  important  part  of 

the  outfit  for  an  outside  operation  and  should  be  provided  with  a  thermometer. 

Neehles,  threaded  with  silk  or  unthreaded,  are  put  through  pads  of  gauze 

in  assorted  sizes  and  varieties.     The  pads  with  their  needles  are  wrapped  in 

small  pieces  of  muslin  and  sterilized  by  dry  bent  or  formaldchyd.     The  packages 

are  thus  ready  for  operations.     Ordinarily,  needles  of  assorted  sizes  are  kept 

in  covered  glass  dishes  containing  a  mixed  powder  of  boracic  acid  and  lyco- 

podium.    Tlie  suture  material  is  all  kept  in  tubes  ready  for  use. 


o  o 

Fio.  126. — Table  in  the  Examining  Room. 
On  the  top  >Te  kept  in  jarv,  gaiuc  cotton  balls.  lubricanta.  syringes  in  alcohol,  applicator?,  catheten, 
"'cthral  ipeculiim,  sterile  water.  maKuifyiug  glass.     On  the  lower  shelf,  urine  cyliaders,  finger  cots, 
^■Mliiw.  iiiKt«iul  (or  quick  utinaiy  testa,  two  dishes,  and  cases  for  it 
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Hypodermic  syringes  are  kept  with  their  needles,  etc.,  in  a  small  glass 
tray.    The  needles  should  always  have  wires  in  them  when  not  in  use. 

Arrangement  of  Author's  Present  Offices. — In  arranging  my  rooms  for 
office  work,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  convert  the  basement,  situated  imme- 
diately under  my  consultation  room,  into  a  reception  room.  This  was  easily 
done  and  it  was  connected  with  the  offices  and  treatment  rooms  above  by  a 
private  staircase.  The  arrangement  of  the  office  floor  still  remains  as  it  was 
then  planned. 

Room  No.  1  is  the  consultation  room,  containing  bookcases  for  the  larger 
part  of  the  library,  a  table,  a  desk,  a  letter  file,  two  easy  chairs,  two  arm- 
chairs, two  ordinary  chairs  and  a  couch.  It  opens  into  the  examining  room 
(No.  2)  by  one  door  and  into  the  hall  by  another. 

Room  No.  2,  the  first  examining  and  treatment  room,  is  painted  and  fur- 
nished entirely  in  white.  It  contains  an  examining  table,  an  instrument  table 
(Fig.  126),  a  tray  table,  two  stools,  a  chair,  a  commode,  a  screen  and  a  cabinet 
for  apparatus  and  instruments. 

The  examining  table  is  of  the  counterbalance  variety,  with  a  drain  pan 
below  (Fig.  127).    The  seat  section  of  this  table,  on  which  the  buttocks  of  the 


Fio.  127. — Author's  Coumtbbbalancb  Table  in  thb  Position  fob  EIxamination  of 

Male  Patients. 

patient  rest,  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  glass  with  a  slit  between  them,  which 
allows  the  fluids  used  in  treatment  to  drain  into  the  pan.  The  head  or  back 
section  can  be  raised  to  any  position  (Fig.  128)  for  facilitating  the  examina- 
tion of  the  abdomen,  or  increasing  the  comfort  of  the  patient;  while  the  leg 
part  of  the  table,  for  supporting  the  lower  extremities,  can  be  removed  and  the 
hip  portion  elevated  for  cystoscopy.  With  the  leg  section  removed,  this  table 
makes  an  ideal  table  for  treating  women,  as  the  solutions  run  into  the  pan  below. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  see  that  the  patient,  when  lying  on  the  table. 
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sits  on  the  middle  part  first,  as  seating  oneself  on  either  of  the  end  pieces  might 
result  in  falling  to  the  floor.  The  patient  must  also  be  instructed  in  moving 
about  on  the  table  to  take  hold  of  the  side  bars,  as,  if  the  top  of  the  table  is 


Fio.  128. — Different  Positions  in  Which  the  Patient  Can  be  Placed  in  Examining  the  Abdominal 
Oboans,  especially  in  Kidney  Cases,  by  Raising  and  Lowering  the  Shoulder  Piece  of  the 
Table. 

grasped  when  the  shoulder  part  is  elevated,  the  fingers  might  be  crushed  in 
case  that  part  of  the  table  were  to  slip  from  the  cog  in  which  it  is  caught. 

Over  the  examining  table  is  placed  a  large  tray  table  on  an  adjustable 
stand,  which  is  exceedingly  convenient  for  holding  close  at  hand  the  various 
instruments  used  in  the  examination  of  the  patients  while  on  the  table. 


Fio.  129. — Counterbalance  Table  with  a  Douche-pan  on  It. 

This  counterbalance  table  is  probably  the  best  antiseptic  metal  table  that 
has  e?er  been  placed  on  the  market.     The  slit  in  the  seat  part,  however,  does 
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not  prevent  the  solutions  from  wetting  the  patient  during  urethra  and  bladder 
washings,  w^hen  it  is  covered  by  the  leather  pad,  and  the  glass  or  metal  is  too 
cold  for  the  bare  buttocks.  I  have  personally  found  an  ordinary  wood  table 
of  my  own  designing  more  convenient  for  treatment  than  these  more  modem 
ones  and  they  are  more  pleasing  to  the  patient.  I  have  consequently  gone  back 
to  first  principles,  in  that  I  do  not  depend  on  the  slit  in  the  modem  tables  for 
draining  away  solutions  during  medication,  but  prefer  to  place  a  douche  pan 
under  the  patient's  buttocks,  finding  that  in  this  way  the  buttocks  and  clothing 
are  kept  dry  (Fig.  129). 

In  the  instrument  closet  are  kept  all  the  instruments  and  supplies  necessary 
for  a  thorough  examination  and  treatment  of  a  patient  in  the  office  and  outside, 
as  well  as  for  an  operation.  On  the  top  of  the  closet  is  a  row  of  glass  jars  for 
dressings.  Behind  the  screen,  near  the  washstand,  the  commode  is  placed,  for 
the  use  of  the  female  patients  when  they  void  urine  for  specimens. 

Room  No,  3  is  the  next  room  and  has  communicating  doors  wath  Room  No.  2 
as  well  as  with  the  corridor.  In  the  little  passage  between  Rooms  Ko.  2  and  No. 
3,  on  shelves,  are  bottles  containing  sterile  water  and  solutions,  also  irrigators 
and  other  aj)])liances  ke]jt  in  reserve. 

Room  No.  3,  also  finished  in  white  entirely,  with  an  impermeable  floor, 
contains  a  counterbalance  table  of  the  same  pattern  as  that  in  No.  1.  It  is  also 
surmounted  by  an  instrument  tray  with  a  stand  (adjustable).  One  or  more 
irrigators  are  hoisted  on  pulleys  over  the  table  from  the  ceiling,  in  a  manner 
described  farther  on.  A  glass  table  in  this  room  serves  for  dressings  and  solu- 
tions, while  in  the  corner  is  an  instrument  closet.  On  the  top  of  this  closet  is 
the  massage  vibrator,  j)r()perly  connected  with  the  electric  current;  the  flexible 
shaft  of  this  instrument  is  sufficiently  long  to  reach  the  treatment  table. 

In  a  recess  of  this  room  is  an  electric  outfit  for  high-frequency  current, 
for  X-ray  work  and  for  cautery  and  for  other  electrical  a])pliance8.  A  closet 
over  the  washstand  holds  the  stock  for  the  solutions  and  medicines  that  are  used 
in  the  daily  work  in  the  treatment  of  cases.  The  scales,  on  which  patients  are 
weighed  from  time  to  time,  are  also  included  in  the  furnishings  of  this  room. 

Besides  the  examining  table  and  tray  stand  for  the  instruments,  there  is  an- 
other ghiss-top  table  for  the  ap])aratus  and  instruments  used  in  the  examination 
and  treatment  of  patients.     This  stands  just  beside  the  examining  table. 

Room  No.  4,  the  next  in  order,  is  of  the  same  size  as  No.  3  and  com- 
municates with  the  latter  as  well  as  with  the  corridor.  It  connects  also  with 
the  room  behind  it  by  means  of  folding  doors.  It  serves  as  the  second  examin- 
ing and  cystosco])ic  room  and  is  used  ])rinci])ally  for  treating  women  and  for 
urethroscopy,  cystoscopy  and  ureteral  catheterization  in  both  sexes.  The  gen- 
era! arrangement  is  the  same  as  Room  No.  2,  in  that  it  contains  an  instrument 
cabinet,  washstan<l,  examination  and  instrument  tables.  The  table  for  examining 
and  treating  patients  is  known  as  the  Allison  (Fig.  130),  which  I  find  unequaled 
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for  cystoscopic  work.  It  seems  to  afford  a  better  position  for  this  purpose  than 
any  other,  as  the  seat  part  of  it  is  shorter  than  that  of  other  tables.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  the  position  of  the  hips  when  this  table  is  used  in  cystoscopic  work. 
Each  of  the  examining  tables  is  provided  with  a  detachable  and  adjustable 
pair  of  leg  and  knee  rests^  as  seen  in  the  illustrations.  The  choice  of  these  is 
a  matter  of  individual  preference,  the  knee  rests  having  the  advantage  that  the 
patient  can  be  more  quickly  placed  in  position  than  with  the  straps  attached 
to  the  leg  holders. 


Pio.  130. — Allison  Table  in  the  Cystoscopic  Position,  with  Shoulder  and  Buttock 

Pieces  Elevated. 

Knee  rests  or  lithotomy  uprights  are  used  when  cystoscopy  is  performed. 

In  the  comer  of  Room  Xo.  4  is  a  washstand  over  which  is  a  closet  for  solu- 
tions, etc.,  the  entire  corner  being  screened  by  a  white,  washable  curtain  swing- 
ing upon  a  hinged  rod.  An  instrument  case  with  glass  shelves  contains  all  the 
instruments  used  in  this  room.  A  glass  table  with  a  shelf  underneath  contains 
all  the  necessary  articles  for  conducting  cystoscopy  and  other  examinations  the 
same  as  in  Room  Xo.  2. 

The  next  room.  No.  6,  separated  from  Xo.  4  by  folding  doors,  is  known 
as  the  back  office,  and  is  the  assistant's  room,  in  which  correspondence  is  looked 
out  for  and  office  work  attended  to  which  is  not  accomplished  in  the  main  office. 
The  files  for  histories  and  records  are  kept  in  this  room.  Doctors  who  call 
with  their  patients  often  wait  here.  It  is  used  as  a  second  consultation  room 
in  which  to  take  histories  and  interview  patients  when  the  front  office  is  in  use. 
A  part  of  the  library  is  here  and  easy  chairs,  and  a  couch  for  patients  who  may 
want  to  rest.  It  forms  with  Room  Xo.  4  a  second  consultation  and  treatment 
room  corresponding  to  Rooms  X"os.  1  and  2. 
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The  last  room  of  the  series  is  the  laboratory,  No.  6,  In  this  room  the  urines 
are  examined.  All  the  equipment  needed  for  the  examination  is  found  here. 
The  room  contains  washstand,  draining  boards,  closets  for  chemicals  and  re- 
agents, the  microscopes  and  laboratory  accessories.  A  desk  serves  for  keeping 
the  records  and  filing  the  laboratory  cards.  Some  of  the  interesting  operation 
specimens  are  also  kept  here. 


APPOINTMENT   NO.. 


NAMB 


ADDRRAS 


DIAGNOSIS 


FER. 


SENT  BY. 


WIUL    COMB    ON 


AT 


APPOINTMENT    WITH 

1)H.    RAMON    GUITERAS 

HO  Madison  Ave. 

New  Yohk 

M 

DATE _ 


HOUH A.  M., 


NO. 


N.  R.  — Office  visits  are  not  expected  to  last  more  than  a  quarter  of 

an  hour 

No  special  appointments  are  given  in  the  afternoon.     Patients  are  seen 

in  the  order  in  which  they  arrive. 


TBUErHOKB 
MADUOK    BQUAHK.    ST»«. 


OFFICE   HOUBSt    ».lt   A.  M. 


Fia.  131. — Appointment  Form. 


OflSce  Management. — A  patient,  calling  for  the  first  time,  on  entering  the 
reception  room  is  handed  a  card  bearing  the  date  of  his  or  her  visit  and  is  in- 
structed to  write  the  name  and  address.  All  old  patients  write  their  names  on 
a  similar  card  at  each  visit  Whenever  a  patient  arrives,  the  attendant  at  the 
door  telephones  upstairs  announcing  the  arrival,  which  is  immediately  regis- 
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tered  by  the  nurse  in  attendance  on  tbe  office  floor  on  a  list  that  I  have  always 
before  me.  The  card  which  has  been  received  in  the  reception  room  is  then 
brought  up  and  placed  on  a  table  in  the  hall.  New  patients  are  shown  up  to 
tbe  consultation  room  and  their  histories  are  taken  by  one  of  the  assistants, 
who  also  makes  arrangements  regarding  the  fees.  The  patient  is  then  brought 
to  me  for  examination,  and  any  specimens  requiring  examination  are  sent  to 
the  laboratory.  When  the  examination  is  finished,  the  diagnosis  made,  the  treat- 
ment outlined  and  an  opinion  given,  if  the  patient  is  in  need  of  further  treat- 
ment in  the  office,  an  appointment  is  given  for  the  next  visit.  (See  Fig.  131.) 
The  old  patients,  on  arriving,  are  called  up  and  assigned  to  one  of  the  as- 
sistants with  whom  treatment  is  continued  until  they  are  discharged.  All  pa- 
tients are  seen  by  me  personally  at  each  visit  or  as  often  as  necessary.  At  the 
expiration  of  office  hours,  the  cards  of  new  patients  are  placed  in  the  file  index 

of  paiionts.     A  card  with  tlie  name  of  the  physician  recommending  the  case 

is  put  in  another  file,  and  cards  witli  the  name  of  the  disease  written  on  them 

»re  placed  in  the  third  file.     Tbe  historj  is  put  m   m  envelope  and  placed  in  a 

Urge  vertical  file.     This  giies  a  very  thorough  record  of  the  case      Very  ofteu 

histories  used  to  lie  about  in 

the  office  pending  the  writing 

of  Ibe  urine  analysis  or  othtr 

'lata    a  lid     consequently     no 

diagnosis    of    the    case    was 

writ  tea,    no    treatment    out 

UTKHi  an<l  no  diet  prescrilwd     The 

fallowing  rules  were  therefore  fi  r 

miilaled  and  posted  over  the  ini 

cnecope  tables  in  the  laboratory 

AfiRAHOEMENT  OF  THE  RlI  L  s 

>"0E  THE  History  of  Patients 
—(1)  The  history  of  each  patient 
*l>au1d  be  taken  by  an  assistant 

(2)  The  patient  should  be  ex- 
amined physically  and  tbe  finJ- 
■JifB  written  down.  The  one  who 
niakw  any  part  of  the  exainiua- 
ti'w  should  write  it  down  with  his 
hiitiii  after  it. 

(3)  Tbe  urine  goes  to  the 
•^iKintory  and  is  examined  by  the 
"Watory  man  who  writes  the  urine  re])ort  on  the  examination  card.  It  is  then 
Aenttome  for  tbe  diagnosis  and  should  not  be  filed  until  the  diagnosis  is  written 
"pwiit 


— Three  Vbbticai.  Files  i 

H  CONTAININQ   THE    PaTIEKTS'  HiBTOBIES  AND 
COHRESPONDBNCB   Aftt    KEPT. 
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If  there  iB  an  opinion  to  be  given,  it  should  he  written  out  by  me  and 
under  no  circumstances  should  the  history  be  filed  without  this  having  been 

done. 

When  these  letters  of 
opinion  and  diet  are  writ- 
ten, a  carbon  copy  should 
he  made  and  they  should 
be  submitted  to  me  before 
they  are  sent  out. 

All  correspondence  is 
kept  in  the  history  en- 
velope. 

The  management  of 
the  office  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  nurse  who 
is  also  secretary.  She  has 
care  of  the  correspondence, 
the  appointments  for  vis- 
its and  operation,  the  pa- 
tients' accounts,  the  laun- 
dry, the  purchase  of  office 
supplies,  the  making  of 
the  dressings,  the  steriliz- 
ing of  the  instruments 
and  dressings  and  the  lists 
of  instruments  and  ap- 
paratus that  leave  the 
office  for  outside  opera- 
tions. 

Eqoipment  for  Olinio 
AT  THi  Nbw  Yobi  Pomw  "id  HOBpttal.— The  work 
in  the  clinic  corresponds  to 
that  in  the  office  on  a  large 
scale,  although  tlie  equip- 
ment and  records  are  not 
kt'])t  so  carefully.  There 
are  generally  plenty  of  as- 
sistants, most  of  whom  are 
there  to  leam  the  routine 
are  generally  not  so  well  trained  as  are  office 


Id  the  corner  of  Rootn  3  ia  sees  a,  1 
hiatory  SIe  ia  kept  by  the  historian. 
Room  4  ia  for  the  acute  cawe.  Room 
casn.  Room  6  ia  the  cystoseopic  rooi 
theater.  Each  of  these  rooms  has  tw 
it  tabic  and  a  ateriliier. 


ind  chair  where  the 
-vom  to  the  left  of 
he  room  for  chronic 
K>m  7  ia  the  amphi- 
tablet,  BD  in- 
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so  far  as  a  record  for  the  number  treated  is  concerned.  The  greatest  difficulty 
is  found  in  obtaining  assistants  with  the  true  scientific  spirit  who  are  willing 
to  give  their  time  to  tabulating  statistics,  to  investigating  new  methods  and  to 
doing  research  work  outside  of  the  clinic. 

The  plan  of  the  clinic  (Fig.  133)  is  that  of  a  semicircle  and  is  arranged  as 
f oUows : 

No.  1  is  the  general  waiting  room.  No.  2  is  the  waiting  room  for  new  pa- 
tients. No.  3  is  the  passage  in  which  the  records  are  kept.  No.  4  is  the  first- 
treatment  room.  No.  5  is  the  second-treatment  room.  No.  G  is  the  cystoscopic 
room  and  No.  7  is  the  amphitheater  or  lecture  room.  The  old  patients  enter  in 
the  basement  Room  1 — the  new  ones  are  brought  into  Room  2  where  they  wait 
for  the  lecture. 

Room  3  is  the  passage  and  here  is  the  table  at  which  the  card  index  is  kept. 
The  clinic  filer,  who  sits  at  this  point,  directs  the  new  patients  to  enter  from 
Room  2  for  the  lectures  and  the  old  patients  come  in  from  Room  1  to  be  treated 
in  the  other  rooms.  The  card  filer  hands  the  cards  to  the  patients  as  they  come 
in  and  replaces  them  when  they  pass  out.  The  first  assistant  investigates  the 
new  patients  before  they  go  to  the  lecture  room,  writing  down  their  names  and 
principal  symptoms,  and  brings  the  list  into  the  lecture  room  (No.  7).  The  lec- 
turer reads  over  tho  list  and  has  the  cases  sent  in  as  chosen.  The  patient,  on 
entering,  is  placed  on  the  table,  his  history  is  taken  aloud  by  the  lecturer,  and 
recorded  by  the  historian.  The  local  examination  is  then  made  by  inspection 
and  palpation. 

If  the  patient  is  an  acute  case,  there  is  usually  but  little  difficMilty  in  making 
a  diagnosis.  If  the  case  is  chronic,  however,  the  patient  is  instructed  to  leave 
the  table  and  pass  his  urine  in  tw^o  glasses.  The  first  and  second  specimens  are 
inspected  and  the  appearance  noted,  after  which  the  patient  leans  over  the  table 
and  the  prostate  gland  and  seminal  vesicles  are  exauiined.  The  patient  then 
passes  the  remainder  of  his  urine,  containing  any  dt'bris  that  has  been  expressed 
from  the  internal  genitals  during  examination.  The  three  specimens  are  then 
handed  to  the  microscopist,  seated  at  the  table,  for  examination.  While  he  is 
attending  to  this,  the  patient  is  again  placed  on  the  table  and  the  lecturer  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  the  urethra  with  the  instruments  at  hand.  As  the  instruments 
are  used,  they  are  handed  to  an  assistant,  who  attends  to  the  sterilizati^m. 

After  the  patients  have  been  examined  and  the  diagnoses  made,  they  are 
each  referred  to  a  certain  clinical  assistant  outside,  whose  patients  they  then 
become  and  who  are  treated  by4iim  until  cured,  imless  some  complication  oc- 
curs or  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  case  desires  him  to  come  again  before  the 
lecturer.  All  the  acute  cases  are  sent  to  the  first-treatment  room  (No.  4)  and 
are  placed  in  the  care  of  the  two  assistants  in  charge  of  this  room.  All  chronic 
eases  are  sent  to  the  second-treatment  room  (No.  5),  in  which  there  are  also 
two  assistants  working.     When  an  acute  case  becouies  chronic,  the  physician  in 
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vi»ai>;c  van  oirhcr  cvntinue  treating  him  or  else  refer  him  to  the  room  for  the 
viuv»uiv  ^•a^ii^H,  lu  both  these  rooms,  there  are  two  treatment  tables,  an  instru- 
uuui  iiiul  u  sittTilizing  table  and  some  chairs.  The  instruments  are  of  the  same 
\aru^tv  Uii  th<>iit^  used  in  the  office. 

KvH.ua  r>  is  the  cystoscopic  and  bladder  room.  In  this  are  two  tables,  on  one 
v»t  which  tho  patients  are  prepared  for  cystoscopy,  while  on  the  other  they  are 
v\auuuoil  by  tlie  cystoscopist.  As  the  preparation  for  cystoscopy  takes  some 
liuKS  tht>  ease  lectured  on  is  not  prepared  in  the  amphitheater,  but  outside,  after 
whii'h  the  patient  is  wheeled  into  the  lecture  room  wnth  the  cystoscope  in  the 
bhiddiT,  ready  for  examination.  This  is  the  usual  routine,  but  in  cases  in 
whioh  the  fluid  medium  becomes  rapidly  turbid,  as  in  marked  pyuria  and  hema- 
t\iria,  the  last  washing  is  given  in  the  lecture  room  and  the  cystoscope  is  then 
introduced. 

The  clinic  is  managed  by  a  chief  of  clinic,  who  goes  about  from  room  to 
room  and  gives  help  and  advice  to  the  clinical  assistants.  Clinic  patients 
arc  in  charge  of  the  first  assistant.  One  uum  is  at  the  head  of  the  cys- 
toscopic room,  and  two  in  each  of  the  treatment  rooms,  the  man  who  has 
had  the  longest  duty  outranking  the  other  in  each  of  the  rooms.  The  rec- 
ords are  in  charge  of  two  men,  one  in  the  lecture  room  who  takes  all  the  his- 
tories, the  other  on  the  outside  who  makes  notes,  at  each  lecture,  of  the  inter- 
esting cases  that  are  kept  under  observation,  such  as  the  kidney,  bladder  and 
stricture  cases,  as  well  as  those  who  are  to  be  operated  or  have  already  been 
operated  upon. 

The  new  men  coming  to  assist  the  clinic  go  through  a  regular  circle  of  serv- 
ices before  they  are  permanently  appointed  clinical  assistants,  serving  in  each 
for  at  least  three  months.  The  rotation  is  as  follows:  Historian  in  the  amphi- 
theater; first-treatment  room,  treating  the  acute  cases;  second-treatment  room, 
treating  the  chronic  cases ;  third-treatment  room,  w^orking  in  cystoscopy.  When 
they  have  finished  cystoscopy,  if  fitted  for  it,  they  go  on  the  microscope,  other- 
wise they  go  on  the  book  and  around  the  circle  again,  as  the  head  man  of  the 
different  departments. 

The  development  of  the  clinic  and  of  the  clinical  assistant  has  been  very 
satisfactory  of  late,  owing  princij)ally  to  the  formation  of  an  Alumni  Society, 
that  meets  once  a  month,  at  each  of  which  meetings  one  of  the  assistants  reads 
a  thesis  on  some  subject  that  has  been  assigned  as  a  special  work. 

The  hospital  is  connected  with  the  clinic,  inasmuch  as  the  patients  requiring 
operation  are  referred  to  the  hospital  for  the  operation  clinic,  which  takes  place 
once  a  week.  After  they  recover,  they  are  again  sent  to  the  clinic  for  observa- 
tion and  treatment.  Patients  are  also  referred  to  the  hospital  for  treatment, 
although  it  is  principally  for  an  operative  service.  The  same  instruments  and 
ap[)aratus  are  used  at  the  hospital  and  for  outside  work,  as  have  already  been 
indicated  under  Equipment  for  the  Office. 


CHAPTER   VII 

STERILIZATION  OF  INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPARATUS 

The  methods  of  destroying  germs  applicable  to  urological  instruments  are: 
Disinfection  by  means  of  chemicals,  by  boiling,  by  steam,  and  by  the  vapors  of 
bactericidal  substances.  It  is  important  to  know  the  particular  method  which 
is  suitable  for  eacli  special  class  of  instruments,  as  some  appliances  are  injured 
by  subjecting  them  to  the  wrong  process.  Probably  the  most  efficient  method 
of  disinfecting  an  instrument  that  can  be  sterilized  by  any  method  is  by  boiling 
or  steam.  The  least  effective  of  the  methods  at  our  disposal  is  disinfection  in 
chemical  solutions,  a  method  which  is  used  chiefly  in  emergencies.  Disinfection 
with  chemical  vapors  is  more  thorough  and  more  trustworthy  than  with  solutions, 
and  the  vapors  of  formalin  have  now  been  adopted  very  generally  in  rtie  dis- 
infection of  urological  instruments  which  do  not  bear  the  application  of  heat. 

Chemical  Solutions. — Formerly  it  was  considered  sufficient,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  to  disinfect  certain  urological  instruments,  such  as  catheters,  by  im- 
mersing them  in  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  or  bichlorid  of  mercury.  It  has  been 
shown,  however,  that  these  methods  are  untrustworthy,  and  that  even  when 
catheters  are  immersed  for  half  an  hour  in  a  1 :  1,000  solution  of  bichlorid, 
living  microorganisms  have  been  found  within  their  lumen. 

Of  the  solutions  which  are  employed  with  more  or  less  safety  in  the  steril- 
izations of  urological  instruments,  w^e  may  mention  formalin  and  mercuric 
oxycyanid,  the  latter  1 :  1,000  to  1 :  500.  Formalin  is  probably  the  better  of 
the  two,  and  can  be  used  in  a  strength  of  from  two  to  five  per  cent.  The  most 
convenient  solution  of  formalin  is  that  recommended  by  Iloltzein,  w^iich  serves 
for  the  disinfection  of  cystoscopes,  urethroscoj)es,  woven  catheters,  etc.  The 
stock  solution  consists  of  sixty  parts  of  formalin  and  forty  parts  of  alcohol. 
Two  drachms  of  this  solution  are  added  to  each  pint  of  distilled  water  for  im- 
mediate use. 

Mercuric  oxycyanid  is  employed  in  the  strength  of  1 :  200  for  the  dis- 
infection of  delicate  instruments,  such  as  cystoscopes,  etc.  The  value  of  this 
substance  is  rather  questionable. 

Boiling. — ^Boiling  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  attaining  absolute  asepsis.  The 
material  to  be  boiled,  however,  must  be  carefully  selected.  Metallic  instru- 
ments, consisting  entirely  of  metal  or  of  glass  or  the  two  combined,  may  be 
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boiled  witli  impunity.  It  is  always  best  to  add  some  soda  to  the  water,  : 
to  prevent  riistiug  and  to  preserve  the  nickel  plating.  Soft-rubber  catheters 
may  aim  be  boiled,  bill  plain  water 
should  be  used.  The  time  required 
for  Itoiling  any  of  these  classes  "f 
iiislrtiMienta  is  five  minutes.  Any 
instrument  boiler,  fish  boiler,  it 
common  agate  or  enameled  pan, 
can  be  used.  Special  long  and  nar- 
row pans  with  covers  are  useful  for 
boiling  Hoft  rtibber,  glass  or  melal 
instruments  in  tlie  office  or  the 
treatment  room. 

Steun. — When  employed 
cnrreccly,  steam  under  pre-s- 
sure  disinfects  with  the  same 
efficiency  as  boiling.  The 
.4ti.'am  must  penetrate  througli 
e\ery  part  of  the  material  to 
lie  disinfected,  and  the  time 
of  exiwaure  must  be  Bufficient 
til  kill  the  most  resistant 
germ;  that  is,  about  tweuty- 
tive  minutes.  Disinfection 
with  steam  requires  special 
'  apparatus,  although  in  an 
eniergpney  an  ordinary  fish 
kettle,  with  a  perforated  pan  hanging  over  the  boiling  water,  can  be  employed. 
One  of  the  best  all-round  steam  sterilizers 
ia  that  known  as  the  '"Willy  Meyer"  (Fig. 
134).  This  can  be  used  for  both  dressinj^s 
and  instruments,  and  is  very  convenient 
for  carrying  to  an  operation  at  the  patient's 
house.  iVnother  of  about  the  same  size, 
though  a  more  complicated  sterilizer,  is 
the  type  known  as  "  Rochester  Combina- 
tion "  (Fig.  136).  In  this  sterilizer,  we 
can  use  alternately  steam  and  dry  heat,  so 
that  the  steamed  articles  can  lie  dried  by 
heat    without    removing    ihem    from    the  ^•^-  '35— Roohestkr  SrsKn^zEa. 

trays.     Both  these  sterilizers  have  an  arrangement  for  lioiling  instruments  i 
the  water  which  produeos  the  steam. 
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Formalm  Vapors. — Formalin  vapors  offer  a  very  convenient,  anfl  at  tlie 
same  time  very  efficient,  way  of  disinfecting  all  kinds  of  urological  instrumeuls, 
I'ipecially  cystoscopes,  woven  catheters,  etc.  The  most  convenient  apparatus 
fyr  this  purpose  ja  Schering-Glatz's  formaldeliyd  sterilizer  (Fig.  136). 

Thifl  apparatus  consists  of  a  box  of  japanned  tin,  measuring  18x11^x8 
inches.  It  haa  two  siielvea  upon  which  the  instrumenta  may  he  placed,  and  a 
sHiull  <^mpartnient  for  the  formaidehyd  lamp.  One  side  of  this  box  swings 
on  binges,  forming  a  door  of  sufficient  size  for  the  introduction  of  the  longest 
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instriUDenta  that  the  box  will  hold.  The  lamp  is  about  eight  inches  high,  con- 
sisting of  a  body  for  the  alcohol  and  a  chimney,  in  the  top  of  which  is  a 
nip  or  receptacle  for  formalin  pastilles,  white  tablets  which  by  heat  are  com- 
jilelely  converted  into  forniuldehyd  gaa.  Tlie  strt'ngth  of  each  pastille  is  five 
^aina.  Two  of  these  tablets  are  sufficient  for  ordinary  disinfection  in  this 
apparatus. 

The  instruments  are  placed  on  the  wire  shelves.  Two  five-grain  paraform 
pastilles  arc  put  into  the  cup  or  receptacle.  The  lamp  is  now  lit  and  the  door 
closed.  A  small  glass  window  in  the  door  pennits  us  to  watch  the  flame  of  the 
lamp.  An  outlet  at  the  top  of  the  box  allows  the  escape  of  gas  when  steriliza- 
tion is  complete.  The  lamp  will  hum  for  twenty  minutes  in  the  air  of  the  box, 
when  empty.  About  ten  minutes  are  needed  to  bum  a  five-grain  pastille  of 
paraform  in  the  sterilizer.  Ten  minutes',  exposure  to  the  amount  of  gas  obtained 
by  vaporizing  two  five-grain  pastilles  will  kill  anthrax,  diphtheria,  tubercle  and 
typhoid  germs,  as  well  as  those  of.  suppuration.  At  my  suggestion.  Prof.  H.  T. 
Brooks,  of  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital,  made  a  series  of  experiments  with  this 
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sterilizer  to  determine  its  efficiency.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his 
report,  which  was  sent  to  me  in  December  17,  1899. 

Woven  catheters  were  injected  with  dilutions  of  live  cultures  of  the  typhoid, 
colon  and  prodigiosus  bacilli,  and  the  Staphylococcus  aureus.  The  catheters 
were  then  drained,  dried,  and  placed  in  the  Schering  formalin  sterilizer.  Two 
pastilles  were  burned  for  ten  minutes,  after  which  the  lamp  flame  was  spon- 
taneously extinguished.  The  door  of  the  sterilizer  was  then  opened,  two  new 
pastilles  placed  in  the  cup  above  the  lamp  chimney,  the  lamp  relighted,  and  the 
door  closed.  The  lamp  was  then  allowed  to  burn  for  an  additional  ten  minutes. 
The  door  was  not  opened  until  a  third  ten  minutes  had  elapsed — i.  e.,  thirty 
minutes  from  the  beginning  of  the  exposure.  The  catheters  were  then  removed 
from  the  chamber  with  sterile  forceps,  cut  with  sterilized  scissors,  and  portions 
placed  on  gelatin  plates,  in  tubes  of  alkaline  bouillon,  and  also  in  surface  and 
submerged  agar  tube  cultures.  No  growth  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  organ- 
isms occurred  after  three  days  in  the  incubator  at  98°  F.  Control  cultures 
were  made  from  the  original  dilutions  used  for  injecting  the  catheters,  and  all 
grew. 

Subsequent  experiments  showed  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  the  strepto- 
coccus also  were  killed  by  exposure  to  the  formalin  fumes  for  half  an  hour. 

Detailed  Methods  of  Sterilization  and  Disinfection: 

1.  Water. 

2.  Surgeon's  hands. 

3.  Rubber  gloves. 

4.  Packages  of  dressings  and  tubes  of  gauze. 

5.  General  care  of  instruments. 

6.  Catheters. 

7.  Cystoscopes,  urethroscopes,  etc. 

8.  Piston  syringes. 

9.  Glass  hand  syringes. 

10.  Instillation  syringes. 

11.  Hypodermic  syringes  and  needles. 

12.  Glass  and  agate  ware,  etc.;  infusion  jars;  irrigator  jars  and  tips; 

pans,  pus  basins,  pitchers,  dishes,  trays  and  glass  jars. 

13.  Catheter  lubricants. 

SnelFs  formaldehyd  sterilizer  is  recommended  for  catheters  (Fig.  137). 

1.  Water. — The  quality  of  the  water  used  in  the  office  for  making  our 
solutions  was  found  unsatisfactory.  It  was  ordinary  boiled  city  water  and 
at  times  was  discolored  and  often  formed  some  chemical  combination  with  silver 
or  other  salts  used  for  solutions.  Besides  this,  the  enamel  was  burned  off  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle,  giving  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  mineral  deposit  in  the 
water.    When  this  occurred  in  the  instrument  sterilizer,  which  was  of  the  same 
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coastroction  as  the  kettle,  a  gritty  substance  ckmg  to  the  inatrumenta,  wLile  a 
scum  floated  on  the  water.  For  a  long  time  we  used  filtered  water,  which  had 
be«j  boiled,  but  even  filtered  water  formed  a  chemical  combination  or  gave 
rise  to  precipitates.  We  then  began  to  use  distilled  water,  which  has  proved 
most  satisfactory. 

In  the  smaller  towns,  this  can  be  made  in  the  office  with  the  aid  of  a  still, 
such  as  are  now  used  for  its  rapid  manufacture.  In  the  large  cities  we  simply 
buy  distilled  water  in  five-gallon  bottles.  The  water  is  heated  in  a  large  tea 
kettle,  which  should  be  changed  for  another  as  soon  as  it  is  burned  in  tlie  least 
degree. 

After  the  distilled  water  has  been  heated,  it  is  poured  into  an  aseptic  pitcher 
and  thence  info  an  earthenware  .jar  with   a  fnucet   in  the  lower  part.     The 


The  cathuten  are  pmhed  uver  halluw  postu  leading  tu  the  tomiuliii  cJuniber. 

itcriliied  water  is  drawn,  as  needed,  from  this  jar.  The  kettle  is  always  kept 
full  of  hot  water  in  order  to  replenish  the  treatment-room  jar  whenever  neces- 
Mfy.  The  cooled  water  is  drawn  off  into  a  second  jar,  which  is  kept  beside  the 
""f  for  hot  water  in  order  to  mix  the  two  for  solutions  at  a  proper  temperature. 
An  extra  supply  of  cold  sterilized  water  is  kept  in  sterile  flasks,  stoppered  with 
"^lon  or  gauze. 

2.  Sceoeox'b  Hands. — The  care  of  the  hands  is  one  of  the  most  important 
"fftiU  in  a  urological  office.  It  is  a  problem  how  to  keep  the  hands  clean,  as 
Iney  are  constantly  touching  septic  matter.  Each  treatment  room  shoidd  be 
prondcd  with  soap,  brushes,  nail  cleaners  and  jars  of  bichlorid  for  the  hands. 

3.  RiiBBKR  Gloves. — At  intervals  I  have  worn  riiblier  gloves,  but  have 
■'cTtT  become  accustomed  to  them  in  office  work.     There  is  so  much  changing 
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of  clothes,  telephoning,  handshaking,  prescription  writing  and  other  matters 
of  a  business  and  social  nature  transacted  during  office  hours,  that  the  changing 
of  gloves  becomes  a  difficulty  and  involves  a  great  loss  of  time.  The  surgeon 
should,  however,  wear  rubber  gloves  in  the  treatment  of  all  cases  which  threaten 
infection.  In  the  office,  they  are  washed  with  soap  and  water,  wrapped  in  a 
towel,  and  boiled  for  ten  minutes  after  using  them,  then  dried,  powdered  and 
wrapped  in  gauze  and  put  away  until  next  needed. 

4.  Packages  of  towels,  gauze  compresses,  sponges  or  pads,  gauze  band- 
ages, cotton .  balls,  sanitary  pads,  muslin  table  covers  and  sheets  should  be 
sterilized  by  steam.  Strips  of  plain  gauze,  for  packing,  should  be  sterilized 
in  the  tubes  in  which  they  are  kept. 

5.  General  Care  of  the  Instruments  After  Using. — After  use,  all 
instruments  should  be  washed  in  hot  water  and  green  soap  with  a  soft  brush 

or  piece  of  gauze,  thoroughly  dried  and 
put  away.  Special  care  should  be  taken, 
in  the  case  of  cystoscopes,  not  to  sub- 
merge the  entire  instrument  in  cleaning 
or  other  solutions.  Metal  instruments 
should  be  cleaned  in  the  same  manner  as 
house  silver,  when  they  begin  to  tarnish. 
All  instruments  should  be  kept  free  from 
dust  in  closed  cabinets,  or  between  towels 
if  on  open  shelves. 

6.  Catheters. — It  is  very  difficult  to 
clean  catheters  and  other  hollow  instru- 
ments, as  the  remnants  of  pus,  mucus 
and  blood  are  apt  to  remain  adherent  to 
their  interior.  This  is  especially  true 
when  greasy  lubricants  have  been  used. 
A  catheter  must  be  flushed  out,  after 
using  it,  with  soapsuds,  by  means  of  a 
piston  syringe,  or  by  attaching  to  a  sink 
faucet  a  small  nozzle  w^hich  will  fit  into 
the  lumen  of  the  catheter.  In  this  wav, 
a  strong  jet  of  water  can  be  made  to  flow 
through  it  (Fig.  138).  This  is  most 
important  especially  in  woven  catheters, 
which  are  usually  sterilized  by  means  of 
gas    or    chemical    solutions    that    do    not 

j)enetrato  a  coat  of  dried  albuminous  matter  containing  infection  that  adheres  to 

their  inner  walls. 

Soft-rubber   catheters   are   best   sterilized   by   boiling  for   ten   minutes   in 


Fio.  138. — Method  of  Flushing  out  Cathe- 
ters Employed  in  Author's  Office. 
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plain  water  after  a  thorough  cleansing.  They  sliould  be  wrapped  in  gauze  or 
1  towel  and  put  into  the  boiler  so  that  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  wall 
of  the  boiler  and  become  burned.     In  the  office,  we  boil  our  catheters  in  bags 


1^^ 


Flo.  13S.— Cathbtbb  a 


3  Cathbter  Tobb. 


and  then  put  the  bags  into  glass  tubes.     In  this  way  they  are  handled  more 
eisily  than  in  the  wet  bags  alone  (Fig.  1.3!)). 

Woven  urethral  and  ureteral  catheters  cannot  be  boiled  or  placed  in  carbolic 
Kid.    They  may  be  sterilized  either  by  immersing  them  for  thirty  minutes  in 
B  solution  of  silver  nitrate  or  of  mercuric  oxycyanid   (1:1,000),  or  else  by 
exposing  them  to  the  vapors  of  formaldeliyd  in  the 
fonnalin  sterilizer.    The  last-named  metlioil  is  the 
best  and  is  the  one  used  in  the  office. 

Another  way  of  sterilizing  woven  catheters  by 

formaldehyd,  consists  in  placing  tlicin  in  a  glass 

tiibe,  in  the  stopper  of  which  is  a  riibiKT  receptacle 

wntaining    formalin    tablets     (Fig.    140).     The 

loffer   part    of    the    stopper    is    perforated    and 

trough  these  perforations  the  vajvors  of  fonnalin 

8re  constantly  passing  into  the  tube.     They  can 

^'ao be  placed  in  boxes  in  the  center  of  which  is  a 

P'^ve  of  gauze  containing  tablets  or  a  powder  of 

•^•^alin.     The  formaldehyd  gas  is  spontaneously 

K^Uerated  and  sterilizes  the  catheters  in  twenty- 

*^''Jr  hours.     Special  boxes  are  constructed  for  thiH 

P"fpose,  although  any  ordinary  flat  air-tight  tin 

"^3t  will  do  aa  well. 

7.  Cystoscopes,  UKETiraoacoi-Ka  and  other 
^^licatc  instruments  of  this  tyi)e  are  sterilized  in 
*he  formalin  sterilizer.  After  being  used,  the 
onter  surface  of  the  shaft  is  washed  with  tinctun! 
"f  green  soap  and  water  by  means  of  a  piece  "f 
gauze,  then  with  alcohol,  after  which  they  are  laid 
away  in  their  cases,  or,  better  still,  wrapped  in  gauze,  rend; 
any  moment 

8.  PiBTON  BYBINQEB  of  large  sizc,  that  is,  holding  from  four  to  six  ounces, 


1.   140. — Tubes   wrra   Hollow 

ItCIIIlER  KtOFPEHK  CoStMSIKIl 
FoaMAUN. 

)  he  sterilized  at 
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such  as  are  used  for  washing  out  the  bladder,  are  usually  made  of  hard  rubber, 
metal  Or  glass  and  metal.  They  are  best  sterilized  with  formalin  gas  in  the 
Sobering  sterilizer.  The  metal  syringes  and  those  of  glass  and  metal  can 
also  be  boiled.  They  may  be  sterilized  in  chemical  solutions  the  same  way 
as  the  woven  catheters,  but  they  are  better  sterilized  in  the  chemical  vapor 
(formalin). 

9.  Glass  hand  syringes  are  usually  kept  in  jars  with  cotton  in  the  bottom, 
partly  filled  with  five-per-cent  carbolic  or  a  1 :  500  bichlorid  solution  and  placed 
nozzle  down.  I  keep  mine  in  alcohol  and  rinse  them  with  sterile  water,  as  then 
no  deposits  form  on  the  instruments  that  will  make  chemical  combinations  with 
the  salts  in  tlie  solutions  used.  Another  good  way  is  to  keep  them  in  water 
and  boil  before  using  them. 

10.  Instillation  Syringes,  Aspirators,  etc. — These  are  sterilized  in 
the  same  way  as  the  large  piston  syringes.  The  instillation  metallic  catheters 
are  boiled  before  being  used. 

11.  Hypodermic  Syringes  and  Needles. — Hypodermic  needles  should 
be  boiled  before  using.  The  needles  are  kept  in  a  small  glass  box  con- 
taining a  powder  made  of  equal  parts  of  boric  acid  and  lycopodium,  always 
with  their  wires  passed  through  their  lumen.  Two  small  glasses,  one  for  a 
five-per-cent  carbolic  solution,  the  other  for  sterile  water,  are  kept  on  a  tray 
on  a  shelf,  called  the  emergency  shelf,  during  the  office  hours;  also  one 
ounce  bottles  of  atropin  solution  (10  drops  equal  to  -rhr  of  a  grain);  of 
camphor  in  oil  (10  drops  equal  to  2  grains)  ;  of  strychnin  sulphate  (10 
drops  equal  to  "g^y  of  a  grain)  ;  and  pearls  of  amyl  nitrate,  each  containing 
3  grains,  in  a  cotton-lined  box.  These  should  also  be  kept  at  hand  on  a 
table  in  hospitals  and  outside  operations  in  case  of  emergency.  A  little 
glass  receptacle  with  a  cover  contains  cotton  balls  in  ninety-five-per-cent 
alcohol. 

For  local  anesthesia,  special  solutions,  which  are  prescribed  in  the  appro- 
priate chapter,  are  kept  on  a  tray  with  special  syringes  and  needles,  arranged 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  hypodermic  tray  just  described.  (See  chapter  on 
Anesthesia. ) 

12.  Miscellaneous  Articles  of  Hard  Rubber,  Glass,  Porcelain  and 
Agate  Ware. — Irrigator  tips  and  couplings  of  glass  or  hard  rubber,  to  be  used 
with  rubber  tubes  and  catheters,  are  kept  in  glass  jars  containing  bichlorid 
solution. 

Irrigator  jars  should  be  washed  out  daily  and  flushed  out  with  1 : 1,000  bi- 
chlorid solution. 

Infusion  jars  are  an  important  part  of  the  operative  outfit  and  should 
hold  two  quarts;  a  thermometer  is  provided  for  each.  They  are  kept  filled 
with  bichlorid  solution  and  are  cleansed  with  sterile  water  before  using.  The 
tubes,  cannulas,  etc.,  are  kept  wrapped  in  a  towel,  sterile  and  ready  for  instant 
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use.     Two  bottles  of  sterile  salt  solution,  one  drachm  to  the  pint,  are  kept  at 
hand  for  use  with  this  apparatus. 

Pans,  pitchers,  pus  pans,  dishes,  basins,  trays  and  glass  jars  should  be 
divided  into  classes,  those  for  aseptic  cases  and  those  for  septic.  Pitchers, 
basins  for  solutions  or  sterile  water,  instrument  pans,  trays,  glasses  for  solutions, 
etc.,  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  cleaned  with  soap  and  water,  rinsed  out 
and  put  into  a  tank,  or  an  unpainted  w^ashtub,  where  they  are  kept  submerged 
in  1 :  500  bichlorid  solution.  If  they  are  not  to  be  used  immediately,  they  are 
kept  bottom  up  on  glass  slielves  or  wrapped  in  sterile  towels.  Glass  jars  in 
wliich  dressings  are  kept  are  cleaned  in  the  same  way  and  should  be  kept  in  the 
bichlorid  solution,  with  their  covers  on,  for  an  hour,  and  then  dried  with  a 
sterile  towel. 

Pans  for  tlie  reception  of  dressings  whicli  have  been  removed,  pus  pans  or 
basins,  urine  tubes  and  all  otlier  soiled  articles  of  this  order  should  be  scrubbed 
with  soap  and  water,  rinsed  w^ith  bichlorid  and  kept  in  their  customary  places 
without  further  attention. 

13.  Lubricants  for  Instruments. — The  lubricants  generally  employed 
for  urinary  instruments  include  petroleum  bases  (vaselin),  oils,  glycerin  and 
vejretable  bases.  Vaselin  should  never  be  used,  except  for  rectal  examinations. 
Olive  oil  should  be  used  only  after  sterilizing  it  thoroughly  by  allowing  the  un- 
priced bottle  to  stand  in  boiling  water  until  the  oil  itself  boils.  The  only  casc»s 
in  which  olive  oil  is  useful  is  in  examination  for  a  supposedly  impassable  stric- 
ture. Certain  oils  are  prepared  with  an  antiseptic,  as  gommenol,  which  is  a 
preparation  of  olive  oil  and  eucalyptol. 

The  usual  lubricant  emjjloyed  in  both  hospital  and  office  work  is  glycerin. 
This  is  kept  in  tall  jars,  into  wliich  sterilized  instruments  can  be  easily  dipped, 
tilycerin  is  easily  kept  sterile,  as  germs  do  not  thrive  in  it.  Some  surgeons  use 
boro^lycerid,  which  is  a  compound  of  boric  acid  and  glycerin,  containing  thirty 
V^T  cent  of  the  former.  Personally,  I  do  not  care  for  it,  as  it  sometimes 
irritates. 

The  vegetable  bases,  w^hich  have  of  late  years  been  employed  for  lubricants, 
*re  composed  chiefly  of  tragacanth,  or  of  Irish  moss  (chondrus,  carragheen). 
These  bases  have  the  advantage  of  being  soluble  in  water  and  sufficiently  slij)- 
P^fv  to  be  an  efficient  lubricant. 

They  are  easily  washed  off  from  the  instruments  or  washed  out  of  the  canal. 
Most  of  the  lubricants  now  on  the  market  C(mtain  such  a  base,  and  have  added 
^**  them  either  boric  acid,  eucaly])tol,  thymol,  formalin,  etc.,  as  antiseptics. 
Thcv  are  usually  put  up  in  collapsible  tubes  with  a  nipple-sha])ed  nozzle  which 
**3»i  be  used  to  introduce  the  lubricant  into  the  urethra  before  passing  sounds. 
The  nozzle  can  be  sterilized  by  boiling,  or  each  patient  should  have  his  o\\ti 
^wbe  of  lubricant.  The  lubricant  that  I  use  in  the  office  is  made  according  to 
"^  following  formula : 
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If   Tragacanth .>ss ; 

Glycerin ovijss ; 

Hydrarg.  Oxycyanid grs.  i  j  ; 

Aqua3 Siij. 

The  objection  to  oil  and  vaselin  in  urethral  work  is  that  they  leave  a  coat 
over  the  mucous  nienibrane  of  the  urethra  and  thus  i)revent  the  thorough  m 
cation  of  the  canal  afterwards. 


CHAPTER    VIII 


TECHNIQUE  OF  INSTRUMENTATION 


CATHETERS 

A  CATHETER  is  a  hollow  tube  with  an  opening  at  one  end  the  size  of  its 
Inmen,  while  at  the  other  end  the  opening  is  smaller  and  called  the  "  eye."  This 
is  either  in  the  tip  or  near  it. 

Shape  of  Catheters. — The  shape  of  the  catheter  is  either  straight  (Fig. 
141),  or  elbowed  (Fig.  142)  or  curved  (Fig.  143).  The  straight  has  the  same 
caliber  throughout,  or  else  it  tapers  into  the  neck  and  then  widens  out  at  the 

end   forming  a  small   olive-shaped 
dilatation  (olivary  tip)  (Fig.  144). 


^0- 141. — Straight  Cath- 
wii  wrre  Single  Eye, 

WCALLT    OF     THE     SOPT- 
WBB«R  VaBIETT. 


Fig.  142.— Elbowed.Coudb 
OR  Mercier  Catheter 
WITH  THE  Eye  on  the 
Side,  usually  op  the 
Woven  Variety. 


Fig.   143. — Curved  Cathbtbb  of  tbe 
Woven  Variety. 

Not  much  used. 


The  neck  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  instrument,  while  the  olive-shaped 
^nd,  though  larger  than  the  neck,  is  smaller  than  the  shaft. 

Elbowed  catheters  have  a  curved  beak,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  sound, 
l>ut  shorter  and  more  angular.  They  are  also  called  coude  or  Mercier  catheters, 
"hen  the  l)eak  has  a  double  curve,  it 
"called  bi-coude  (Fig.  145).  Curved 
^^theters  are  shaped  like  sounds. 


Fio.  144. — Straight  Oltve-tippbd  Woven 

Catheter. 


Fig.  146. — Bi-couDi  Woven  Catheter. 
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Catheters  are  made  of  soft  rubber,  of  a  woven  material  with  a  varnish  fin- 
ish, or  of  metal.     Thorie  made  of  other  material  are  not  recommended. 

The  Eye  of  the  Catheter. — The  eye  of  the  catheter  is  the  opening  tliroiigli 
■which  the  water  escapes  iuto  the  urethra  or  bladder.     It  is  more  freqnenth'  on 

the  side,  the  end  opening  be- 
ing confined  principally  to 
instillating  and  large  peri- 
neal drainage  catheters. 

Openings  on  tbe  side 
may  be  either  single  or  mul- 
tiple. The  single  opening  is 
most  common,  usually  oval  in 
shape  and,  especially  in  tbe 
soft-rubber  variety,  situated 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  tip  (Fig.  146). 
The  edges  are  rounded,  so 
they  may  not  give  rise  to 
traumatism  of  the  canal. 
Such  a  finish  is  frequently 
spoken  of  as  the  "  velvet 
eye."  Straight  catheters, 
whether  they  are  soft 
rubber     or     woven,     usually 


have  but  one  eye.  In  Ibe  olivary  type  of  woven  catheter,  the  eye  ia 
situated  in  the  body  of  the  catheter,  and  may  be  one  inch  or  more  from 
tbe  tip. 

In  the  elbowed  catheter,  when  made  of  soft  rubber,  the  opening  is  usually 
made  in   the  concavity  of   the  elbow,   althoxigb,   when   the   catheter   is   of   a 


•#«» 


Fio.   14S.— Mei 


Now  raroiy  uaed. 


large  size,  it  may  be  on  the  side,  between  the  convexity  and  Ihe  concavity 
(Fig.  147).  Side  openings  are  generally  found  in  the  woven  catheters,  in 
which  case  two  or  more  may  be  present.     In  the  single-elbow  catheter,  there 
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are  rarely  more  than  two,  one  on  each  side.     Metal  catheters  are  also  better 
when  they  have  the  openings  on  the  side  (Fig.  148). 

Catheters  for  giving  a  general  irrigation  of  the  urethra  may  have  multiple 
eyes — a  dozen  or  more  small  round  openings,  through  which  the  water  spurts 
against  the  urethral  walls   (Fig.   149).     They  are  generally  of  soft  rubber 
in    texture.       Perineal     drainage 
catheters,  to  be  used   after  opera-      i "'•» ^^i.^.^ ^ n^n 


tion,  usually  have  an  opening  in      i7«iiiViMir.Huniim.«fu«ifiiiV(«iftif.«uf^\i^^^^^^^ 

one  end  and  on  the  side  to  allow  Fiq.  149. — nalaton  Cathxteb. 

better  irrigation. 

The  Passing  of  the  Catheter. — A  soft-rubber  catheter  is  dipped  into  a  lu- 
bricant in  such  a  way  that  about  one  half  of  it  is  covered.     It  is  then  held  in 
one  hand,  with  the  fingers  a  few  inches  from  the  tip.     The  meatus  is  opened 
by  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  other  hand,  the  organ  being  at  right  angles 
to  the  body.     The  end  of  the  catheter  is  then  brought  into  the  ojxining  while 
dangling  from  the  fingers.     After  the  tip  has  entered  the  urethral  meatus,  a 
few  downward  impulses  are  made  and  the  instrument  glides  down  the  canal. 
When  the  catheter  has  passed  down  the  canal  to  the  point  at  whicli  the  fingers 
are  holding  it,  they  are  moved  farther  up  on  the  instrument  and  the  do\vnward 
impulses  continued,  by  means  of  which  it  glides  through  the  deeper  portion  of 
the  canal  and  into  the  bladder.    When  eight  and  a  half  inches  of  the  catheter 
bas  passed  down  the  urethra,  urine  will  usually  escaj^e  from  its  eye.     As  the 
catheter  passes  do\vn  the  canal,  it  may  catch  at  the  compressor  urethra*,  or  neck 
^f  the  bladder,  this  being  due  to  s])asm.     Such  is  usually  the  case  when  there 
^^  inflammation  of  the  prostatic  urethra,  or  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.     Such 
*  ^pasm  will  usually  yield  to  gentle  pressure,  or  it  may  be  overcome  by  substi- 
tuting a  woven  for  a  soft-rubl)er  catlieter,  or  an  olivary-tipped  instrument  for 
^^e  with  a  larger  end.     A  metal  catheter  will  sometimes  enter  when  others  will 
^^t.    Urine  will  not  escajx^  until  the  catheter  has  reached  the  bladder. 

Straight  catheters  are  used  for  washing  out  the  anterior  and  posterior  ure- 
^^^a  and  bladder,  and  for  drawing  urine  from  the  bladder  that  cannot  be 
P^^sed  spontaneously. 

Elbowed  catheters  are  also  used  in  bladder  work  in  drawing  off  urine  in  re- 

^^Ution  and  washing  out  the  bladder  where  inflammation  is  present.     They  are 

specially  valuable  in  cases  of  enlargement  or  deformity  of  the  prostate  gland. 

The  best  coude  to  use  is  the  soft  rubber,  but  it  is  usually  not  as  easily  passed 

as  the  woven  variety. 

The  object  of  bends,  angles  or  elbows  in  the  ends  of  the  catheters  is  to  allow 
them  to  pass  over  prostatic  enlargements,  bulging  into  the  urethra.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  how  the  end  of  a  straight  catheter  would  come  up  against  a  pro- 
trusion in  the  prostatic  urethra  and  might  not  pass  it,  while  the  elbowed  catheter 
meeting  such  an  obstruction  would  have  its  convexity  at  the  end  parallel  to  the 
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side  of  the  protrusion.  Its  tip  would  be  against  the  roof  of  the  prostatic  urethra 
and  a  slight  push  would  thus  send  it  along  the  upper  wall  and  past  the  prostatic 
enlargement  into  the  bladder. 

The  metal  catheters  are  passed  the  same  as  sounds.  They  are  not  in  common 
use,  but  will  sometimes  pass  in  cases  in  w^hich  soft-rubber  and  woven  instru- 
ments will  not.  At  present  I  use  the  metal  variety  almost  entirely  in  washing 
out  or  filling  the  bladder  after  a  perineal  section,  as  with  this  instrument  I  can 
hug  the  upper  w^all  of  the  urethra  better,  and,  consequently,  am  not  so  liable 
to  pass  the  catheter  through  the  incision  in  the  floor  of  the  perineal  urethra  as 
might  be  the  case  with  a  straight  instrument. 

The  catheter  with  a  mandrin,  a  wire  in  its  lumen,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
urethra  to  overcome  prostatic  impediments,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  in- 
strument. In  using  this  instrument,  it  is  passed  as  far  as  the  obstruction  in  the 
prostate  and  the  mandrin  is  then  withdrawn,  thus  giving  a  slant  to  the  tip  of  the 
catheter,  so  that  it  will  glide  up  and  forward  through  the  prostatic  urethra  and 
enter  the  bladder.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  improved  models  of  elbowed  catheters 
have  sufficiently  good  curves,  cause  less  traumatism  and  can  at  present  be  used 
in  all  cases  in  w^hich  the  mandrin  types  were  formerly  employed. 

Retained  Catheters. — A  retained  catheter,  or  a  catheter  d  demeure,  is  one 
which,  having  been  passed  through  tlie  urethra,  is  fastened  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  not  slip  out.  Ketained  catheters  are  useful  w^henever  it  is  desirable  to 
establish  continuous  drainage  from  the  bladder,  or  to  protect  the  walls  of  the 
urethra  from  contact  with  urine.  Usually  this  necessity  arises  when  the  blad- 
der is  infected,  when  an  operation  or  traumatism  has  been  done  in  the  urethra, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  cure  a  suprapubic  vesical  fistula,  and  also  when  spasms 
prevent  repeated  catheterization  in  cases  of  a  complete  retention. 

Unless  the  retained  catheter  is  properly  introduced  and  properly  main- 
tained, it  may  give  rise  to  com])lications,  as  an  ulceration  of  the  bladder,  when 
the  instrument  is  inserted  too  far,  so  that  its  end  presses  constantly  upon  some 
point  of  the  wall.  At  other  times,  there  is  an  ulceration  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  deep  urethra,  just  beyond  the  i)endulous  portion,  at  w^hich  point  the  catheter 
is  bent  when  the  urethra  hangs  down,  thus  comj)ressing  the  above-mentioned 
portion  of  the  wall.  These  accidents  are  rare  in  my  owti  practice,  as  I  gener- 
ally use  a  soft-rubber  catheter,  and  only  employ  woven  catheters  d  demeure  im- 
mediately after  an  o])eration  when  there  are  blood  clots  in  the  bladder.  I 
believe  that  tlie  soft-rubber  catheters  made  in  this  country  are  superior  in  qual- 
ity to  the  Euroi)ean  product  and  that,  consequently,  we  do  not  meet  as  much 
trouble  with  retained  catheters  as  do  some  of  the  foreign  surgeons. 

Catheters  may  be  retained  for  several  days  or  several  weeks.  They  should 
ho  so  introduced  that  the  eye  and  the  tip  alone  are  in  the  bladder.  This  means 
that  the  catheter  shoidd  Ik?  pulled  forward  after  having  entered  the  bladder 
until  the  flow  just  ceases  and  then  pushed  back  a  trifle  until  the  flow  is  reestab- 
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lisbed.    Tlie  bladder  is  emptied  and  tlie  flow  continues  in  dribbles  corresponding 
to  tbe  flow  of  urine  from  tlie  ureters. 

The  next  problem  is  to  maintain  the  catheter  in  place.     My  own  method 
is  simply  to  tie  two  pieces  of  thread  about  the  instrument  close  to  the  meatus, 


Flo.  150.— Ret; 
P,  adhesive  plaBter.  G.  g: 


tlicn  to  reflect  the  threads  bark  on  the  uppo 
organ  and  to  liold  tlieni  in  position  l>y  a 
wrapped  around  the  penis  (,Fi{;. 
150).     The    point   at    which    the 


r  anil  hitiTal  surfaces  of  the 
f  ijiiiize  or  adhesive  plaster 
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Tio.  ISOo.— A  Mo»r  Sicwhe  Method  of 
BoLDt^a  A  Rbtainid  Catheter. 
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1     n      1 

C.  catheter. 

and  tied  to  the  iDBtnimeDt. 

P,  a  (trip  cf  plaster  passed  around  the 

ai,  bIbdi  penii. 

PlO.  151.             Piu. 
Fw.   151,— Maleco 
Fuf.   15:".- Anothe 
Ft«.   153.— Pezzer- 
Kio.  154.— Anothe 

152.           Fio.  153.          Fio.  154. 
r'H  Catheter. 

Type  op  Malecot'b  Catbbtek 

Catiieteh. 

TrPE  OF  Pezieh'b  Catheter. 

thread  should  be  tied  around  the  catheter  is,  of  courne,  dcterniined  by  the 
maneuver  already  spoken  of,  whereby  the  t^xact  position  of  the  iustruiiiDnt  is 
secured  for  efficient  drainage.  The  catliotcr  can  now  be  inserted  into  the  mouth 
of  the  urinal  placed  between  tlie  k-fis. 

Special  catheters  have  also  lieen  devised  which  are  self-retaining  (Malecot's  or 
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Pezzer's,  Figs.  151,  152,  153  and  154).  Their  bladder  ends  are  wider  than  the 
n^st  of  the  instrument  and  they  are  introduced  after  stretching  them  upon  a 
metallic  mandrin.  Personally,  I  never  use  these  catheters,  as  I  always  fear  that 
I  may  cause  traumatism  in  inserting  or  withdrawing  them,  especially  if  the  man- 
drin should  happen  to  slip  out  at  the  perforated  sides  and  thus  injure  the  tissues. 
They  often  enter  with  difficulty  and  pain,  and  sometimes  cause  hemorrhage. 

If  the  penis  with  the  retained  catheter  is  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in 
o\w  ])()sition,  it  is  said  that  periurethral  abscess  or  ulceration  followed  by  a 
tiatula  may  result     It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  change  the  position  of  the 

penis  occasionally  by  placing  the  or- 
gan on  the  side  of  the  abdomen  and 
draining  by  siphonage  into  a  bottle  at- 
tached to  the  side  of  the  bed,  or  into 
a  urinal  in  the  bed  by  the  side  of 
the  patient  I  often  .  allow  patients  to 
walk  about  with  a  urinal  between  the 
legs.      (See  Fig.  155.) 

When  it  is  unnecessary  to  have 
continuous  drainage  and  yet  it  is  con- 
sidered desirable  to  retain  the  cathe- 
ter in  the  bladder,  the  instrument  can 
be  plugged  and  the  plug  withdrawn  as 
often  as  necessary.  With  a  plugged 
catheter,  the  patient  is  much  more  com- 
fortable, as  he  can  move  about  in  bed  and 
in  many  cases  walk  about.  The  plugged 
catheter  may  also  be  resorted  to  in  cases 
of  complete  retention  in  which  a  large  amount  of  urine  has  accumulated  in  the 
bladder  and  is  being  gradually  withdrawn  every  two  or  three  hours.  In  certain 
H])asmodic  cases,  it  may  be  desirable  to  keep  the  sphincter  stretched  until  the 
apasm  that  is  present  has  worn  off,  especially  when  the  catheter  has  been  in- 
troduced after  a  long  series  of  trials. 


Vui.  155. — Glass  Urinal  between  Legs. 


INJECTIONS 

Urethral  injections  are  best  given  by  means  of  a  glass  syringe  with  a 
(•oni(*al  nozzle  holding  two  drachms,  an  amount  which  usually  can  be  con- 
tained in  the  anterior  urethra.  In  making  an  injection,  the  end  of  the  glans 
»houl(l  be  held  by  the  left  forefinger  in  such  a  way  that  the  meatus  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  finger  (Fig.  156).  The  end  of  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  is 
then  inserted  into  the  meatus;  the  forefinger  is  now  contracted  around  the 
tip  of  the  penis,  thus  pressing  the  end  of  the  urethra  containing  the  syringe 
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tip  80  firmly  against  it  that  the  injection  does  not  leak  around  the  sides  of 
the  syringe  and  is  contained  in  the  urethra  (Fig.  157).  As  the  syringe  tip  is 
withdrawn!  from  the  meatus,  the 
forefinger  maintains  its  pressure 
on  the  end  of  the  urethra,  thus 
keeping  the  solution  in  the  canal 
as  long  as  desired  (Fig.  158). 
Injections  are  usually  retained 
for  five  minutes  and  are  then  al- 
lowed to  escape. 


Fig.  156. — Relative  Position  of  Meatus  and  Nozzlb 

OF  the  Syringe. 


^0.  157. — Manneb  of  Holding  the  Nozzle  of  the     Fig.  158. — How  the  Solution  is  Held  in 
Stbinob  in  the  Urethra.  the  Urethra. 

The  meatus  is  seen  in  the  bend  of  forefinger. 

IRRIGATIONS 

These  include  irrigations  of  the  antero-posterior  urethra  and  bladder  or  of 
the  anterior  urethra  alone. 

(a)  With  the  Piston  Sjrringe  Alone. — The  syringe  is  held  in  the  right  hand 
of  the  surgeon,  while  the  meatus  is  compressed  by  the  forefinger  of  the  left 
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hand,  Tiie  pialon  is  proaaed  upon  until  the  urethra  is  filled  and  inflated. 
The  fluid  can  then  either  be  hcl<l  in  or  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  canal 
then  filled  again.     The  fluid  may   be  introduced  into   the  posterior  urethra 

and  hlntlder  by  gradually 
increasing  the  presanre  on 
the  piston,  thus  overcoming 
the  coni])ressor  iiretlira?  and 
the  vesical  sphincter  mus- 
59.  — A  Laroh  Piston  Pyhimue  (Bladder  Smiunt:)  clca.  I  am  not  in  favoT  nf 
ED  FOR     .nETHRD-imicAi.    HKi<,ATiu\B  A.\o     ASBiNo    ^j      proceJuFe    Bud    Hevcr 

r    THE    Bl-MIUKH   THHlJt;UU   A   <  ATHETEK.  ' 


(b)  With  a  Piston  Syringe  and  Catheter. — If  this  is  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  washing  out  the  anterior  uretlira,  tlie  catheter  is  passed  do^iTi  to  ilie 
bulb  and  the  lip  of  the  syringe  is  introduced  into  the  end  of  the  catheter.  The 
solution  is  injected  slowly  and  is  allowed  to  escape  along  the  side  of  the  catheter. 
If  the  catheter  is  now  pushed  into  the  membranous  portion,  the  fluid  will  still 
escape  from  the  urethra,  or  will  flow  both  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  urethra. 
If  the  end  is  pushed  into  the  prostatic  portion  of  rlie  canal,  the  menibranous 
sphincter  will  prevent  the  fluid  from  est'aping  and  after  filling  the  prostalie 
urethra,  the  solution  will  pass  into  the  bladder.  The  catheter,  however,  is  t 
monly  used  in  filling 
and  washing  out  the 
bladder,  in  which  case 
it  is  at  once  passed 
info  the  bladder  and 
the  organ  is  filled  by 
the  piston  syringe. 
The  fluid  can  then 
either  escape  through 
the  catheter  after  the 
syringe  is  removetl,  or 
the  catheter  is  with- 
drawn and  the  patient 
allowed  to  void  the 
contents  of  the  blad- 
der, thus  medicating 
the  urethra, 

(/■)  With  an  Irri- 
gator  Working   by 
Hydrostatic   Pressure 
without  a  Catheter. — Tiie  irrigation  of  the  urethra  without  a  catheter  by  hydro- 
static pressure  is  very  effective  in  treating  urethral  iuflamuiatioo.     For  thta 


Fm.  160.  —  CnTKJFi-,  Nozzle  and  Shhild  n 
1  DoDCBE  Jar.  for  GrviNci  Urbthhai.  a 

lIUATIONa  BI  HTDHOBTATIC  pREBItL'RE. 
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method  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  reservoir  containing  the  solution  to  be  used. 
With  this  is  connected  a  piece  of  ruhber  tnbing  to  which  is  attached  a  nozzle,  the 
tip  of  which  is  inserted  into  the  meatus.  The  reservoir  is  then  raised  to  a  suf- 
ficient height  to  force  the  fluid  to  run  into  the  urethra  and  as  far  as  the  back  of 
the  bulb.  Pressure  is  then  made  on  t)ie  tip  of  the  penis,  thus  pressing  the  meatus 
agaitist  the  nozzle.  The  fluid  then  passes  into  the  urethra  as  far  as  the  com- 
pressor urethne  muscle  and  escapes  when  pressure  is  removed. 

The  Janet  Method. — In  case  it  is  neccsaary  to  introduce  the  fluid  into  the 
prostatic  urethra  and  the  bladder,  the  reaer^'oir  is  raised  so  that  its  lowest  part 
h  about  a  yard  and  a  half  above  the  pubea.     The  pressure  on  the  meatus  is 


tm.  IVl. — Aitibob'b  Mbtbod 


nBintained  and  the  patient  is  instructed  to  breathe  deeply  and  try  to  rehix  all 
the  muscles,  or  else  to  try  to  pass  out  the  fluid  that  ia  in  the  cuniil.  The  effort 
to  urinate  relaxes  the  cut-off  niuscic  and  allows  the  solution  to  enter  the  bladder, 
after  which  the  patient  passes  it  out. 

The  douche  jars  vary  in  shape,  but  arc  usually  conical.  They  arc  made  of 
glass  with  a  metal  collar  about  the  neck,  to  which  is  attached  a  metal  bucket 
Iiandle.     This  handle  can  be  used  to  susj>eud  the  jar  from  a  hook,  or  a  cord  can 
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be  attached  to  it  that  is  passed  through  a  pulley  by  means  of  which  it  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  as  desired.  Other  reservoirs  are  flat  on  one  side  and  these 
fit  better  to  tlie  wall.  Some  o£  the  jars  are  graduated.  Rubber  fountain  ' 
syringes  are  used,  but  are  not  so  easily  sterilized  and  do  not  allow  one  to  see 
the  level  of  the  fluid. 

Various  ways  of  suspending  these  jars  have  been  tried  by  us  in  office  and 
clinic  practice.    They  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  161. 

A  represents  a  board  nailed  to  tlie  wall,  the  door  or  a  window  frame.  B 
is  a  hook  to  which  is  hung  a  pulley.  C  is  the  irrigator.  D  ia  a  piece  of  cord, 
one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  tlie  handle  of  tlie  irrigator.  The  other  end  runs 
through  the  pulley  and  is  fastened  to  a  cleat,  E,  on  the  wall. 


H 


Flu.  162. — Autbor'h  Appakatch  for  IniuaATiNa  UsiTHaA  and  Bladdbr  bt  Htdbostatic  Psbmobk. 


P  shows  a  gas  pipe  stretching  across  the  ceiling  of  the  room  to  v^hich  a  pul- 
ley is  attaclied  at  B  by  means  of  a  wire.  The  cord  runs  from  the  irrigator 
handle  through  this  pulley  to  the  cleat,  as  has  just  been  described.  This  second 
nietliod  has  many  advantages,  inasmuch  as  a  series  of  irrigators  can  be  strung 
from  one  pipe. 

F  shows  an  upright  fastened  to  the  table  which  supports  an  irrigator.  O 
shows  a  fountain  syringe  hung  on  a  nail  on  the  wall. 
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The  object  of  the  pulleys  is  to  regulate  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  by  raising 
or  lowering  the  reservoir.  If  the  jars  are  stationary,  the  force  of  the  stream 
can  be  regulated  by  means  of  the  cut-oif  to  be  described  below. 

The  irrigator  is  connected  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube  about  three  yards  long 
with  cut-off,  shield  and  nozzle.    The  first  figure  (Fig.  162)  shows  (A)  the  rub- 
ber tube  leading  from  the  irrigator;  (B)  the  hard-rubber  coupling  in  which  the 
nozzles  (D)  fit,  and  which  is  provided  with  a  cut-off  valve  at  C.    This  valve  can 
be  80  regulated  by  pushing  upon  its  lever  that  one  can  either  shut  off  the  solu- 
tion or  allow  it  to  flow  at  different  velocities.     Over  the  body  of  the  coupling, 
fits  shield  E,  which  is  a  cup-shaped  guard  intended  to  prevent  tlie  water  from 
splashing  or  spilling.    Into  the  coupling,  B,  fit  tlie  various  nozzles  provided  for 
the  apparatus,  Z?-l,  Z?-2,  D-S  and  DA.    D-1  has  a  blunt  end  suitable  for  irrigat- 
ing the  urethra  by  hydrostatic  pressure.     D'2  is  elongated  into  a  tip  that  can 
easily  be  inserted  into  a  catheter.     D-^  is  a  short  nozzle,  wuth  an  olivary  tip, 
made  for  irrigating  the  fossa  navicularis  and  DA  is  the  same  shape  but  long 
enough  to  extend  to  the  bulb,  for  irrigating  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra. 
It  has  also  an  olivary  tip. 

The  shield,  which  is  pictured  in  the  figure  (E),  is  the  one  I  prefer  in 
my  own  'work.  A  number  of  shapes  have  been  tried  at  my  clinic  at  the  Post- 
graduate Hospital.  At  first  we  irrigated  without  any  sliield,  using  simply  hard- 
rubber  nozzles  at  the  end  of  the  rubber  tubing.  We  next  tried  round,  soft-rub- 
ber shields  with  an  opening  through  which  tlie  nozzle  could  be  pushed. 
I  have  for  many  years  used  the  copper  detacliable  heiiiisphorieal  shield,  modeled 
after  half  of  a  hollow  rubber  ball,  which  I  have  found  to  be  mont  satisfactory. 


Fio.  163. — Irrigating  Kollmann  Dilatoii. 


(d)  With  Irrigating  Dilators. — Irrigating  dilators  are  used  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigating  the  canal  w^hen  it  is  dilated.  They  are  of  the  Kollmann  pattern, 
t^e  dilating  portion  of  \vhich  is  composed  of  four  blades.  They  can  be  used 
Without  sheaths  or  covers,  such  as  are  placed  upon  other  dilators.  They  are 
straight  or  curved  with  a  Benique  curve.  They  are  introduced  into  the  urethra, 
"leir  blades  are  separated  by  turning  the  wheel  in  the  handle  of  the  instrument. 
This  smooths  out  the  mucous  membrane  and  opens  the  mouths  of  its  follicles. 
The  attachment  is  then  made  and  the  solution  is  allowed  to  run  through,  which 
thoroughly  washes  the  urethra,  while  it  enters  the  ducts,  emptying  into  the  canal 
^  much  as  possible. 
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INSTILLATIONS 

Instillation  is  the  injection  of  a  solution  by  drops  into  the  urethra  or  blad- 
der. This  is  done  either  with  or  without  a  catheter.  The  object  of  an  instilla- 
tion is  to  apply  a  strong  solution  to  a  definitely  circumscribed  portion  of  the 


FiQ.  164. — GuTON*8  Insttllattno  Strinob. 

canal  and  allow  it  to  remain  there,  in  contra- 
distinction to  an  injection,  which  acts  upon  the 
entire  anterior  urethra  and  is  allowed  to  escape 
after  holding  it  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  Guyon  instrument  (Fig.  164)  is  a 
piston  syringe,  the  barrel  of  which  is  gradu- 
ated and  which  holds  4  grams   (1   drachm). 

The  tip  of  the  syringe 
is  attached  either  to 
an  olive-ended,  hollow 
bougie  or  to  a  catheter 
with  a  perforation  at 
the  extremity. 

The  Ultzman  in- 
strument is  a  piston 
syringe  holding  twen- 
ty drops  attached  to  a 
curved,  hollow  sound 
(Fig.  166). 

The  solution  used 
in  instillations  consists 
of  silver  nitrate,  in  the 
strength  of  from  one 
to  five  per  cent  for 
the  stronger  eflFects  or  of  1 :  500  or  1 :  250  for  milder  action.  Exceptionally, 
a  caustic  effect  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  ten-per-cent  solutions  of  silver  nitrate. 
The  amount  of  the  latter  is  limited  to  three  or  four  drops,  while  the  weaker 
solutions  are  injected  in  quantities  of  from  five  to  thirty  drops.  Other  silver 
salts  are  used  and  will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  on  Urethritis.  Some  sur- 
geons use  strong  solutions  of  bichlorid  of  mercury  and  sulphate  of  copper  for 
instillations,  but  I  do  not  recommend  them. 


Fio.  165. — Manner  op  Giving  an  Instillation  op  the  Urethra 

WITH   THE    GUTON    InSTILLATOR. 
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IiiBtillatioiis  can  either  be  given  in  the  anterior  or  the  posterior  urethra. 
The  method  of  procedure'  is  as  follows :  The  patient  ie  allowed  to  pass  his 
nrine  and  t^e  external  parts  are  cleaned  in  the  usual  manner.  For  instil- 
lalione  in  the  anterior  urethra  Gujon's  perforated,  olive-tipped  catheter  is 
used  and  is  introduced  as  far  as  the  point  of  localized  inflammation  (Fig. 
IBS).  The  tip  of  the  piston  syringe  is  then  introduced  into  the  outer  end 
of  the  catheter  and  the  fluid  is  slowly  injected,  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops  being 
used. 

Id  instillation  of  the  posterior  urethra,   as  practiced  with  the  aid  of 

the  Guyon  apparatus,  the  en<l  of  the  catheter  is  passed  into  the  posterior 

urethra  and  the  solution  deiwaited  tliere  in  the  same 


J 


The  Ultzinan  syringe  is,  however,  generally 
uaoil  for  tho  jiosterior  urothru.  Tlie  hollow  sound 
coimocted  and  the  syringe 
It  ia  then  passed  into 
tlie  posterior  urethra 
like  a  souud  and  the 
solution  instilled  into 
it — usually  ten  to 
twenty  drops.  If  the 
tip  has  reached  the 
bladder,  by  rotating 
the  inatniment  it  can 
be  felt  to  move  freely 
about  and  it  should 
then  be  withdrawn 
until  it  rests  in  the 
comparatively  narrow 
ponfiues  of  the  pros- 
tatic urethra.  In  giv- 
ing bladder  instilla- 
tions, either  apparatus  can  be  used,  the  end  of  the  instrument  being  introduced  ' 
into  the  urethra  and  the  entire  nuiouut  contained  in  the  syringe  instilled.  Usu- 
ally from  thirty  to  sixty  drops  are  instilled  and  left  to  act  locally  (Fig. 
167). 
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A  sound  13  a  metal  inatniinent  consisting  of  a  shaft  and  a  handle.     The  shaft 
18  round,  8^  to  10  iurhois  Ivag.  and  tajxra  toward  ita  distal  end,  which  is  curved^ 


Fia.  168. — Curves  of  Sounds  Ri 


and  well  rounded  at  ita  tip.     The  hamlle  is  a  piece  of  flattened  metal,  about  3j 
inehos  long,  wider  in  ita  transverse  diameter  and  not  so  thick  aa  the  remainiler 

of  ihe  iiislnuiieiit.     The  <rurve  of  the  sound  varies  in  its  li^njith  and  de^^rw. 


There  is  the  long  curve,  the  short,  the  acute  and  the  less  marked.     Slrai{;ht 
sounds  are  also  made,  but  are  very  rarely  used. 
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Tin-  fliiiiiiiU  priiifiiially  iii^cil  in  lliis  poimtr.y  are  tTio  Vnn  Bnreii,  'lie 
l!('niqut'  Jin'i  the  Otis.  Tlie  fnllowinp  diagrams  illustrate  llicse  curves  and 
ailments  have  hcfn  iiiaiie  in  favor  of  each  f  Fig,  16S).  Tlie  short  curve  FBE 
is  the  nop  that  I  generaUy  use  in  my  urethral  work,  although,  for  the  ditatation 
«f  hard  etricturea  difficult  of  dilation,  CBD  ia  preferahle,  not  on  account  of 
its  shape,  hut  because  tho  difference  between  tlie  sizes  of  the  Beniqne  sounds 
is  only  half  what  it  ia  between  the  sizes  of  the  other  sounds  of  the  ordinary 
Fn-noh  scale,  the  Charriere  (Fig.  169).  I  also  prefer  the  short  curve 
liefaiise  I  believe  that  I  can  pa^a  it     ;\ 

nwre   easily   and    feel    Ihe    iirellira       x;;;;- ~ 

better   than   I   can  with   any 
sound  ( Fif;.  170), 

Technique  of  Passing:  Sounds. — This  depends  on  the  teaching  in  different 
connlrifs  and  in  ilitli-ri'm  sriifiols.     In  this  country,  tile  physicians  pass  sounds 
I'iiwia  Uw  loft  side  <'f  tlic  piilient,  whereas  iu  Europe,  they  are  pns«'d  from  his 
g  patient   in   plueed   in   a   reclininfr   posiiiini,   bir-   biwly   making  aii 


Fia.  170. — Sound  Cvbve  pREF&BSEn  bt  Attthor. 


Sa^at  alioiit  i!:?^  with  ila^  tublu.  (1  )  'I'liu  phyrfii^ian  .-laiJiU  'Ui  the  left  side 
ol  die  patient  and  grasps  tlie  handle  of  the  sound  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
Rngrr  of  ihe  right  liand,  while  lie  grasps  the  penis  with  the  left  hand  and  holds 
it  perpendicular  to  tlie  body.  He  passes  the  sound  over  the  thigli  at  right 
angles  to  its  side  and  Inserls  its  tip  into  the  urethra  (Fig,  171).  (2)  If  the 
found  is  of  the  proper  size  and  is  not  held  back  by  tlie  oiierator,  it  should  slide 
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down  the  uretlira  by  its  own  weight  as  far  as  the  bulb.     The  banJle  h  then  some- 
what elevatetl  and  when   fhe  instriniiciil.  ceases  to  glide,  it  should   be  swung 


Fomms 


17! 


arounil  gently  toward  the  pubes  iinlil  it  is  over  tlie  svniphysig  and  the  median 
lioe  of  the  btnly,  correspond in{^  to  the  lincji  alba  (Fig.  172).  (3)  The  orgaa 
is  then  extended  and  steadied  by  tlie  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  wliile  the  right 


174.— BiKiqni  Soend,  Wi 


liand  gcnily  moves  the  aoimd  in  the  are  of  a  oircle  from  (he  abdomen  to  he- 
tweoi  the  thighs  (Fig.   l~'i).     In  passing  the  sound,  the  right  hand  siinjily 


'5. — FiHHT  Step  of  Passino  a  BEPJiorfi  Socnd. 


gnidoB  ihe  .4<>iind,  while  the  left  baud  keeps  the  organ  fairly  well  on  iho  stretch, 

so  that  the  tip  of  the  instrument,  in  passing  the  perineal  part  of  the  nrethra, 

win  hug  the  middle  line  of  the  roof  of  the  canal  and  not  catch  along  its  eourae. 

If  the  meatus  is  tight,  tlie  physician  should  pull  the  glana  penis  up  toward 
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tlip  handle  of  the  sound  from  time  l.i  time,  which  will  allow  tlip  ]iijrt  i.f  ihu 
flound  beyond  the  meatus  to  glide  down  fartiier  into  tho  canal.  In  this  way,  the 
hiigpinfi  of  tho  sonnd  by  the  meatus  can  lie  overcmiii'.  A  ineatn.-i  sTiialli^r  ilian 
tiie  remainder  of  the  canal  ahoiilJ  ho  eiit. 

In  case  the  end  of  the  sound  catt-heB  in  the  iierincal  urethra  and  does  not 
pass  through  its  cnrve,  this  can  often  lie  aided  by  takinjj  the  instrument  in  the 
left  bnnd  and  simply  pressing  over  the  pnlM?s  and  aiiapensory  ligament  with  llie 
palmar  surface  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.     If  ibis  does  not  suftiw,  tbe  tiTi- 


Fio.  17n.— Second  .Step  of  Pamino  a  Beniucc  Sor; 


ger.'i  of  the  left  hand  can  be  placed  in  the  perineum  to  steady  and  lift  the  end  of 
the  sound  out  of  any  poeket  that  it  may  happen  lo  l>e  in,  up  against  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  urethra  and  in  contaet  with  the  opening  of  the  membranous  urethra. 

In  France,  the  Benique  sound,  wliich  has  a  King  and  pronounced  curve  like 
that  of  the  perineal  urethra,  is  principally  used.  These  instnynents  are  well 
adapted  for  stretehing  strictures,  because  they  increase  in  size  more  gradually.  . 
by  one  sixth  of  a  millimeter,  instead  of  one  third  of  a  millimeter.  They  are  used 
with  a  guide  like  a  filiform  bougie,  fixed  into  a  metal  socket  with  a  screw  at  the 
end  (Fig.  174),  which  is  screwed  into  a  corresponding:  opening  iii  the  end  of  the 
sound  (Fig.  174).  The  guide  is  passed  through  the  urethra  into  the  Tihidder, 
and  the  sound  screwed  on,  after  wliich  the  instrument  is^also  introduced. 

The  French  method  of  passing  metal  sotmds  is  as  follows: 


(1)  Till-  opt-rnlor  sliimls  nn  tlie  right  side  of  ilie  patient,  holding  the  penis 
*"ilb  his  left  haml  and  the  sound  with  hia  right,  so  (hat  its  concavity  points  to 


Fio.  177.— Third  Step  of  Pabbinq  a  BEsigoE  Socnd, 


llu'  ri(rht  tliifrh   (Fig,  175).     Tie  jjiiiilcs  it  down  the  urethra  to  the  perineal 
portion,  at  the  same  time  drawing  the  organ  over  the  instrument  around  toward 


I.  178.— FooaTB  Step 
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the  median  line  (Fig.  176).  (2)  The  left  hand  then  draws  the  organ  up  in 
front  of  the  abdomen  (Fig.  177).  (3)  When  the  end  of  the  sound  engages  in 
the  membranous  portion,  the  left  hand  drops  the  organ  and  presses  supra- 
pubically  over  its  suspensory  ligament,  while  the  right  hand  guides  the  instru- 
ment into  the  bladder  (Fig.  178). 


DILATORS 

Urethral  dilators  are  instruments  shaped  like  sounds  that  can  be  enlarged 
by  turning  a  wheel  at  the  distal  end,  so  as  to  stretch  different  portions  of  the 

canal.  The  shaft  of  the  in- 
strument, where  the  dilata- 
tion takes  place,  is  com- 
posed of  blades,  bands  of 
steel,  that  separate  from 
one  another  either  antero- 
posteriorly,  or  both  antero- 
posterior ly  and  laterally, 
when  the  wheel  is  turned. 
A  dial  near  the  wheel  regis- 
ters the  amount  of  dilata- 
tion. 

The  instruments  in 
which  the  bands  separate 
antero-posteriorly  are  called 
the  Oberliinder,  and  the 
otliers  in  which  they  sepa- 
rate both  antero-posteriorly 
and  laterally,  are  called  the 
Kollmann  dilators. 

The  Oberlander  dilator 
is  of  three  forms,  two  with 
a  flat  curve  for  the  anterior 
urethra  (Fig.  179,  Nos.  1 
and  2),  another  with  a  curve 
like  a  sound  for  the  antero- 
j)Osterior  urethra  (No.  3) 
and  the  third  with  a  more  pronounced  curve,  Benique,  for  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  canal  (Xo.  4). 

Of  these  four  Oberlander  dilators,  Xo.  3  is  the  best,  as  it  can  be  used  for 
the  deep  anterior  urethra  and  the  membranous  and  posterior  portions  by  intro- 
ducing it  until  the  beak  is  in  the  bladder  and  then  dilating.     Or  it  can  be  used 


No.  1. 


No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4. 

FiQ.  179. — Oberlander  Dilators. 
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simplj  for  the  dilatation  of  the  anterior  urethra,  by  inserting  it  and  dilating 
when  the  instrument  is  at  right  angles  to  the  table.  All  these  instruments,  when 
they  are  closed,  show  no  space  between  the  two  blades  of  the  dilator. 


No.  5. 


No.  6. 


It 


«< 


No.  7.  No.  8.  No.  9.  No.  10.         No.  11. 

Fig.   ISO. — Kollmann's  Dilators. 

5.  Kollmaim^s  straight  articulated  4-bla(ic(i  dilator  fur  the  anterior  part  of  the  urethra,   with  short 

hrnnv.hos. 
"    anterior  parts  of  the  urethra,   with  long 

branche.s. 
"    posterior  part  of  the  urethra. 

and  part  of  the  anterior  urethra, 
part  of  the  urethra,  with  Guyon's 
curve. 
"  **         and  part  of  the  anterior  urethra, 

with  Guyon's  curve. 
"    anterior  part  of  the  urethra,  with  irrigating 

attachment. 
"    posterior  and  part  of  the  anterior  urethra, 
with    irrigating    attachment.       (Shown 
in  Fig.  184.) 
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The  dilator  of  Oberlander  (Fig.  170,  Xo.  t])  is  composed  of  a  shaft;  of  two 
pieces  of  steel,  with  three  small  levers  bet\ve(*n  them ;  a  liaudlepiece,  composed 
of  the  body  where  the  two  pieces  of  stocl  (*ome  together ;  a  screw  connected  with 
the  wheel,  at  the  end  of  the  handle  for  separating  the  two  pieces,  of  which  the 
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instrument  is  composed;  a  metal  loop  for  holding  the  instrument  and  a  dial, 
which  records  the  number  of  millimeters  of  dilatation.  When  the  Oberliinder 
is  inserted,  it  is  of  the  size  No.  16  French,  and  when  fully  oj>ened,  Xo.  40 
French. 

The  KoUmann  dilators  (Fig.  180)  are  worked  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
Oberliinder,  but,  as  they  have  four  blades,  they  dilate  on  four  sides  and  thus 
niake  more  even  distention.  They  dilate  from  24  to  50  French,  The  posterior 
dilator,  like  the  posterior  Oberliinder,  has  the  Benique  curve. 

The  blades  of  the  Kolhnann  dilators  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  two 
blades  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  other  two,  so  that  the  cross  section  of  the  instru- 
ment at  its  widest  point  is  shaped  like  a  cross  (Fig.  181). 


B 


Fig.  181. — Blades  of  a  Kollmann  Dilator. 
il,  cross  section  of  blades  clos<^d.  B,  cross  section  of  blades  open. 

These  four-bladed  dilators  of  Kollmann  are  made  in  three  diflFerent  tyj)es: 
Two  straight  Kollmann  dilators,  which  are  used  only  in  the  anterior  urethra 
(Fig.  180,  Xos.  5  and  0),  two  curved  posterior  dilators,  which  are  used  for 
the  posterior  urethra,  as  the  blades  separate  only  at  the  distal  end  (Fig. 
180,  Xos.  7  and  {))  and  finally,  the  dilators  which  dilate  both  the  anterior  and 
posterior  parts  of  the  canal  (Nos.  8  and  10). 

Of  the  Kollmann  dilators  without  an  irrigating  attachment,  if  but  one  is 
to  be  used,  the  instrument  with  the  curve  like  a  sound  for  dilating  both  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  part  of  the  urethra,  Xo.  8,  is  the  most  useful. 

The  posterior  Kolliuann,  No.  1),  is  also  of  great  value,  as  in  many  cases 
of  chronic  j)rostatitis  it  is  necessary  to  dilate  the  ix)sterior  urethra,  and,  as  it  is 
so  much  larger  than  the  remainder  of  the  canal,  the  necessary  dilatation  would 
not  be  obtained  by  means  of  an  ant(»ro-posterior  dilatation  without  danger  of 
rupturing  the  anterior  or  membranous  ])ortion. 

The  varieties  of  instruments  just  descriln^l,  both  Oberliinder  and  Kollmann, 
are  all  used  with  a  rubber  cover  or  sheath  to  j)revent  their  blades  from  pinch- 
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ing  the  urethral  mucous  membrane  when  closing  them  and  thus  causing  trau- 
matism (Figs.  182,  183).  The  Obcrliinder  with  a  curve  like  a  sound  (Xo.  3) 
is  the  best  of  the  Oberlander  group,  while  the  antero-posterior  Kollmann  (No. 


FiQ.  183. 
Fios.  182  AND  183. — Rubber  Sheaths  Drawn  Over  the  Dilators, 

S)  is  the  best  of  this  group.  Kollnuuin  dihitors  are  better  than  the  Oberliinder. 
The  posterior  Kollmann  (Xo.  i>)  is  tlie  best  instrument  for  stretehing  the  pros- 
tatic jwrtion  of  the  urethra  alone. 

There  are  two  other  vafieticvS  of  Kollmann  dilators — one  straight  irrigating 
instrument  (Fig.  180,  Ko.  11),  and  anotlier  eurved  dihiting  instrument  with 
an  irrigating  attachment  (Fig.  184).  Tliese  two  instruments  nre  naturally 
made  to  use  without  a  cover  and  do  not  pineli  the  mucous  mend)rane  of  the 


Fio.  184. — Kollmann  Irrigatinc;  Dilator. 


urethra,  as  when  they  are  closed  tlie  bhides  touch  only  at  their  inner  angle.  The 
irrigating  Kollmann  has,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  dihiting  instrument,  a 
hollow  shaft  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  a  bell  or  guard  to  catch  the  irrigating 
fluid  as  it  e8caj)es  from  the  uretlira. 

Technique  of  Instromentation. — The  cover  is  drawn  over  tlie  dilator.  The 
in-strument  is  then  dij)j)ed  into  glycerin  or  some  other  sterih*  lubricant  that 
mixes  with  water,  such  as  lubrichondrin,  and  is  passed  into  the  urethra  the  same 
as  a  80]ind.  The  straight  instrument  is  only  passed  into  the  anterior  urethra 
until  it  is  in  a  ])Osition  perpendicular  to  the  table  (that  is,  at  an  angle  of  90°), 
when  the  dilatation  is  made. 

The  antero-posterior  and  the  posterior  Kollmann  are  passed  into  the  bladder 
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in  the  same  manner  as  a  sound  and  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  position  that 
they  naturally  assume,  which  is  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the  table.  The 
dilatation  is  made  in  this  position. 

The  dilator  is  steadied  by  its  handle  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
while  those  of  the  right  hand  grasp  the  wheel  controlling  the  distention  of 
the  blades,  and  slowly  turn  it  to  the  right  until  the  degree  of  dilatation  desired 
is  indicated  on  the  dial.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  patient 
complains  of  pain,  or  if  any  undue  resistance  is  felt,  the  dilatation  should  not 
be  pushed  any  farther.  The  dilator  is  left  in  place  for  a  few  minutes.  It  is 
then  closed  by  turning  the  wheel  in  the  reverse  direction,  after  which  it  is  gently 
withdrawn. 

When  the  urethra  is  narrowed  bv  a  stricture,  the  Xo.  10  French  Oberliinder 
may  be  the  only  dilator  that  will  pass  it,  and  the  first  dilatation,  therefore,  will 
be  up  to  Xo.  17  French.'  The  average  dilatation  at  the  first  treatment  with  the 
Kollmann  dilator  can  be  said  to  be  about  Xo.  25  French. 

The  rule  is  to  increase  at  subsequent  treatments  by  one  or  two  numbers  of 
the  French  scale  each  time.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  two-bla(l(»d 
dilator  of  Oberliinder  causes  more  tension  than  the  four-bladed  one  of  Koll- 
mann, and  that,  consequently  lower  degrees  of  dilatation  must  be  begun  with  it. 
After  a  size  of  Xo.  32  or  35  French  has  been  reached,  the  dilatation  should  be 
increased  very  slowly,  indeed,  a  fraction  of  a  degree  at  a  time. 

The  duration  of  the  dilatation  at  each  treatment  should  be  about  ten  min- 
utes up  to  Xo.  32  French;  about  fifteen  minutes  from  Xo.  32  to  36  French, 
and  even  longer  with  higher  degrees  of  dilatation. 

After  dilating  the  urethra  by  means  of  dilators,  the  canal  should  be  irri 
gated  with  some  antiseptic  solution,  unless  the  irrigating  Kolhnann  is  used. 

In  using  the  irrigating  Kolhnann  dilator  (Fig.  184),  it  is  passed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  other  dilators  imtil  its  curve  corresponds  with  that  of  the  urethra. 
The  outflow  tubing  from  the  reservoir  or  douche  bag  is  then  connected  with 
the  nozzle  on  the  handle  portion  of  the  instrument,  and  the  solution  runs 
through  a  central  hollow  shaft  and  escapes  from  slits  in  its  sides,  thus  irrigat- 
ing the  urethra  and  running  out  along  the  sides  of  the  instrument  against  the 
bell  and  then  into  a  recej)tacle,  such  as  a  douche  pan,  placed  beneath  the  patient's 
buttocks,  or  some  other  pan  placed  between  the  legs.  It  is  a  most  satisfactory 
instrument. 

The  irrigating  Kollmann  dilator  is  of  a  rather  comjilicated  construction.  It 
can  be  boiled,  or  at  least  its  lower  portions  can  be,  and  the  mechanism  at  the 
handle  is  oiwn  so  that  it  can  be  frequently  cleaned  and  oiled. 

The  care  of  dilators  is  important,  as  the  surge<m  will  find  that,  unless  they 
are  wtII  cared  for,  they  rust  and  get  out  of  order.  They  should  always  be 
opened  to  their  fulk^st  extent  after  using,  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
dried,  especially  at  the  joints  and  cross  pieces,  and  should  be  wiped  with  a  very 
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thin  coat  of  vaselin  and  kept  free  from  dust.  Some  prefer  to  clean  the  dilators, 
after  they  have  been  used,  with  liquid  soap,  and  to  wipe  them  with  alcohol. 
The  covers  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  free  from  moisture  and  covered  with 
talcum.  Talcum  can  also  bo  dusted  into  the  covers  before  applying  them  to  the 
dilators,  but  this  is  not  a  good  plan,  inasmuch  as  the  powder  clogs  the  joints. 
The  dilators  with  their  covers  can  Ixi!  sterilized  in  a  formalin  sterilizer.  With 
care  a  cover  lasts  about  a  dozen  treatments. 


CHAPTER    IX 
URETHROSCOPY 

The  visual  examination  n{  tlie  urethra  through  a  metal  tube  hy  means  of  an 
artificial  light  reflected  into  it,  or  by  means  of  a  laiiip  in  the  distal  part  of 
the  tube  near  its  end,  lias  been  one  of  tlie  greatest  advances  in  modem  urolc^. 

Desormeux,  in  1S53,  was  the  first  to  devise  a  urethroscope  of  any  value. 
He  used  a  tube  illuminated  by  a  lamp,  the  rays  from  which  were  thrown  into 
the  urethra  by  moans  of  mirrors.  Various  other  modifications  were  then  made, 
Asing  reflected  light,  until  Xitze,  in  1878,  constructed  an  instrument  which 
later  became  known  as  the  Nitze-Oberliinder,  in  which  the  urethral  field  was 
illuminated  by  means  of  a  lamp  in  the  tube.  Since  then,  many  modifications 
have  been  brought  out,  such  as  the  Antal,  Casper,  Chetwood,  Fenwick,  Gorel, 
Klotz,  Mark,  Otis,  Powell  and  Valentine,  the  most  practical  of  which  were 
those  that  had  the  lamp  in  the  tube. 

Urethroscopy  was  revolutionized  and  made  simple  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Mignon  lamp  by  Drs.  Koch  and  Preston  of  Rochester,  This  lamp  was  prac- 
tically cold  and  was  inserted  into  the  tube  on  a  carrier.  Chetwood,  Valentine 
and  myself  were  among  the  first  to  use  this  variety  of  illumination  in  the  ure- 
throscope. 

The  urethroscope  which  bears  my  name  consists  of  a  tube  six  inches  long 
and  rounded  at  the  distal  end;  but  the  remaining  part  of  the  tube,  extending 


from  this  point  to  the  disk  at  its  proximal  end,  has  its  lower  arc  transformed 
into  a  glitter  which  is  not  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  tube. 

The  illuminaliiig  apparatus  consists  of  a  thin  rod  or  wire  carrier,  at  the 
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distal  cuJ  (if  which  la  the  llignrin  lamp.     At  ihc  proximal  ca<]  of  ihp  carrier  is 
the  handle  which  has  a  ewitcli  for  the  light  and  two  posts  to  which  a  cable  is  at-  j 
lached,  the  other  end  of  which  cahle  is  connected  with  an  electric  current  derived 


either  from  a  i>ortable  storage  battery  or  from  the  street.  The  turning  of  the 
switch  lights  the  lamp  at  the  end  of  the  carrier.  Along  the  gutter  of  the  tube, 
the  electric  lamp,  at  the  distal  extremity  of  its  carrier,  is  passed  almost  to  | 
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tlje  end  of  the  instrnment.     Tn  this  position  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  view 
and  yet  it  gives  a  jrerfect  illuminatioD  of  the  urethral  field.     There  are  several 
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tubes,  varjing  in  size  from  22  to  3S  Frcncli,      A  tulK!  of  28  French,  or  even 
larger,  is  preferable  in  uretliroseo])y. 

The  tubes  of  this  urethroscope  can  be  introduced  into  tlie  deep  and  the  pos- 
terior urethra  with  greater  ease  than  those  of  any  other  straight  instrument, 

on  account  of  the  round- 
ing of  the  lower  ]iart 
of  the  tube  when  it  curves 
over  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
strument. 

The  battery  providing 
electricity  for  illuminating 
the  urethroscope  is  ono 
of  from  four  to  nine  dry  cells,  provided  with  a  rheMtat  controlling  the  current. 
Such  batteries  may  be  obtained  in  cases  which  have  space  for  the  carrying  of 
urethroscopie  tubes,  light  carriers  and  lamps  and  cables.  Fig,  187  shows  the 
battery  made  for  the  author's  urethroscope.  When  the  street  current  is  available, 
a  controller  which  regulates  the  current  must  be  employed  (Fig,  188),  Care 
should  always  be  taken  to  teat  the  controller  before  making  the  connection  with 
the  lamp,  as  the  rheostat  at  times  bums  out  and  when  the  little  lamp  is  connected 
it  is  instantly  destroyed  by  an  excess  of  current.  Another  precaution  in  using 
the  controller  is  always  to  turn  off  the  current  in  the  socket  of  the  fixture  to 
which  the  controller  is  attached  as  soon  as  the  use  of  the  apparatus  is  discon- 
tinued. This  prevents  overheating  in  the  controller  and  prolongs  the  life  of 
this  appliance. 

The  battery  or  controller  is  connected  with  the  light  carrier  by  means  of  an 
insulated  cord,  the  end  of  which  fits  into  the  hard-rubhcr  handle  of  the  car- 
rier, A  milled  screw  in  the  handle  of  the  carrier  shuts  off  or  connects  the  lump' 
of  the  urethroscope. 

In  addition  to  the  instruments,  the  source  of  light  and  the  controller,  the 
surgeon  should  provide  himself  with  glycerin  in  a  wide-mouthed  vessel  for 
lubrication  and  with  a  number  of  applicators  about  nine  inches  long.  Metallic 
applicators  are  the  best  for  both  swabbing  out  the  canal  and  making  ai>- 
plications.  The  advantage  of  the  metal  applicators  is  tbut  they  have  a 
special  end  which  prevents  tlie  cotton  from  coming  off  in  the  tube  and  also 
because  some  of  them  are  so  fiue  near  the  end  that,  with  a  thin  layer  i>f  cot- 
ton about  them,  they  can  bo  introduced  into  small  areas  for  the  application  of 
solution. 

A  number  of  very  useful  instruments,  for  intrauretbral  treatment  through 
the  endoscopic  tube,  have  also  been  devised  by  Kollmanu  and  others.  These 
include  a  pipette  with  a  rubber  bulb  at  its  end  for  removing  drops  of  secretion 
from  the  urethral  glands ;  probes ;  silver  cannulas  which  screw  U<  a  small  syringe 
by  means  of  which  local  injection  of  nitrate  of  silver  can  l>e  made;  a  set  of 
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luiDute  kiiiv(is  for  divUliug  Btricliirca  or  iirctliral  bonds;  and  a  urethral  snare 

(Fig.  isyj. 

Phyeiciune  wlio  wisb  a  special  instrument  for  the  posterior  urethra  will  find 
one  in  the  urelhrnspope  of  I>r.  (3.  K.  Swinburne  of  New  York,  constructed  on 
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vpry  imu'li  the  same  pattern  and  liy  the  same  coinitany.     It  is  Ifi  em.  long  and 
liaa  a  beak  !i  cm.  in  length.     The  size  used  is  No,  2^  as  a  rule  (Fig.  litO). 
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The  Buerger  cystfi-iirethro.scope  pives  a  fine  view  of  the  prostatic  urethra 
on  all  8i<lo3  and  is  constructed  on  entirely  different  lines  from  the  cylindrical 


urethroscopes   (Fif:.    l!il).     Tlio  cjacnlatory  and   prostatic  <Incta,  veru  mon- 
tununi  and  all  ])oriions  of  the  jtrostatic  uretlira  <-an  lie  seen. 


TECHNIQUE  OF  DRETHROSCOPY 

The  patient  is  jihiced  either  in  the  dorsal  position,  with  his  shonlders  ele- 
vated, or,  if  prefcrreil,  in  a  sitting  posture  with  his  Imdy  at  an  angle  of  CTJ" 
with  the  talile.  His  feet  rest  in  inverted  stirni]\i  beli>w  the  surface  of  tlie  table 
on  either  side.  If  the  iirelhroscopy  is  to  Ix!  folhiwitl  liy  cystoscopy,  as  it  some- 
times is,  he  can  he  phiecd  at  once  in  the  cysttiscopiu  jxisition. 

Tlie  exiiniiner  then  sits  in  frfmt  of  the  patient  iR'twccn  his  legs,  lie  takes 
the  urelhrose(i|ie  willt  hid  right  ham),  in  such  a  way  that  his  thuinh  is  on  the 
obturator  and  his  fon.-  and  middle  finger  on  either  side  of  the  tnbe  behind  tho 
disk.  He  dips  it  iiitfi  gly<'crin,  ojH'ns  the  meatus  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
of  his  left  hand  and  inserts  the  tnbt>  into  and  down  the  urethra  as  far  as  the 
bulb,  while  he  steadies  and  slightly  stretches  the  |»enia  with  his  left  band  (Fig. 
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— Appearance  of  the  urethra  after  a  course 
of  treatmotit,  by  eleetrolyaia. 
.  2. — .Angioma  of  the  urethra  occupying  only  a 
segmrot  of  ihe  canal. 
"  —Pedunculated  polyp  of  the  urethra. 

— Normal  veru  monlanum.  anterior  [wrtion. 

—Normal  view  of  the  urethral  bulb. 

—Normal  view  of  the  liirgeat  portion  of  the 

m  DioDtanum, 


lower  down. 
licles  arc  also  seen,  ahowing  the  difEcuhy  nf 
thoroughly  treating  all   these  small  opeilinga 
when  involved  in  irhronic  urethritia. 
Fia.  8.~Couglomcraie'  polypoid  granulations. 
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193).     If  an  examination  of  the  poHtcrior  urethra  is  also  desired,  the  distal  or 
ocular  part  of  the  cystoacope  should  be  dcpreBsed  and  the  instrument  pushed 
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gentlr  through  the  membranous  iMnticm  inl.i  the  iHwtcrior  portiou,     A  swab  is 
then  introduced  iuto  the  tube  to  dry  up  the  filyc<;riu  or  auy  uriue  that  may  be 
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oltacnriii^r  the  field.  The  swahs  an'  made  hy  winding  snfficient  cotton  around 
the  end  of  an  applieator  to  hiive  a  wad  one  «ixtli  to  onp  quarter  of  aii  inch  ia 
diameter.  Several  nf  these  should  be  alwaj'R  ready  to  use  in  doing  urethrOBCopy. 
The  canal  is  swahbud  until  dry  (lig-  1!I3).  The  lamp  and  its  carrier,  with  the 
cable  attached,  i^  then  intnidnced  into  the  tnbe  and  fastened  to  the  pins  on  the 
disk.  The  current  is  then  turned  on,  and  the  examiner  |)nta  his  eye  to  the  ocular 
end  of  the  tulx)  and  proeee<Ia  to  insjun-t  the  urethral  field,  holding  tlie  urethro- 
scope with  the  ripht  hand  and  the  organ  with  the  left.  Fig,  194  sbovra  tite 
po.sition  for  examining  the  anterior  urethra,  whereas  Fig.  195  shows  the  posi- 
tion for  cxaniiuiug  the  [xjaterior  iiart  of  the  canal. 


Urethra.     (Attrr  I>u}n-) 


The  Normal  Urethra. — Tn  order  lo  make  a  correct  diapnofliB  of  urethral 
lesions  with  tlie  aid  of  the  urellivos<-ope,  one  must  bo  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  normal  urethra.  An  imj^jrlant  faet  lo  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  urethra 
varies  nurnially  in  a|>|wii ranee,  iHith  according  to  the  degree  of  anemia  and 
hyjicremia,  and  according  to  the  particular  part  wliich  is  under  oI)servation. 
It  may  be  pale  reil,  moderately  red  or  deep  red.  The  paler  tints  have  some- 
times a  grayisli  or  a  yellowish  tinge.  The  pressure  of  tlio  urothroseopic  tube, 
C8i>eeially  wlien  it  is  too  large  for  the  canal,  and  when  it  presses  againstt  one 
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j,  1. — ^Vicw  very  frpquently  seen  of  I  lie  cry  pi .-^  i)f 

Murgm^ii.   urptlirul   foilk'les   iind   r!iroTiii:ii!!v 

infloinol  Rlands  of  Lillrf. 
ti.  2. — Chronifally  inflamcKl  erypt  of  Morgapii 

which  can  be  cured  only  by  applif^niious  uf 

rU-'ctnilyeia- 
li.  a.^ApiK-nrance  of  Littrfi's   glitnils  diirinn  u 

(-hronic  Hiippuratit'e  process. 
II.  4. — Combined,  cyBtic  and  suppurative  ron- 

dhimi  of  tlir  glttnds  of  Liilrf,     This  showa 

th<!  ncprasily  of  djlfttalione  in  such   ji   mn- 

a.  a  ^The ivime  condiiioo  as  in  Fig.  4. 


CONDITIONS. 

Vn;.  6. — \  very  large  cvst  of  Littn^'s  gland  whieh 
gave  way  under  diliilatioii. 

Fill.  T.^NorniaJ  appearance  of  a  large  crypt  of 
MorKagni  of  a  "v"  shape. 

Fig.  8. — Stricture  of  the  urethra.  Mucoue)  mem- 
brane is  seen  to  be  darker  with  rirad  walls 
invaded  \>y  fibrous  tissue.     Very  inctnetie. 

Flu,  0.^ — Soft  infiltrate  of  the  bulbous  urethra,  a 
typical  CMC.  There  is  a  piifSnexs  resemUinK 
hemorrhoids. 

Fio,  10, ^Sessile  ptAvP  ^'i*  ^^*  \ivNoM  Te^«fe. 

Fiii.  U.— Small  polyp  wlvwOwV  uw  ■One  <Av^  <A  « 
large  crypt  ol  Moi      " 
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siiic  of  the  iiretlira,  prodiices  a  local  aucinia  wliicli  tlie  beginner  niiiat  learn  to 
it^-oguizc. 

Various  regions  of  the  urethra  present  certain  ini]>ortant  features  which 
must  be  remembered.    Near  the  glans,  that  is,  in  the  region  of  the  fossa  navicu- 


laris,  tbc  lining  of  tlie  canal  is  very  jnilc  and  snKM>th.  lte«;inning  with  the  re- 
giun  behind  the  fiiasa  anil  extemliiig  tlinnit^hniit  the  iinierior  nrctlirn,  tlic  mucosa 
in  thrown  into  hmfritmlinal  f<jliis  whi('h  ave  iiwcssai-y  for  ullowinff  the  canal 
to  be  (liatended  when  fillwl  with  urine.  The  size  "f  tlicMc;  folds  varicrt  in  dif- 
ferent inflividiiaU,  as  docrf  the  size  of  the  penis  and  the  urethra.  The  longi- 
tudinal folds  8p|M'ar  in  the  nretliriiscojK'  iM'lween  radiating  lines  from  the  cen- 
tral depression  which  represents  ihc  liiiiien  of  the  canal.  Frequently  the 
pressure  of  the  tube  so  distends  these  folds  tliat  they  are  more  or  less  obliterated. 
As  the  urethra,  when  nndistiirU'd,  is  in  a  ciillai)st;d  state,  tln^  introduction  of 
the  tube  widens  the  part  iinnic<liatc]y  beliiiul  (lie  euil,  that  is,  the  jiart  we  are 
looking  at  in  the  form  of  a  funnel  whose  narrow  jMirtion  is  constituted  liy  the 
Iniiien  of  tlie  undisturbed  part  of  tlic  canal.  If  we  hiok  into  tlie  tiil)e,  there- 
fore, and  if  we  hold  it  so  that  tlie  lutneii  is  central,  we  arc  lonking  into  the 
funnel  whose  walls  are  formed  hy  the  radiatinn  folds  of  tlie  spreadinfj  mucosa. 
The  latter  are,  naturally,  most  marked  toward  the  Itottoui  of  the  funnel  and  are 
obliterated  where  the  edges  of  the  tnlx^  toueh  the  mucosa.  The  central  depres- 
sion at  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  should  always  W:  carefully  noted,  as  if  varies 
considerably.  Thus,  in  the  hiilh  where  we  begin  the  exiunination,  the  inferior 
wall  of  the  funnel  bulges  uiiward  ao  that  there  ia  a  central  dejiressiou  shapetl 
like  a  Y  whose  angles  are  rounded,  Aa  we  advance  into  the  cavernous  part  of 
the  urethra,  the  central  depression  becomes  suukller  ami  forms  either  a  horizon- 
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tal  slit  or  a  small  circular  figure.  Finally,  in  the  region  of  the  glans  the  lumen 
assumes  the  shape  of  a  vertical  slit  which  sometimes  appears  as  an  oval  figure. 

In  addition  to  the  folds,  we  have  in  the  normal  urethra  certain  radiating 
striations  which  are  specially  noticeable  in  the.  cavernous  portion  when  there  is 
a  good  blood  supply  and  when  the  urethroscopic  tul)e  is  suflSciently  large.  These 
striations  are  of  a  pale  or  yellowish  red.  In  persons  with  robust  constitutions 
and  plentiful  blood  supply,  one  also  sees  minute  branched  vessels  coursing 
through  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  the  normal  urethra,  the  surgeon  should  learn  to  distinguish  three  kinds 
of  glandular  openings:  (1)  The  mouths  of  the  ducts  of  Cowper's  glands.  These 
are  not  always  visible,  but  should  be  looked  for  in  the  lower  wall  of  the  bul- 
bous  portion,  at  the  bottom  of  the  folds  of  the  mucosa.  (2)  The  urethral  fol- 
licles are  widely  scattered  over  the  anterior  wall  (upper  wall)  of  the  urethra 
and  should  be  looked  for  in  the  cavernous  or  bulbous  portions  by  gently  press- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  tube  against  the  anterior  wall  and  carefully  going  over  the 
canal.  They  look  like  minute  depressions  of  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin  or 
smaller,  sometimes  of  the  same  color  as  the  mucosa  around  them,  but  oftener 
of  a  dark  red  with  a  still  darker  center  or  depression.  We  shall  sec  that,  in 
chronic  urethritis,  they  may  be  materially  altered.  (3)  Littre's  glands,  which 
are  very  numerous  and  scattered  throughout  the  canal,  are  only  visible  when 
diseased,  but  they  remain  in  evidence  a  long  time  after  the  urethritis  is  cured. 

All  these  different  characteristics  of  the  normal  urethra  are  far  less  evident 
in  anemic  and  debilitated  individuals  than  in  persons  with  robust  constitutions. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  when  it  is  desirable  to  examine  the  posterior 
urethra,  this  should  be  done  before  examining  the  anterior  jwrtion  of  the  canal 
by  inserting  the  instrument  at  once  through  the  membranous  into  the  prostatic 
portion.  The  urethroscope  is  then  slowly  withdrawn,  examining  from  behind 
forward,  as  has  been  described. 

Pathological  Oonditions. — Other  imix)rtant  factors  in  urethroscoj)y  include 
the  localization  of  lesions  along  the  canal  in  urethras  of  large  size  in  which  no 
strictures  are  present.  One  of  the  important  lesions  which  should  be  deteete<l 
with  the  urethroscope,  if  present,  is  a  polyp  of  the  mucosa  for  which  urethras 
are  frequently  dilated  for  a  long  time,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  a  nar- 
rowing of  the  canal.  Simple  and  tubercular  ulcers,  erosions,  granular  patches 
and  the  dilated  glandular  ducts  can  also  be  seen. 

Tubercular  ulcers  occur  in  the  urethra,  although  rarely.  Soft  and  hard 
chancres  are  always  situated  near  the  meatus  and  can  be  easily  seen  without  the 
urethroscope. 

In  strictures,  urethroscopy  serves  to  show  the  narrowing  and  the  presence 
near  by  of  chronic  congestion  or  inflammation.  Unfortunately,  the  tul)e  which 
has  to  be  used  in  most  cases  of  stricture  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  allow  ua  to 
examine  the  field  very  minutely. 
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Ubetiiboscopic  Treatment  of  Pathological  (.Conditions. — Foreign 
bodies  in  the  urethra  can  be  detected  through  the  urethroscoi)e  and  occasionally 
removed  by  introducing  alligator  forceps,  grasping  them  and  pulling  them  out 
through  the  tube.  Polyps  can  be  removed  from  the  urethra  by  means  of  a  snare ; 
ulcerated  surfaces  and  granular  patches  can  be  curetted  and  cauterized ;  the 
dilated  ducts  of  urethral  glands  can  be  cauterized  and  destroyed  by  electrolysis 
or  slit  up  with  minute  knives. 

Urethroscopy  is  of  great  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  lesions  of  chronic 
urethritis,  showing  as  it  does  the  stage  of  the  disease  and  the  type  of  the  lesions 
present.  This  subject,  however,  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Chronic  Ure- 
thritis, to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  particulars. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  ditficulty  in  learning  to  do  urethroscopy  and 
in  interpreting  what  is  found.  The  procedure  requires  much  patiei)C(»,  practice 
and  precision.  In  order  to  l^ecome  skilled  in  it,  one  must  examine  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases,  remembering  always  that  the  introduction  of  the  urethroscope  is 
contraindicated  in  all  acute  conditions.  It  is  a  question  whether  urethroscoj)y 
is  of  such  great  j)ractical  imi)ortance  as  has  been  stated  hv  some  authors.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  I  have  gained  nothing  from  my  examinations  with  the 
urethroscope  and  have  often  felt  that  the  work  has  been  a  loss  of  time.  In  inost 
instances,  nothing  is  seen  but  a  slightly  granular  conditicm  of  the  urethra  in 
certain  localities,  or  else  areas  of  chronic  inflammati<m  which  can  oulv  be 
treated  by  dilatation  and  irrigation.  Occasionally  we  see  souietliiug  of  im- 
portanc*e  like  a  polyp  of  the  urethra  and  tluui  wv.  feel  how  important  it  is  to 
urethroscope  all  patients  with  chronic  urethral  trouble  as  a  matter  of  routine. 
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Cystoscopy  is  at  the  present  day  a  practical  procedure.  During  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  many  investigators  who  were  in- 
terested in  urinary  diseases  were  bending  their  energies  to  discover  some  instru- 
ment that  wouhl  reveal  to  them  the  character  of  the  interior  of  the  bladder  and 
the  ureters  leading  tp  the  kidneys.  When  such  instruments  were  finally  made 
practical,  the  advance  became  very  rapid,  so  that  to-day  the  bladder  can  be  ex- 
plored by  every  conceivable  visual  apparatus;  and,  although  we  can  see  wdiat 
we  consider  necessary  for  us  in  urinary  work,  the  probabilities  are  that  in  a  few 
years  this  procedure  w^ill  be  locjked  upon  as  crude  and  behind  the  times.  It 
is  well  to  consider  what  cystoscopy  is;  the  different  instruments  that  w^ere  used 
in  the  past  and  are  used  at  present,  as  well  as  the  details  of  performing  cysto- 
scopic  examinations. 

The  cystoscope  (from  cysiis,  bladder  and  skopein,  to  view)  is  a  tube  fitted 
with  lenses,  or  lenses  and  prisms,  for  viewing  the  interior  of  the  bladder  when 
illuminated  with  an  electric  lamp. 

While  cystoscopy  is  essentially  a  method  of  examining  the  bladder,  it  also 
shows  the  vesical  aspect  of  the  prostate  and,  through  the  inspection  of  the  ure- 
teral orifices  and  the  urine  coming  from  the  ureters,  it  aids  in  diagnosing  dis- 
eases of  the  kidneys. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of  cystoscopy  is  to  examine 
the  bladder,  and  that  it  is  not  done  for  the  purpose  of  catheterizing  the  ureters, 
unless  clinical  and  urinary  evidence  point  to  ureteral  or  renal  involvement. 

HISTORY   OF   CYSTOSCOPY 

The  early  attempts  at  cystoscopy  were  combined  with  those  to  illuminate 
the  urethra.  The  first  of  these  dates  from  1805,  when  Bozzini,  of  Frankfort, 
invented  an  apparatus  which  was  meant  to  illuminate  the  urethra  and  bladder. 
A  number  of  attempts  of  similar  character  were  made  with  little  success  imtil 
Desormeux,  Furstenheim  and  Cruise  (1853-05)  constructed  the  first  endo- 
scopes that  made  an  examination  of  the  bladder  possible.  In  1867,  Briick,  a 
dentist  in  Breslau,   devised   an  instrument  for  examining  the  mouth,  called 
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a  stomatoscope,  which  was  illuminated  by  means  of  an  incandescent  platinum 
loop,  heated  to  white  heat  by  means  of  a  galvanic  current,  and  later  constructed 
another  for  examining  the  bladder,  called  a  diaphanoscope.  Although  it  was 
found  to  be  unpractical,  it  is  interesting,  because  the  Xitze  instruments,  which 
are  now  in  use,  are  constructed  on  the  same  principles. 

In  1.^76,  Xitze  devised  an  electric  cystoscope  and  urethroscope,  and  demon- 
strated the  instrument  in  1S77.  This  cystosco])e  was  hiter  improved  and  sim- 
plitie<l  by  I-^iter  of  Vienna,  so  that  the  first  eh'ctric  cvstoscojK)  bears  the  name 
of  Nitze-Leiter  and  the  date  of  1S7U.  The  liglitiuir  device  of  this  cystoscope 
was  also  an  incandescent  platinum  l(M)p  wliich  was  surr<Mnnlc(l  by  a  stream  of 
water  so  as  to  keep  the  end  of  the  instrument  cool.  A  flow  of  water  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  beak  of  the  instrument  below  the  danger 
line.  The  original  Nitze-Leiter  cystoscope  was  complicated,  cumbersome  and 
unsatisfactory  in  many  respects. 

In  l.S71>,  Edison  first  pat(»nted  his  incandescent  lam]),  which  revolutionized 
the  nieth(Kls  of  constructing  illuminating  instruments  in  general  and  cystoscopes 
in  particular.  Since  then,  t\\o  incandescent  lamp  system  has  been  used  in 
cysttiscopy. 

In  1887,  came  the  introduction  of  the  eystoseopes  nf  Nitze  and  Leiter,  b<»th 

wmstructed  on  similar  principles,   and   also  the  direct   cystoscope  of    Brenner, 

which  have  served  as  models  for  all  the  cvst(»se()i)es  since  devised.     These  cvs- 

t-  i  «• 

t<isco|)es  had  shafts  shaped  like  a  conde  catheter  and  were  of  the  observation  tyjK) 
for  viewing  the  interior  of  th(»  bladder  through  a  water  medium. 

Catheterization  of  the  Ureters. — The  steps  leading  up  tt  the  catheterization 
of  the  ureters  began  at  about  the  time  that  Xitze,  I/'iter  and  Brenner  had  pcr- 
fwted  their  observation  cystoscopes  in  ISST  and  were  not  associated  with 
cystoscopy. 

Iverson,  in  1HS8,  began  to  catlu^terize  the  ureters  by  (jpening  the  bhuhler 
suprapnbically  and  thus  reaching  their  mouths,  while  Bi»/eman  reached  thcMU 
through  a  vesico-vaginal  opening;  these  ])ro(*edures  were  in  the  line  of  major 
operations  and  consequently  dangerous  in  character. 

At  about  the  same  time,  in  the  develo])ment  of  un»teral  catheterism,  Pawlick 
(iriVncr  Med.  Prcssc,  188())  found  that,  by  jdacing  a  woman  in  the  genu- 
pcjctoral  position,  he  could  lift  u])  the  ])osterior  vaginal  wall  with  a  s|)eculum 
find  ex[)ose  to  view  tlie  anterior  wall ;  then,  having  intrndnce<l  a  catheter  into 
the  bladder,  he  could  guide  the  ptunt  of  the  instrument  by  his  finger  in  the 
vagina  until  it  reached  tlu^  ureteral  orifice*,  when  lu»  could  ])ush  it  into  the 
nreter.  This  procedure  was  exceedingly  ditficult  of  execution,  rather  dangerous 
on  account  of  the  blind  manner  in  whit^h  it  was  ])erforme(l,  and,  of  course,  only 
applicable  in  women. 

Later,  Kelly,  of  Baltimore,  modified  the  method  that  liad  been  employed 
without  much  success  by  Pawlick  and  devised  a  method  of  catheterizing  the 
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ureters,  familiar  to  us  all,  which  consisted  in  passing  a  tube  through  the  urethra 
into  the  bladder,  illuminating  its  interior  by  reflected  light  from  a  head  mirror, 
and  searching  for  the  ureters  with  the  aid  of  a  long  stilet  which  served  to  unfold 
the  bladder.  When  the  ureteral  orifices  had  been  found,  the  stilet  was  re- 
placed by  a  catheter. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1892  that  catheterization  was  performed  through 
a  cystoscope  and  then  by  means  of  the  direct  instrument.  The  first  of  these 
was  that  of  Brenner  in  1892;  then  that  of  Nitze  in  1895,  of  Casper  in  1896 
and  finally  the  Nitze-AIbarran  in  1897. 

A  COMPARATIVE  CONSIDERATION   OF  MODERN   CYSTOSCOPES 

Having*  gone  over  our  historical  review  and  found  tliat  the  principal  men 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  early  knowledge  of  the  examination  of  the  bladder 
were  Nitze,  Brenner,  Fenwick,  Pawlick,  Kelly,  Casper  and  Albarrau,  let  us  c(m- 
sider  the  later  work  along  these  lines. 

We  will  put  first  on  our  list  Brenner  and  Nitze,  as  the  two  leaders  in  the 
respective  lines  of  direct  and  indirect  cystoseojw. 

Brenner's  direct  instrument  (Fig.  19G)  was  jwrfected  in  1SS7  and  was  the 
first  direct-observation  cystoscope  of  practical  value  for  examining  the  bladder 
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Fig.  196. — Brenner  s  Observation  and  Catheterizino  Cystoscope. 

through  a  water  medium.  The  instrument  had  an  optical  apparatus  consisting 
of  a  telescope,  which  looked  straight  into  the  bladder  without  requiring  any 
prisms  to  reflect  the  image. 

The  First  Direct-Observation,  Irrigating  and  Oatheterizing  Cystoscope. — 
In  1892,  Brenner  added  a  small  separate  compartment  on  the  convex  side  of 
his  instrument  whieli  contained  a  mandrel.  The  mandrel  could  be  withdrawn 
and  the  bladder  washed  out  through  this  channel,  or  a  catheter  could  be  intro- 
duced through  it  into  a  ureter.  The  instrument  could  also  be  slipped  out  over 
this  catheter,  leaving  it  in  the  ureter.  It  was  for  a  long  time  considered  the 
best  instrument  for  ureteral  and  kidney  work  in  women.  Tli(»  Brenner  instru- 
ment was  thus  transformed  from  an  observation  cystoscope  to  an  irrigating,  and 
a  single  catlieterizing  cyst()sc()])e,  which  marked  the  greatest  achievement  up  to 
that  time  in  cystoscopy. 

The  Indirect  Cystoscope. — The  steady  improvement  of  the  indirect  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Nitze,  Casper,  Leiter,  Fenwick  and  others,  made  the 
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indirect  cystoscope  of  the  Nitze  ty\>e  more  useful  than  the  direct.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  indirect  instrument  was  that  a  better  view  of  the  whole  bladder 
interior  could  be  obtained,  especially  of  the  anterior  wall. 

The  Construction  of  the  Nitze  Cystoscope. — The  Nitze  cystoscope 
(Fig.  197)  consists  of  an  elbowed  tube,  having  at  its  vesical  end,  in  the  elbow, 


FiQ.  197. — Nitze's  Observation  Cystoscope. 


an  electric  lamp,  contained  in  a  metal  sheath  which  is  fenestrated  upon  its  an- 
terior surface.  Close  to  the  elbow,  uj)on  the  upper  surface  of  the  straight  jx^r- 
tion  of  the  tube,  is  a  prism,  which  lies  so  that  the  hyj)othenuse,  which  is  silvered, 
forms  a  mirror  and  reflects  the  rays  of  light  entering  the  prism  from  the  blad- 
der into  the  lumen  of  the  cystoscopic  tube.  In  this,  by  means  of  an  arrange- 
ment of  lenses  similar  to  tliose  of  a  telescope,  the  rays  are  transmitted  to  the 
eye  applied  at  the  ocular  end  of  the  cystoscope.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  prism 
is  employed  as  a  mirror,  we  obtain  an  inverted  image.  Tliis,  at  first,  may  lead 
Ut  some  confusion;  but,  after  a  little  practice,  it  will  be  found  that  one  grows 
sufficiently  accustomed  to  tliis  change  to  be  able  to  disregard  it  entirely.  To  over- 
come the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  inverted  image,  tlie  use  of  the  straight- 
tube  telesco])ic  cystoscope,  minus  the  prism,  has  been  advocated  by  Brenner  and 
others.  All  the  instruments  of  the  Brenner  tvjK',  wliilc  giving  us  an  image  in 
it.<  proper  relative  position,  have  the  disadvantage  that  there  are  parts  of  the 
blailder  wall  which  cannot  be  brought  into  the  tiM  of  vision.  The  indirect 
cystoscopes  made  by  the  Wa])pler  Company  now  hav(^  a  correcting  appliance 
in  their  telescopes  by  means  of  which  the  image*  is  seen  as  it  naturally  exists, 
that  is,  not  inverted. 

The  Observation,  Irrigating,  Catheterizing  Indirect  Cystoscope. — Xitze 
added  an  irrigating  aj)paratus  to  liis  rvstosco])e,  making  an  irrigating  instru- 


FiG.  198. — Nitxe's  Irrigating  CysTosroPE,  Showing  the  Nozzleh  for  the  Entrance  and   Exit 

OK    THE    SOLUTIONH. 

nient  (Fig.  IDS).  Lat(»r  Ik*  made  further  improvements,  enabling  him  to  treat 
and  operate  on  bladder  lesions  and  crush  stones  and  remove  foreign  bodies.  He 
also  added  a  channel  to  his  instrnment  through  which  a  catheter  could  be  passed 
into  a  ureter.     Nitze,  then,  advanced  a  step  beyond  Brenner,  in  that  he  had 
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combined  (1)  obsorvation  eystoscfipe,  (i)  irrigating  uystoscope,  (3)  singlc- 
cntheteriziug  cysloaL'iijM.',  (4)  operating  cy9t«aco]>e  and  (5)  photographing 
cyBtoseope. 

NitM  Operating  and  Photographic  OystoBcope  (Fig.  UtO). — The  cautery 
suare  is  used  to  cauterize  the  base  uf  gniuihri  in  the  bladder. 


Fio.  190. — Nms's  Opebatino  CTeroacoPB,  Saowtita 

The  litliotrite  can  lie  used  for  crushing  small  stones,  while  the  evaciiator 
wasliea  out  the  fragments. 

The  photographic  cystoscope  requires  niuL'h  caro  mid  rarely  produces  phoIi> 
graphs  wliich  will  repay  one  for  the  time  expended  upon  them. 

Mechanism  for  Infiuenclng  the  Direction  of  the  Ureteral  Catheter. — The 
Nil/.c;  cystoseupe  wits  a  butTcT  oiii-  fi>r  I'iitlii'leriziug  thi'  ureters,  as  il  eould  not 
only  show  the  ureters  in  women  as  well  as  the  direct  instrument,  but  in  men  it 
could  turn  its  beak  over  the  base  of  an  enlarged  prostate  and  eatheterize  the 
ureter  wdien  it  could  not  be  done  witli  a  direct  iiiatruiuent.  It  was,  however, 
exceedingly  ditficnlt  to  introduce  a  catheter  into  the  ureter  by  means  of  Xitze'a 
indireet  eystowiipe,  Casjier  mmlitied  Nitae's  instrument  and  cnnstnieted  a  slot 
along  the  concave  shaft  of  the  instrument,  which  hel]K'd  to  give  a  turn  or  l»end 
to  the  catheter,  thus  facilitating  its  entrance  into  tlie  ureter. 

Albarran  modified  Xitze'a  cathclerizing  instrument  by  c<instruelinp  a  lever 
uixiu  the  concave  surface  of  the  shaft  at  the  jioint  where  the  catheter  comes  out, 
which  can  ehange  its  direction  by  fh(!  turning  of  a  acrcw  on  the  side  of  the  cysto- 
sco])c.  This  lever  in  Alharran'a  instrument  is  a  little  tongue  of  metal  which  i» 
controlled  by  the  screw  near  the  handle,  by  means  of  which  the  end  of  the  cathe- 
ter can  be  pushed  away  from  the  prism  or  lamp  and  straighten  out  at  any  angle 
to  the  cyalo8co])e  the  ojM>rator  tiesires.     Albarran's  instrument,  in  addition,  had 
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an  irrigating  attachment  somewhat  similar  in  construction  to  that  seen  in  the 
newer  types  of  Nitze's  catheterizing  cystoscope  (Fig.  200). 


Fia.  200. — Nitzb-Albabran  Catheterizinq  CTftToscoPE,  Showing   the  Lever  for  Moving   the 

Ends  of  the  Catheters  toward  the  Ureteral  Openings. 

The  Air  Direct-Observation  and  Single-Catheterizing  Oystoscope. — At 
about  the  time  tliat  the  Xitze-Albarran  cystoscope  was  considered  the  highest 
development  of  the  combined  observation  and  catheterizing  instruments,  the 
catheterizing  of  tlie  ureters  was  still  considered  a  mysterious,  sleight-of-hand 
trick,  and  was  not  l)elieved  ])ossible  by  many  practitioners,  who  were  inclined  to 
put  in  the  fakir  class  anyone  who  professed  to  be  able  to  do  it.  Indeed,  so  won- 
derful was  it  considered,  that  the  announcement  that  a  lecture  (m  catheteriza- 
tion of  the  ureters  was  to  be  given  with  a  demonstration  of  the  same  was  suth- 
cient  to  pack  an  amphitheater. 

How  strange  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  unlndievers  of  the  profession  to  sec 

a  direct  cysto8Coj>e  juit  upon  the  market  (by  an  instrument  company  in  RcKdies- 

ter,  N.  Y.),  which  was  not  only  capable  of  showing  the  ureters  in  a  bladder 

dilated  with  air,  but  bv  means  of  which  the  ureters  could  be  catheterized  even 

bv  the  lav  salesman  who  sold  it!      It  seemed  then  that  cvstoscopv  had  been 

brought  to  sucli  a  simple  form  that  any  ])ractitioner  coul<l  examine  the  interior 

of  the  bladder  and  j)erform  a  ureteral  catheterization.     It  was  found,  however, 

on  trying  the  instrument,  that  such  was  not  tlu»  case*  and  that  a  knowledge  of 

the  subject  on  the  j)art  of  the  best  physician  or  surgeon  did  not  avail  as  much 

as  practice  in  the  hands  of  a  lay  agent  of  the  com])any.     Many  of  these  so-called 

direct-air  cystosc*ojK\s  could  ho  used  by  means  of  a  water  medium  as  well  as  by 

air.    Since  then  air  cystoscopes  have  been  us(?d  in  PVance,  and  much  improved 

by  Luvs  and  Cathelin. 

The  air  cystoscope  consists  of  a  tube  which  has  in  its  up])er  wall  a  snuiller 
passage  for  the  conduction  of  a  win^  that  connects  with  the  cOectric  lamp  and  on 
its  lower  or  convex  wall  another  tube  for  the  introduction  of  the  urethral  cathe- 
ter. The  light  from  the  lamp  emerges  through  a  glass  window,  in  the  convexity 
of  the  main  tube  near  its  end.  The  lamp,  when  burned  out,  is  removable  by 
iniscrewing  the  tij)  and  pulling  it  out.  To  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the 
cystoscope,  an  obturator  is  furnish(»d,  which  closes  the  distal  orifice  and  pri^ 
vents  scraping  of  the  membrane  against  thc^  cdg(»s  of  the  ojx^ning.  A  glass- 
covered  cap  may  be  placed  over  the  ocular  end  to  enable  th(»  oj)erator  to  dis- 
tend the  bladder  forcihlv  with  air,  when  that  condition  is  not  effected  bv 
posture.     The  inflation   is  made   hy   a   rubber   bulb  attache*!   to  a   stop  cock. 
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The  instrument  resembles  somewhat  the  megaloscoix)  of  Boisseau  (In  K(X*het 
(Fig.  201). 

The  Cold  Lamp. — The  use  of  cystoscopy  by  air  dilatation  wa:^  first  made 
possible  by  the  production  of  a  diminutive  incandescent  lamp,  practically  lieat- 
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FiQ.  201. — A  Direct  Air  Ctstoscope  of  American  Make. 

less,  by  E.  C.  Preston  of  Rochester.  He  first  began  to  manufacture  it  for 
throwing  light  into  the  nostrils,  by  using  it  on  a  long  holder  for  illuminating 
the  mouth  and  throat,  and  also  attached  it  to  a  tongue  depressor.  Later,  working 
with  Dr.  Koch  of  Rochester,  they  applied  it  to  urethroscopes  and  cystoscojH^s, 
calling  it  the  iliguon  lamp. 

As  soon  as  the  cold  lamps  were  introduced,  I  had  them  j)laced  in  all  of  my 
imported  cystoscopes — the  Nitze,  Albarran,  Leiter  and  Fenwick — and  have 
been  using  them  as  cold-lamp  cystoscopes  since  that  time.  The  cold  lamps  do 
not  give  as  powerful  a  light,  how^ever,  as  the  hot  lamps,  and  at  times  su|)erticial 
ulcerations  might  be  overlooked.  The  cold  lamps  have  been  very  much  im- 
proved since  they  were  first  introduced  and  are  now  much  more  jwwx^rful  and 
durable. 

It  is  claimed  that  it  radiates  so  little  heat  that  it  may  l)e  held  within  a  quar- 
ter inch  of  live  tissues  for  an  indefinite  period  without  any  discomfort,  to  say 
nothing  of  pain.  It  is  really  this  property  of  the  electric  lamp  that  made  the 
air  instrument  feasible.  A  hot  lamp  requires  the  protection  of  fluid  before  it 
can  be  safely  introduced  into  the  bladder.  Thus,  the  use  of  fluid  is  eliminated, 
together  with  its  several  disadvantages,  such  as  rapid  clouding  by  inflowing  pus 
or  blood,  etc. 

From  the  brief  descripti(m  given,  it  is  evident  that  the  air  instrument  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  which,  1  believe,  is  one  of  its  chief  advantages.  It5  freedom 
from  compl(»xity  relieves  it  from  many  of  the  sources  of  difticulties  encountered 
in  the  use  of  the  older  forms.  Many  of  them  have  no  lenses  between  the  eye 
and  the  subject  of  investigation.  Lenses  must  be  jwrfect  in  order  to  be  of  any 
service  whatever,  and  i)erfection  in  them  is  both  exjwnsive  and  difficult  of  attain- 
ment ;  also,  after  perfection  has  l)een  attained,  the  usefulness  of  the  instrument 
may  be  destroyed  in  an  instant  by  their  displacement  in  the  slightest  degree. 

The  Combined  Observation  and  Double-Oatheterizing  Cystoscope. — The 
advance  in  cystoscopy  next  turned  to  perfecting  the  double-catheterization  appa- 
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ratiis  which  had  been  devised  by  Boisseau  du  Rochet  aoiiie  time  l)efore  this.  The 
catheterizing  apparatus  consisted  of  a  double  tube,  or  else  a  single  tul)e  divided 
in  two  parts  by  a  partition.  In  either  case,  two  ureteral  catheters  could  be 
placed  in  the  cystoscope  at  the  same  time.  Such  an  arrangeuieut  for  thq,  carry- 
ing of  two  catheters  was  incorporated  in  both  the  direct  and  indirect  instruments. 

Direct-catheterizing  cystoscojies  through  a  water  mediiuu  were  brought  out 
in  this  country  by  Ayres,  Brown,  (^alK>t,  Kolisher,  Sclnuidt,  myself  and  others, 
while  that  of  the  indirect  type  was  first  brought  out  by  Bierlioff.  Tlie  addition 
of  the  double-catheter  channel,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  the  observation 
puqiose  of  the  instruments  any  more  than  when  the  singlo-<^atheterizing  tube 
was  used. 

The  first  direct-observation  and  donhlc'Cathclcrizincj  cytoscope  of  American 
make  was  brought  out  by  Bro\\Ti  of  New  York.  It  was  manufactured  by 
Waj)pler  of  the  Wappler  Electric  Controller  Company,  of  this  city.     The  shaft 
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Fig.  202. — The  Brown  Cystoscopk.     Below  is  th(*  .shaft  with  its  obtiinitor,  and  al)ovo  it  is  the  direct 

telescope  showing  the  catheters  in  their  j^roove.s. 

^'f  this  instrument  was  constrnctetl  on  the  same  ])lan  as  that  of  the  dir(vt-ob- 
^•rvation  tyjve  and  the  light  sIkjwcmI  through  a  window  iu  the  convex  side  of  the 
U'ak.  The  instrument,  like  that  of  the  observation  type,  was  introduced  into 
the  bladder  with  a  mandrel  in  place.  After  the  end  of  the  instrument  was  in 
tile  bladder,  the  mandrel  was  withdrawn  and  the  teleseo}>e  earrving  the  catheter 
^^as  introduced.  It  now  has  a  double  j)assage  in  order  to  carry  two  catheters 
(Fig.  202). 

Indirect-Observation  and  Double-Catheterizing  Cystoscope. — Bierlioff  was 
the  first  in  this  country  to  construct  a  douhle-eatheteriziniz:  eystose(»]>e  of  the  in- 
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flirect  type.     {Mrd,  Xeirs,  March  S,  11)02.)     The  size  of  the  instrument  is  2o 
French.     It  is  arranged  for  douhle-current  irripitinii;. 

It  is  a  modification  of  the  improved  Xitze-Alharran  catheterizing  cystoscope 
and  consists  of  a  cystoscope  upon  which  is  the  movnhlr  catheterizing  |)ortion. 


(Sw  Fi^.  20:j.)  Tlic  liitt.-r  i-oiitaiiis  Iwo  .scpanitc  nil>c«  in  wlii.-li  llii-  .-iitlu'tt-r^ 
pHBs  and  wliirli  terniinatc  ul  llic?  outer  end  lu  two  Hoparatc  caiinidu'  ca|ii«id  hy 
tlie  usual  SI.TCW  eiips.  At  the  inner  end  they  teniiinatp  in  two  small,  movable 
tongue,  finger  or  knee  meelianiam.-',  which  are  pontrolled  and  iniived  by  the 
large  screw,  as  in  the  single-catbeterizing  instninient.  There  are  alsf)  two  stop- 
cocks to  replace  the  aerew  caps  upon  the  cannuise,  when  the  double-cnrrent  irri- 
gation is  to  be  eniploj'ed.  The  cathcterizing  portion,  being  movable,  can  be 
sterilized  by  iHiiling.  The  cystoacope  itself  must  be  sterilized  by  formalin  vajxir 
or  by  immersion  in  an  antiseptic  solution  (Ilolstfiin  solution). 


Fiu.  204. 
1.  The  shaft 

g.  The  direct  observation  |iai 
S.  Direct  catheteruing. 


4,  KelmgrBdc  visioQ. 

5.  Indirect  (ibiiervation. 
e.  Indireut  uitbcteHiing. 
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Tlie  first  direct-observation  and  cloiil)lcM*atli(^torizin^  air  oystose(>j)e  in  this 
wuntrj",  was  that  of  Bransforil  Lc^wis,  made  by  one*  of  the  Rochester  companies 
(Fig.  204).  This  was  shortly  afterwards  made  into  a  water  cystoscope  and  is 
manufactured  by  Kny-Scheerer.  It  is  a  very  complete  instrument  and  is  to-day 
probably  the  cystoscope  that  has  more  additional  contrivances  for  bladder  work 
than  any  other. 

The  Combined  Direct  and  Indirect  Teaching  Cystoscope. — Five  years  ago 
I  had  a  combined  direct  and  indirect  observation  cystoscope  constructed  for 
examining  the  interior  of  the  bladder.  The  need  of  such  an  instrument  was 
shown  to  me  by  the  difficulty  that  practitioners  encounter  in  making  a  thorough 
and  systematic  examination  of  the  bhidder  which  is  so  important  for  bladder 
diagnosis,  and  for  familiarizing  oneself  with  the  position  and  aj)])earance  of  the 
mouths  of  the  ureters  l)efore  using  the  catheterizing  cystosco])e. 

For  a  hmg  time  cystoscopy  was  not  taken  up  in  tlie  Fnit(Ml  States,  although 
it  was  quite  extensively  practiced  in  Enro])e.  The  two  principal  reasons  for  the 
neglect  of  this  important  step  in  diagnosis  were  tlie  price  of  tlie  imported  in- 
strument and  the  lack  of  teachers  in  cystosco])y,  such  as  could  be  found  in  Berlin 
and  Paris. 

Eventually  genito-urinary  surgeons  visited  HctHu  and  Paris  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  and  art  in  which  they  found  th(\y  were  lacking.  Finally  the  instru- 
ment-makers and  electricians  in  the  Tnited  States,  ])rin('i})ally  \Vap])ler  in  Xew 
York  and  Preston  in  Rochester,  through  the  suggestions  <»f  surgeons  interested 
in  cystoscopy,  started  to  manufacture  cystoscopy's  and  they  have  ])laced  very 
satisfactory  and  creditable  instruments  on  the  market. 

At  the  time,  however,  when  the  American  manufacturers  began  to  intro- 
duce their  instruments,  the  cvstosco])ists  in  Europe  had  passed  through  the 
l)eriod  of  observation  cystoscopy  and  w(?re  interested  in  the  catheterizing  in- 
fttnunents.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  catheterizing  cystosco])es  wctc  prin- 
cipally brought  out  in  this  country,  and  were  bought  by  ])ractitiouers  without 
training  in  cystoscopy,  who  socm  found  themselves  unlit tcMJ  for  the  work.  The 
instruments  then  became  tovs  which  thev  could  not  use,  and  when  trials  were 
made,  it  was  generally  for  the  pur])ose  of  endeavoring  to  pass  cathet(Ts  into  the 
ureter,  in  which  undertaking  they  were  usually  unsuccessful,  in  (»onse(pience 
of  which  most  of  them  gave  up  cystoscopy  as  hopeless. 

When  I  first  started  the  cystoscopic  rooui  in  my  clinic  nine  years  ago,  T  used 
the  Leiter  and  Nitze  indirect-observation  instruments.  The  assistants  follow- 
ing used  a  direct-observaticm  and  catheterizing  instruuient  of  American  make, 
with  the  result  that  they  found  numerous  cases  of  ])apillouias  of  the  bladder. 
These  proved  to  be  from  traumatism  due  to  tlu*  rough  manipulation  of  the  tel- 
wcopic  end  of  the  direct  cystoscope.  Accordingly,  I  made  a  rule  that  no  one 
should  do  cystoscopic  work  until  he  had  served  a  (»ertain  time  as  an  assistant 
in  the  cystoscopic  room,   washing  out   the   bladder   and   preparing  the  cases 
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for  cystoscopy.  After  this  no  more  vesical  papillomas  of  this  nature  were 
seen. 

I  also  found  that,  with  tlie  development  of  the  direct-catheterizing  cystoscope, 
the  object  of  cystoscopy,  that  is,  the  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  bladder, 
was  lost  sight  of,  and  the  men  working  in  cystoscopy  simply  looked  for  the 
ureters  in  order  that  they  might  catheterize  them  as  a  matter  of  practice. 

Therefore  I  had  this  observation  cystoscope  made  in  order  that  the  assistants 
might  learn  to  examine  the  bladder  before  taking  up  tlie  catheterization  of  the 
ureters  and  each  man  could  spend  six  months  on  cystoscopy,  three  with  the  ol)- 
servation  and  three  with  the  catheterizing  instrument. 

Description  of  the  Cystoscoi»e. — The  teaching  cystoscope  is  a  com- 
bination of  Nitze,  Brenner  and  Boisseau  du  Rochet  instruments,  or,  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  of  F.  Tilden  Brown,  Bransford  Lewis  and  William  K.  Otis,  with 
modifications  that  have  seemed  to  me  practical,  the  principal  one  being  the 
elimination  of  the  obturator  as  an  imnecessary  attaclnnent. 

My  cystoscope  consists  of  four  parts  (Fig.  205) :  (1)  A  hollow  shiaft  with  a 
lamp  in  its  beak;  (2)  a  combined  obturator  and  indirect-observation  telescoi)e; 
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Fia.  205. — GuiTERAB  Teaching  Ctbtoscopb. 

/.  Straight,  hollow  shaft  for  reception  of  the         3.  Direct  telescopic  tube. 

telescopic  tul)e.  4.  Direct  telescope  with  Rroovcs  for  the 

f .  Indirect  telescopic  tube.  catheters. 

(3)  a  direct-observation  telescope;  and  (4)  a  direct-obsen^ation  telescope  with 
catheterizing  attachment. 

To  go  into  the  separate  parts  more  in  detail :  (1)  The  first  is  a  straight  tul>e 
with  curved  beak,  in  which  there  is  an  electric  light  that  throws  its  rays  both 
from  the  convexity  and  concavity.     It  has  an  ojwn  space  on  the  straight  part  of 
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the  shaft  near  the  concavity,  serving  as  a  window  through  which  one  can  look 
from  the  indirect  visual  part  of  the  telescope  that  fits  directly  behind  it. 

(2)  The  second  is  a  combined  telescope  and  obturator  with  a  visual  ap- 
paratus, the  window  of  which  is  about  one  third  of  an  inch  from  its  end.  The 
end  is  solid,  cut  obliquely  and  of  an  angle  that  exactly  fits  in  the  distal  ex- 
tremity of  the  hollow  tube  which  it  fills,  thus  serving  both  as  an  obturator  and 
fur  indirect  examinations. 

(3)  The  third  is  a  telescope  similar  to  those  in  all  the  direct  Wappler  cys- 
toscopes  for  the  direct  examination  of  the  bladder,  which,  when  pushed  through 
the  hollow  shaft,  protnuh^s  tlirough  the  opening  in  its  convexity. 

(4)  The  catheterizing  part  closely  resembles  the  direct  telescopic  portion, 
excepting  that  it  has  on  its  surface  a  fin  with  a  groove  on  either  side  of  it.  These 
two  grooves  connect  with  the  nozzles  on  the  ])roximal  end,  through  which  the 
catheters  are  inserted.  The  catheters  then  pass  along  the  grooves  to  the  end 
of  the  instrument,  l)eing  held  in  j)lace  by  the  inner  wall  of  the  hollow  shaft  as 
far  as  its  distal  end,  from  which  point  they  are  pushed  out  into  the  ureters 
when  the  instrument  is  in  the  bladder. 

This  instrument  is  very  practical,  as,  with  the  indirect  visual  apparatus  in- 
serted, it  answers  the  same  purpose  as  a  Nitze  observation  cvstoscope.  After 
the  bladder  has  been  thoroughly  examiu(»d  by  the  indirect  method,  the  indirect 
apparatus  is  removed  and  the  direct  telesco])e  of  the  instrument  is  introduced 
for  the  corresponding  examination.  Tlie  cystoscojx;  stands  for  my  teachings  in 
cy^4toscopy  during  the  last  ten  years:  First,  that  a  bladder  should  always  be  ex- 
amined with  the  indirect  cystosco])e  before  the  ureters  are  cath(»terized;  second, 
the  ureters  are  more  easilv  catheterized  bv  the  direct  cvstoscoiK\ 

This  instrument  combines  those  two  inn)ortaut  ])riuciples.  The  straight, 
hollow  shaft  with  a  curved  beak  can  hold  either  the  indirect  or  direct  telescopes 
(Xo.  1).  When  the  indirect  telescope  is  introduced,  the  solid  beveled  end 
of  the  telescope  fills  the  opening  in  the  end  or  convexity  of  the  shaft  and  they 
enter  in  the  same  way  as  the  former  shafts  did  with  the  solid  ends.  At  the 
same  time,  the  mirror  near  the  end  of  the  indirect  t(Oesco])e  tits  into  the  window 
near  the  convexity,  on  the  straight  j)art  of  the*  shaft,  in  such  a  way  that  a  most 
satisfactorv  indirect  examination  can  be  made. 

Having  thoroughly  examined  the  bladch-r,  the  indirect  telescope  (Xo.  2) 
is  withdrawn  and  the  direct  telesco})e  (  Xo.  4)  containing  the  catheters  is  in- 
troduccil  into  the  shaft  (Xo.  1)  and  its  end  ])rotrudes  from  the  o})ening  in  the 
end  of  the  shaft.  The  ureters  are  then  catheterized.  Xo.  I],  the  direct- 
observation  telescope,  is  only  used  in  teaching  the  student  to  find  the  ureters. 

There  is  an  irrigating  ap])aratus  connected  with  the  shaft  (Xo.  1),  into 
which  the  direct  telescope  has  been  introduced.  The  bladder  can  consequently 
be  washed  clean,  examined  thoroughly  and  the  ureters  catheterized  without 
removing  the  outer  part  of  the  instrument. 
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The  bladder  can  be  waslied  out  tliroiigh  the  shaft  of  the  iiistruiiicnt  by  al- 
lowing the  solution  to  run  through  the  opening  in  one  of  the  posts  when  neither 
the  direct  nor  indirect  telescope  is  inserted,  or  through  the  same  opening  w^hen 
tlie  direct  telescope  is  in  place. 

TECHNIQUE  OF  CYSTOSCOPY 

The  following  practical  part  of  this  chapter  has  been  the  result  of  experience 
gained  in  twenty  years  of  cystoscopy.  The  work  w^as  principally  done  in  the 
Post-Graduate,  Columbus  and  City  hospitals.  In  my  clinic  at  the  Post-Gradu- 
ate,  we  have  done  over  3,000  cystoscopies  and  ureteral  catheterizations. 

The  following  instruments  and  ai)paratus  are  required  in  cystoscopy : 

(1)  Cystoscope. 

(2)  Table  with  knee  or  leg  rests. 

(3)  Battery;  or,  if  street  current  is  used,  a  controller. 

(4)  Soft-rubber  and  woven  coudo  catheters,  Nos.  12  to  Ifi  French  scale. 

(5)  Piston  syringe,  holding  six  ounces;  or  a  fountain  syringe. 

(6)  Ultzmann  syringe  for  injecting  cocain. 

(7)  Antiseptics:  Bichlorid  solution,  1:2,000;  silver  soluti(m,  1:4,000; 
boric-acid  solution,  1 :  30. 

(8)  Cocain  solution,  1 :  100. 

(9)  Glycerin  as  a  lubricant. 

(10)  Test  glass. 

(11)  Douche  pan  or  Kelly  ]nu]  to  catch  fluid. 

(12)  Slop  jar  at  foot  (►f  table. 

For  sterilization  of  the  cystoscope,  catheters  and  above  apparatus,  see  the 
chapter  on  Asepsis  and  Antisepsis.  The  cystoscope  should  never  be  boiled 
or  placed  in  hot  water.  It  may  be  sterilized  in  an  emergency  by  placing 
it  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  formalin.  This  solution  w^e 
prepare  by  adding  two  drachms  of  our  stock  ottice  solution,  called  llolzien's 
solution,  to  one  pint  of  water.  (Ilolzien's  solution  is  composed  of  formalin, 
sixty  parts,  and  alcohol,  forty  parts.)  Cystoscoj)es  in  the  ofiice  are  always  kept 
sterilized  and  ready  for  use.  After  using  them,  they  are  cleaned  on  the  outside 
with  soap  and  water  and  then  alcohol,  wrapped  in  gauze  and  placed  in  Schering- 
Glatz  formalin  sterilizer  for  ten  minutes  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  gauze 
until  the  next  examination. 

The  catheters  used  for  washing  out  the  bladder  should  have  been  previously 
sterilized.  This  is  done  by  boiling  the  rubber  ones,  while  the  woven  ones  are 
sterilized  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cystoscopes.  The  author  keeps  the  rubber 
catheters  in  a  muslin  bag,  in  which  they  have  l)een  boiled,  while  the  woven  cathe- 
ters are  kept  wrapped  in  the  gauze  in  w^hich  they  have  been  sterilized. 
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.IiiMt  prior  U}  the  exam  in  at  ion,  all  iuHtrmnenIs  slioiild  be  luid  out  on  a  sterile 
liiwL'I,  whert!  tlifv  will  be  witliin  easy  reacli  of  tlie  cxiiiiiiner.  IJefort-  iloing  a 
cystoscopy,  the  instriimont  and  the  iiglit  slioitld  always  be  tested  to  nee  if  they 
work  proi)erly  and  to  determine  how  nineh  lifjiit  will  be  iieceasary:  the  op- 
tical part  should  be  wiped  with  alcohol  and  dried  with  gauze.  The  urethra 
should  also  be  examined  to  see  if  it  will  admit  the  oyatoscojw.  Nothing 
is  so  exasperating  as  to  prepare  a  patient  for  cystoacoiiy  and  find  that 
the  lamp  is  bnrned  out  or  that  the  eystoscoiK'  cannot  pass  through  the 
urethra. 

It  is  well  to  have  everything  in  readinrss  licfon'  the  patinnt  is  brought  into 
the  room.  The  table  generally  used  in  thi.«  cciiintry  is  one  wbidi  will  aibnit 
of  a  certain  position,  that  is,  tlie  Ixidy  part  at  an  angle  of  ].'Ji)°  with  that  part 
whi<'h  supports  the  thighs.  There  should  Ik; 
mipjmrts  on  each  side,  either  upright  lithot- 
•(iiiiy  bars  or  knee  rests. 

If  cystoscopy  is  to  lie  perf<inn(«i  in  a 
private  house,  it  is  advisable  to  send  a  port- 
able metal  table,  which  can  Im;  adjusted  to 
the  position  alreaily  referred  to;  the  appa- 
ratus n'ferrefl  to  should  also  be  scut. 

The  patient,  if  a  male,  is  placed  u]>on 
tlie  table  in  a  reclining  [(ositiou,  with  bis 
lieml  and  shoulders  slightly  elevated  aud 
fwt  extended.  The  cbithing  U  removed 
fnrni  the  lower  limbs,  which  iiri;  coxei-ed  with  clean  towels,  a  sheet  or  flannel 
Btwkinga.  The  external  genitals  are  ihorougbly  washed  with  simp  and  water, 
f"ll(iwe<l  by  biehlorid  solution  1 ;  i.Odd  iis  for  an  ordinary  snrgieal  o|HTation. 
Tlie  ojierator  prepanss  his  hands  by  scrubliiiif:  and  iuimersing  lliein  in  biehlorid 
."ilntion. 

In  the  ease  of  a  female  ]ialieut,  she  is  imiiieil lately  placed  in  tlie  g\-necolog- 
iral  jiosition,  with  her  feet  on  tlic!  shies  of  the  iiprigbi  litholomy  bars,  or  <-lse  her 
1<^  are  siii)j)orted  by  knee  rests. 

Washing  the  Bladder. — Tlie  first  stt^p  is  to  determine  ibe  bladder  capacity 
li.v  the  amount  of  nrine  voided,  plus  the  amount  of  residual  present ;  cir  else  by 
measuring  the  entire  amount  of  fluid  that  can  Ih-  tolerated  when  injected  into 
tlie  empty  bladder,  A  solution  of  Is^rie  acid,  in  the  sirenfrtli  of  one  part  of  boric 
aciil  to  thirty  of  water,  is  used  for  wasbiuir  mit  the  bbnldcr.  In  cystoseo])ic 
work  I  uanally  have  suuiU  ])aekages  consisting  of  half  an  ounce  of  boric  acid 
BTapiied  in  a  piece  of  sterih-  f;au/e,  anil  in  makinir  my  solution  T  imt  one  of 
tliesc  into  a  pint  of  hot  water,  or  two  into  a  qnart.  The  solution  is  injected 
tlirongh  the  outer  cylinder  of  llu^  cystoscojv  from  a  fouutaiii  syringe,  after 
removing  the  indirect  teleBcojie,  <ir  through  a  catheter  from  a  sis-nunco  piston 
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syringe,  until  the  patient's  bladder  begins  to  feel  full.  This  marks  the  subjec- 
tive capacity  of  the  bladder  in  a  given  case,  and  the  amount  so  injected  should 
be  noted  for  future  reference.  The  more  fluid  a  bladder  holds,  the  more  easily 
it  can  be  examined. 

When  the  bladder  feels  full,  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  test 
glass,  its  clearness  or  turbidity  is  noted  and  a  fresh  quantity  is  injected  into 
the  bladder  until  the  viscus  is  filled.  This  is  repeated  until  the  boric-acid 
solution  flows  into  the  test  glass  perfectly  clear.  At  times,  this  is  not  possible 
when  there  is  much  pus  in  the  bladder ;  in  such  cases,  we  wash  until  we  get  as 
clear  a  washing  as  possible,  and  then  hasten  the  examination  for  fear  the  blad- 
der fluid  will  become  clouded  again  before  we  see  its  interior.  I  have  fre- 
quently washed  out  a  bladder  for  an  hour  and  a  half  without  obtaining  a  fluid 
medium  sufficiently  clear  for  an  examination.  This  usually  occurs  in  cases  of 
pus  kidney  or  sacculated  bladder. 

The  test  glass  is  a  small  glass  such  as  is  used  for  mineral  water,  or  else  an 
ordinary  tumbler. 

Filling  the  Bladder. — When  the  washing  of  the  bladder  results  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  clear  fluid  through  the  catheter,  the  organ  is  filled  with  as  much 
fluid  as  can  be  introduced  without  causing  hematuria.  The  desired  amount  of 
distention  for  cystoscopy  is  150  to  200  c.c.  (5  to  6  oz.)  of  fluid  in  male  cases, 
and  200  to  300  c.c.  (6  to  10  oz.)  in  female. 

Introducing  the  Cystoscope. — The  instrument,  having  been  well  lubricated 
with  glycerin,  is  then  passed  into  the  bladder,  practically  the  same  tech- 
nique being  used  as  in  introducing  metallic  sounds.  Very  often  the  in- 
strument glides  into  the  urethra  down  to  the  cut-off  muscle,  where  it  meets 
resistance,  due  to  a  certain  amount  of  spasm  which  takes  place  if  the  posterior 
urethra  is  involved  and  tender.  The  cystoscopist  must  not  attempt  to  push  the 
cystoscope  through  this  muscle,  for  if  he  does  it  may  be  attended  by  a  certain 
amount  of  hemorrhage  which  would  blur  the  vision;  therefore,  he  should  hold 
the  instrument  against  the  muscle,  exerting  gentle  pressure,  and  soon  it  will 
be  felt  to  relax  and  the  instrument  will  glide  through  into  the  posterior  urethra 
and  then  through  the  sphincter  into  the  bladder.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  not 
the  cut-off  which  resists,  but  the  vesical  sphincter,  in  which  case  the  same  tac- 
tics are  pursued  and  the  cystoscope  passes  the  relx^llious  sphincter  and  enters 
the  viscus.  A  small  amoimt  of  two-per-cent  cocain,  injected  by  means  of  an 
Ultzmann  syringe  or  through  a  very  fine  catheter  into  the  posterior  urethra  and 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  juvst  before  the  final  filling,  will  prevent  the  spasm.  This 
is  usually  caused  by  an  inflammatory  condition  beyond  the  cut-off  muscle  or  the 
bladder  sphincter,  which  sensitive  areas  these  muscles  try  to  protect  through 
their  contraction. 

Changing  the  Patient's  Position.— The  foot  board  of  the  table  is  then  low- 
ered to  the  full  extent,  and  the  patient,  if  a  male,  has  his  legs  supported  in 
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lithotomy  uprights,  or  knee  rests  (Fig.  207),  after  which  his  buttocks  are 
brought  to  within  six  inches  of  the  edge  of  the  table,  the  surgeon  meanwhile 
keeping  the  eystoscope  in  place  by  a  gentle  grasp  upon  the  handle  of  the  in- 


Fio.  207. — The  Patient's  Legs  Supported  by  Knee  Rests,  and  the  Seat  Portion  of  the  Table 
8UGHTLY  Elevated,  the  Position  usually  Employed  in  the  Office.  The  table  is  the  Alli- 
floo  model. 


fitniment.  In  the  case  of  a  female  patient,  she  is  already  in  such  a  position 
from  the  first,  and,  therefore,  does  not  require  to  have  it  changed.  The  patient's 
hips  may  be  slightly  elevated,  as  this  helps  the  cystoscopist  to  examine  the 
bladder  more  easily. 

Should  the  bladder  contents  l)ecome  too  cloudv  before  the  examination  is 
completed,  the  eystoscope,  in  case  it  is  a  sim])le  observation  cystoscoj^e,  should 
be  withdra\ni,  the  bladder  once  more  washed,  filled  with  clear  fluid  and  the 
instrument  reintroduced. 

The  irrigating  eystoscope  has  an  arrangement  for  washing  the  bladder  while 

the  instrument  is  in  place.     In  order  to  do  this,  there  must  be  a  small  piece  of 

rubber  tubing  on  the  nozzle  of  the  irrigating  oj)ening,  and  water  should  be 

forced  into  this  through  a  piston  syringe.     This  not  only  cleanses  the  bladder 

wall,  but  also  the  window  of  tlie  instrument  and  thus  w^ashes  away  any  deposits 

of  blood,  mucus  or  pus,  that  may  have  collected  there.     The  fluid  CvScapes  from 

a  nozzle  on  the  other  side  of  the  instrument.     Thus  a  thorough  lavage  of  the 

bladder  can  be  made.     In  my  own  eystoscope,  the  lavage  can  be  made  through 

an  irrigating  apparatus  i)y  connecting  tlie  tube  from  a  fountain  syringe  with 

the  nozzle  and  allowing  the  solution  to  run  into  the  bladder  and  out  of  the  hoi- 
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t  (Figs.  208,  209).  The  quickest  way  to  cleanse  the  bladder  is  through 
the  shaft  of  the  instrHiiient,  as  a  larger  quantity  of  solution 
can  quickly  nm  in  and  out  again. 

The  Light. — The  jjower  for  the  light  is  taken  either  from 
the  street  current  by  means  of  a  Wappler  electric  controller, 
or  else  from  a  storage  battery  on  the 
left  side  of  the  patient.  One  end  of 
the  cable  is  then  connected  ^ith  the 
cystoscope  and  the  other  with  the 
electric  controller  or  the  storage  bat- 
tery, after  which  the  operator  turns 
on  the  current  by  means  of  a  switch 
or  screw  in  the  handle  of  the  cysto- 
scope. And  here  the  technique  dif- 
fers according  to  whether  a  direct 
or  indirect  instrument  is  being 
used. 

If  the  instrument  is  indirect,  as 
in  the  observation  part  of  my  own 
cystoscope,  turning  on  the  current  is 
sufficieut  to  allow  the  cystoscopist  to 
examine  the  bladder;  whereas,  in  di- 
rwt  cystoKc'opos  of  American  make, 
it  is  necessary  to  withdraw  the  ob- 
turator.   i>lnce    the    thumb    quickly 

through  a  lube  flttnrhed  lO  the  imnatiuK  iioMh.        OVCr     tllC     0])rninp    of     tllC     shaft     of 

oftheinBtrumcnt:thcthumi)ishcMov«-rthc-.-nd      the    iustmiiient   to   prevent    the   ca- 

ofthfhollowahaft.     The  force  of  the  fluid  can  lie  e      i         a     ■  i  i       , 

chan£edbyriu8iii8orloweriugthoirri«atuiaiar.        cajJe    of    tllC    flUld    and    tliell    lUtro- 


Vla.  209. — Wahhinu  Out  the  Bi^addbr.  The  bladder  has  Ixifii  tiilatcd  to  its  point  of  tolerance  (eoe 
dotted  Uuch).  the  thumb  han  been  removed  from  the  cud  of  the  shaft  and  the  fluid  runhcii  out 
through  its  lunieii,  tlic  Madder  quickly  cniptyJDg. 
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duce  the  telescope  before  the  interior  of  the  bladder  can  be  examined  by  the 
cystoscopist. 

In  either  case,  after  the  instrument  has  been  introduced  and  everything  is 
in  readiness  for  examination  and  the  cable  connection  is  made,  the  examiner  sits 
between  the  legs  of  the  patient  and  turns  on  the  power  until  the  light  is  suffi- 
ciently bright  for  him  to  see  plainly  the  interior  of  the  bladder,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  examine  it  (£'ig.  210).  The  storage  battery,  freshly  recharged  at 
regular  intervals,  is  generally  used  for  outside  work  in  private  houses  and  in  the 
office  or  in  hospitals,  unless  electric  illumination  is  present,  in  which  case  a 
controller  is  preferable. 

The  position  of  the  patient  with  air  cystoscopy  is  different  as,  in  this  case, 
the  patient  is  in  a  partial  Trendelenburg  position  which  allows  the  bladder  to 
balloon  out  to  better  advantage  and  the  urine  coming  from  the  ureter  to  gravi- 
tate toward  the  apex  of  the  bladder  and  away  from  the  instrument  (Fig.  211). 

DIFFICULTIES  IN   CYSTOSCOPY 

Stricture  of  the  Urethra. — The  first  difficulty  encountered  in  cystoscopy  is 
organic  stricture  of  the  urethra.  Very  few  cystoscopes  that  give  a  good  view  of 
the  bladder  are  less  than  No.  24  of  the  French  scale  in  size.  Therefore,  the 
urethra  should  be  a':  least  25  French  in  caliber,  in  order  to  allow  free  admission 
of  the  cystoscope  without  causing  traumatism  or  hemorrhage.  If  the  meatus 
is  smaller  than  this  number,  it  should  be  cut  up  to  28  or  30  French  and  should 
be  treated  as  any  other  case  of  meatotomy  for  a  few  days,  until  it  has  healed 
to  a  larger  size,  sufficient  to  admit  the  instrument  easily. 

If  there  are  strictures  along  the  canal,  they  should  be  dilated,  if  soft  and 
dilatable ;  if  not,  they  should  be  cut  to  a  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  instrument 
before  cystoscopy  is  performed. 

Spasmodic  strictures  are  also  common,  but  they  usually  yield  to  instilla- 
tions of  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  cocain,  given  through  a  small  catheter,  or  by 
means  of  an  Ultzmann  syringe.  In  case,  however,  that  local  cocain  anesthesia  is 
not  sufficient,  a  general  anesthetic  should  be  administered,  preferably  nitrous- 
oxid  gas  alone  or  followed  by  ether. 

An  enlarged  prostate  that  bleeds  easily  should  be  treated  by  a  deep  urethral 
instillation  composed  of  equal  parts  of  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  cocain  and  a 
1 :  1,000  solution  of  adrenalin. 

Pelvic  exudates,  uterine  displacement  and  pelvic  tumors,  of  sufficient  size 
to  interfere  with  the  function  of  the  bladder  and  to  make  cystoscopy  difficult, 
are  of  enough  importance  to  call  for  a  vaginal  operation  in  the  first  instance  and 
an  abdominal  operation  for  the  other  two  conditions. 

Small,  Intolerant  and  Sensitive  Bladders. — Sometimes  a  few  irrigations 
of  the  bladder  will  dilate  it  sufficiently  to  allow  of  a  satisfactory  cystoscopy,  for 
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which  150  to  200  c.c.  (5  to  6  oz.)  is  usually  necessary.  Examinations  can,  how- 
ever, be  made  with  two  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  bladder,  and  I  have  made  them  with 
but  one  ounce  and  a  half,  by  means  of  an  indirect  instrument.  In  case  a  bladder 
is}  very  sensitive,  cocain  or  a  general  anesthetic  should  be  used,  as  many  blad- 
ders that  will  hold  but  from  one  to  two  ounces  under  other  circumstances 
will,  when  anesthetized  locally  or  generally,  retain  four  ounces  or  more. 
Twenty  grains  of  antipyrin  and  ten  minims  of  laudanum  in  an  ounce  of  water, 
injected  into  the  rectum  forty-five  minutes  before  cystoscopy,  will  often  relieve 
the  patient  sufficiently  to  permit  a  cystoscopic  examination. 

If  the  bladder  is  found  intolerant  and  will  not  hold  enough  fluid,  it  should 
be  emptied  and  half  an  ounce  of  a  one-per-cent  solution  of  cocain,  or  a  two-per- 
cent solution  of  eucain,  should  be  injected  into  the  bladder  through  a  catheter. 
Chismore,  of  San  Francisco,  in  doing  lithotomy  in  old  men,  used  to  inject  two 
or  three  ounces  of  a  three-per-cent  solution  of  cocain  into  the  bladder  as  a  mat- 
ter of  routine,  with  no  ill  effects.  Surgeons  differ  so  much  as  to  the  strength  of 
cocain  used,  that  it  is  really  a  matter  of  individual  experience.  In  the  ordinary 
case,  ten  one-half-grain  cocain  tablets  in  two  ounces  of  water,  making  a  one-half- 
per-cent  soluti(m,  is  sufficiently  strong  for  cystoscopic  use.  In  cases  of  severe 
tubercular  cystitis,  a  solution  of  the  niaxiinuni  strength  cannot  be  relied  on. 

If  cocain  does  not  produce  sufficient  anestliesia,  nitrous-oxid  gas  should  be 
used  during  the  introduction  of  the  instrument;  and  if  anesthesia  has  to  be 
continued,  ether  should  be  administered. 

Distention  Hematuria. — Under  ether,  patients  are  supposed  to  hold  more 
fluid  in  the  bladder  than  w^hen  examined  without  anesthetics.  If,  under  anes- 
thesia, the  bladder  holds  two  ounces  and  you  trv  to  insert  three  for  cystoscopy, 
you  may  have  a  pinkish  discoloration  of  the  fluid,  due  to  tlic  bladder  wall  being 
stretched  and  some  capillary  leakage  resulting,  or  else  bleeding  from  ulcera- 
tions, tumors  or  erosions.  Such  bladders  can  often  be  dilated,  under  anesthetics, 
better  bv  means  of  the  fountain  svrin<!:e  than  bv  tlie  i)iston  varietv.  In  this 
way,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  washing,  during  wliich  time  the  henuituria 
may  increase  somewhat,  perhaj)s  five  ounces  can  be  introduced  into  the  bladder. 
In  these  cases,  the  time  that  it  takes  for  tliis  amount  of  fluid  to  enter  should 
be  noted,  and  at  the  next  filling  a  certain  number  of  seconds  under  this  time 
should  be  allowed  the  fluid  to  run  in,  to  see  if  lieniaturia  is  caused.  If  hema- 
turia is  caused,  then,  the  next  time  the  bladder  is  filled,  allow  still  less  time  for 
its  filling;  and  so  on  until  a  j)oint  is  reached  where,  in  a  certain  time,  the 
amount  of  water  entering  the  bladder  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  a  j)ink  discolora- 
tion of  the  fluid.  On  the  following  injection  of  the  bladder,  if  five  seconds  less 
are  allowed,  you  will  be  sure  to  have  a  (*lear  fluid  for  cystoscopy. 

To  make  this  clear,  I  will  cite  one  or  two  cases.  A  patient  with  a  cystitis 
dependent  upon  a  hypertrophied  prostate  had  a  maximum  bladder  capacity  of 
two  ounces  of  urine.    Under  an  anesthetic,  his  bladder  held  three  ounces.    The 
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three  ounces  ran  in  through  the  catheter  in  forty-five  seconds.  The  next  time, 
fluid  was  allowed  to  run  in  for  one  minute ;  four  ounces  were  then  introduced, 
which  in  escaping  w^as  found  to  be  tinged  with  blood,  being  slightly  pink  in 
color.  At  the  next  filling  of  the  bladder,  a  minute  and  a  quarter  was  allowed 
and  five  ounces  entered.  The  escaping  fluid  was  then  of  a  more  reddish  color. 
The  next  time  it  was  allowed  to  run  in  for  about  a  minute  and  a  half,  and  six 
ounces  entered.  This  on  escaping  was  no  more  bloody  than  when  the  five  ounces 
had  been  injected.  The  next  time  four  ounces  were  put  in  in  one  minute  and 
the  fluid  was  clear.  Five  ounces  were  again  put  in,  which  showed  on  escaping 
a  pinkish  tinge,  but  not  as  marked  as  before.  It  was  then  felt  that  a  little  under 
four  ounces  would  be  tlie  sure  capacity  of  the  bladder  for  cystoscopy  without 
hematuria  while  unde^r  an  anesthetic.  This  was  accordingly  carried  out  by 
allowing  the  fluid  to  rim  in  for  fifty-five  seconds. 

Another  patient  with  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  could  hold  but  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  fluid  wlien  his  bladder  was  washed  out.  Under  an  anesthetic  two 
ounces  entered  in  half  a  minute,  ])rodueing  no  hematuria.  Three  ounces  entered 
in  forty-five  seconds,  producing  hematuria.^  On  introducing  two  ounces  again, 
there  was  no  hematuria.  Several  trials  were  made  with  three  ounces  both 
through  foimtain  and  ])ist()n  syringe,  and  each  produced  hematuria.  It  was 
found  that  two  and  one  half  ounces  ccmld  be  put  in  the  bladder  in  thirty-eight 
seconds  without  making  the  urine  bloody.  The  cystoscopic  examination  was 
then  made  with  this  anioimt  in  the  bladder.  It  must  alwavs  be  remembered  tliat 
a  very  sensitive  bladder,  particularly  in  tuberculosis,  will  not  dilate  to  its  full 
caj)acity,  even  under  general  anesthesia,  unless  it  is  pushed  to  a  point  at  which 
it  is  dangerous  to  life.     Ether  is  the  best  general  anesthetic  to  use. 

NORMAL  AND  PATHOLOGICAL  FINDINGS  WITH  THE   CYSTOSCOPE 

After  the  cystoscope  has  been  introduced  and  the  light  has  been  turned  on, 
it  is  always  advisable  to  pursue  a  certain  routine  in  the  order  of  examination, 
so  that  one  may  not  miss  any  part  of  the  bladder  in  the  survey  and  yet  may  per- 
form the  examination  with  as  few  movements  of  the  instrument  as  possible. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  indirect  cysioscopes  used  for  observation  which  are 
the  best  for  diagnostic  pur])Oses.  As  the  field  of  the  cystoscope  is  limited,  we 
must  form  a  picture  of  the  entire  interior  of  the  bladder  by  means  of  a  series 
of  partial  ])ictures  which  should  so  follow  each  other  as  the  instrument  moves 
that  we  gain  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  entire  organ.  The  rules  that 
Nitze  gave  for  this  jmrpose  may  be  set  down  here  for  reference,  although  each 
observer  will  necessarily  vary  his  method  somewhat,  according  to  his  own  prac- 
tical experience. 

Nitze  advised  that  tlie  anterior  and  upper  portions  of  the  bladder  be  in- 
spected first  and  the  fundus  and  trigone  last.     After  the  cystoscope  has  been  in- 
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trodu(*i!,  witli  tlie  mirror  pointing  upward  ami  tlio  instrument  parallel  with 
the  table,  its  beak  is  turned  ut  an  anj^lc  of  22.5°  toward  tliu  riglit  side  of  the 
patient  and  the  instrument  is  now 
poised  slowly  backward  until  the 
beak  touches  tlie  posterior  wall. 
The  field  of  the  oystoaoo|)e  tliua 
sweeps  over  a  section  of  the  an- 
terior and  npiw?r  vault  of  the 
Madder,  and  covers  part  of  the 
posterior  wall.  The  striji  of  the 
illuminated  bladder  pi >r responds 
in  width  to  the  imffle  of  tlie  prism 
wliicb  defines  the  widtJi  nf  the 
fiel<l.  As  soon  as  the  beak  touches 
the  posterior  wall,  it  is 
turned  still  farther  to  the 
riftht  (i,  e.,  at  an  aiiple  of 
45'  from  the  median 
line),   and   is   swept   for- 


Fw.  2l2o. — Inspection  op  the   Rladobh   with 

tllDIRECT  CtBTOBCOPR.      Thp  fXCIirj-ioil   llialfi'  • 

lisht  aide  of  the  bladfirr  at  ati  iitiuli'  uf  "J'^.a" 
the  median  line  ot  thf  hlafldor.  iiA,  iiikI  the  i-m-i 
made  bI  an  amtle  of  to",  IM.  hii  iiiul  Cr  xliow  s 
nrunioiu  on  the  li'ft  adf  ot  llii-  liliulili-r.  Thi'  i 
Mope  turned  down  iu  a  similiir  |Hii>ilii)ii  wiiitlcl 
ihow  the  triBonc.     [Fruni  Morrow,  ofti'r  Nitic 
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the  left  of  the  median  line.  With  these  four  motions,  two  to  the  left  and  two 
to  the  right,  practically  the  entire  upper  and  lateral  portions  of  the  bladder  are 
inspected  (Fig.  212a). 

There  remains  to  be  seen  now  the  fundus  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  in- 
ternal meatus.  For  this  purpose  the  instrument  is  turned  so  that  the  beak  points 
directly  downward  and  is  swept  from  side  to  side  from  behind  forward,  or  from 
before  backward,  until  every  portion  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  and  the 

trigone  lias  been  covered. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  all 
these  manipulations  must 
be  gentle  to  avoid  injuring 
the  bladder  wall.  Burning 
the  bladder  would  not  be 
liable  to  occur  with  the  cold 
lamp  now  generally  used 
in  this  country,  although  it 
was  common  when  the  hot 
lamp  was  in  use. 

The  direct  cystoscope  is 
not  so  good  for  observation 
purjioscs.  It  is  introduced 
with  its  obturator,  which 
is  then  withdrawn  and  the 
direct  telescope  inserted. 
It  is  then  pushed  well  hack 
into  the  bladder  and  its 
beak  is  tilted  up  and 
swept  from  side  to  side,  in 
this  way  showing  some  of 
the  roof  of  the  bladder 
with  the  adjoining  part  of 
the  anterior  wall ;  the  lat- 
eral and  posterior  walls 
are  then  examined  and  the 
instrument  is  drawn  for- 
ward until  the  interure- 
tcral  hand  and  the  trigone 
are  seen.  This  ai>i)lios  to  direct-air  or  water  cystoscopes,  while  another  telescope, 
made  by  W'appler,  with  an  oiH'uing  in  the  side  near  the  end,  allows  us  to  look 
back  at  an  acute  angle  at  the  nock  of  tlie  bladder  and  the  prostatic  base. 

Normal  Cystoscopic  Pictures. — It  is  necessary  for  the  practitioner  to  be 
familiar  with  tlie  appearance  of  the  normal  bladder  before  ho  can  understand 


Fio.  2126. — iNBPEcnoH  or  thb  Bladder  with  tbr  Dirkct 
Ctbtobcope.  The  bcuk  of  the  direct  cyiitoBcope  is  moved 
from  right  (o  Ipft  niid  uirt  neria  in  ciamiiiio^the  floor  and  rouf 
of  the  bladder,  sad  from  above  downward  in  euunioiiig  ita 
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die  conditions  seen  in  a  pathological  organ.  The  interior  of  the  bladder  as  illu- 
niinated  by  the  cystoscope  has  a  pale-yellow,  orange  or  a  pink  tinge,  depending 
for  its  exact  color  upon  the  lamp  and  prism  used.  A  number  of  branching  blood 
vessels  are  seen  outlined  upon  it  in  darker  red,  which  in  healthy  bladders  are 
clear-cut  and  finely  drawn.  The  upper  hemisphere  of  the  healthy  bladder  wall 
is  smooth,  but  as  the  cystoscope  is  drawn  over  the  posterior  wall  toward  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  at  its  base,  a  thickened,  slightly  redder  portion  is  brought  into 
view,  triangular  in  shape  and  tapering  toward  the  vesical  neck,  where  it  ends 
in  a  dark-red  color.  This  triangular  space,  with  sides  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  is  called  the  trigone.  Its  apex  corresponds  to  the  in- 
ternal meatus,  and  its  base  to  the  interureteral  band.  The  apex  is  on  the  base 
of  the  prostate  in  men,  which  is  a  dull  red,  or  crimson,  color.  The  female  blad- 
der differs  from  the  male  principally  in  not  showing  so  much  thickening  about 
the  internal  meatus,  nor  such  a  well-marked  trigone.  The  base  of  the  trigone 
sweeps  from  one  ureteral  opening  to  the  other  and  disap})ears  in  the  wall  of  the 
bladder  beyond  these  openings,  where  the  color  changes  to  an  orange  shade. 
On  either  side  of  the  trigone  is  the  paratrigonal  fossa. 

The  Finding  of  the  Ukktkkal  Oki kicks. — The  next  step  is  the  most 
important  of  the  whole  procedure,  namely,  the  finding  of  the  ureteral  mouths. 
With  the  direct  instrument,  it  is  more  difficult  to  iiisj)ect  the  bladder  walls  and 
consequently  the  position  of  the  instrument  must  be  changed  considerably  to 
accomplish  this.  The  instrument  in  the  bladder,  with  the  direct  telescope  in- 
serted, should  be  pushed  back  slowly,  in  the  median  line,  illuminating  the 
trigone  until  the  interureteral  fold  is  brought  into  view.  The  end  of  the  cys- 
toscope is  then  turned  from  the  right  to  the  left,  following  the  interureteral 
band,  until  an  angle  from  80^  to  40"^  from  the  per])en(licular  is  reached, 
when  the  ureteral  orifice  will  usually  be  brought  into  view.  This  is  the  theo- 
retical procedure,  but  practically  the  exact  modus  operandi  must  be  varied  to 
a  marked  extent,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  ureters,  which  varies  nonnally 
to  a  considerable  degree  according  to  various  j)eculiarities  of  the  bladder  of  the 
individual  examined. 

The  Appearance  of  the  Ureteral  Orifices. — The  ureteral  oj)enings  are 
at  the  two  posterior  angles  of  the  trigone  and  present  in  most  bladders  the  shape 
of  a  slightly  oblique,  dark-red  slit,  or  a  more  rounded  (lej)ression,  and  are  situ- 
ated upon  a  more  or  less  marked  ])apilla  or  prominence.  With  the  indirect 
cystoscope  and  the  patient  in  the  cystoscopic  position,  if  the  beak  is  turned 
downward,  the  part  of  the  bladder  before  us  will  be  the  base,  the  interureteral 
band  and  the  ureters. 

Difficulty  in  finding  the  ureter  in  a  healthy  bladder  dej^ends  usually  on  an 
insufficient  amount  of  fluid  and  the  cousecpieut  folding  in  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  places.  The  introduction  of  an  additional  amount  of  water  through 
the  irrigating  apparatus,  by  dilating  the  entire  wall,  will  stretch  out  these  folds 
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and  hrin^  tlie  ureters  into  view.  Tliis  is  best  aeeoiiiplished  as  follows:  The  irri- 
gating nozzle  of  the  eystoseoj)e  is  connected  with  tlu?  tube  of  a  fountain  syrinps 
or  the  tip  of  a  large  ])iston  syringe  is  inserted  into  a  small  j)iece  of  tubing  at- 
tached to  the  irrigating  nozzle,  and  the  fluid  slowly  injected,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  base  of  the  trigone  is  carefully  watched.  This  portion  of  the  bladder  is 
sometimes  out  of  position;  in  men,  usually  due  to  prostatic  involvement,  and 
in  women,  due  to  cvstocele.  In  such  cases,  the  finger,  a  rectal  bag  or  a  vaginal 
depressor  inserted  into  the  rectum  will  serve  to  push  it  to  a  better  position. 

Having  found  the  ureters,  it  is  well  to  examine  them  carefully,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  learning  their  shay)e  and  locality,  but  also  to  note  any  abnonnalities 
connected  with  .them  or  the  urine  thev  emit. 

The  ureteral  mouths  are  sometimes  so  dilated  as  to  resemble  diverticula^ 
and  I  have  at  times  been  able  in  this  condition,  after  a  |)erineal  urethrotomy, 
to  insert  the  tij)  of  my  forefinger  into  the  mouth  of  each  ureter. 

If  a  ureteral  mouth  is  ])rolapsed,  it  reminds  us  that  there  may  be  some  in- 
flammation of  it,  or,  more  ])robable,  that  a  calculus  is  j)resent  in  the  ureter  near 
the  opening  into  the  bladder,  not  perha])s  of  the  correct  shape  to  absolutely 
occlude  the  ureter,  but  sutficient  to  give  rise  to  ureteral  strain  and  a  consequent 
protrusicm  of  its  walls.  Sometimes  a  stone  can  be  seen  protruding  into  the 
bladder,  as  a  dark  s])ot  in  a  gaping  ureter. 

If  the  ureteral  o])enings  be  watched  for  a  tiiue  every  thirty  to  sixty  seconds, 
the  slit  may  be  seen  to  dilate  suddenly,  to  take  on  a  traus])arent  y)ink-orange 
hue  and  a  whirl  of  fluid  of  an  oily  ap])earance  is  seen  streaming  from  it  as  the 
result  of  the  expulsion  of  the  urine  from  the  ureters.  These  sjuirts  are  not 
svnchronous. 

In  disease,  the  ureteral  opening  is  often  markedly  altered  and  blood  and 
pus  may  be  seen  coming  from  it.  Blood  coming  from  the  ureters  is  almost  al- 
ways renal,  althoui^h  it  mav  be  ureteral.  It  usually  comes  down  mixed  with 
the  urine  and  is  often  squirted  out  like  a  thin  stream  of  red  ink,  although  clots, 
of  a  wormlike  apjiearance,  nuiy  descend.  Pus  comes  down  in  flakes  and  is  car- 
ried away  in  the  swirl  and  then  seen  to  scatter  and  fall  in  the  bladder,  or  else  a 
flake  mav  catch  in  the  ureteral  mouth  and  be  thrown  out  with  the  next  swirl; 
or  it  may  come  down  from  a  ureter  as  a  thick  mass  and  remain  hanging  in  the 
bladder  at  the  ureteral  mouth,  or  mixea  with  urine  giving  it  a  milklike  color,  or 
as  a  mealy  mixture*  which  is  shot  (uit  in  a  urinarv  swirl. 

Pathological  Findings  in  the  Bladder. — Cystoscojiy  tells  us  whether  the 
ureteral  orifices  are  both  present,  their  location,  shape  and  condition,  wdiether 
they  are  both  secreting  urine  normally,  and  whether  this  urine  is  clear,  purulent 
or  bloody.  It  also  enables  us  to  determine  wdtc^ther  the  sphincteral  margin  is 
normal  or  the  seat  of  disease,  such  as  inflanmiation,  ulceration,  papillomatous 
formation,  etc. ;  whether  the  trigone  is  normal  or  the  seat  of  inflammations  or 
new  growths;  or  wheth(»r  foreign  bodies  or  calcidi,  which  occur  in  a  majority 
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•»f  casos  in  this  region,  arc  present.  It  shows  us  the  i)res(»nee  iind  jn'ohahh'  chiir- 
ai'ter  of  new  growths;  the  presence*  and  jiosition  of  foreign  hodies  and  ealeuli ; 
ilie  presence  of  j)rostatic  hy|)ertrf>phy,  of  eystocele,  the  condition  of  the  wall 
of  the  bladder  and  wliether  it  is  the  seat  of  trabecnilar  bands  or  the  searlike  con- 
tractions of  pericystitis;  whether  it  is  normal  or  the  sc^at  of  inflammations, 
pnnts  of  hemorrhage,  ulcerations,  nodules,  new  growths,  vesicles  or  diverticuhe; 
wbetlier  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  is  encroached  upon  by  other  organs,  as  an 
enlarged  or  displaced  uterus  or  by  ])elvic  tumor-massos  or  exudates. 

Trabecui.-«,  Bajsds  and  PorniKs. — When  the  bladder  is  subjected  for  a 
lung  time  to  an  increased  strain,  the  muscular  wall  uuiy  becouie  more  or  les? 
hyj)ertrophied,  the  result  being  that  muscular  bands  develop  in  certain  parts  of 
the  bladder,  while  other  muscular  fibers  remain  unchanged.  When  we  look  into 
such  a  bladder,  we  notice  prominent  bands  or  trabeculie  crisscrossing  in  various 
directions  and  forming  an  irregular  network.  As  thc^  hypertroj)hy  goi's  on,  the 
liands  become  more  and  more  markedly  devfdoped,  resiMubling  the  intertwining 
of  the  rofits  of  trees  in  the  woods  or  swamps,  and  the  sj)aces  betwe(*n  them  be- 
come dark  depressions.  When  large  enough,  these  dej)ressi<»ns  are  called  diver- 
ticula?. With  an  increase  of  j)ressure  and  with  an  atonic  condition  of  the  de- 
pressed portions,  the  latter  becouie  veritable  j)ouclies,  wliicli  sometimes  have 
such  small  mouths  that  their  interior  cannot  be  ins])eeted.  In  fact,  in  nuiny 
bladders  removed  at  autopsy  the  j)ouclies  have  such  small  mouths  that  they  look 
like  distende<l  ureteral  orifices. 

Tral)eculation  is  easily  recognized  even  by  the  beginner  and  may  be  inter- 
pretCKl  as  a  sign  of  hy])ertro])hy  of  the  walls  due  to  some  con<lition  which  in- 
terferes with  the  emptying  of  tli(»  bladder.  The  (*ou<litions  uiay  be  a  small 
meatus,  a  stricture  or  enlarged  j)rostate  in  men,  and  di^j)lacement  of  the  bladder, 
adhesions  or  pressure  on  the  outside  of  the  bladder  in  women. 

Inflammations  of  tiik  I^laddkk. —  It  is  ditlicMilt  to  cystoscoiu'  a  ])atient 
with  an  acute  cvstitis  cm  account  of  the  verv  sensitive  conditiou  of  the  bladder. 
Inflammation  is  most  frequently  about  the  v(»sical  neck,  although  it  uuiy  ext(*nd 
throughout  the  viscus.  Less  fre(|uently  there  is  a  generalized  redflening  and  in- 
tense congestion  of  the  entire  bladder.  The  characteristic  changes  of  an  nmio. 
inflammation  consist  in  the  ])res(qice  of  reddened  areas  with  numy  enlarged 
bI«M)d  vessels,  with  the  presence  of  ])us  and  mucus — both  u])ou  the  walls  and  in 
the  fluid  which  becomes  raiiidlv  turbid — and   at  times  blood  oozinir  froui  the 
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walls  which  cpiickly  renders  the  field  obs(Mire.  When  we  make  a  closer  exam- 
ination of  the  mucosa  in  such  cases,  small  erosions,  which  have  a  dull  surface 
instead  of  the  normal  shiny  lining  of  the  wall,  and  localized  hemorrhagic  areas, 
which  appear  as  dark-red  patch(»s,  may  be  note<l. 

In  chronic  cystitis,  the  bladder  is  usually  j)ale  in  its  interior,  except  over  the 
trigone,  where  it  is  generally  thickene<l  and  reddened.  Reddened  j^atches  may 
also  be  noted  in  other  portions  of  the  wall,  however.     In  (*ases  of  long  standing, 
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with  hypertrophy  of  the  walls,  there  are  also  trabecular  and  pouches.  Accumu- 
lations of  pus  may  be  noted  adhering  to  the  walls,  or  hanging  or  waving  in  the 
fluid  in  the  form  of  shreds.  The  blood  vessels  are  turgid  in  places  and  circum- 
scribed ulcerating  areas  may  also  be  seen  in  this  condition. 

In  the  early  stages  of  chronic  cystitis,  there  is  no  perceptible  change  in  the 
volume  of  the  bladder,  but  later  on  there  may  be  hypertrophy,  or  an  interstitial 
inflammatory  process  with  a  contraction  of  the  viscus;  while  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  chronic  obstructive  cystitis,  there  may  be  a  dilatation  of  the  organ  due 
to  the  retention  of  urine.  When  this  takes  place,  the  mouths  of  the  ureters  will 
appear  to  be  enlarged  and  distorted. 

Simple  Ulcers  of  the  Bladder. — Simple  ulcers  may  be  either  single  or 
multiple.  If  single,  they  are  usually  large  and  accompanied  by  thickened  and 
elevated  edges  and  irregular  base  which  may  be  covered  by  a  collection  of  phos- 
phate-of-lime  salts  or  an  accumulation  of  pus.  Multiple  ulcers  are  usually 
smaller  and  less  marked.  They  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  epithelioma,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  large  and  have  a  coarse,  granular  base  covered  with  pus. 
They  are  generally  due  to  traumatism  and  heal,  leaving  scar  tissue. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Bladder. — Tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  pathological  conditions.  In  its  early  stages,  all  that  can  be  seen 
are  the  minute  lesions,  white,  yellow  or  gray,  surrounded  by  a  pink  aureola. 
These  are  seen  scattered  about  the  bladder,  often  in  clusters.  Later  they  break 
down  as  tubercular  ulcers  which  are  of  different  varieties.  There  may  be  a  clus- 
ter of  small  ulcers  resembling  a  cold  sore,  but  more  infiltrated,  usually  seen 
about  the  mouth  of  a  ureter ;  or  a  local  thickening  with  fine  ulcerations  on  its 
surface ;  or  a  superficial  ulcer  resembling  an  erosion  with  the  epithelia  removed, 
and  a  pink,  pulpy  surface  with  the  edges  but  slightly  marked  and  with  almost 
no  infiltration.  In  other  cases  the  bladder,  especially  the  trigone,  may  be  cov- 
ered with  small  ulcers,  the  wall  intensely  inflamed,  oozing  blood  and  contracted : 
this  is  spoken  of  as  hemorrhagic  cystitis.  In  this  last  class  of  cases,  which  are 
tubercular,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  bladder,  even  under  an 
anesthetic. 

When  ulcers  are  seen  around  the  ureteral  mouths,  we  must  suspect  a  tuber- 
cular renal  affection  on  that  side,  especially  when  such  ulcers  have  some  sur- 
rounding hyperemia  and  a  base  so  uneven  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  know  which 
of  its  various  recesses  is  the  opening  into  the  ureter.  In  advanced  cases  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  bladder,  the  organ  is  so  contracted  and  sensitive  that  cystos- 
copy cannot  be  satisfactorily  performed. 

Stone  in  the  Bladder. — Stone  in  the  bladder  can  usually  be  recognized 
quite  readily  with  the  cystoscopy  The  appearance  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder, 
next  to  a  tumor,  is  the  most  beautiful  sight  in  cystoscopy.  The  detection  and 
recognition  of  stones,  however,  is  not  so  simple  as  might  be  supposed.  The 
position  of  stones  varies  quite  markedly  with  the  position  of  the  patient.    When 
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the  patient  is  standing,  the  stone  tends  to  fall  down  into  the  depression  at  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  When  the  patient  is  lying  down,  the  stone  tends  to  fall 
back  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder.  When  reclining,  with  the  body 
elevated  at  a  moderate  angle  (145°  or  less),  the  stone  tends  to  rest  on  the 
trigone.  It  is  in  these  two  latter  positions  that  the  calculus  is  best  seen 
through  cystoscopy. 

The  appearance  of  stones  through  the  cystoscope  is  somewhat  deceptive,  as 
they  look  much  larger  than  they  really  are,  es])ecially  if  the  cystoscope  is  brought 
close  to  them.  The  shape  of  the  stones  cannot  always  be  accurately  determined 
with  the  cystoscope  and  some  stones  which  seem  fairly  well  rounded,  appear  like 
lozenges  when  they  are  removed. 

One  of  the  difficulties  often  mentioned  in  the  diagnosis  of  stones,  is  the 
tendency  which  they  have  to  lodge  in  pockets.  This  is  not  so  common  as  was 
formerly  believed  before  the  cystoscope  was  in  use.  The  principal  pocket  for 
stones  is  in  a  posterior  prostatic  i)ouch  in  men,  and  in  a  cvstoccle  pouch  in 
women.  Cystoscopy  can  do  more  to  show  the  ])rescnco  of  pocketed  stones  than 
the  stone-searcher  or  any  other  method  save  exploratory  incision.  A  cystoscOpic 
examination  should  be  made  in  every  case  in  whicli  stone  is  susj)ected,  and,  in 
fact,  in  every  case  of  chronic  cystitis  before  we  exclude  tlie  pn^sence  of  stone. 
Vesical  calculi  are  sometimes  not  detected  by  cyst()scoj)y,  and  I  have  seen  well- 
kno^\^l  genito-urinary  surgeons  fail  to  see  tliem  when  situated  in  tlie  postpros- 
tatic  pouch. 

Tumors  of  the  Bt^ddkr. — These  can  be  ])ropcrly  diagnosticated  only  with 
the  cystoscope.  They  vary  greatly  in  size  iroiu  tliat  of  a  split  ])ea  to  that  of  an 
orange  and  are  either  infiltrating,  sessile  or  pedunculated,  the  sessile  form  being 
more  common.  If  malignant,  the  surface  may  appear  granular  and  red  or 
whitish  and  covered  with  j)us  or  salts  like  ulcers  of  the  bladder.  Sessile  growths 
sometimes  apj)ear  like  a  luminous  cone  in  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  while  at  other 
times  they  have  a  cauliflower  a])pearance  or  a  warty  surface.  Pedunculated 
tumors  are  usually  more  vascular,  and  the  growth  is  not  so  dense.  The  small, 
pedunculated  growths  have  numerous  tendrils  that  wave  about  as  they  are 
struck  by  columns  of  urine  shot  from  the  ureters. 

Tumors  of  the  blacUler  frecpiently  bleed  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  use  the 
cystoscope  satisfactorily.  In  siu*h  cas(»s,  it  is  best  to  wash  out  first  with  hot 
b«>ric  acid  and  then  to  use  a  solution  of  adrenalin.  This  often  stops  the  hemor- 
rhage, but  sometimes  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  examination,  as  the  adrenalin 
shrivels  up  the  tumors  to  such  a  degree  that,  when  small,  they  cannot  be  seen. 
In  one  case  of  most  persistent  hemorrhage,  no  tumor  could  be  found  upon  cys- 
toscopic  examination ;  T  saw  sim])ly  a  dark  area  on  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  bladder  which  could  be  barely  made  ont  on  a(*count  of  the  rapid  discolora- 
tion of  the  fluid.  The  tumor,  which  was  afterwards  discovered  at  the  opera- 
tion, was  no  larger  than  a  very  small  French  pea  and  was  directly  in  the 
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line  of  the  incision  so  that  it  showed  only  when  the  retractors  were  taken 
away. 

The  posterior  w^all  of  a  hypertrophied  prostate  at  times  simulates  a  tumor, 
in  that  it  resembles  a  new  growth  with  a  granular  surface  w^hich  projects  into 
the  bladder;  at  other  times  a  bladder  tumor  develops  on  the  base  of  the  en- 
larged prostate,  showing  itself  as  a  papilloma. 

Malignant  tumors,  especially  those  situated  about  the  trigone,  which  is  the 
favorite  location,  are  often  red  and  indurated,  their  color  sometimes  resembling 
the  coral  of  a  boiled  lobster.  These  tumors  usually  have  an  irregular  surface 
which  may  he  granular  or  lenticulo-papular. 

Ruga?  sometimes  resemble  paj)illoma,  especially  if  they  have  suffered 
from  traumatism.  When  we  first  began  to  use  the  direct  cystoscope  in 
the  clinic,  numerous  papilloma  were  diagnosticated,  but  these  usually  disap- 
peared with  rest  and  bladder  washing.  Multiple  sessile  villous  tumors  of  the 
bladder  are  sometimes  seen,  but  slightly  elevated  and  covering  a  large  part  of 
the  bladder  area. 

In  prostatic  hypertrophy,  the  base  of  the  gland  often  projects  into  the  blad- 
der. A  dark  space  may  be  seen  behind  it,  which  is  a  favorite  seat  for  calculi. 
These  can  usually  be  seen  with  the  cystoscope  and  resemble  eggs  in  a  nest,  al- 
though they  are  occasionally  overlooked. 

Edema  Bui.losum  Vksi(\k. — Of  the  forms  of  edema  w^hich  affect  the 
human  bladder,  that  which  Kolischer  descril)es  as  ^'  edema  buUosum  "  is  per- 
haps the  most  characteristic,  and  certainly  the  most  interesting.  Circumscril)ed 
areas  of  the  vesical  mucous  membrane  appear  to  he  covered  by  vesicles  varying 
in  size  from  a  small  seed  to  a  pea,  often  closely  packed  together,  between  which 
white,  floating  particles  are  seen  adherent  at  one  end  to  the  bladder  wall,  the 
probable  remains  of  ruptured  vesicles.  They  are  situated  near  some  inflam- 
matory tissue  pressing  against  the  bladder  wall,  as  carcinoma  of  uterus,  tumors 
of  the  prostate,  i)elvic  tumors  and  in  connection  wnth  cystoscopic  burns,  pyosal- 
pinx,  parametritic  exudates  and  abscesses. 

Intravesical  Evidence  of  Perivesical  Processes  in  the  Female. — In 
women  with  bladder  symptoms,  a  condition  resembling  trabeculated  bladder  is 
often  seen.  Bierhoff  noticed  that  the  changes  were  confined  to  limited  por- 
tions of  the  bladder  wall  and  occurred  in  people  without  obstruction  or  difficulty 
in  urination,  but  w^ho  were  suffering,  or  had  formerly  suffered,  from  parame- 
tritis or  similar  trouble.  He  examined  443  cases.  In  214,  there  was  a  history 
of  parametritis  or  perimetritis.  In  264,  there  were  symptoms  referring  to  the 
urinary  organs  present.     In  180,  pericystitic  strands  were  seen. 

In  cases  of  j)erivesical  inflammation,  the  cystoscopic  picture  varies  accord- 
ing to  whether  it  has  extended  to  and  involved  the  bladder  wall,  or  only  the 
adjacent  tissues.  If  the  process  is  recent,  the  exudate  encroaches  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  upon  the  bladder,  the  distensibility  of  which  is,  to  a  corresponding 
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degree,  impaired.  If  the  exudate  is  unilateral,  the  excursions  of  the  cystoscoiic 
arc  limited  on  the  affected  side,  while  normally  free  on  the  unaffected  one. 
Similarly,  if  it  occupies  Douglas's  cul-de-sac,  the  uterus  tends  to  be  somewhat 
displaced  forward  and  the  excursions  are  limited  toward  the  iK)sterior  wall  of 
the  bladder.  In  all  these  cases,  if  any  amount  of  exudation  is  marked,  the  blad- 
der wall  will  be  seen  to  bulge  inward  over  the  site  of  the  exudate.  When  an 
inflammatory  process  in  the  tissues  adjacent  to  the  bladder  extends  to  and  in- 
volves the  wall  of  this  viscus,  as  in  cases  of  salpinjritis  and  perisalpingitis, 
*'  edema  buUosum  "  is  often  present. 

When  the  process  is  an  old  one  and  the  exudate  has  gone  on  to  organization, 
the  cystoscopic  picture  is  an  entirely  different  one.  In  the  same  way  that  dis- 
placements of  the  uterus  and  adnexa  may  be  caused  by  tlie  traction  of  the 
fibrous  strands,  resulting  from  the  contraction  and  organization  of  an  inflam- 
matory exudate,  we  may  have  the  bladder  affected  by  these  strands  pulling  upon 
parts  of  its  wall.  The  most  characteristic  appearance,  how(»ver,  in  these  cases, 
is  the  presence,  over  parts  of  the  bladder  wall,  of  sliarp,  scarlikc  formations, 
which  rise,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  above  the  surrounding  wall,  have  a  yellow- 
ish-white color  and  tend  to  fimbriate  at  the  ends.  The  parts  usually  affected 
are  the  lower  lateral  and  the  upper  posterior,  and  the  postero-lateral  portions  of 
the  bladder. 

The  pericystitic  strands  are  limited  to  certain  (•ircumscril)ed  portions  of  the 
bladder  wall,  and  are  less  marked  above  the  surface  than  regular  trabecuhe.  They 
tend  to  have  fimbriated  extremities  and  are  of  sharp  contour.  These  conditions 
of  the  female  bladder,  described  by  Hierhoff,  were  fretpiently  noticed  by  me  in 
my  gynecological  ward  at  the  City  Hospital,  and  the  oj)erations  confirmed  the 
cystoscopic  and  gj'necological  examination  made.  His  admirable  description 
of  these  conditions  from  the  view  point  of  a  eystoscopist,  cleared  for  me  many 
an  uncertainty  which  I  did  not  understand  prior  to  reading  his  work. 

CATHETERIZATION   OF  THE  URETERS 

Catheterization  of  the  ureters  has  always  been  a  difticidt  procedure  and  for- 
merly surgeons  went  abroad  to  learn  it,  wh(»n  they  could  as  well  have  mastered 
it  at  home  if  they  had  had  the  necessary  amount  of  ])atienee.  Ordinarily  in 
the  past,  the  practitioner  bought  a  cystoscopc*  and  looked  for  a  case  to  work 
upon.  He  at  last  found  one  and,  not  1km ng  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
examination,  he  hurt  his  patient  and  did  not  accomplish  the  catheterization. 
After  a  few  more  trials,  he  usually  gave  it  up  and  put  his  cystoscoi)e  away  on 
the  shelf,  where  it  soon  l)ecame  an  imused  instnnncnt. 

How  to  Acquire  the  Knowledge. — It  is  advisable  for  the  })ractitioner  to 
buy  a  phantom  (artificial)  bladder  (Fig.  213)  and  to  practice  upon  it  for  a 
while ;  or  to  use  for  this  purpose  half  of  a  rubber  ball  with  openings  correspond- 
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ii-  in  the  liall  and  lie  can  practice  catlifter- 
izing  the  other  Iwn  opi^nings. 

He  ahonlil  then  obtaia  a  position  in 
some  clinic  with  the  neoeaaary  clinical 
material,  and  every  day  he  should  keep 
certain  of  the  patients  after  the  others 
have  gone  and  practice  wanhinff  out  their 
bladders,  examining  them  and  aearchiog 
for  the  nreters.  After  he  has  found 
them  in  the  way  I  have  s[Token  of,  he  can 
catheterize  them,  although  it  might  re- 
qnire  three  months  to  find  them  easily 
in  normal  cases  ( Fig.  214), 

In  everything  that  one  undertakes  in 
the  line  of  professional  work,  there  arc 
ilifficullies  to  l»e  encountered.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  palpate  the  pelvic  and  abdominal 
organs;  to  detect  the  abnormal  sounds  in 
the  lungs  and  heart  with  the  stethoscope ; 
to  examine  intelligently  the  eye  with  the 
ophthalmo9co]ie ;  to  make  a  diagnosis  of 
the  condition  of  the  larynx;  lo  see  the 


.  ATRETiHiEATiuN  ur  TAB  UliBTEBS.    The  relstive  pomtiob  of  the  pyatnacoix-  to  the 
luui  the  operator  juit  about  to  piuh  the  oathoter  in  by  the  dimt  method. 
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posterior  nares,  or  to  catheterize  the  Eustachian  tubes.  It  is  also  difficult  to 
cjsstoecope  a  patient  and  catheterize  the  ureters,  and  one  must  not  be  discour- 
aged because  he  fails  and  hears  those  who  have  acquired  the  art  speak  of  it  as 
easy.  It  must  be  remembered  that  no  one  is  born  a  cystoscopist  and  that  every- 
one who  learns  cystoscopy  causes  more  or  less  harm  to  patients'  bladders  before 
he  becomes  proficient. 

I  have  seen  the  most  expert  surgeons  fail  to  catheterize  the  ureters  after 
trying  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  T  have  seen  them  at  times  fail  in  two  cases  out 
of  three  even  after  they  have  had  long  experience. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  cystoscopic  eye  and  the  cystoscopic  fingers,  one  must 
look  many  times  into  the  bladder  and  into  many  bladders.  He  must  cultivate 
persistence,  patience  and  precision.    It  is  easy  for  a  man  in  a  large  city  to  learn, 


Fig.  215. — The  Same  Position  as  in  Fio.  214,  to  Show  the  Position  of  the  Hands  in 

Catheterization. 

if  he  is  willing  to  take  the  time,  for,  after  trying  a  number  of  times  without 
success,  he  can  go  to  one  of  his  friends  interested  in  that  brancli  who  will  show 
him  the  way;  but  in  smaller  coiuniunities  it  is  more  difficult,  and  one  is  more 
easily  discouraged  if  he  is  not  persivstent.  A  well-known  surgeon  in  a  city  of 
150,000  inhabitants  in  which  there  was  no  one  who  could  do  cystoscopy  or  cathe- 
terize the  ureters,  cut  both  ureters  in  (loin«r  a  hvsterc<*tomv.  II(»  conchidcMl  that 
if  the  patient  had  had  catheters  in  the  ureters,  tlu»  accident  would  not  have 
happened  and  he  accordingly  bought  an  air-catheterizing  cystosco])e.  He  exam- 
ined bladders  religiously  for  one  year  before  he  could  see  the  ureters.  He  was 
then  able  to  find  them  and  he  catheterized  fifty  successive  cases  before  doing 
hysterectomy.  He  accom])lished  his  purpose  and  for  a  long  time  was  the  only 
thorough  cystoscopist  in  his  city. 


The  Instruments.' — At  presfni  al]  tlie  nnjdfls  uf  catlioterizing  cystosco|)fs 
made  in  lliis  coimtry  have  the  double  canal  and  can  be  used  for  observation  as 
well ;  therefore,  in  considering  the  subject  of  catbeterizing  the  ureters,  only  the 
double-cathelerizing  instruments  will  be  mentioned.  The  ureteral  catheters 
should  be  Nos.  0  to  S  French  scale,  the  latter  lieing  the  better  size  to  prevent  the 
leakage  of  urine  along  the  sides.  A  catheter  with  a  tip  No,  6  French  gradually 
increasing  in  size  toward  the  proximal  end  is  moat  desirable. 

TuE  DiBKcT  Instrument. — The  ureters  having  been  seen  as  outlined 
inider  cystoscopy,  a  catheter  is  first  passed  up  the  ureteral  o|jeniug  on  one 
aide  and   tlieii   the  iustnuuent   is  moved   alimg  the  interureteral  baud  to  the 

other  ureler,  and  the  reuiaiu- 

iug  catheter  is  pusheil  up  in 
the  same  way  {Figs.  215, 
-1(5). 

The  same  metliod  applies 
lo  the  air  cystoscope,  which  is 
also  direct.  When  the  ure- 
teral oritice  cannot  l)e  seen, 
more  water  should  be  added 
by  the  piston  syringe,  in  the 
ease  of  water  cystoscopy;  or 
more  air  by  means  of  a 
pump,  if  the  air  cystoscope  is 
used. 

TuE      InDIIIECT      IXSTRI- 

MKNT. — The  Bierhoff  inalru- 
uieut  is  the  one  used  in  this 
description,  and  presents 
more  difhcultiea  in  ureteral 
catheterizatiou  than  does  the 
direct  inslrumeut,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  move  the  cathe- 
ter toward  the  ureler  in  an 
augle  instead  of  in  a  straight 
line.  In  other  words,  one 
iiiusi  dip  the  end  of  the  cathe- 
ter into  the  opening  instead 
of  pushing  it  straight  in.  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  as  the  image  is  inverted,  the  movement  is  liable  at 
first  to  appear  atactic,  and  tlie  examiner  must  eona«]uently  leani  to  turn  tlu' 
wheel  on  the  side  of  the  shaft  in  what  seems  to  l>e  the  wrong  way,  in  order  lo 
make  the  point  of  the  catheter  move  in  the  right  direction.     The  ureters  are 


Flo.  218. — Cathbtewhtion  of  the  Uhktbb*.  The  rigbt 
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from 


u(  tlie  extremities  of  the  lij-putlieniise  of  n  triangle  represented  hy  the 
□rvteral  band,  the  apex  of  which  is  the  intevnal  urinary  meatus.     In  1 
for  th«  ureters,  the  floor  of  the  bladder  must  be  compared  to  the  dial  of  a 
the  central  point  of  which  should  be  that  from  which  the  catheter  protriidt 
the  instrument,  in  which  case  the 
opening  of  the  right  ureter  should 
<7orreai>ond  to  twenty-five  niiiitite.s 
before  the  hour  and  the  left  ureter 
twenty-five  minutes  after. 

When  tlie  catheter  is  in  place 
and  the  examiner,  Iwikinp  at  the 
ureteral  mouth,  endeavors  ti>  in- 
sert the  tip  of  the  calheler,  he 
finds  that  it  tends  to  catch  '>u  tlic 
side  of  the  trigone,  or  reach  over 
it.  The  wheel  on  the  side  of  the 
liliaft  of  the  instnmient  is  then 
tiim<K],  which  projects  a  knee  or 
finger  on  'tlie  concave  surface  of 
the  instrument  near  its  hase  in 
Hiicb  a  way  that  it  moves  the  end 
of  the  catlieter  in  front  of  the 
ureter  mouth.  When  the  catheter 
lip  has  reached  this  position,  the 
fingers  are  removed  from  the 
wheel  and  grasp  tlie  catheter  and 
gently  push  it  into  the  ureter. 
The  finger  is  then  turned  di>wn 
again  and  the  other  ureter  is  lo- 
cated. During  this  latter  pn)- 
cedure,  the  first  catheter  moves 
entirely  Out  of  the  field  of  vision, 
and  may  be  entirely  disregarded 
by  the  operator.  The  second  ureter 
ta  now  catheterized  (Fig.  21"). 
the  knee  again  turned  tlomi  and 
the  instnimeni  turned  so  that  the  operator  may  assure  himself,  before  with- 
drawing it,  that  Iwth  catheters  are  m  situ  (Figs,  218  and  21i>).  The  cystoscope 
is  then  turned  within  the  catheterizing  portion,  so  that  the  boak  points  toward 
the  median  line  of  the  ahdoniinal  wall,  the  catheterizing  portion  meanwhile 
being  held,  and 'continuing  to  point  downward.  The  instrument  ia  then  slowly 
withdrawn,  its  removal  being  compensated  for  by  a  gradual  insertion  of  more 


Fio.  217. — Cathbtbhiiation  ■ 
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of  the  catlipfora  into  the  canniiliv.  When  the  knoes  of  tlio  instnimcnt,  with  rhe 
catheters,  appear  at  the  iiieatos,  the  catheters  are  fixed  at  the  urethral  uritice 
with  one  hiiu<J,  and  the  cystosoope  steadily  withdrawn  with  the  other.  In 
performing  cyslosL-opy,  the  catheters  should  be  of  different  colors,  so  that  they 
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the  iir<Tt(TBl  cnthctfT  |Hiiuts  U 
"twenty-five  minutra  lifter. " 


can  be  easily  distinguisherl  from  one  another,  as  a  black  and  a  brown,  or  a  black 
and  a  striped  catheter.  The  colh-cling  Iwttles  shonld  also  he  marked  right  and 
left.  It  is  thus  an  easy  matter  to  distin^iish  and  collect  the  separated  urines. 
With  tlie  present  system  of  h^nses  in  the  Wappler  cy8to3<ro]ies  the  image  is  not 
inverted  and  the  catheters  can  easily  be  introduced  without  resorting  to  the 
manenvers  just  described. 

Should  the  urine  become  turhid  during  the  course  of  the  examination,  the 
catlieters  should  be  withdrawn  and  rubber  tulies  attached  to  (he  irrigating  noz- 
zles connected  with  the  cannulas  after  which  the  solution  shonld  be  forced 
through  one  of  the  tubes  from  a  fountain  or  piston  syringe.  The  streams 
then,  flowing  through  separate  tubes,  are  kept  distinct,  and  the  one  tube  may 
be  used  for  the  inflow,  the  other  for  the  outflow.  In  refilling,  after  irrigation, 
one  stopcock  is  closed,  and  the  bladder  filleil  through  the  other  tul)e. 

The  Rhythm  of  Ureteral  Secretion — How  to  Remedy  It  When  Interfered 
with.— After  the  catheters  are  inserted,  the  plugs,  if  used,  arc  removed  frum 
the  cuds  and  the  urine  is  collected  in  differeiil  tesl-tubcs  or  liotiles.  Normally 
the  urine  will  be  seen  to  come  in  dribbles,  interrupted  periodically,  each  dribble 
consisting  of  about  ten  or  twelve  drops.  If  the  urine  does  not  flow  from  one 
side,  it  is  probable  that  the  catheter  is  blocked  with  pus  or  mucus,  and  should 
be  aspirated.  If  this  ia  not  successful  in  reestablishing  the  flow,  a  small  but 
measured  amount  of  boric-acid  solution  should  be  injected  to  clear  the  eathe- 
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ter,  by  means  of  a  hand  syringe  inserted  into  the  end  of  the  catheter.  It 
must  l)e  noted  whether  this  all  conies  away  or  not  and  its  appearance  after  it 
comes  away  as  compared  with  the  solntion  before  injection.  A  clear  fluid  in- 
jected and  a  turbid  one  coming  away  would  indicate  pus ;  a  bloody  one  coming 
away,  hemorrhage;  a  less  amount  of  turbid  fluid  coming  away  would  show  that 
some  debris  has  plugged  the  catheter.  If  the  fluid  comes  away  clear,  it  shows 
that  the  pelvis  is  normal.  If  no  fluid  enters,  it  shows  that  the  catheter  was 
plugged  before  using  it  and  it  should  be  withdrawn  and  cleaned,  or  else  an- 
other one  used.  This  shows  the  iuiportanco  of  testing  the  catheters  always 
before  using  them  and  washing  them  out  immediately  afterwards.  If  but  one 
ureter  can  be  catheterized,  a  soft-rubber  catheter  should  be  left  in  the  emptied 

bladder  to  collect  tlie  urine  from  the  otlier  kidnev. 

«■ 

The  catheterization  of  both  ureters  at  the  same  time  is  very  important,  as  it 
shows  us  the  comparative  secreting  activity  of  the  kidneys.  We  know  that  the  kid- 
neys secrete  normally  about  forty-eight  ounces  of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours ;  or 
that  each  organ  will  average  an  ounce  an  hour.  This  gives  a  certain  standard  for 
us  to  compare  the  urines  with,  although  we  know  that  there  are  certain  conditions 
dt'jiending  upon  ureteral  catheterizations  which  influence  in  a  way  the  secre- 
tion of  urine.  Changes  in  the  rapidity  of  secretion  of  the  two  specimens,  of 
the  color  and  the  clearness  are  also  noted,  as  w(41  as  tlu?  appearance  of  the 
e^doring  matter  in  case  it  is  giv(»n  for  testing  the  function  of  the  res|)ectivo 
kidnevs. 

If,  on  inserting  a  ureteral  catlieter  into  tlie  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  a  few 
drachms  of  urine  of  normal  aj)]H'arance  pours  (l(>\vu  from  that  side,  it  is 
a  case  of  renal  retention ;  wh(»reas,  if  it  be  of  a  whitish,  turbid  flow,  j)yonephrosis 
is  probably  present  in  that  kidney. 

The  primary  purpose  of  ureteral  catheterization  is  the  deteruiinaticm  of  the 
presence  of  both  kidneys,  their  function  and  a  coni|)arative  examination  of 
the  urine  from  each.  After  tlie  urin(»s  from  each  side  have  been  collected,  thev 
should  be  examined  separately,  and  the  examination  recorthnl  on  blanks  marked 
right  and  left  kidney. 

Diagnostic  Value  of  Ureteral  Catheterization  in  Ureteral  Diseases. — Tre- 
teral  catheterization,  furthernion*,  is  ns(*ful  to  recognize  the  presence  of  and  to 
hxjate  olistruction  in  the  ureter  due  to  strictures,  bends  or  kinks  (movable  kid- 
ney), valvular  formation,  stones  and  the  pressure  (►f  bauds  of  adhesions  or 
adjacent  tumors.  Furthermore,  this  ))rocedure  may  be  employed  for  the 
diagnosis  of  inflamnuition,  distention  or  su])j)uration  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney. 

Ureteral  Catheterization  as  a  Therapeutic  Procedure. — As  a  therapeutic 
prc)ce<lure,  catheterization  nuiy  he  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  kid- 
ney drainage  by  dilating  the  narrowest  ])arts  of  the  ureter;  fiu-  the  purpose  of 
irrigating  and  treating  the  ureters  and  the  ]H*lvis  when  they  are  inflamed.     A 
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catheter  in  the  ureter  can  also  be  employed  as  a  guide  in  some  abdominal  and 
pelvic  operations,  and  as  a  means  of  permanent  drainage.  By  introducing  a 
catheter,  provided  with  a  silver  or  lead  mandrel,  and  then  exposing  the  abdomen 
to  X-rays,  the  course  of  the  ureter  can  be  accurately  mapped  out  and  strictures, 
calculi  or  displacements  of  the  renal  pelvis  can  be  detected. 

The  Importance  of  Ureteral  Catheterization  in  Pelvic  Operations. — Ure- 
teral catheterization  is  also  an  important  step,  prior  to  hysterectomy,  in  cases  of 
malignant  growths  of  the  uterus,  as  the  independent  tumors  in  the  abdomen,  not 
connected  with  the  kidneys  or  ureters,  can  thus  be  made  out. 

Dangers  and  Complicatons  of  Ureteral  Catheterizations. — These  are  gen- 
erally slight,  provided  two  conditions  are  fulfilled.  The  first  is  not  to  work  too 
long  on  any  one  occasion,  but,  if  unsuccessful  after  working  a  short  time,  to 
have  the  patient  call  again  and  to  repeat  the  calls  imtil  the  catheterization  is 
successful.  Tlie  second  important  point  is  to  be  careful  not  to  use  imdue  vio- 
lence in  the  introduction  of  the  instrument.  It  is  needless  to  mention  the  im- 
portance of  as  jxjrfect  asepsis  and  antisepsis  as  possible,  both  in  the  preparation 
of  the  bladder  for  the  eiicain  or  cocain,  and  in  every  manipulation  connected 
with  the  procedure. 

It  is  remarkable  how  rarely  infections  of  the  pelvis  and  ureters  occur  if 
proper  precautions  are  taken  in  catheterizing  the  ureters.  At  the  Post-Gradu- 
ate Clinic,  where  several  hundred  cystoscopies  and  ureteral  catheterizations 
have  been  performed  in  the  past  few  years,  no  distinct  cases  of  renal  or  pelvic 
infection  following  ureteral  catheterization  have  been  noticed,  although  numer- 
ous attacks  of  urinary  fever  have  followed  in  patients  whose  urethra,  bladder 
or  kidneys  were  already  infected.  The  prophylactic  injection  of  solutions  of 
silver  nitrate,  1 :  2,000,  with  a  syringe  through  the  ureteral  catheter  and  into 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  the  washing  of  the  bladder  with  the  same  solution 
after  every  ureteral  catheterization,  has  been  carried  out  in  these  cases  as  a  mat- 
ter of  routine.  This  has  proved  to  be  a  useful  precaution  against  the  exten- 
sion of  existing  infections  and  the  prevention  of  a  new  infection. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  certain  amoimt  of  blood  and  a  certain  niimber 
of  ureteral  epithelia  are  often  found  in  the  catheterized  specimens  of  urine,  sim- 
ply as  a  result  of  the  mechanical  effect  of  tiie  catheters  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. This  should  be  iKirne  in  mind  in  judging  the  results  of  the  urinary 
examinations  of  the  separate  urines. 

Ureteral  catheterization  has  now  become  so  universally  recognized  as  a 
method  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  plead  in 
its  favor  or  to  refute  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  it  by  surgeons 
who  were  so  conservative  that  they  did  not  care  to  employ  this  procedure.  The 
technique  is  difficult  to  acquire,  but  with  practice,  patience  and  perseverance, 
there  is  no  reason  why  anyone  possessed  of  moderate  dexterity,  cannot  become 
expert. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  CYSTOSCOPY  IN  THE  AUTHOR'S  CLINIC 

For  a  long  time,  although  there  were  assistants  in  the  clinic  who  had 
studied  cystoscopy  and  ureteral  catheterization  abroad,  the  cystoscopy  was 
performed  by  me  alone  and  none  of  them  could  catheterize  the  ureters. 
To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  I  accordingly  established  a  cystoscopic  room, 
which  was  probably  the  first  one  in  this  country,  connected  with  a  clinic 
for  routine  cystoscopy.  Now  every  assistant  coming  to  the  clinic  has  to 
go  through  a  certain  course  of  service — three  months  in  each  department 
of  the  clinic — so  that  it  requires  from  one  to  two  years  for  him  to  reach  the 
cystoscopic  room.  Here  he  is  on  duty  for  three  months,  washing  out  bladders 
and  preparing  patients  for  cystoscopy,  and  then  for  throe  months  more  in  per- 
forming cystoscopy  and  in  catheterizing  the  ureters,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  has  become  verj'  proficient. 

The  result  has  been  that  we  have  developed  a  cystoscopic  school  and  some 
of  the  most  expert  cystoscopists  in  this  country  have  served  tonus  in  our  clinic. 

It  requires  about  six  weeks  for  each  man  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
bladder,  and  six  weeks  more  for  him  to  be  able  to  catheterize  the  ureters.  For- 
merly, physicians  returning  from  Europe  wore  constantly  telling  us  about  the 
dexterity  with  which  certain  surgeons  abroad,  who  taught  thoui,  could  cathe- 
terize the  ureters.  When  they  attempted  to  show  their  technique,  however,  they 
usually  failed.  At  present,  they  find  tfiat  our  methods  of  catheterization  are 
the  simplest  and  that  our  cystosco])ist3  have  more  speed  than  those  in  Europe. 
On  one  occasion  when  the  question  of  quickness  was  being  discussed  by  a  body 
of  men  visiting  the  clinic,  I  requested  the  cystoscopist  in  charge  of  the  room 
to  illustrate  the  speed  of  our  American  method.  Ho  filled  the  patient's  bladder 
witji  solution,  inserted  the  cystoscopo  and  cathetorizod  both  ureters  in  twenty- 
nine  seconds. 

I  do  not  approve  of  those  trials  of  sj)oed  and  it  was  the  only  time  in  our 
work  of  ureteral  catheterization  in  the  clinic  that  it  has  been  indulged  in,  as  I 
feel  that,  while  showing  the  dexterity  of  the  operator,  it  detracts  from  the  care- 
ful and  conservative  methods  which  it  is  our  endeavor  always  to  carry  out  in 
bladder  work. 

After  the  cystoscopic  examination,  either  for  observation  or  ureteral  cathe- 
terization, is  finished,  the  patient  is  again  plac^ed  in  the  horizontal  ]K)sition,  a 
catheter  is  introduced  and  the  bladder  is  emptied,  after  which  it  is  washed  out 
with  a  1 : 4,000  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  is  also  the  urethra. 

Fifteen  grains  of  urotropin  in  a  glass  of  water  is  given  by  mouth,  and  a 
suppository  is  inserted  containing  ton  grains  of  quinin  and  one  quarter  of 
a  grain  of  morphin  to  prevent  an  attack  of  urethral  fever. 

Fig.  220  is  a  chart  showing  bladder  laid  0{)en,  used  by  me  in  depicting  blad- 
der lesions  seen  by  cystoscopy. 
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RpactioD  after  cjfltoaeopy  in  ilne  to  the  patk'iit's  spasmoJic  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  the  instrument  through  the  urethra,  which  causes  a  tramiiatisni  and 
consequently  a  urethral  fever  in  case  the  urine  or  the  canal  is  infected.  Thi* 
is  intensified  in  a  dauiaped  condition  of  the  kidneys.     A  slight  reacliou  may 


(K*cnr  even  though  asepsis  and  antisepsis  is  jierfect,  ami  the  hladder  and  urethra 
are  washed  out  after  it  by  silver  solution,  and  morphin  and  quiniu  solution  is 
given. 

QUESTIONS  REGARDING   CYSTOSCOPY 

In  concluding  ihis  chapter,  I  will  consider  the  (juestlons  that  have  been  a 
frequently  asked  lue  regarding  cystoscopy: 

(1)  Which  is  the  better  instrument,  the  direct  or  the  indirect? 

(2)  Which  is  the  better  instrument,  the  air  or  water  cystoscope? 

(3)  Which  is  the  easier  to  catheterize,  a  man  or  a  woman  J 

(1)  As  to  the  question,  whicli  is  the  lietter  instrument,  the  direct  or  in- 
direct, I  will  say  that  the  indirect  is  the  ln-Iler.  This  is  esjiecially  rriii-  in 
ihc  hands  of  the  cystoseopist  who  is  an  expert  in  rhe  use  of  both  instruments, 
as  with  an  indirect  you  can  examine  the  interior  of  the  bladder  better,  which  is 
the  object  of  cystoscopy.  Yon  can  also  see  and  pass  the  catheter  into  any  tirwter 
that  can  he  catheterized  by  the  direct  instrument,  besides  introducing  it  into 
many  ureters  that  <'annot  l>e  cathetcrized  by  the  direct  cysloscope  on  account 
of  nn  cnlargi^d  iirtwtate,  a  displaced  or  deformed  bladder,  or  a  cystocele. 
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With  the  direct  instrument,  it  is  much  easier  to  catheterizc  the  ureters  of 
ninety-live  per  cent  of  the  patients,  if  this  percentage  can  be  catheterized ;  I 
feel  quite  certain  that  they  cannot  be,  the  first  time,  in  pathological  cases.  Once 
the  ureters  are  seen,  the  catheters  can  easily  be  introduced,  as  they  are  simply 
pushed  straight  into  the  openings.  The  direct  cystoscope,  however,  does  not 
give  the  examiner  as  good  a  view  of  the  entire  bladder  and,  therefore,  is  not 
such  a  good  instrument  for  obser%^ation.  This  led  me  to  bring  out  the  cystoscope 
that  I  have  described,  as  it  stands  for  the  teacliing  in  the  clinic — namely,  ex- 
amine the  bladder  with  the  indirect  telescope ;  withdraw  it,  introduce  tlie  direct- 
catheterizing  apparatus  and  cathetcrize  the  ureters. 

(2)  Which  is  the  better  instrument,  the  air  or  tlie  water  cystoscope?  The 
water  cystoscope  is  certainly  better,  as  the  indirect  instrument,  which  is  the 
best  general  cystoscope,  can  only  be  used  successfully  in  a  water  medium. 

There  is,  consequently,  remaining  for  discussion,  only  that  part  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  relative  merits  of  direct-air  and  water  cystoscopes,  and  here  again  I 
believe  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  eases,  the  direct-water  cystoscope  is  prefer- 
able. A  bladder  dilated  with  water  is  more  tolerant  than  when  dilated  with 
air,  and  it  is  less  liable  to  traumatism,  as  the  maneuvers  are  made  in  a  field 
full  of  an  antiseptic  solution. 

Formerly  the  air  cystoscope  could  not  be  used,  as  the  cystoscopic  lamps 
were  too  hot  and  would  burn  the  bladder,  and  cystoscopy  had  to  be  performed 
in  a  water  medium.  The  advent  of  tlie  Alignon  cold  lamp,  brought  out  by  Pres- 
ton of  the  Electro-Surgical  Company  of  Rochester,  and  introduced  into  the 
instruments  devised  by  Dr.  Koch  and  Dr.  Lewis,  made  air  cystoscopy  practical, 
on  account  of  the  bladder  being  able  to  tolerate  the  cold  lamp. 

There  are  advantages  that  an  air  cystoscope  has  in  certain  cases,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  a  large  amount  of  pus  is  coming  down  the  ureter  from  a  kidney 
and  clouding  the  fluid  in  the  bladder  or  when  blood  coming  from  the  kidney 
renders  the  fluid  medium  difficult  to  see  through,  in  either  of  which  cases  the 
diseased  kidnev  would  be  determined  and  the  ureters  easily  catheterized  by  the 
air  in.strument.  It  is  also  valuable  in  certain  cases  of  cvstitis  with  bladder  sac- 
culation.  In  the  treatment  of  certain  conditions,  it  should  be  more  suitable 
than  the  water  instrument,  as  in  curetting  or  cauterizing  ulcers  of  the  bladder. 

It  is,  however,  a  more  difficult  instrument  to  use  than  the  water  cystoscope, 
as  the  patient  complains  of  pain,  and  is  kept  in  position  with  difficulty ;  while 
the  leaking  of  air,  and  the  bubbling  up  of  air  and  urine  disturbs  the  composure 
of  the  examiner.  These  causes  have  been  sufficient  to  make  the  majority  of 
the  practitioners  who  have  purchased  the  instrument  put  it  away,  and  its  use 
is  limited  to  the  specialist  with  an  abundance  of  material.  There  is,  however, 
a  great  field  for  the  air  cystoscope  if  alterations  can  be  made  by  which  the  patho- 
logical field  in  the  bladder  can  be  kept  sufficiently  smoothed  out  by  air  dilatation 
to  allow  operative  work  to  be  done  through  the  instrument.     A  cystoscopist 
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should,  therefore,  be  able  to  use  the  direct  and  indirect  water,  air  and  catheter- 
izing  cystoscope  equally  well,  in  order  to  be  proficient  in  his  specialty. 

(3)  Which  are  the  easier  to  catheter ize,  men  or  women?  This  may  be  an- 
swered by  stating  that  it  is  easier  to  introduce  the  instrument  into  the  female 
bladder  than  into  the  male,  but  once  introduced  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  the 
examination  in  the  female.  This  is  because,  in  the  female  bladder,  the  land- 
marks are  not  so  clearly  defined,  and  also  because,  in  women,  the  pelvic  con- 
tents are  not  always  normal,  especially  the  internal  genitals.  Uterine  displace- 
ments change  the  shape  of  the  bladder  and  its  relations,  as  do  fibroid  tumors, 
the  adhesions  of  exudates  about  the  tubes,  the  presence  of  ovarian  tumors  and 
the  prolapse  of  the  posterior  wall  in  cyatocele. 


CHAPTER    XT 

SPECIAL  URINARY  SYMPTOMS 

I.  DISTURBANCES   OF  MICTURITION 

Frkquency  of  Urination 
(Pollakiuria) 

Frequency  of  urination  is  perhaps  the  most  common  form  of  urinary  dis- 
turbance. The  normal  frequency  of  urination  varies  somewhat  in  different 
individuals  and  at  different  times.  A  liealthy  person,  with  a  normal  urinary 
tract  not  pressed  upon  or  interfered  with  by  anything  outside  of  its  walls,  passes 
urine  five  times  a  day  without  any  difficulty  or  pain,  and  with  a  stream  of  good 
size  which  can  be  started  or  stopped  at  will.  At  the  end  of  the  act,  the  bladder 
is  empty  and  no  sense  of  discomfort  will  be  felt  in  any  j)art  of  the  tract.  Urina- 
tion usually  takes  place  on  arising;  at  the  time  of  the  stool;  before  the  midday 
meal;  before  the  evening  meal  and  on  retiring. 

The  iemperature  plays  an  important  role  in  the  frequency  of  urination. 
During  the  hot  weather  when  the  skin  is  active,  much  fluid  is  taken  from  the 
body  in  the  perspiration  and  the  amount  of  urin(;  and  the  frequency  tend  to 
diminish,  excepting  when  the  individual  is  in  bathing,  when  the  desire  is  much 
increased.  In  the  autumn,  the  skin  becomes  less  active,  additional  work  is 
thrown  upon  the  kidneys  and  the  fre(iuency  is  increased.  Wetting  the  feet  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  or  chilling  of  the  legs  iucrcas(»s  the  amount  of  fluid  voided 
by  producing  a  congestion  of  the  internal  urogenital  tract  and,  therefore,  an 
irritability  of  the  urinary  organs  bringing  on  the  desire.  Autumn  frequency 
is  often  caused  by  sitting  or  standing  (luietly  watching  some  game  or  other 
object  of  interest,  when  the  circulation  is  active  and  the  extremities,  on  account 
of  not  being  well  covered,  are  chilled.  This  tendency  disappears  during  the 
winter  when  the  extremities  are  better  protected  by  heavier  clothing  and  over- 
coats. The  frequency,  perhaps,  returns  in  the  spring  from  a  different  cause — 
the  sudden  beginning  of  active  ])erspiration  which  takes  a  certain  amount  of 
fluid  from  the  urine  and  renders  it  more  concentrated  and  irritating. 

The  amount  of  exercise  has  the  same  effect  as  heat,  in  that  it  increases  the 
activity  of  the  circulation  and  consequently  perspiration,  w^hen  the  quantity  of 
nrine  is  temporarily  diminished. 
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Mental  emotions  give  rise  to  many  varieties  of  frequency,  which  may  sliow 
themselves  in  an  unexpected  desire  to  urinate,  as  in  the  case  of  sudden  fright. 
At  other  times  frequency  is  increased  wlien  waiting  to  take  part  in  some  event, 
competition  or  game,  in  which  the  participant  is  especially  interested ;  in  ^vhich 
case,  before  beginning,  it  may  be  necessary  to  urinate  thr(»e  times  in  an  hour, 
whereas  perhaps  a  few  minutes  after  the  affair  is  over,  the  desire  is  gone  and 
will  not  (SccuT  again  for  several  hours. 

Mental  association  or  continuous  thought  centered  upon  the  urinary  organs 
may  have  the  same  effect,  as  students  working  on  the  subject  either  in  a  literary 
or  clinical  way,  but  especially  the  fonner. 

Pathological  frequency  of  urination  or  bladder  irritability  is  a  condition 
in  which  the  urine  is  not  only  voided  more  frequently  than  normal,  but  in  which 
the  desire  to  urinate  is  present  again  soon  or  imme<liat(»ly  after  voiding  it.  The 
frequency  of  micturiticm  observed  in  disease  is  variable,  ranging  from  six  urina- 
tions in  the  daytime  and  one  at  night,  to  an  almost  continuous  desire,  or  a  mic- 
turition every  few  minutes. 

Etiology. — Frequency  of  urination  is  due  to  troubles  independent  of  the 
urinary  tract;  to  diseavses  of  the  urinary  tract;  to  affections  outside  of  the 
urinary  tract  that  interfere  Avith  its  (the  urinary  tract's)  function. 

(1)  Diseases  Independent  of  the  Fkinaky  Tract. — The  diseases  inde- 
pendent of  the  urinary  tract  causing  frequency  of  urination  are  those  of  me- 
tabolism, as  diabetes  mellitus  and  insipidus,  giving  rise  to  overproduction  of 
urine;  nervous  disorders,  as  hysteria,  neurasthenia  and  hypochondriasis  pro- 
ducing an  increased  amount  of  urine;  or  the  character  of  the  urine  itself,  as  a 
highly  acid  urine  or  one  containing  an  increased  amount  of  uric  acid,  oxalate 
of  lime  or  indican,  the  results  of  faulty  metabolism  through  irritation  of  the 
kidney  and  the  consequent  polyuria. 

Frequency  may  also  follow  certain  articles  of  diet,  as  pepper  and  other  con- 
diments; an  abundance  of  spring  water;  mineral  diuretics,  alcoholic  drinks, 
especially  gin  and  beer ;  certain  foods  giving  rise  to  intestinal  fermentations,  as 
sweets,  fried  food,  onions,  radishes,  cabbage,  tomat(K^s;  also  a  diet  too  rich  in 
meat  which  may  give  rise  to  intestinal  putrefaction.  These  articles  of  food, 
if  not  properly  digested,  give  rise  to  the  products  of  faulty  metabolism  already 
mentioned :  indican,  uric  acid,  diabetes,  oxaluria,  etc. 

(2)  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Tract  Givincj  Rise  to  Frequency  of 
Urination. — The  diseases  of  the  urinary  tract  causing  this  trouble  are  situated 
al)ove  and  below  the  middle  zone  of  the  bladder,  principally  in  the  latter.  Above 
this  zone,  we  have  the  kidney,  which  causes  pollakiuria,  owing  to  a  polyuria. 
The  polyuria  is  generally  due  to  an  interstitial  nephritis,  to  a  tubercular  nephri- 
tis in  its  early  stages  and  sometimes  to  the  irritation  of  a  renal  calculus.  An 
intermittent  pollakiuria  is  sometimes  present  in  the  case  of  a  movable  kidney 
that  has  become  displaced,  where  there  is  an  intermittent  hydronephrosis,  which 
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on  its  return  to  position  pours  out  a  sufficient  amount  of  urine  to  give  rise  to 
frequency  for  a  brief  period. 

The  bladder  is,  however,  usually  responsible  for  frequency  of  urination,  due 
to  a  congestion  or  inflammation  of  its  wall  as  a  result  of  the  irritation  from  a 
foreign  body,  as  a  calculus  in  its  cavity,  from  tubercular  deposits  or  ulcers  in  its 
wall,  from  tumor,  or  indirectly  from  the  back  pressure  owing  to  some  obstruc- 
tion in  the  tract  below,  as  the  prostate  or  the  urethra ;  or  from  an  extension  of 
an  inflammation  from  the  urethra. 

^Most  of  the  troubles  in  the  bladder  giving  rise  to  frequency,  are  those  situ- 
ated in  the  part  below  what  w^ould  corrosj)ond  to  the  middle  zone  of  an  organ 
in  health  when  full  of  fluid.  This  would  include  the  base  or  fundus  from  the 
internal  meatus  to  a  line  above  the  intcrureteral  band,  thus  including  the 
trigone. 

A  calculus  in  this  jwsition  when  the  patient  is  standing,  sitting  or  moving 
about,  would  give  rise  to  irritation  and  consequent  congestion  of  the  bladder 
nearest  the  internal  meatus;  w^hile  at  night,  when  he  i.s  sleeping,  it  would  fall 
away  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladcU^r  and  the  patient  would  be  compara- 
tively comfortable.  The  shaj)e  and  surface  of  tlie  calculus  influences  freipiency, 
as  calculus  wuth  a  smooth  surface  that  does  not  come  in  close  contact  with  the 
internal  meatus  produces  a  less  degTee  of  frequency. 

Vesical  tuberculosis  resembles  closely  vc^sical  calculus  in  the  day  fre<|uency, 
excepting  that  the  stream  is  not  interruj)te(l,  as  it  often  is  when  stone  is  present ; 
but  at  night  the  frequency  continues  in  about  the  same  degree.  The  frequency 
in  this  disease  is  very  great  when  there  is  an  ulcer  near  the  internal  meatus  and 
consequently  over  the  vesical  sphincter;  whereas,  when  ulcers  are  farther  away 
from  it,  the  urgency  is  much  less  marked.  In  vesical  tuberculosis,  before  ulcers 
have  formed,  the  frequency  is  not  so  great. 

Vesical  tumor  does  not  usually  cause  such  marked  freciuency  as  either  cal- 
culus or  tul^erculosis,  as  it  is  not  generally  situated  near  the  vesical  outlet. 

In  all  three  of  these  conditions,  there  is  congestion,  in  the  flrst  due  to  the 
irritation  of  the  stone,  in  the  second  about  the  tubercular  dej)osits  and  in  the 
third  in  and  about  the  tumor.  In  all  these  conditions,  the  closer  the  contact 
of  the  pathogenesis  with  the  internal  meatus,  the  more  marked  the  fre(piency. 
The  symptoms  are  also  more  sevi^re  after  a  cystitis  has  developed. 

Impediments  to  urination  also  give  rise  to  frecpiency  in  different  ways  and 
in  different  degrees. 

When  a  bladder  has  to  force  urine  through  a  canal  in  which  there  is  a  nar- 
rowing in  some  locality,  or  where  its  sha))e  has  become  changed  through  pres- 
sure, an  extra  strain  is  brought  uj)on  it  and  conseipiently  an  extra  amount  of 
blood  is  brought  to  its  walls,  resulting  in  congestion.  If  this  impediment  is 
temporary,  the  bladder  quickly  regains  its  nonnal  condition,  after  it  has  sub- 
sided^ and  the  frequency  is  consequently  of  short  duration  and  of  a  varied  de- 
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gree.  If  the  inipecliment  is  slight  at  the  start  and  increases  slowly,  then  the 
bladder  becomes  accustomed  to  it  and  slowly  hypertrophies;  the  congestion  is 
then  not  marked  and  the  frequency  develops  slowly  and  insidiously.  If  the 
impediment  interferes  with  the  urination  to  such  a  degree,  owing  to  a  mechan- 
ical obstacle  or  a  weakened  state  of  the  bladder  wall,  that  the  bladder  cannot 
completely  empty  itself  and  a  certain  amount  of  residual  urine  is  always  pres- 
ent, occupying  a  part  of  the  bladder  space,  then  the  remainder  of  the  space 
for  the  transient  urine  is  consequently  lessened  and  the  patient  must  urinate 
more  frequently  on  account  of  this  diminished  space  being  tilled  more  fre- 
quently. 

Temporary  impediments  to  urination  arc  due,  first,  to  an  acute  prostatitis, 
principally  of  the  ])arenchymatous  form ;  next,  to  that  of  the  follicular  type, 
or  to  an  abscess  resulting  from  eith(»r  of  these  forms,  or  to  a  clironic  ])rostatiti8. 
In  an  acute  parenchymatous  prostatitis,  when  one  or  both  lobes  are  involved, 
the  inflamed  gland  grows  up  into  the  prostatic  urethra,  toward  the  bladder,  the 
same  as  in  prostatic  hypertrophy.  This  gives  rise  to  frequency  of  urinaticm  on 
account  of  the  inflammation  near  the  bladder  neck,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
residual  urine  resulting  from  tlie  impediment  itself  and  the  consequent  dimin- 
ished transient  capacity  of  the  bladder.  If  the  prostatitis  is  follicular,  then 
there  is  simply  a  bulging  into  the  urethra  of  a  suflicient  degree  to  give  fre- 
quency, due  to  an  increased  strain  being  brought  upcm  the  bladder  to  ])ass  the 
urine  through  the  narrowed  canal.  In  either  of  these  conditions,  an  abscess 
may  form,  giving  rise  to  an  increased  effort  of  the  bladder  to  force  urine  by 
the  impediment,  to  residual  urine  or  even  to  complete  retention.  When  the 
inflammation  subsides  or  the  abscess  breaks  or  is  evacuated,  the  frequency  dis- 
appears or  subsides.  If  it  disappears,  the  disease  is  probably  cured ;  but  if  it 
subsides  and  the  urine  is  not  clear  or  shreds  are  present  or  prostatic  leakage, 
then  the  disease  is  not  cure<l  and  the  slight  frequency  remaining  is  the  result 
of  a  chronic  prostatitis. 

In  tuberculosis  of  the  prostate,  there  is  frequcmcv  in  a  varied  degree  due 
to  the  associated  j)rostatitis  and  urethritis.  This  is  more  marked  if  it  extends 
to  the  bladder.     When  confined  to  the  prostate  alone,  in  time  it  usually  subsides. 

In  prostatic  calculus,  the  frecpu^ncy  also  varies  in  degree  and  is  often  very 
marked,  due  to  an  associated  prostatitis  and  sometimes  to  incomplete  retention. 
This  subsides  slowlv  after  the  stone  has  lx»en  removed. 

Exudates  about  the  urethra  in  any  part  which  may  or  may  not  result  in  a 
periurrfhral  ahscesSy  often  give  rise  to  temporary  freipu^ncy  of  urination,  due 
to  the  narrowing  from  the  outside  pressure,  which  disaj)|K»ars  when  the  abscess 
has  been  incised  or  broken.  If  there  is  great  pressure*  in  the  urethra  in  tht^se 
cases,  there  may  be  com])lete  ret(»nti(m  of  urine. 

Fosierior  ureihriils  cK'curring  during  an  attack  of  acute  urethritis  will  also 
give  rise  to  frecpiency,  often  in  a  very  marked  dc^gree. 
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It  is  easy  to  imderstand  the  mechanism  of  frequency  of  urination  in  acute 
posterior  urethritis.  Normally,  the  pressure  of  a  few  drops  of  urine  in  tlie 
posterior  urethra,  as  the  result  of  a  slight  leakage  through  the  sphincter  when 
the  bladder  is  sufficiently  distended,  is  said  to  be  the  real  cause  of  the  desire  to 
urinate.  The  desire  to  urinate  is  a  physiological  phenomena,  initiated  by  a  cen- 
trijietal  irritation  of  the  posterior  un^thra  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  by  a 
small  quantity  of  urine.  When  the  posterior  urethra  is  inflamed,  the  irritability 
of  its  mucous  membrane  is  increased  to  a  high  potential  and  thus  tlie  patient 
is  obliged  to  pass  water  frequently. 

Frequency  of  urination  slowly  increasing  is  caused  by  a  chronic  impediment 
to  urination,  as  in  the  case  of  stricture  or  prostatic  hyjxjrtrophy. 

A  stricture  may  l)e  congenital,  accjuired  or  traunuitic,  and  the  nearer  to  the 
bladder  it  is  situated  the  more  marked  will  be  the  frequency,  (.\mgenital 
strictures  are  usually  linear  and  situated  at  the  meatus  or  just  in  front  of  the 
fossa  navicularis.  The  frequency  of  urination  in  children  is  ])rincipally  due 
to  this  condition  and  there  is  generally  a  hist  or  v  nf  n()(»turnal  incontinence. 
If  these  patients  develop  a  urethral  intlamuiatiou,  the  freijuency  l)ecomes  more 
marked. 

Acquired  strictures,  resulting  from  a  urethral  infection,  are  the  most  fre- 
quent. The  frequency  in  these  cases  until  the  stage  wlien  residual  urine  begins, 
is  due  to  vesical  congestion  or  cystitis,  usually  the  latter.  The  frequency  is  more 
marked,  in  proportion,  during  the  day  than  (luring  tlie  night,  and  increases 
after  dissipation  or  exposure. 

Traumatic  stricture  is  du(»  to  a  fall  and  the  ])ressure  of  the  urethra  between 
the  triangular  ligament  of  the  pubis  and  the  impinging  body.  This  is  often 
severe,  giving  rise  to  retention  and  later,  jH*rhaps,  to  overflow  incontinence, 
or  to  extravasation  of  urine.  In  cases  of  moderate  degree*  witli  no  com- 
plications, however,  a  mild  but  steadily  increasing  freeiuency  will  probably 
result. 

Impediment,  with  residual  urine,  causes  frecpiencv  of  urination  by  the 
vesical  congestion  resulting  from  the  imjvdiment,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
lessened  bladder  s])ace  for  the  transient  urine,  due  to  so  much  of  the  bladder 
cavity  lieing  taken  up  l)y  the  residual.  The  frequency  will  continue  to  increase 
in  proportion  to  tlie  amount  of  bladder  space  that  beconu»s  oecupie<l  l)y  the 
residual  urine,  and  often  until  comj)lete  retention  or  overflow  incontinence 
results. 

In  prostatic  hypertrojdiy,  the  freipiency  occurs  in  the  same  way  as  it  d(><»s 
in  cases  of  acquired  stricture  and  is  at  first  due  to  congestion  from  th(»  extra 
amount  of  -work  thrown  uj)on  the  bla(bler  in  its  effort  to  overcome  the  obstruc- 
tion. As  the  prostate  increases  in  size  and  the  venous  n^turn  flow  from  the 
bladder  is  interfered  with,  a  ])assiv(»  congestion  takes  place.  This  is  more 
marked  at  night ;  for  then  the  circulation  is  less  active  than  during  the  day  when 
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the  patient  is  up  and  about.  The  more  marked  frequency  at  night  thus  differs 
from  the  frequency  of  stricture.  Later,  as  the  prostate  continues  to  increase  in 
size  and  pushes  up  into  the  bhidder,  the  residual  urine  increases,  and,  as  tluj 
bladder  is  more  encroached  upon  by  it,  the  space  for  the  transient  urine,  there- 
fore, is  consequently  diminished  and  frequency  increases.  This  increased  fre- 
quency increases  as  in  stricture,  until  complete  retention  or  overflow  incon- 
tinence takes  place. 

In  prolapse  of  the  uterus,  cystocele  and  vaginal  hernia,  there  is  also  a  pouch 
of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  giving  rise  to  residual  urine  and  conse- 
quently less  room  for  the  transient  urine;  the  patient,  therefore,  passes  urine 
more  frequently,  just  as  he  would  in  case  of  prostatic  hypertrophy. 

(3)  Frkquencv  of  Urination  Due  to  Disease  Outside  of  the  Urinary 
Tract  Interfering  with  its  Function. — First  among  these,  are  the  injuries 
and  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  (usually  the  latter),  as  the  sclerosis 
or  tumors  press  upcm  them,  increasing  pressure  slowly  and  causing  an  inter- 
ference with  their  circulation. 

Here  the  innervation  of  the  bladder  is  interfered  wnth,  there  is  loss  of 
power  in  its  wall,  the  desire  is  not  so  imperative,  but  the  patient  feels  the  neces- 
sity of  passing  urine  more  frequently  in  order  to  avoid  dribbling  of  urine.  This 
increased  frequency,  the  result  of  mental  calculaticm,  increases  until  there  is  a 
larger  amount  of  residual  urine  and  a  consequent  overflow*  retention. 

Interference  from  without,  when  there  is  no  disturbance  of  the  innervation 
of  the  bladder,  is  due  to  the  pressure  or  pulling  of  some  perivesical  tissue  with 
which  it  is  in  close  relation  or  to  wdiich  adhesions  have  formed. 

Seminal  vesiculitis  causes  frequency  when  the  vesicles  are  enlarged,  tense, 
acutely  inflamed  or  adherent  to  the  bladder.  The  seminal  vesicles  are  at  times 
very  large,  the  size  of  the  finger,  which  gives  rise  to  a  sense  of  fullness  of  the 
bladder  when  a  small  amount  of  urine  has  accumulated  in  it.  At  other  times, 
the  tense  feeling  of  the  seminal  vesicles  is  transmitted  to  the  bladder,  which 
lies  in  front  and  above  them.  Adhesions  to  the  bladder,  if  the  walls  of  the 
vesicles  are  thick  and  inelastic,  give  rise  to  a  sense  of  discomfort  when  the 
bladder  is  stretched  a  little.  In  these  cases,  the  feeling  of  discomfort  or  fullness 
is  transmitted  to  the  suprapubic  region.  The  frequency  in  seminal  vesiculitis, 
as  in  stricture  and  stone,  is  more  marked  in  the  day  than  in  the  night. 

The  uterus,  when  misplaced,  causes  frequency  of  urination.  This  is  es|>e- 
cially  annoying  when  it  is  displaced  forward  in  such  a  way  as  to  rest  on  the 
bladder,  and  by  its  position  causes  a  feeling  of  discomfort  to  such  a  degree,  when 
a  small  amount  of  urine  has  accumidated  in  it,  that,  in  order  to  be  relieve<l, 
the  patient  must  empty  the  bladder. 

Again,  when  the  uterus  has  fallen  back  and  pulls  the  bladder  with  it,  there 
is  a  fwling  of  discomfort  from  pressure  on  the  pelvic  plexus  of  nerves,  from 
interference*   with   the   function   of   the   bladder,    and    ]x*rhaps   from    residual 
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urine  that  accumulates  in  the  back  of  the  bladder,  resulting  in  a  desire  to 
urinate. 

An  inflammation  of  the  tubes  also  interferes  with  the  function  of  the  blad- 
der, through  holding  it  to  one  side  by  adhesions  and  interfering  with  its  dilata- 
tion and  contraction,  and  consequently  causing  frequency. 

An  exudate,  infiltration  or  abscess,  due  to  a  pus  tube  or  to  a  torn  or  septic 
uterus,  may  press  upon  the  bladder  from  without  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  dilat- 
ing, except  to  a  limited  degree,  and  thus,  by  diminishing  its  capacity,  neces- 
sitate voiding  when  but  a  small  quantity  is  present. 

Tumors  in  the  pelvis  pressing  upon  the  bladder,  on  account  of  their  weight, 
shape  or  size  thus  interfering  with  its  dilatation,  may  give  rise  to  frequency. 
This  condition  creates  a  sensation  of  fullness  before  the  bladder  is  actually  full, 
or  it  may  be  that  pressure  only  allows  the  bladder  to  fill  partially.  Instances 
of  this  are  fibroids  of  the  uterus,  hydatid  in  the  recto-vesical  space  and  api)en- 
diceal  abscess  in  the  pelvis. 

Cancer  of  the  uterus,  involving  the  bladder  wall,  may  also  give  rise  to  fre- 
quency of  urination,  through  the  congestion  it  causes;  through  interfering  with 
the  vesical  contractibility ;  through  the  infiltration  of  its  wall;  or  through  the 
irritation  of  an  ulcerating  area. 

Malignant  tumors  of  the  rectum  produce  much  the  same  result. 

A  loop  of  atonic  dilated  sigmoid,  in  case  of  fecal  retentitm  or  a  sigmoiditis, 
may  press  upon  the  bladder  sufficiently  to  give  risi»  to  frequency  or  even  to  re- 
tention. This  is  a  much  more  frecpient  cause  than  is  generally  realized.  In 
women,  this  loop  is  often  caught  down  and  held  by  adhesions  resulting  from 
salpingitis. 

The  omentum,  w^hen  adherent  to  the  bladder,  may  pull  it  in  any  direction, 
thus  interfering  with  its  function.  This  is  generally  due  to  pelvic  inflammation 
starting  as  a  salpingitis.  It  may  also  pull  other  tissues  or  organs  against  the 
bladder. 

TABLK  OF  FREQUENCY  OF  UKINATION 

A.   Causes  Independent  of  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Tract 

In  hot  weather,  due  to  prolonged  bathing  in  cold  water. 

In   autunni,   due   to  diminished   perspiration   and   extra   work 

throw^n  on  the  kidnevs. 
In  winter,  due  to  wetting  of  the  feet,  chilling  of  the  extremities. 
In  spring,  w^hen  the  siulden  active  perspiration  begins,  it  is  due 

to  concentrated  urine  charged  w'ith  irritant  properties. 
Fear,    anxiety,    excitement,    or    thoughts    regarding    urinary 

troubles  or  brought  about  by  clinical  or  literary  work  on  the 

subject. 


Temperature 


Mental 
emotions 
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Diet 


Condiments,  mineral  waters,  alcoholic  drinks. 
Certain  vegetables  giving  rise  to  intestinal  fermentation. 
Too  much  meat  giving  rise  to  intestinal  putrefaction. 
The  faulty  metabolism  from  this  diet  giving  rise,  through  iu- 
dicanuria,  uricacidemia,  oxaluria  and  diabetes,  to  renal  irri- 
tation. 

Diseases  of  Metabolism : — Diabetes  insipidus  and  mellitus. 
Nervous  Disorders: — Hysteria,  neurasthenia  and  hypochondriasis. 


Polyuria 


Vesical 

congestion  or 

cystitis 


Interference- 
temporary 


Urethral 


Interference^ 
slowlv 
increasing 


Interference 

with  residual 

urine 


B.  Dependent  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Tract 

Interstitial  nephritis. 
Tubercular  nephritis. 
Calculous  nephritis. 
Movable  kidney  (temporary  ])olyuria). 
Vesical  calculus. 
Vesical  tuberculosis. 
Vesical  tumor. 
Prostatic  impediment. 
Urethral  impediment. 
Parenchymatous  prostatitis. 
Follicular  prostatitis. 
Suppurative  (abscess)  prostatitis. 
Chronic  prostatitis. 
Tubercular  prostatitis. 
Calculous  prostatitis. 
^  Acute  posterior  urethritis. 
Exudates  about  the  urethra. 
Urethral  calculi. 
Periurethral  abscess. 
'  Stricture,  frequency  due  to  vesical  congestion  or  inflammation 

until  residual  urine  begins. 
Prostatic  hypertrophy,  due  to  vesical  congestion  or  inflannna- 

tion  until  residual  urine  begins. 
"  Stricture  and  prostatic  hypertrophy,  due  to  lessened  bladder 

space  to  hold  the  transient  urine  after  residual  urine  has 

begim  to  be  present. 
Prolapse  of  uterus,  due  to  lessened  bladder  space  to  hold  the 

transient  urine. 
Vaginal  hernia,  due  to  lessened  bladder  space  to  hold  the  tran- 
sient urine. 
Cystocele,  due  to  lessened  bladder  space  to  hold  the  transient 

urine. 
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C.  Dependent,  on  Diseases  Outside  of  the  Urinary  Tract  Interfering  with  its 

Function 


r  cy 


Interference- 
temporary 


Interference — 

slowly 

increasing 


Seminal  vesiculitis. 

Salpingitis. 

Abscess,  exudates,  intiltrates. 

Appendiceal  abscess. 

Hydatid  cyst  of  pelvis. 

Tumor  of  rectiun. 

Sigmoiditis  or  sigmoid  retention. 

Displaced  uterus. 

Uterine  fibroids. 

Sclerosis  of  the  cord 


Interference 

with  residual 

urine 


Tabes  donsalis. 
Lateral  sclerosis. 
Tabes  dorsal  is. 
Lateral  sclerosis. 
Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  brain. 


Sclerosis  of  the  cord 


Consecutive  Casks  of  Frequency  of  Urination. — In  240  cases  coming 
to  my  clinic  during  the  winter  of  ItH)7,  frequency  was  fuimd  to  be  due  to  a 
single  cause  in  127  cases.  Mixed  causes,  namely,  two  or  more  pathological  con- 
ditions tending  by  their  combined  action  to  cause  this,  occurred  in  113  cases. 


List  1 

Ca»e»  of  frequency  in  which  a  single  condition 
vxu  found  as  a  cause  at  the  time  of  the  visit. 

Urethritis 46 

Stricture 2o 

Prostatitis  (including  1  case  of  tuberculosis)  23 
Seminal  vesiculitis  (including  1  case  of  tuber- 
culosis)    10 

Cystitis  (including  3  tubercular) 7 

Prostatic  hypertrophy 5 

Movable  kidney 2 

Tumor  of  bladder 2 

Stone  in  bladder 2 

Contracted  bladder  (frequency  from  dimin- 
ished capacity) 1 

Dilated  bladder   (traasient  capacity  or  di- 
minished space   left  for  urine  over  the 

amount  of  residuum) 1 


List  2 

Cases  of  frequency  in  which  a  number  of 
pathological  conditions  were  found  as  contributing 
causes  at  the  time  of  the  visit. 

Urethritis 43 

Stricture 38 

Prostatitis  (including  2  cases  of  edema  and 

2  cases  of  tuberculosis) 80 

Vesiculitis   (including  2  cases  of  perivesic- 

ulitis)  73 

Cystitis 46 

ftr 

Prostatic  hypertrophy 6 

Prostatic  abscess 5 

Tumor  of  bladder 3 

Nephritis 5 

Pyelitis 4* 

Pyelonephritis 3 

Renal  calculus 3 

LHcer  of  bladder 1 

Sarcoma  of  prostate 1 

Note. — In  looking  at  this  table,  we  will  see  that  urethritis  was  present  in  89  cases  of  frequency, 
stricture  in  63  cases,  cystitis  in  53  cases,  prostatic  hypertrophy  in  but  11  cases,  while  prostatitis 
was  present  in  103  cases  and  vesiculitis  in  93  cases.  This  can  be  explained  by  saying  that  ure- 
thritis, stricture,  cystitis,  and  prostatic  hypertrophy  are  the  principal  active  causes  of  frequency; 
whereas,  prostatitis  and  vesiculitis,  excepting  in  the  real  acute  attacks  or  in  tubercular  cases,  are 
usually  contributory  causes.     This  list  was  compiled  by  Dr.  Nelson  of  Cincinnati. 
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In  the  list  of  cases  in  which  we  could  ascribe  the  frequency  to  one  cause,  the 
largest  number  occurred  in  the  following  order:  Urethritis,  stricture,  prostatitis, 
seminal  vesiculitis,  cystitis  and  prostatic  hypertrophy;  whereas,  in  the  remain- 
ing cases,  there  was  no  marked  number  under  any  one  disease.  Of  the  com- 
bined causes,  we  will  also  see  that  these  six  conditions  were  more  or  less  present 
in  the  majority  of  the  cases.  This  list  embraces  240  consecutive  cases  of  fre- 
quency coming  to  the  clinic  during  the  winter  session. 

In  my  hospital  work,  the  causes  are  different  singly  and  combined ;  stricture 
is  the  most  common  cause,  next  acute  prostatitis,  posterior  urethritis,  vesical 
tuberculosis,  vesical  calculus  and  ])rostatic  hypertrophy. 

Of  these,  stricture,  ])rostatic  hypertrophy,  vesical  tuberculosis  and  vesical 
calculus  are  generally  accompanied  by  cystitis,  while  acute  prostatitis  and  pos- 
terior urethritis  are  usually  complications  of  acute  anterior  urethritis. 

Treatment  of  Frequency  of  Urination. — Treatuieut  of  freipiency  of  urina- 
tion varies  largely  according  to  the  cause,  and  is  considered  in  the  various  chaj)- 
ters  dealing  with  each  of  the  conditions  involved.  This  leaves  but  few  words  to 
be  said  regarding  the  general  treatment  of  functional  frequency  of  micturition. 

It  is  imiK)rtant  to  keep  the  feet  warm  and  dry  during  the  fall  and  winter, 
to  increase  the  clothing  in  accordance  with  the  temperature  of  the  air.  All 
excitement  which  would  tend  to  cause  local  irritatiou  should  be  avoided.  The 
diet  should  be  simple  mixed  animal  and  vegetable,  taking  a  small  amount  of  a 
variety  of  food  rather  than  a  large  amount  of  any  one  kind.  Fried  foods  and 
sweets  should  be  partaken  of  sparingly.  Condi luents,  salted  and  pickled  foo<l, 
should  be  avoided.  Alcoholics  should  be  avoided  or  restricted.  Spirits,  ale, 
beers  and  champagne,  are  the  worst  drinks,  whereas  red  wines  are  the  least 
harmful.    About  three  ])iuts  of  water  should  be  taken  in  twenty-four  hours. 

In  the  therai)eutic  line,  hot  Turkish  baths  should  be  taken  twice  a  week,  hot 
sitz  baths  before  retiring.  If  there  is  any  fecal  retention  or  trouble  with  the  pros- 
tate gland  or  seminal  vesicles,  hot  re<*tal  douches  are  l)etter  than  hot  sitz  baths. 

Massage  of  the  i)rostate  and  vesicles  is  of  value  in  diseases  of  these  organs, 
unless  they  are  tubercular. 

If  the  urine  is  very  acid,  alkalines  should  be  given,  ])referably  acetate  or 
citrate  of  potash.  Of  the  mineral  waters,  the  most  satisfactory  in  my  judg- 
ment is  C'elestine  vichy.  If  much  pus  is  present,  urotropin,  salol,  benzoic  acid 
and  benzoate  of  soda,  are  the  best  urinary  antiseptics.  If  there  is  acute  intlani- 
niation,  santal  oil  is  the  best. 

For  relieving  the  frequency,  especially  if  spasm  is  present,  the  antispas- 
modics, as  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus,  codein,  morphin  and  the  bromids  are 
the  best. 

For  bladder  irrigation,  solutions  of  boric  acid,  nitrate  of  silver  or  protargol 
are  the  l)est.  For  bladder  injections,  small  quantities  of  argyrol,  ten  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  gommenol  or  iodoforui  emulsion,  are  the  most  efficacious. 
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The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  cascara  sagrada,  salines,  such  as  phos- 
phate of  soda,  Apenta  or  some  mild  mineral  laxative  waters,  and  should  be  as- 
sisted if  necessary  by  glycerin  siipi)ositorie8  or  rectal  enemas. 

Moderate  exercise  should  Ix^  taken. 

Dysuria  ok  Ischuria 

Dysuria,  or  ischuria,  is  a  term  which,  when  corr(»ctly  used,  applies  to  dif- 
ficulty in  voiding  urine  and  may  be  accomj)anied  by  pain  and  a  spasmodic  ccmdi- 
tion  of  the  bladder  at  its  neck,  known  as  tenesmus.  Dysuria  does  not  mean 
painful  micturition,  pure  and  simple.  Just  as  dys])epsia  stands  for  an  inabil- 
ity to  digest  food,  so  dysuria  stands  for  a  diffi(Milty  to  pass  the  water. 

Dysuria  may  occur  suddenly  as  an  unfon^seen  event ;  for  example,  when  a 
stone  becomes  januned  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  when  a  papilloma  of  the 
bla<]der  suddenlv  twists  in  such  a  wav  as  to  block  the  orifice.  In  other  con<li- 
tious,  as,  for  example,  in  hypertrophied  prostate,  in  tumors  of  the  prostate 
and  in  strictures  of  the  urethra,  dysuria  often  couies  on  gradually,  the  difficulty 
in  passing  water  becouiing  more  and  more  pronounced. 

In  the  milder  forms  of  dysuria,  the  act  of  urination  is  merely  accompanied 
by  a  slight  amount  of  exertion  in  which  the  accessory  muscles,  the  abdominal 
and  the  perineal,  are  brought  into  action.  In  sev(?rc  foruis,  the  individual  may 
be  unable  to  pass  water,  except  in  certain  positions,  as  scjuatting  or  leaning  over 
and  bracing  against  stationary  objects.  In  these  severe  cases,  the  face  may  be- 
come agonized,  red  with  swollen  vcmus  ;  ])erspiratiou  appears  in  l)ea<ly  drops  on  the 
forehead,  the  breath  is  held  and  the  lips  are  couipressed  in  the  effort  at  expulsion, 
which  is  repeated  periodically  with  intervals  of  rest  and  is  accouipanied  often 
by  an  involuntary  discharge  of  gas  and  feces.  When  the  patient  is  in  the  scpuit- 
ting  j)osition,  a  ])rolapse  of  the  reetuui  of  two  inches  or  more  nu^y  take  place. 

This  is  the  clinical  description  of  the  symptom  dysuria  as  such.  Of  course, 
a  nnml)er  of  other  disturbances  of  uiicturition  and  of  allied  clinical  signs  are 
very  frequently  associated  with  this  particular  manifestation. 

Among  these,  fre(pu»ncy  of  micturition,  retenti(m  and  overflow  inc(mtinenc(», 
pain  during,  before  and  after  the  act  of  urination  may  be  grouped  in  a  syn- 
ilrinne,  each  element  of  which  can  be  analyzed  and  set  down  by  itself  as  having 
its  own  significance. 

Dysuria  being  present,  the  question  arises  to  what  cause  it  should  be  at- 
tributed ?  Our  first  thought,  of  course,  will  l)e  the  ])res(»nce  of  some  obstruc- 
tion which  prevents  a  free  and  normal  outlet  of  the  stream.     The  chief  causes 

of  such  an  obstructicm  have  alreadv  been  nientione<l.     Tliev  are  stricture  of  the 

«  »■ 

urethra;  prostatic  liypertrophy ;  stones  in  tlu*  bladder  or  the  urethra;  tumors 
of  the  bladder  or  the  prostate;  or  acute  intlammatory  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  the  prostatic  urethra. 

A  form  of  dysuria  depending  only  u])on  a   spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
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sphincter  may  be  styled  a  nervous  dysuria.  It  may  be  followed  later  by  in- 
continence and  is  characterized  by  an  absence  of  all  local  evidences  of  disease 
of  the  urinary  organs.  Whenever  such  a  dysuria  is  present,  a  suspicion  arises 
as  to  the  presence  of  a  spinal  disease. 

Dysuria  of  inflammatory  origin  is  simple  in  its  mechanism,  depending  upon 
the  congestion  and  swelling  of  the  parts,  and  is  usually  fairly  easy  to  recognize 
by  the  history  and  symptoms.  In  the  presence  of  an  acute  urethritis,  the  onset 
of  dysuria  witli  painful  and  frequent  micturition  is  the  signal  of  the  involve- 
ment of  the  posterior  urethra.  It  occurs  in  an  intense  degree,  especially  if  ac- 
companied by  fever,  when  an  acute  involvement  of  the  prostate  should  be  feared, 
unless  excluded  bv  rectal  examination.  When  dvsuria  and  other  disturbauces 
of  micturition  occur  in  tlie  course  of  a  chronic  urethritis,  we  are  led  to  suspect 
stricture.  If  the  patient  is  advanced  in  age,  and  if  the  dysuria  has  been  coming 
on  gradually,  increasing  apace  with  frequency  of  urination,  we  naturally  look 
for  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate.  A  characteristic  of  the  dysuria  of  prostatics  is 
that  the  symptom  is  aggravated  at  night.  Kest  in  bed,  a  liorizoutal  position  of 
the  pelvis,  a  sedentary  life  and  the  presence  of  constipation,  are  all  factors 
which  increase  the  dysuria  of  prostatics. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  forms  of  dysuria  is  that  due  to  stone  in  the 
bladder.  In  this  form,  patients,  instead  of  being  aggravated  when  lying  in  bed, 
are  relieved  by  the  horizontal  position,  while  the  upright  position  and  any  jars 
or  jolts,  as  in  walking  or  running,  in  which  the  stone  has  a  chance  to  bec'onie 
lodged  in  the  vesical  orifice,  increases  the  discomfort. 

A  temporary  dysuria  frequently  occurs  after  urethro-vesical  instrumenta- 
tion— as  after  the  ])assage  of  a  cystosco|)e,  sounds,  or  other  dilating  instruments 
— and  after  irrigations  by  the  Janet  method,  or  deep  instillation  of  strong  solu- 
tions of  silver  nitrate*.  This  should  be  termed  a  false  dysuria,  as  it  is  simply 
due  to  irritation  and  not  to  a  pathological  condition,  and  is  usually  of  very 
brief  duration. 

All  varieties  of  dysuria  are  frequently  accompanied  by  more  or  less  pain, 
(ir  at  least  by  a  sensation  of  pressure  and  burning  which  is  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  an  exaggerated  desire  to  urinate.  The  latter  is  a  sensation  of  pressure 
or  burning,  which  cannot  exactly  be  called  a  pain,  in  fact,  can  scarcely  be  anal- 
yzed, yet  it  forms  part  and  parcel  of  the  mixed  sensations  experienced  by 
patients  afflicted  with  dysuria.  In  certain  conditions,  the  contraction  of  the 
bladder  walls  in  trying  to  overcome  the  obstacle,  whatever  that  may  be,  gives 
rise  to  a  colicky  pain.  This  vesical  colic  may  be  an  accompaniment  of  dysuria. 
It  is  characterized  usually  by  a  gradual  onset,  a  rapid  rise  to  a  climax,  followed 
by  a  remission.  Usually  it  is  located  in  the  body  of  the  bladder,  accompanied 
by  intense  desire  to  urinate,  and  may  radiate  to  the  j)erineum,  the  rectum  or 
the  urethra,  or  into  the  hypogastrium,  the  groin,  or  even  the  loin. 

Vesical  colic  is  an  accompaniment  also  of  retention,  especially  of  the  acute 
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form.  It  is  due  to  troubles  accompanied  by  residual  urine,  to  lesions  seated  in 
the  upper  zone  of  the  bladder  or  to  that  covered  by  peritoneum ;  to  deep-seated 
lesions  and  to  perivesical  troubles. 


CONDITIONS    GIVING    RISE    TO    DYSURIA 


^T-r 


Bladder 


Extra- 
vesical 
causes 


Prostate 


Vesical  tumors  ^ 


Juflaniniation  outside 
of  the  bladder 


Extravesical 
pressure 


Pelvic  tuniorrt 


Vesical  calculus,  especially  if  it  obstructs  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Papillomas,  if  they  obstruct  the  vesical  neck. 
Infiltrated  or  malignant,  if  they  interfere  with 
dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  bladder. 
Acute  inflammation  of  the  bladder  neck,  the  congestion  of  the 
nmcous  membrane  imparting  the  sensation  that  the  bladder  is 
I     not  entirely  emptied. 

'^  Vesiculitis. 
Appendicitis  with  bladder  adhesions. 
Salpingitis. 

"  L'terine  displacement. 

'  Uterine. 

Ovarian. 

Kectal. 

^  Hydatids. 

Inflammatory  exudates. 

Pressure  of  sigmoid. 

.1  fin  Kctzius'  space. 

Abscess   J  „  ,  .  * 

Pelvic. 

Adhesions  of  omentum. 
Extravesical         J  Adhesions  of  tub(?s. 

traction  Adhesions  of  large  intestines. 

k. 

'Calculus  in  prostate. 

Tumors  of  prostate,      r  Parenchvuiatous. 

Acute  prostatitis  J  Follicular. 

.Hypertrophy.  [  -^^^^cess. 

^  Calculus  in  any  part  of  the  urethra,  but  most  marked  in  the  pros- 
tatic portion. 

Acute  posterior  urethritis,  the  sensation  of  obstruction  being  due 
to  intense  congestion. 

Stricture  accompanying  chronic  urethritis. 

"  Periurethral  exudates. 
Periurethral  abscess. 
Urinary  extravasation. 

Nervous  difficulty  due  to  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord. 


Urethra 


Extra- 
urethral 
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Painful  Micturition 

Under  this  heading,  we  shall  discuss  pain  which  either  precedes,  accompanies, 
or  follows  the  act  of  micturition.  This  symptom  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  urological  diagnosis,  as  it  often  enables  us  to  localize  and  to  define  the  char- 
acter of  urinary  diseases. 

Micturition  is  made  painful  in  the  presence  of  congestion,  inflammation, 
ulceration,  new  growths,  calculi,  foreign  bodies  or  traumatism,  either  in  the 
bladder,  the  prostate  or  the  urethra. 

There  is,  however,  a  group  of  conditions  of  the  kidneys  and  the  ureter 
which  indirectly  give  rise  to  painful  micturition.  Of  these,  perhaps,  the  most 
prominent  is  due  to  stone  in  which  small  calculi  pass  down  the  ureter  and  stick 
just  above  or  at  the  opening  into  the  bladder,  giving  rise  to  a  sensation  akin  to 
those  in  the  bladder,  the  prostate,  or  the  urethra. 

Painful  micturition  is  a  prominent  accompaniment  of  cystitis.  In  the 
milder  degree,  especially  of  the  chronic  tyi)e,  it  is  not  very  pronoimced.  In  the 
acute  form,  the  pain  is  very  distressing  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  tuber- 
cular form,  especially  when  accompanied  by  ulceration.  In  tumors  of  the 
bladder,  painful  micturition  is  also  one  of  the  important  symptoms,  becoming 
marked  when  the  new  growth  involves  a  large  portion  of  tlie  organ  and  when  it 
ulcerates. 

Stones  or  foreign  bodies  in  the  bladder,  especially  if  they  bo  rough  or 
pointed,  may  cause  intense  pain  during  the  act  of  micturition. 

The  rule  is,  so  far  as  the  time  of  occurrence  of  the  pain  is  concerned,  that, 
in  bladder  conditions,  the  acme  of  intensity  is  reached  at  the  end  of  the  act  of 
expulsion — that  is,  when  the  greatest  amount  of  vesical  contraction  takes  place. 

The  character  and  the  position  of  the  pain  during  micturition,  when  due  to 
bladder  conditions,  is  not  distinctive.  It  may  present  itself  as  a  tenesmus  or 
burning  sensation  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  it  may  be  located  in  the  hypo- 
gastrium,  radiating  to  the  end  of  the  penis,  the  groin  or  even  the  loin.  The 
pain  of  stone  in  the  bladder  is  characteristically  located  at  the  end  of  the  urethra. 

In  posterior  urethritis  and  in  inflammations  of  the  prostate,  painful  urina- 
tion, accompanied  by  dysuria,  and  frequency,  constitute  a  very  frequent  and 
important  set  of  symptoms.  Usually  the  pain  is  felt  at  the  beginning  of  urina- 
tion, when  the  posterior  urethra  is  distended  by  a  rush  of  urine.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  posterior  urethra  at  the  end  of  micturition  causes  an  exacerbation 
of  the  pain  at  that  time. 

Painful  micturition  may  also  be  present  without  any  organic  affections  of 
the  urinary  organs,  when  the  character  of  the  urine  is  such  as  to  irritate  the 
lower  passages.  Among  these  conditions  may  be  mentioned  phosphaturia, 
oxaluria,  uricacidemia  and  other  conditions  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  crys- 
talline elements  in  the  urine. 
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(2)  Congestion  or  inflammation 
of  the  bladder  (cystitis) 
due  to 


PAINFUL    MICTURITION 

(1)    Ureter: — Calculus  near  or  at  the  opening  into  the  bladder. 

Vesical  calculus,  especially  if  rough 
or  pointed. 

Vesical  tuberculosis  with  ulcer  near 
the  urethral  opening. 

Vesical  tumor,  especially  when  ma- 
lignant or  ulcerating,  or  if  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  urethral  open- 
ing. 

Vesical  ulcer. 

Impediment  from  below,  pressure 
from  without,  displacement  or  an 
interference  with  its  functions. 

Gonorrhea,   giving  rise  to   an   acute 

prostatitis. 
Tuberculosis. 
Calculus. 
Tumors  (especially  malignant). 

Gonorrhea      ^^        •  n      •       i 

hs])ecially  m  the 

posterior   ])ortion. 


(3)  Congestion  or  inflammation 
of  the  prostate  ( prostati- 
tis) due  to 


(4)    Congestion   or   inflammation 
of  the  urethra  (  urethritis) 


Stone 
Crvstals 


For  treatment,  see  the  treatment  of  the  trouble  under  the  special  chapters. 


(^HAXCiES    IX    THK    UrIXAKY     StRKAM 

Changes  in  the  urinary  stream  include  alteration  in  the  shape,  calil)er,  force 
and  rhythm  of  the  streaui. 

The  form  and  direction  of  the  stream  is  altered  in  epispadias,  hypospadias, 
fistula,  abnormalities  of  the  meatus  and  other  anouuilies.  There  are  certain 
changes  in  form  that  are  transient  and  de])end  uj)on  the  gluing  of  the  meatal 
lips  by  discharge.  In  such  cas(»s,  the  stream  may  be  twisted,  flattened  or  split 
for  a  few  seconds,  but  when  the  meatus  has  been  washed  by  it,  the  stream  again 
becomes  normal. 

Persistent  changes  in  the  form  of  the  stream  indicate  the  presence  of 
strictures.  They  may  consist  of  a  special  twisting,  a  flattening,  or  a  splitting 
of  the  stream  into  several  smaller  jets,  depending  on  the  distribution,  size,  or 
amount  of  thickening  forming  the  stricture.  In  stricture,  these  changes  may 
be  accompanied  by  difficulty  in  passing  water. 

The  caliber  of  the  stream  varies  greatly  according  to  the  size  of  the  meatus, 
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i.  e.,  the  nozzle  through  wliieh  the  stream  must  pass.  If  the  meatus  is  narrow, 
the  stream  is  fine,  but  when  the  meatus  is  normal  and  the  stream  is  very  small, 
the  presumption  is  that  there  is  a  stricture  farther  back. 

The  force  of  the  stream  depends  upon  the  force  of  contraction  of  the  de- 
trusor muscle  of  the  bladder  and  the  amount  of  the  obstruction  or  interference. 
The  force  normally  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances.  If  the  bladder 
muscle  is  tired  by  long  retention  in  normal  conditions,  the  stream  is  weaker. 
It  is  also  weaker  in  old  people.  Any  condition  which  injures  the  bladder  mus- 
cles or  interferes  with  free  circulation,  will  cause  the  force  of  the  stream  to  be 
diminished. 

The  stream  loses  its  force  in  a  variety  of  nervous  conditions,  notably  in 
scleroses  of  the  cord  (tabes  and  lateral  sclerosis),  and  in  other  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  cord  in  w^iich  the  action  of  the  detrusor  is  impaired.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  any  obstruction  of  the  stream,  there  is  usually  a  period  of  compensa- 
tion at  first,  during  which  an  increased  muscular  action  overcomes  the  re- 
sistance, and  the  stream  remains  normal  in  force.  Later,  however,  an  atonic 
condition  of  the  bladder  develops  and  the  force  of  the  stream  is  diminished. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate,  in  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  etc. 

In  prostatic  hypertrophy  the  bladder  wall  may  be  strong  and  the  urethra 
of  large  size,  as  is  evidenced  after  the  passage  of  a  large-sized  catheter  and  the 
escape  of  a  forceful  stream  of  urine  through  it,  and  yet  if  no  catheter  is  passed, 
the  prostatic  obstruction  will  be  found  sufficient  to  slow  and  diminish  the  force 
of  the  stream. 

The  force  of  the  stream  is  also  lessened  when  the  bladder  contractions  are 
interfered  with,  where  there  are  adhesions  of  the  omentum,  tubes  or  intestines 
to  the  bladder,  displacements  of  the  uterus,  pressure  of  pelvic  tumors  and  inflam- 
matory exudates. 

The  rhythm  of  the  stream  means  its  normal  uninterrupted  flow,  beginning 
with  a  strong,  steady  stream  and  gradually  diminishing.  The  last  drops  are 
then  expelled  by  a  contraction  of  the  accessorv'  muscle.  In  old  people,  the  last 
part  of  the  act  is  considerably  less  forceful  and  the  same  may  occur  in  people 
who  retain  their  urine  for  a  long  time. 

Interruption  in  the  stream  of  urine,  known  sometimes  as  urinary  hesitancy, 
or  urinary  stauimering,  occurs  in  a  variety  of  conditions.  These  include  many 
in  which  there  is  dysuria,  the  interruption  then  being  due  to  a  necessary  relaxa- 
tion of  the  auxiliary  muscles  of  micturition.  Another  cause  of  interruption 
of  the  stream  is  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  vesical  sphincter,  such  as  occurs 
in  acute  inflammations  in  and  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  as,  for  example, 
in  acute  prostatitis.  Finally,  the  stream  of  urine  may  be  interrupted  in  cases 
in  which  the  bladder  itself  is  free  from  disease,  as  in  spinal  diseases  in  which 
the  vesical  reflex  is  increased,  causing  a  contraction  of  the  sphincter  during  the 
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act,  which  interrupts  the  stream.     Inflammations  of  the  rectimi,  actinf2:  reflexly 
upon  the  bladder,  may  also  produce  the  same  effect. 

When  small  stones,  pediculated  growths,  or  tonguelike  projections  of  pros- 
tatic tissue  are  present,  the  stream  may  be  interfered  with. 

Retention  of  Urine 

This  term  designates  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  bladder  to  empty  itself, 
because  of  loss  of  power  or  obstruction.  It  is  variously  classified  as  complete 
or  incomplete,  according  to  the  degree  of  retention;  acute  or  chronic,  depending 
upon  the  duration  and  severity  of  the  attack;  and  traumatic,  paralytic  or  ob- 
structive, referring  to  the  nature  of  the  cause.^ 

Complete  retention,  from  whatever  cause,  is  a  condition  in  Avhich  the  pa- 
tient cannot  pass  any  urine  from  the  bladder;  it  is  incomplete  when  he  can 
empty  it  only  in  part,  a  certain  residuum  of  an  ounce  or  more,  remaining  in 
the  bladder.  The  urine  which  passes  represents  the  excess  over  this  residuum, 
or  the  transient  urine.  Acute  retention  occurs  wh(»ii  the  patient  suddenly  finds 
that  he.  cannot  pass  any  urine,  though  he  may  never  before  have  had  any  diffi- 
culty. It  is  chronic  when  for  a  long  time  he  has  not  been  able  to  empty  his 
bladder;  and  paralytic  when  his  inability  to  void  nrine  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
bladder  wall,  owing  to  disease  of  either  brain  or  cord. 

Retention  is  obstructive  wdien,  owing  to  sonu^  growth  or  impediment  in  or 
about  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  at  some  point  of  tlie  urethra,  either  no  urine 
or  not  all  of  it  can  be  forced  out.  It  is  traumatic  when  some  wound  gives  rise 
to  an  impediment,  either  within  the  urethra  itself  or  on  the  outside,  which 
presses  upon  it. 

Occasional  acute  attacks  of  retenti<m  may  l)e  due  to  operations,  alcoholism, 
profound  temporary  stupor,  or  voluiitarv  refraining  from  urinating. 

The  loss  of  power  is  variously  referred  to  as  paralysis,  paresis  and  atony. 
There  is  really  very  little  difference  between  certain  degrees  of  these  conditi(ms. 
Complete  paralysis  of  the  bhuhler  is  found  when,  on  account  of  some  brain  or 
cord  lesion,  it  is  incapable  of  expelling  any  urine;  partial  paralysis,  when  the 
bladder  is  not  able  to  empty  itself  fully.  Paresis  is  another  name  for  partial 
paralysis,  and  atony  is  a  condition  where,  through  lack  of  ])ower,  the  bladder 
wall  cannot  force  out  all  the  urine.  Both  in  atony  and  paralysis,  the  bladder 
may  be  constantly  distended  by  urine  to  a  certain  extcnit,  ])erhaps  to  its  utmost 
limit,  as  a  passive  sac,  and  th<»  excess  of  this  residuum  may  dribble  away  in- 
voluntarily (overflow  incontinence)  ;  or  it  may  be  ex])eHed  in  snuill  quantities 
by  repeated  acts  of  urination  in  tli(»  ordinary  way,  accompanie<l  by  great  strain- 
ing and  assisted  by  the  voluntary  contractions  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the 
abdomen. 

*  Guiteras,  "Retention  of  Urine,"  N.  Y.  Medical  Journal,  May  20-27.  1S99. 
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The  causes  of  atony  are:  Overdistention  by  neglecting  to  urinate,  involun- 
tary retention  in  cases  of  fever  and  coma,  and  urethral  obstructive  conditions. 
The  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  may  be  paralyzed  from  any  cause  that  will 
induce  loss  of  muscular  power  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  paralysis  may 
affect  either  the  detrusor  urina»,  or  the  sphincter  vesica*,  or  both  at  the  same 
time.  Power  may  be  diminished  or  wholly  lost,  and  this  impainnent  of  func- 
tion may  be  temporary  or  permanent. 

The  muscles  of  the  bladder  w^hich  expel  or  retain  the  urine  are  only  partially 
imder  control  of  the  w^ill.  Thus  the  contraction  of  the  detrusor  is  involun- 
tary, being  occasioned  as  a  reflex  from  the  stimulus  of  the  urine  in  the 
bladder.  When  sensibility  is  diminished  and  the  presence  of  urine  no  longer 
acts  as  a  stimulus  on  the  detrusor,  the  result  is  urinary  retention.  The  com- 
pressor urethra}  must  relax  under  the  influence  of  the  will  before  the  contents 
of  the  bladder  can  escape. 

It  IS  well  to  remember  also  that  the  bladder  muscle  may  be  directly  paral- 
yzed by  overdistention,  as  already  stated,  or  by  inflammation  extending  from 
either  its  mucous  or  its  serous  coat. 

Causes. — Acute  Ketention. — Acute  or  temporary  retentions  may  be  due 
to  operations  on  or  about  the  external  genitals,  anus  or  rectum,  or  upon  parts 
of  the  body  quite  distant  from  this  locality,  bringing  about  a  spasmodic  inability 
to  urinate.  It  may  also  be  due  to  acute  alcoholism ;  to  large  doses  of  opium, 
belladonna  or  hyoscyamus,  especially  when  given  by  rectum ;  or  to  profound 
temporary  stupor,  such  as  occurs  in  typhoid  fever  or  other  adynamic  diseases. 
Voluntary  refraining  from  urinating  until  the  bladder  is  so  full  that  its  walls 
are  unable  to  contract,  as  when  one  is  in  company  where  no  opi)ortunity  is  af- 
forded, is  also  at  times  a  cause  of  retention.  It  may  also  l)e  found  in  j)regnant 
women,  due  to  some  displacement  of  the  uterus,  which  presses  upon  the  bladder. 
If  it  occurs  after  delivery,  it  is  due  to  displacement  of  the  bladder  or  to  the 
effect  of  long  pressure  upon  its  neck  during  delivery. 

Acute  attacks  may  also  occur  during  chronic  obstructive  conditions,  such 
as  stricture  or  enlarged  prostate  from  various  causes. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  retention  is  due  either  to  organic  nervous  lesions 
or  to  obstructions  involving  the  urethra  or  prostate. 

Chronic  Retention  (Complete  or  Incompleie), — Certain  organic  nervous 
diseases  cause  retention. 

In  paraplegia,  in  hemiplegia,  in  locomotor  ataxia  and  in  lateral  sclerosis, 
we  may  have  complete  or  partial  retention  due  to  motor  jiaralysis. 

In  Pott's  disease,  we  may  have  retention  with  incontinence,  due  to  paralysis 
by  interference  with  the  vesico-urethral  nerve  centers. 

In  injuries  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  the  same  applies.  These  are  at- 
tended by  important  changes  in  the  urinary  system  as  well  as  in  the  urine. 
These  changes  do  not  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  particular  locality  of  the 
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injury.  They  occur  almost  unifonuly,  whether  the  injury  affects  the  lumbar, 
the  dorsal  or  the  cervical  region. 

In  the  various  forms  of  spinal  sclerosis,  there  may  be  more  or  less  complete 
retention,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a  spasmodic  nature  (during  the  stage  of  ex- 
citement), and,  later,  due  to  paralysis. 

The  Obstructive  Causes. — They  are  principally  situated  in  the  prostate  or 
the  urethra,  although  vesical  calculi  may  enter  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
lodge  there.  Displacement  and  fracture  of  the  pelvic  bones,  especially  of  the 
pubes,  may  also  cause  obstruction. 

Prostatic  causes  of  obstruction  are  acute  prostatitis,  prostatic  hypertrophy, 
tumors,  cysts,  calculi  or  tuberculosis. 

The  urethral  cause  is  usually  a  stricture.  The  retention  may  be  due  to  an 
acute  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  of  the  submucous  tissue  about  this 
lesion,  or  it  may  be  a  late  symptoui  dependent  upon  the  great  obstruction  offered 
by  the  stricture  itself.  In  either  case,  it  is  apt  to  be  preceded  by  a  his- 
tory of  fatigue,  cold  or  alcoholic  excesses.  S])asm  of  the  urethra  aids  in 
closing  the  canal.  Foreign  bodies  or  calculi  in  the  urethra  may  also  cause 
retention. 

Atresia  is  another  cause.  This  may  give  rise  to  complete  retention  in  the 
new  bom,  if  the  urethra  is  impervious ;  or,  if  it  is  slightly  pervious,  the  trouble 
will  come  on  gradually.     This  latter  condition  is  really  a  congenital  stricture. 

Wounds  of  the  urethra  also  give  rise  to  retention,  either  by  causing  a  c(m- 
gestion  or  an  exudate  which  narrows  its  caliber,  or  by  pressing  upon  its  walls 
on  the  outside  and  thus  rendering  it  impervious. 

Extravasation  of  urine,  due  to  ru])ture  of  the  urethra  from  an  injury  or 
wound,  or  to  rupture  of  a  urethral  follicle,  may  allow  of  sufficient  leakage  of 
urine  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  either  in  the  j)endnlous  portion  of  the  urethra 
or  the  perineum,  to  block  completely  the  canal  by  its  pressure. 

Abscesses  or  cellulitis  starting  in  the  urethra  or  surrounding  tissue  may  also 
exert  enough  pressure  upon  the  urethra  to  shut  it  off. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  retention  vary  in  a  marked  degree.  In 
an  acute  attack  of  retention,  such  as  occurs  after  an  ojwration  or  during  a  fever, 
the  patient  complains  of  pain  stc^adily  increasing  in  the  suprapubic  region,  and 
of  a  sense  of  fullness  and  inahilitv  to  micturate,  associated  with  a  constant  de- 
sire.  On  palpation  over  the  pubes,  there  is  a  feeling  of  tenderness  and  disten- 
tion, and  perhaps  a  globular  tumor  can  be  seen  (Fig.  221),  extending  up  toward 
the  thorax.  Rectal  examination  may  reveal  a  tumor  filling  the  pelvis  like  a 
gravid  uterus. 

Chronic  complete  retention  rarely  occurs,  as  an  overflow  incontinence  usu- 
ally renders  it  incomplete.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  in  certain  cases  of 
paralysis  or  obstruction.  In  complete  retention,  such  as  occurs  in  some  cases 
of  paralysis,  the  patient  may  not  have  been  able  to  void  a  drop  of  urine  for 
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months.  There  is,  however,  when  the  bladder  is  full,  a  sensation,  or,  in  cases 
of  paralysis,  where  sensation  is  not  perfect,  a  knowledge  of  how  long  it  takes 
the  bladder  to  fill,  so  that  the  individual  knows  when  the  time  has  arrived  to 
have  recourse  to  the  catheter. 

In  chronic  incomplete  retention,  the  symptoms  are  diiferent,  as  all  cases 
have  residual  urine,  and  the  condition  often  develops  so  slowly  that  the  pa- 


FiG.  221. — The  Outline  of  the  Abdomen  in  a  Case  of  Retention. 

tients  do  not  know  that  they  cannot  empty  their  bladders  until  they  have  been 
so  informed  by  the  physician  after  an  examination.     A  patient  with  a  weak 

■ 

bladder  may  carry  for  many  years  about  a  pint  or  more  of  clear  urine  as  a 
residual  dei)osit,  which  its  weakened  walls  cannot  throw  off.  An  excess  of  the 
fixed  residuum  produces  a  desire  to  urinate,  and  the  patient,  mainly  by  volun- 
tary contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  is  able  to  void  this  excess. 

In  chronic  incomplete  retention,  acute  attacks  of  complete  retention  occur 
principally  when  there  is  obstruction  to  the  escape  of  urine  in  the  form  of 
stricture  or  enlarged  })rostate. 

A  patient  wuth  prostatic  hypertrophy  suffers  from  chronic  incomplete  re- 
tention, in  addition  to  which  his  bladder  is  usually  atonic  and  chronically 
inflamed.  The  usual  symptoms  are  those  of  congestion,  pain,  frequency  of  mic- 
turition, in  addition  to  which  the  urine  is  thick  and  foul-smelling  if  cystitis  has 
developed.  After  overeating  or  drinking,  or  exposure  to  wet  or  cold,  these 
patients  suddenly  find  that  they  cannot  pass  urine.  As  the  bladder  dilates,  they 
have  a  feeling  of  pain  and  a  sense  of  retention,  which  is  usually  relieved  by 
the  methods  which  we  shall  mention  under  Treatment. 

Cases  of  acute  attacks  of  retention  due  to  stricture  are  also  common.  Here 
also  there  is  usually  a  certain  amount  of  residual  urine  in  the  bladder.  In  bad 
cases,  the  urethra  l)ehind  the  stricture  is  dilated,  at  times  even  as  far  back  as 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  itself  becomes  dilated  and  no  longer  acts  as  a 
sphincter,  giving  rise  to  an  overflow  incontinence.  In  such  cases,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  expel  any  of  the  remainder  of  the  urine.  Great  straining  and  pro- 
lapse of  the  rectum  may  accompany  the  efforts. 

In  chronic  incomi)lete  retention,  where  the  bladder  cannot  empty  itself,  cys- 
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litis  usually  develops,  after  which  sufficient  bacteria  remain  in  the  residuum  to 
contaminate  the  fresh  urine  flowing  into  it. 

Diagnosis. — Wlien  one  is  called  to  see  a  case  of  suspected  retention  of  urine, 
it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  first  if  it  is  really  retention,  and  then  inquire  care- 
fully into  the  history  of  the  case :  whether  it  is  complete  or  incomplete ;  and  if 
complete,  whether  it  is  an  acute  attack  or  not ;  and  if  an  acute  attack,  whether 
the  patient  has  had  others  of  a  similar  nature.  It  is  then  important  to  know 
if  there  is  any  other  symptom,  general  or  local,  which  may  give  us  some  clew 
as  to  the  cause  of  retention ;  also  to  ascertain  age  and  family  history. 

To  be  sure  of  an  attack  of  retention,  there  are  certain  other  conditions  that 
must  be  excluded,  as  anuria,  rupture  of  the  bladder  and  extravasation  of  urine. 
It  is  strange  how  generally  anuria  and  retention  are  confounded  with  one 
another.  Anuria  is  a  condition  where  eitlier  the  function  of  the  kidney  has 
ceased  or  the  urine  is  prevented  from  entering  the  bladder,  whereas,  in  reten- 
tion, the  bladder  contains  urine,  but  cannot  empty  itself.  If  no  urine  can  be 
passed  by  the  urethra,  and  it  is  a  (juestion  between  anuria  and  retention,  a  bi- 
manual examination  per  rectum  and  siiprapubically  will  usually  disclose  the 
presence  of  a  large  fluid  tumor  if  it  is  retention,  and  a  catheter  inserted  into 
the  bladder  will  draw  off  a  quantity  of  urine  in  vesical  retention  and  none 
in  the  case  of  anuria. 

Rupture  of  the  bladder  can  be  distinguished  from  retention,  as  in  the  former 
case  there  is  no  well-defined  globular  tumor  ])resent,  and  a  catheter  passed  by 
the  urethra  will  bring  away  only  a  slight  amount  of  urine  and  blood.  The 
patient  will  complain  of  great  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  suj)rapubic  region 
and  perhaps  of  strangury.  If  the  rupture  extends  into  the  peritcmeal  cavity, 
general  abdominal  pain,  an  elevation  of  temj^erature,  and  rapid  pulse  will  soon 
follow. 

In  extravasation  of  urine,  vesical  retention  may  also  be  present  on  account 
of  the  pressure  of  the  exuded  urine  on  the  urethra  and  it  may  be  iuij)0S8ible  to 
pass  an  instrument  into  the  bladder  on  this  very  account.  The  extravasation 
can  be  seen  as  a  swelling  in  the  perineum,  external  genitals,  or  even  extending 
to  the  abdominal  wall. 

The  history  of  a  case  of  retention  will  reveal  a  great  deal,  as  will  a  survey 
of  the  symptoms.  For  instance,  if  there  is  history  of  an  ojwraticm  on  tlie  geni- 
tals or  about  the  rectum,  an  acute  attack  of  retention  can  be  ascribed  to  that 
source.  If  the  patient  has  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  or 
is  suffering  from  a  disease  of  the  cord,  or  other  evidences  of  paralysis,  we  can 
assume  that  the  retention  is  due  to  one  of  these  causes.  To  show  that  injury 
to  the  cord  is  followed  by  bladder  dilatation,  I  will  quote  an  experiment  of 
Budge,  who  found  that  division  of  the  cord  in  the  lower  dorsal  region  was  fol- 
lowed by  increased  reflex  action  of  the  sphincter  and  a  greater  degree  of  dis- 
tention of  the  bladder  than  could  be  produced  after  death. 
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It  18  rarely  that  retention  is  so  complete  that  not  a  drop  of  urine  can  be 
passed,  but  we  do  at  times  observe  cases  in  complete  and  partial  paraplegia 
in  which  not  a  drop  can  be  voided  without  the  catheter. 

Having  excluded  paralysis  as  a  cause  of  retention,  we  should  then  look  for 
some  local  trouble  to  account  for  it.  If  the  patient  is  a  man  over  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  with  a  history  of  trouble  in  urinating,  the  stream  coming  tardily,  and  if  he 
has  suffered  from  such  frequency  of  urination  as  to  be  obliged  to  get  uj)  often 
at  night,  and  if,  on  certain  occasions,  he  was  unable  to  pass  his  urine  except 
when  aided  by  a  hot  bath  or  by  hot  local  applications,  we  can  assume  that  ho 
has  some  prostatic  trouble,  and  can  examine  him  per  rectum  and  per  urethra 
to  see  if  obstruction  is  present  there.  If  an  enlargement  is  foimd,  it  is  prob- 
ably occasioned  by  senile  prostatic  hypertrophy.  Of  course,  there  are  other 
prostatic  troubles  that  may  give  rise  to  enlargement,  as  acute  prostatitis,  malig- 
nant tumor,  tuberculosis  and  cystic  conditions,  but  these  are  rare.  If  the  patient 
is  a  man  between  twenty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age,  has  had  several  attacks  of 
urethritis,  and  has  recently  urinated  with  increased  frequency  and  with  some 
difficulty  and  pain,  his  urethra  should  l)e  explored  for  stricture,  and  if  one  of 
small  calil)er  is  found,  it  is  probably  the  cause  of  his  retention. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  retention  of  urine  varies  and  depends  upon 
the  cause,  form  and  degree  of  the  trouble,  and  may  be  divided  into  temj)orary, 
palliative  and  radical  methods.  It  is  my  intention  to  consider  the  different 
forms  from  the  standpoint  of  degree  and  cause. 

Acute  Attacks  of  Complete  Retention. — In  acute  attacks  of  complete 
retention,  such  as  occur  after  operations  in  toxic,  comatose  conditions,  or  fevers, 
the  surgeon  should  insert  a  soft-rubber  catheter  into  the  bladder  and  draw  off 
one  pint  of  the  urine.  If  then  hot  applications  are  made  over  the  pubes,  the 
patient  will  probably  be  able  to  pass  urine,  after  an  hour,  without  difficulty.  If 
not,  the  catheter  should  again  be  introduced  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  and  again 
every  three  hours,  imtil  spontaneous  urination  has  been  reestablished,  drawing 
off  each  time  only  a  pint  of  urine.  This  will  usually  take  place  after  a  few 
catheterizations,  although  sometimes  it  requires  a  longer  period. 

Acute  Attacks  of  Complete  Retention  Occurring  in  Cases  of 
Chronic  Incomplete  Retention. — Attacks  of  this  nature,  occurring  in 
people  who  have  a  certain  amount  of  residual  urine  habitually,  are  those  most 
commonly  encountered.  They  usually  occur  in  men  suffering  from  stricture 
or  enlarged  prostate  and  are  generally  caused  by  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  dissi- 
pation, or  by  excesses  in  eating  or  drinking.  Here  the  patient  suddenly  finds 
that  he  cannot  urinate,  although  he  has  been  able  to  pass  a  fair  amount  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  for  some  time. 

This  is  a  critical  moment  for  him,  as  it  is  often  here  that  his  future  woes 
begin.  A  case  in  this  condition  should  be  handled  with  the  greatest  care,  as 
the  bladder  and,  perhaps,  the  ureters  and  pelves  of  the  kidneys  are  more  or  less 
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distended  or  congested  and  in  a  favorable  condition  to  be  infected.  The  cathe- 
terization should,  therefore,  be  made  under  tlie  strictest  asepsis  or  antisepsis, 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  lacerating,  wounding  or  bruising.  (See  chapter 
on  Asepsis  and  Antisepsis.) 

The  treatment  of  these  attacks,  or  exacerbations  of  chronic  ones,  is  the  same 
as  that  of  an  acute  attack  independent  of  a  chronic  condition;  namely,  to  pass 
a  catheter  and  draw  off  a  pint  of  urine,  another  pint  in  two  hours,  and  tlien  a 
pint  every  three  hours  imtil  the  patient  can  urinate  spontanconaly,  as  lias  just 
been  mentioned.  Frequently,  however,  a  catheter  will  not  enter,  in  which  case 
the  patient  should  have  a  hot  sitz  bath,  which  may  enable  hiui  to  pass  a  small 
amount  of  urine  while  seated  in  tlie  water.  If,  however,  he  is  unable  to  pass 
any  urine  in  this  way,  he  should  then  have  a  hypodermic  injection  of  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  of  niorphin,  hot  applications  over  the  pubes  and  perineum,  and  should 
lie  down  for  about  an  hour,  when  another  atleuijjt  should  l>c  made  to  catheterize 
him,  at  firHt  with  a  suiaU  soft-nibber  cathe- 
ter, anil,  if  unsuccessful  with  such  an  in- 
Mlrurucnt,  then  with  a  woven  one  with  an 
■  tip.  If  the  patient  is  an  obi  man, 
!in  elbowed  woven  catheter  should  be  used, 
In  rase  these  lueasiircH  do  nut  meet  with 
succiKii*,  lie  sli<nil(l  be  jjiven  aiiutber  hot  sitz 
biilh  and  aiiotlici-  utteuipt  at  catheterization 
I  be  made. 


8  end,  Men  in  the  bladder. 
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Sometimes,   when   other   catheters   fail,   the   Blasucci   instriinieDt   can   be 
passed  (Figs.  222,  223  and  224).     If  this  attempt  fails  and  he  cannot  pass 


urine,   he   should   be    aspirated    suprapiibically    and    a    pint   of   nrinc   with- 
drawn, after  which  he  should  be  aspirated  every  four  hours  until  he  is  able 
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to  urinate  spontaneously,  or  a  catheter  can  be  passed.  In  case  such  a  re- 
sult is  not  obtained,  an  opera tion»  should  be  performed,  preferably  a  perineal 
section.  It  is  very  rarely,  however,  that  an  immediate  operative  procedure  has 
to  be  resorted  to,  as  these  patients  are  almost  always  able  to  pass  sufficient  urine 
to  be  relieved  if  a  catheter  cannot  be  inserted.  In  case  it  is  difficult  to  pass  the 
catheter  at  any  time,  when  one  finally  enters,  it  is  prudent  to  tie  it  in  for  twenty- 
four  hours  and  insert  a  plug,  which  can  be  withdrawn  every  two  or  three  hours, 
until  the  bladder  is  empty.  In  twenty  years  of  the  most  active  practice  in 
bladder  surgery,  I  cannot  recall  having  had  to  aspirate  more  than  three 
patients. 

The  best  lubricant  is  glycerin ;  next  to  this,  Casper's  prescription : 

]?  Hydrarg.  oxycyanat gr.  ii jss ; 

Glycerini f 5v8s ; 

Tragacanth gr.  xlvj ; 

Aquffi  dist.  sterilizat foiij. 

The  mixture  is  put  up  in  tubes. 

In  case  a  catheter  does  not  easily  pass  with  such  lubricants,  half  an  ounce 
of  sterile  olive  oil,  which  is  more  than  the  anterior  urethra  will  readily  hold, 
should  be  injected  and  held  in  for  several  minutes  in  the  hope  that  some  of  it 
will  pass  through  the  stricture  and  lubricate  its  walls.  Before  allowing  any 
oil  to  escape  from  the  meatus,  while  the  urethra  is  still  somewhat  dilated,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  pass  a  catheter  or  filiforuis. 

If  a  catheter  can  be  introduced  into  the  bladder,  it  mav  be  allowed  to  re- 
main  as  a  retained  catheter.  It  should  be  plugged,  and  every  two  hours,  until 
the  bladder  is  empty,  twelve  ounces  of  urine  should  be  withdrawn. 

In  case  neither  a  soft-rubber  nor  woven  catheter  can  be  introduced,  an  en- 
deavor should  be  made  to  pass  a  filiforui.  If  successful  and  some  urine  escapes 
by  its  side,  it  may  be  left  in  place,  in  the  hope  that  the  urine  will  drain  off  by 
its  side;  or  a  metal  tunneled  catheter  uiay  be  forced  over  it  into  the  bladder, 
thus  allowing  as  much  urine  to  be  drawn  off  as  we  desire. 

I  do  not  advocate  this  latter  procedure,  however,  unless  it  is  considered 
desirable  to  operate  immediately  afterwards. 

If  a  patient  cannot  pass  urine  and  an  instrument  cannot  be  introduced  that 
will  allow  the  escape  of  urine,  then  there  are  but  two  things  to  do.  One  is  to 
perform  paracentesis  (aspiration),  and  the  other  a  radical  operation. 

It  is  probable  that  by  keeping  the  i)atieut  in  bed  and  resorting  to  the  palli- 
ative methods  already  referred  to,  he  will  be  able  to  urinate  spontaneously  in 
a  few  hours,  but  only  in  small  quantities ;  or  else  the  congestion  will  go  dowTi 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  catheter  to  be  passed.  Patients  may  be  aspirated  fre- 
quently, each  time  but  a  pint  of  urine  l)eing  withdrawn ;  I  have  known  a  patient 
to  be  aspirated  over  one  hundred  times  without  any  ill  effects. 
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FaraceDtesis  should  always  be  performed  by  the  suprapubic  route.  The 
point  for  the  introduction  of  the  instniment  should  be  in  the  median  line,  just 
above  the  symphysis.  The  trocar  should  be  pushed  inward  and  downward  for 
about  two  inches,  the  stilet  should  then  be  taken  out  and  a  certain  amoimt  of 
urine  withdrawn  (Fig.  225).  A  piece  of  plaster  should  be  placed  over  the 
puncture  and  the  patient  put  to  bed. 


Pio.  'J26. — Paracbntbbib.  The  KTOoved  cannula  or  an  Hapirating  needle  is  tbnirt  throu|h  tht^  kb- 
dominal  and  bladder  walla.  Just  above  the  pubes  tnword  the  tip  of  the  forefinger,  whicb  a  in  the 
rectum  just  above  the  prostatic  base  and  acta  aa  a  Kuide. 

The  complete  emptying  of  the  bladder  at  once  may  produce  a  distention  of 
the  blood  vessels  of  the  urinary  tract  and  a  consequent  engorgement  of  its  sur- 
face. Within  a  few  hours,  the  urine  may  contain  a  little  blood  (hematuria),  in- 
dcpen<1ent  of  mechanical  injury.  If  the  urinary  tract  was  infected  before  or 
during  the  catheterization,  the  temperature  may  rise,  the  tongue  become  dry  and 
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brown,  and  the  patient  may  develop  a  condition  known  as  urinary  fever.  If  the 
patient's  kidneys  are  damaged,  even  if  no  infection  is  present,  the  kidneys  may 
become  congested,  resulting  in  uremia  and  death.  The  renal  congestion  may 
even  give  rise  to  death  in  a  few  hours  from  suppression. 

The  conservative  method  recommended  of  gradually  evacuating  the  bladder 
may  be  used  with  advantage  in  cases  of  retention.  It  consists,  first,  in  evacuat- 
ing about  one  pint  of  urine  by  catheter,  which  should  be  plugged  and  retained. 
At  intervals  of  two  hours,  until  the  bladder  is  empty,  the  plug  should  be  with- 
drawn and  twelve  ounces  of  urine  allowed  to  escape. 

Chronic  Complete  Retention  Due  to  Paralysis. — In  chronic  complete 
retention  due  to  paralysis,  such  as  occurs  in  cases  of  transverse  myelitis,  the 
patient  should  be  catheterized  every  six  hours. 

Chronic  Complete  Retention  Due  to  Obstruction. — In  chronic  com- 
plete retention  due  to  obstruction,  the  treatment  should  be  the  same  as  in  chronic 
cases  due  to  paralysis,  if  this  is  possible.  These  cases  are,  however,  almost  al- 
ways due  to  hypertro])hy  of  the  prostate  or  to  stricture,  so  that,  in  the  former 
condition,  we  should  be  obliged  to  use  an  elbowed  soft-rubber  or  woven  catheter. 
In  such  cases,  pain,  irritation  and  tenesmus  are  often  so  great  that  the  catheter 
may  have  to  be  passed  more  frequently  in  order  to  give  the  patient  relief.  In- 
ternal urinary  antiseptics,  bladder  irrigations  of  antiseptic  solutions  by  means 
of  the  catheter,  and  antispasmodics  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  should  be  given. 

Chronic  Incomplete  Retention  Due  to  Paralysis. — In  chronic  incom- 
plete retention  due  to  paralysis,  the  bladder  wall  is  partially  paralyzed,  residual 
urine  is  present,  and  cystitis  is  apt  to  occur.  Here  the  frequency  of  catheteriza- 
tion should  depend  on  the  amount  of  residual  urine  present ;  if  four  ounces, 
once  a  day;  four  to  eight  ounces,  twice  a  day;  eight  to  twelve  ounces,  three 
times  a  day ;  over  twelve  ounces,  four  times  a  day. 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  cystitis  is  present,  we  should  wash  out  the  bladder 
every  day  or  two  through  the  catheter  with  some  antiseptic  solution,  as  one  of 
boric  acid  or  silver  nitrate,  and  give  internally  a  urinary  antiseptic. 

In  all  cases  of  chronic  incouiplete  retenticm,  the  treatment  of  the  inflamed 
and  atonic  wall  of  the  bladder  is  to  be  considered.  A  patient  may  live  for  years 
with  a  chronic  cystitis,  if  his  bladder  is  treated  properly.  This  trouble  is  gen- 
erally not  curable,  but  few  inflammatory  conditions  yield  to  treatment  with 
more  gratifying  results  to  both  the  physician  and  the  patient. 

The  methods  of  toning  up  an  atonic  bladder  are :  By  using  remedies  which 
will  excite  contraction  of  the  bladder  wall,  such  as  strychnin,  cold  sponging, 
or  douching  over  the  pubes,  and  couuterirritation  to  the  spine. 

Civiale  recommended  cold-water  injection  into  the  bladder,  beginning  with 
tepid  water  and  gradually  decreasing  the  tem])erature  to  00°  F.  This  should 
be  done  after  emptying  the  bladder.  Two  or  three  of  these  injections  may  be 
given  one  after  another.     These  generally  excite  contractions,  which,  once  hav- 
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ing  begUBy  will  bring  about  favorable  results.  The  daily  injections  for  a  fort- 
night will  usually  cause  marked  improvement. 

The  faradic  current  given  by  placing  one  pole  over  the  lumbar  or  hypogas- 
tric region,  and  introducing  the  other  into  the  bladder  in  the  form  of  a  hard- 
rubber  soimd,  with  a  metallic  tip,  is  often  of  great  service.  This  should  be 
moved  around  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  different  parts  of  the  bladder 
wall  for  five  minutes  at  a  sitting.  Various  preparations,  such  as  those  of  iron, 
strychnin  and  other  tonics,  are  recommended. 

Chbonic  Incomplete  Retention  Due  to  Obstruction. — In  chronic  in- 
complete retention  due  to  obstruction,  we  have  a  very  common  condition,  such 
as  is  usually  seen  in  cases  of  enlarged  prostate  or  tight  stricture.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  bladder  in  these  cases  should  depend  very  much  on  the  amount  of 
residual  urine.  The  bladder  should  be  catheterized  as  often  as  indicated  and 
irrigated  with  an  antiseptic  solution.  A  urethral  stricture,  if  present,  should  be 
dilated. 

Kadical.  Treatment. — The  causes  of  complete  or  incomplete  retention, 
when  obstruction  is  due  to  mechanical  interference,  should  be  treated  by  opera- 
tion, as  recommended  in  the  respective  chapters  on  these  subjects:  urethrotomy 
for  urethral  stricture  and  prostatectomy  for  prostatic  hypertrophy. 

The  classification  of  retention  of  urine  is  as  follows : 


(1)  According  to  the  degree  of 
retention 


(2)  Degree  of  intensity  and  dura- 
tion 


(3)  Cause 


Complete — when  no  urine  can  be  passed. 
Incomplete — when  not  all  the  urine  can  be 
passed. 

When    the    patient    suddenly 
finds  it  impossible  to  urinate. 

An  acute  attack  taking  place 
during  chronic  incomplete 
retention,  is  really  an  acute 
exacerbation. 
^When  the  patient  habitually, 
for  a  considerable  time,  has 
not  been  able  to  empty  his 
bladder. 


Acute 


Chronic 


Obstructive. 

Traumatic. 

Paralytic. 


In  the  following  table  I  classify  them  according  to  acute  and  chronic,  speak- 
ing first  of  the  purely  acute ;  then  those  purely  chronic,  which  will  be  divided 
into  complete  and  incomplete. 
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Acute  attacks  of  complete  reten- 
tion may  be  due  to 


Chronic    retention    (complete    or 
incomplete) 


Acute  parenchymatous  prostatitis. 

Follicular  prostatitis. 

Stricture  or  prostatic  hypertrophy. 

Alcoholism. 

Temporary  stupor. 

Voluntary  refraining  from  urinating. 

Fever,  as  typhoid. 

Pregnancy. 

Urethral  calculus. 

Extravasation  of  urine. 

Periurethral  abscess  or  cellulitis. 

Fracture  of  the  pelvis. 

Paraplegia  '^ 
Hemiplegia  J 

Tabes  and  lateral  sclerosis. 
Pott's  disease. 
Prostatic  hypertrophy. 
Prostatic  tumors  or  cysts. 
Urethral  stricture. 
Atresia  in  the  newborn. 


From  disease  or  injury. 


In  chronic  cases  of  partial  retention  (that  is,  when  there  is  residual  urine 
present),  the  patient  may  suddenly  find  that  he  cannot  urinate,  thus  making  an 
acute  attack  of  retention.  In  i)aralytic  and  chronic  obstructive  cases,  there  may 
be  an  overflow  retention  or  incontinence. 

Incontinence  or  Urine 

Definition. — True  incontinence  is  the  involuntary  discharge  of  urine  through 
the  urethra.  False  incontinence  is  a  condition  in  which  an  irresistible  desire 
to  urinate  occurs,  causing  the  patient  to  void  every  few  minutes,  or  giving  rise 
to  precipitate  urination. 

Varieties  and  Causes. — The  following  table  shows  the  varieties  of  true  in- 
continence and  their  causes: 


I.  Ketention  with  Incontinence  or  Overflow  Incontinence. 


(1)  Due  to  an  obstruction  in  the 
vesico-urethral  path 


i 


(a)  Strictures  of  the  urethra,  trau- 

matic or  acquired. 

(b)  Chronic  enlarged  prostate. 

(c)  Foreign    bodies,  atones,    tumors 

blocking    the    path;    outside 
pressure ;  or  cystocele. 
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(2)  Due  to  a  change  in  the  nerv- 
ous mechanism  of  the  blad-  ^ 
der 


(3)  Due   to   a   loss   of  muscular  f 
tone  of  the  bladder  \ 


(a)  Locomotor  ataxia;  myelitis;  pa- 
ralysis.   ( Bladder  paralyzed. ) 

(6)  Comatose  conditions;  apoplexy; 
cerebral  concussion;  narcotic 
poisoning.*  (Consciousness  of 
desire  abolished.) 

Senile  atrophy  of  the  bladder. 


11.  Without  Retention. — Due  to  insufficiency  of,  or  interference  with, 
the  sphincter  mechanism  from  the  following  causes : 

(a)   Enuresis  nocturna  in  children. 


(1)   Idiopathic  or  functional 


(2)   Mechanical 


(b)  Nervous  and  physical  incon- 
tinence in  adults;  hysteria; 
neurasthenia. 

Stone  or  foreign  body  or  tumor  in 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  })artly 
holding  the  sphincter  open. 

(3)   Tuberculosis  of  tlie  neck  of  the  bladder,  giving  rise  to  loss  of  tissue 
from  ulcerations  that  prevent  its  uniform  closing.^ 

For  prostatic 

abscess. 

For  stricture. 

For    perineal 

p  r  o  s  t  a  - 

tectomy. 


(4)   Traumatic,^'  after 


(a)   Perineal  section 


(5)  Atonic,  aflFecting  the  sphinc- 
ter only 


(6)   Bottini  operation. 

(c)  Forcible  dilatation  of  sphincter. 

(d)  Fracture  of  the  pelvis  affecting 

sphincter. 

(a)  After  childbed,  with  subinvolu- 
tion of  the  uterus. 

(6)  In  old  women,  with  atrophy  of 
the  genito-urinary  organs. 


^  This  condition  described  by  many  authorities  is  probably  rare,  as  the  author  has  never 
seen  a  case  of  true  incontinence  in  vesical  tuberculosis  that  he  could  prove  to  be  such  either  by 
clinical  methods  or  post-mortem  findings.  Many  cases  of  false  incontinence  in  vesical  tuber- 
culosis resemble  true  incontinence  so  closely  as  to  be  mistaken  for  it. 

*  Childbirth,  with  tearing  of  the  vesical  sphincter  usually  given  as  a  cause  of  incontinence, 
has  been  omitted  from  this  table,  as  in  fifty-five  thousand  (55,000)  cases  in  one  of  the  largest  ly- 
ing-in hospitals  in  the  world,  no  such  case  has  been  recorded.  Its  presence  on  the  list  together 
with  the  usual  causes  might  mislead  the  practitioner  for  whose  use  this  table  has  been  prepared. 
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Clinical  Features. — The  clinical  types  wiiich  can  be  distinguished  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  Dribbling. 

(2)  Sudden  discharge  of  entire  contents  of  the  bladder  at  intervals,  giving 
bladder  time  to  fill  up. 

(3)  Discharge  of  the  contents  of  bladder  by  steady  pressure  over  it. 

(1)  Dribbling. — This  is  characteristic  of  overflow  retention  in  true  in- 
continence. In  most  cases  the  accumulation  of  urine  gradually  overcomes  the 
resistance  of  the  sphincter  and  the  urine  begins  to  dribble  out. 

As  the  bladder  keeps  filling  up,  there  being  usually  polyuria  in  these  cases, 
the  dribbling  continues,  with  interruptions.  Usually  the  overflow  dribbling  of 
retention  appears  at  night,  but  later  continues  through  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Dribbling  may  occur  without  retention  in  those  cases  of  incontinence  in  which 
the  sphincter  is  interfered  with.  (See  Table  IT,  2,  4.)  Sometimes  in  these 
cases  the  discharge  of  small  amounts  of  urine  may  be  brought  about  by  sudden 
jars,  such  as  occur  in  coughing,  sneezing,  etc.,  w^hile  the  bladder  may  retain 
its  contents  during  sleep.  Slight  dribbling  is  also  due  to  a  few  dro])s  of  urine 
collecting  in  dilations  behind  strictures,  in  cases  in  which  the  bladder  sphinc- 
ter holds. 

(2)  Sudden  DisciiAKCiE  of  the  Entire  (^ontents  of  the  Bladder  at 
Intervals,  Giving  the  Bladder  Time  to  Fill  ui»  Again. — The  involuntary 
discharge  of  large  amounts  of  urine  in  a  steady  stream,  from  time  to  time,  w^iile 
the  fluid  is  retained  in  the  intervals,  is  characteristic  of  enuresis  noctuma  in 
children ;  of  cerebral  conditions  accompanied  by  coma ;  of  narcotic  poisoning, 
concussion,  epilej)sy,  etc.,  in  which  cases  the  patient  does  not  feel  any  desire 
to  urinate,  though  the  bladder  be  full. 

(3)  Discharge  of  Urine  by  Steady  Pressure  on  the  Bladder. — This 
is  a  symptom  indicating  the  reverse  of  the  above,  namely,  a  lowered  reflex  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  organ,  and  occurs  when  the  reflexes  are  generally  lowered  in 
locomotor  ataxia,  myelitis,  etc.  This  form  of  incontinence  is  characterized  by 
the  fact  that  the  contents  of  tlie  bladder  can  b(?  readily  expressed  when  pressure 
is  made  upon  the  supra])ubic  region.  The  pressure  on  the  bladder,  however, 
that  usually  causes  such  incontinence,  is  a  fibroid  or  subinvoluted  uterus,  an 
abdominal  or  pelvic  tumor,  or,  in  some  cases,  the  weight  of  the  intestines  in 
ptosis,  or  of  the  omentum  when  standing. 

Diagnosis. — True  incontinence  is  distinguished  from  false  by  the  subjective 
presence  in  the  latter  of  the  desire  to  urinate.  We  must  be  sure,  of  course,  to 
exclude  cases  of  willful  discharge  of  urine  in  bed,  etc.,  for  the  puri)ose  of  malin- 
gering. 

If  an  examination,  general  and  local,  fails  to  reveal  the  causes  of  true  incon- 
tinence, we  can  assume  that  the  case  is  one  of  false  inc(mtinence. 

Among  the  causes  of  false  incontinence  are  the  following:  Acute  inflamma- 
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tion  of  the  posterior  urethra  in  very  nervous  individuals ;  any  of  the  causes  of 
true  incontinence  which  have  not  reached  the  point  where  they  are  beyond  the 
control  of  the  will;  acute  prostatic  troubles;  and  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder. 
The  last-mentioned  is  the  most  common  and  typical  of  all  causes  and  should 
always  be  suspected. 

Treatment  of  Incontinence. — Strictures,  where  there  is  but  slight  dribbling, 
after  urinating,  due  to  dilatations  behind  them,  are  usually  situated  anteriorly, 

and  dilatation  or  internal  urethrotomy  should  be 
resorted  to.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  overflow 
incontinence,  the  stricture  is  usually  deep-seated 
and  of  long  standing,  and  would  require  an  exter- 
nal urethrotomy.  When  due  to  enlarged  prostate, 
the  gland  should  be  enucleated,  or  a  Bottini  opera- 
tion performed,  or  catheter  life  resorted  to.  For- 
eign bodies  and  stones  holding  the  sphincter  open 
and  occluding  to  a  sufficient  degree,  to  cause  re- 
tention, should  be  removed.  Tumors  should  also 
be  removed  if  the  growth  has  not  involved  .too 
much  tissue. 

In  locomotor  ataxia,  myelitis  and  paralysis, 
the  bladder  should  be  emptied  four  times  in  twen- 
ty-four hours,  and  should  be  washed  with  silver 
solution  and  a  urinal  be  worn  (Fig.  226).  Some- 
times in  cerebral  lesions,  the  condition  improves 
somewhat,  but  in  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  there 
is  rarely  any  improvement.  Cases  in  which  the 
bladder  is  atonic  should  be  treated  by  nitrate-of- 
silver  irrigations,  by  electricity  to  the  inside  of 
the  bladder,  injections  of  cold  water  and  internally 
by  iron  and  strychnin. 

In  enuresis  noctuma  in  children,  the  child,  if 
a  male,  should  be  circumcised.  He  should  be  ex- 
amined for  a  congenital  urethral  stricture,  which 
should  be  cut  if  present.  He  should  sleep  with  a 
knotted  towel  about  him  and  with  the  knots  behind  his  back.  He  should  be 
awakened  at  a  certain  time  to  empty  his  bladder.  Internally,  he  should  have 
hyoscyamus  and  bromid  before  retiring.  If  five  years  of  age  hyoscyamin,  gr. 
Y^;  bromid,  grs.  v. 

In  cases  of  hysteria  and  neurasthenia,  bromid,  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus 
should  also  be  given. 

Fibroid  tumors  pressing  on  the  bladder  should  be  removed.    A  uterus  press- 
ing upon  it  should  be  fixed  in  place  by  shortening  the  ligaments  or  by  anchoring 


Fio.  226. — The  Method  op  Wear- 
ing A  Urinal.  The  rubber 
urinal  is  strapped  about  the 
hips.  The  external  genitals  fit 
in  the  pouch  below  the  pubes, 
from  which  a  tube  runs  down 
to  a  reservoir  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  leg. 
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it  to  the  abdominal  wall,  well  up.  Bad  tears  of  the  bladder  sphincter  during 
childbirth  should  be  immediately  repaired.  Extensive  cuts  through  the  sphinc- 
ter at  the  time  of  operations  for  stricture  or  prostatic  abscesses,  in  the  Bottini 
proBtatotomy,  or  in  perineal  prostatectomy,  may  give  rise  to  an  incontinence, 
for  the  treatment  of  which  no  satisfactory  remedy  has  yet  been  devised.  Time, 
electricity,  prostatic  and  vesical  douches,  and  tonic  remedies  may  benefit  them ; 
but  many  of  the  bad  cases  are  never  cured. 

Subinvolution  of  the  uterus  after  childbirth  should  be  treated  by  curettage 
and  ventral  suspension. 

In  many  cases  of  incontinence,  the  cause  of  which  cannot  be  discovered  by 
the  history,  examination,  or  urinary  analysis,  the  patients  are  relieved  by  symp- 
tomatic treatment. 

In  women  cystocele  is  a  frequent  cause,  in  which  case  they  are  readily  cured 
by  an  anterior  colporrhaphy  and  repairing  the  perineum. 

A  prolapsed  uterus  should  be  suspended,  and  an  anterior  colporrhaphy  or 
perineorrhaphy  performed,  if  indicated. 

There  is  no  other  condition  in  urinary  diseases  so  trying  to  the  patient  as 
urinary  incontinence;  therefore,  every  means  should  be  taken  to  discover  and 
remove  the  cause.  Cystoscopy  should  give  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  condition  of 
the  bladder.  If  no  cause  is  seen  and  if  no  disease  of  the  nervous  system  is 
discovered,  an  exploratory  laparotomy  should  be  performed  with  the  object  of 
seeing  if  there  is  any  interference  with  the  bladder  function  from  the  outside. 
A  large  gynecological  service  leads  me  to  believe  that,  in  women,  such  inter- 
ference is  due  to  adhesions  of  the  bladder  to  the  neighlioring  structures,  and  that 
the  consequent  displacement  and  interfered  function  of  the  bladder  is  more  com- 
mon than  was  formerly  supposed. 

n.    CHANGES  IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF  URINE 

Polyuria 

The  term  polyuria  indicates  an  increased  secretion  of  urine  and  is  a  symp- 
tom, not  a  disease.  There  is,  however,  a  form  of  polyuria  which  seems  to  exist 
independently  of  any  other  condition  and  is  known  as  **  essential  polyuria  "  or 
polyuric  diabetes. 

The  term  polyuria  is  usually  applied  to  cases  in  which  the  amount  of  urine 
exceeds  two  liters  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  must  be  carefully  distinguislwHl 
from  frequency  of  urination,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  latter  may  exist 
with  a  normal  amount  of  urine.  The  amount  of  urine  for  twenty-four  hours 
should  be  accurately  measured  before  making  a  diagnosis  of  polyuria.  Malin- 
gering by  the  patient  who  may  add  water  to  his  urine  shoidd  be  excluded. 

Etiology. — Transient  polyuria  may  exist  from  extraneous  causes  in  health, 
and  can  usually  be  made  out  without  difficulty,  as  in  people  who  drink  large 
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amounts  of  cold  water  and  consequently  have  a  polyuria  of  remarkable  degree 
within  a  few  hours.  Warm  enemas,  and  warm  fluids  drunk  give  rise  to  a  poly- 
uria. The  same  is  true  of  a  cold  bath,  while  a  hot  bath  diminishes  the  amount 
of  urine  secreted.  The  ingestion  of  diuretics  and  other  therapeutic  measures 
also  transiently  increases  the  urinary  secretion.  Other  important  causes  of 
polyuria  are  sudden  emotions,  epileptic  seizures,  nervous  strain,  mental  appli- 
cation occurring  especially  in  those  not  accustomed  to  it,  causing  a  polyuria 
which  disappears  as  soon  as  the  mental  work  is  discontinued.  This  may  be 
termed  "  nervous  polyuria." 

The  polyuria  of  convalescence  is  another  type  of  the  transient  form.  This 
includes  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  urine  noted  at  the  end  of  many  diseases. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  rid  the  system  of  certain  products  which  are  excreted 
in  large  amount,  as,  for  example,  the  chlorids  in  pneumonia. 

A  convenient  division  of  the  polyurias  occurring  from  organic  diseases  is 
into  the  moderate  polyuria,  reaching  up  to  four  liters,  and  the  marked  polyurias, 
reaching  as  high  as  ten  liters  and  over.  The  moderate  type,  according  to  Merck- 
len,  indicates  disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  while  the  marked  polyurias  are 
seen  in  diabetes  mellitus  and  diabetes  insipidus. 

The  causes  of  polyuria  may  be  thus  tabulated,  after  Castaigne's  description : 

A.    MODERATE    POLYURIAS 

I.  Due  to  Renal  Disease, 

(a)   Chronic  interstitial  nephritivS. 

{h)  Amyloid  kidney. 

(c)   Reflex  congestion  of  the  kidney. 

{d)   Pyelonephritis. 

(e)   Tuberculous  kidney. 

II.  Due  to  Heart  Disease. 

Permanent  in  persons  with  cardiosclerosis. 

III.  Due  to  Liver  Disease. 

Cirrhosis  (sometimes). 

IV.  Due  to  Nervous  Causes. 

Hysteria. 

Epilepsy. 

Exophthalmic  goiter. 

^  Cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Meningitis. 

_^  ^      ^  Sclerosis  of  the  cord. 

Kenexfrom^  ^  , 

(jeneral  paresis. 

Sciatica. 

Mental  strain. 
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B.    MARKED    POLYURIAS 

I.  Glycosuria — diabetes  mellitus. 

II.  Urieacidemia — nitrogenous  diabetes. 

III.  Phosphaturia — phosphatic  diabetes. 

IV.  Diabetes  insipidus — hydruria. 

The  urologist  is  especially  interested  in  the  first  group  of  polyurias,  due  to 
renal  disease.  Even  if  interstitial  nephritis  and  amyloid  kidney  have  been 
excluded,  there  may  he  a  polyuria  due  to  trouble  further  down  in  the  urinary 
tract  The  urethra,  bladder,  prostate  and  ureter  should  be  examined  to  make 
sure  of  their  integrity.  Frequently  strictures,  chronic  cystitis  and  hypertro- 
phied  prostate  are  reflex  causes  of  a  polyuria,  or  else  the  ascending  infection  to 
which  they  give  rise  j)roduces  a  pyelonephritis  and  so  gives  rise  to  a  polyuria. 
(See  Table  A,  T,  a,  b,  c  and  d,)  With  the  latter  there  will  be  purulent  urine 
from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  on  ureteral  catheterization,  while  with  the  reflex 
form  of  polyuria  in  these  conditions  the  urine  will  be  clear. 

Anuria 

Definition. — The  word  anuria  is  derived  from  a/?,  without,  and  ouron,  urine. 
It  means,  therefore,  literally  a  total  absence  of  urinary  secretion,  although,  clin- 
icallv,  we  understand  bv  anuria  the  absence  of  urine  from  the  bladder,  which 
is  ascertained  by  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  into  this  organ  after  the  patient 
has  failed  to  urinate  for  some  time. 

Etiology. — Anuria  may  be  due  either  to  an  arrest  of  secretion  of  urine 
(nonobstructive  anuria)  or  to  an  obstruction  in  the  ureters  (obstructive 
anuria). 

A.  Nonobstructive  Anuria — A  Suppression  of  Urine. — A  cessation  of 
the  secretion  of  urine  may  be  induced  (1)  by  disease  of  the  secretory  apparatus 
of  the  kidney,  (2)  by  circulatory  disturbances  affecting  the  renal  circulation, 
(3)  by  certain  nervous  affections,  or  (4)  by  toxic  agents. 

(1)  Anuria  due  to  lesioris  of  the  kidney  may  occur  in  either  acute  or  chronic 
nephritis.  In  acute  nephritis  due  to  scarlet  fever  or  other  causes,  there  may 
be  suppression  of  urine  due  to  a  degeneration  of  the  ej)itlielium  of  the  tubules, 
with  or  without  involvement  of  the  glomeruli.  In  chronic  nephritis  the  kidney 
may  become  so  atrophied  and  sclerosed  that  it  no  longer  contains  suSicient  secre- 
tory elements  to  maintain  the  process  of  excretion.  The  anuria  of  chronic 
nephritis,  however,  is  more  frequently  the  result  of  a  complicating  passive  con- 
gestion, or  an  edema  of  the  interstitial  tissue  which  so  compresses  the  urinary 
tubules  that  secretion  is  arrested. 

(2)  Anuria  due  to  circulatory  disturbances  is  produced  by  a  venous  stasis 
in  diseases  of  the  heart,  or  else  by  large  double  infarcts  of  the  kidney.     In  the 
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former  type,  the  chief  factor  is  the  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  which  pro- 
duces venous  stasis  of  the  kidney.  There  is  always  a  disease  in  the  kidney  in 
such  cases,  and  the  venous  stasis  suflSces  to  produce  edema  of  the  interstitial 
tissue  and  thus  to  choke  the  tubules.  Cases  of  double  plugging  of  the  ureters 
by  desquamation,  as  in  scarlet  fever,  or  by  suppuration  products,  in  cases  like 
nephritis,  or  of  other  origin  are  reported.  Such  cases  must,  however,  be  very 
rare,  the  lesion  existing  by  far  more  commonly  as  unilateral. 

(3)  Anuria  due  to  nervous  causes  may  depend  on  a  variety  of  conditions. 
Complete  suppression  of  urine  has  been  noted  in  some  cases  of  hemiplegia  from 
fracture  of  the  skull.  More  frequently,  however,  anurias  are  due  to  reflex  in- 
hibition of  secretion.  It  appears  that  an  irritation  in  one  kidney  can  so  affect 
the  other  organ  reflexly,  that  anuria  may  follow.  Thus  may  be  explained  the 
anuria  of  renal  colic,  following  operation  upon  the  kidney  or  injury  of  that 
organ.  Extensive  burns  may  also  produce  reflex  anuria,  although  the  absorp- 
tion of  toxins  may  have  something  to  do  with  these  cases  (Castaigne). 

In  hysteria,  the  anuria  is  probably  also  reflex,  although  the  exciting  cause 
is  not  always  apparent. 

(4)  Toxic  anurias  may  occur  in  the  course  of  infectious  diseases  such  as 
cholera,  scarlet  fever  and  in  acute  peritonitis  and  affections  of  the  colon  and 
small  intestines.  The  toxins  probably  act  by  affecting  the  renal  tissue,  as  well 
as  by  disturbing  the  circulation. 

B.  Obstructive  Anurias. — The  second  group,  the  obstructive  anurias,  are 
of  great  interest  to  the  modem  surgeon,  particularly  because  they  can  be  reme- 
died by  timely  intervention. 

They  result  either  from  the  blocking  of  the  lumen  of  the  ureter  or  from 
its  compression  or  kinking.  Among  the  obstructive  causes  \ve  have,  foremost, 
renal  calculi.  The  mechanism  and  pathology  of  this  form  of  anuria  has  been 
described  in  the  chapters  on  calculus  of  the  kidney  and  of  the  ureters,  respec- 
tively. It  has  been  said  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  stone  in  both  ureters, 
but  that  the  presence  of  stone  on  one  side  often  acts  reflexly  by  inhibiting  the 
secretion  of  the  opposite  kidney.  This  is  a  course  of  events  which  Guyon  has 
described,  but  it  is  probably  of  rare  occurrence.  In  most  instances,  the  anuria 
due  to  stone  on  one  side  arises  because  the  opposite  kidney  had  not  been 
working  for  some  time,  and  when  the  calculous  kidney,  which  alone  was 
capable  of  excreting  urine,  was  blocked,  a  total  suppression  of  urine  resulted. 
Albarran  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  calculous  anurias  may  exist  without 
the  actual  presence  of  a  calculus  in  the  ureter  at  the  time  when  the  symptoms 
occur. 

Compression  of  the  ureter  may  produce  anuria  in  such  conditions  as  cancer 
of  the  bladder,  the  prostate,  the  uterus  or  the  kidney.  Kinking  of  the  ureter 
in  floating  kidney  may  be  accompanied  by  obstructive  retention  on  one  side  and 
arrest  of  secretion  on  the  other. 
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Symptoms. — Anuria  can  exist  for  a  long  time  without  giving  rise  to  any 
symptoms.  It  also  occurs  at  times  with  astonishingly  few  symptoms.  The 
phenomena  of  renal  insufficiency  and  of  uremic  poisoning,  which  are  described 
elsewhere  under  the  heading  of  Uremia,  come  either  slowly  or  suddenly,  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  uremia,  acute  or  chronic,  which  develops  as  the  result  of 
the  suppression  of  urine.  Usually  the  first  symptoms  are  gastro-intestinal  in 
character,  including  nausea,  anorexia,  vomiting,  eructations  and  either  consti- 
pation or  diarrhea.  Headaches,  restlessness  and  other  nervous  phenomena  of 
uremia  are  also  among  the  early  symptoms.  Patients  with  anuria  may  die 
within  a  few  hours,  showing  the  acute  form  of  uremia  in  its  most  pronounced 
type.  They  may  also  live  for  days  and  even  weeks  without  showing  any  acute 
symptoms  and  linger  on  toward  a  slow  death  with  the  manifestations  of  chronic 
uremic  poisoning. 

The  occurrence  of  a  nonfunctionating  kidney  on  one  side  is  more  common 
than  it  is  generally  thouglit  to  be.  I  have  occasionally  seen  such  an  organ,  both 
larger  and  smaller  than  normal,  due  to  some  suppurative  process,  calculus,  tu- 
berculosis or  some  other  cause,  where  the  parenchyma  had  been  destroyed  and 
nothing  but  a  sclerosed  mass  or  shell  remained.  I  have  cut  into  such  kidneys 
at  operation  and  had  little  or  no  bleeding.  In  a  case  where  such  a  kidney  is 
present,  if  the  remaining  organ  is  suddenly  incapacitated,  an  attack  of  anuria 
would  occur. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  comparatively  easy  to  recognize  the  existence  of  anuria 
by  passiQg  a  urethral  catheter,  which  at  once  diflferentiates  this  condition  from 
retention.  The  important  point,  however,  is  to  determine  the  cause.  The 
first  thing  to  do,  if  possible,  is  to  determine  the  presence  and  seat  of  the  ob- 
struction. This  may  be  done  by  palpation  and  by  ureteral  catheterization. 
The  presence  of  obstruction  will  at  once  suggest  the  treatment  of  the  con- 
dition. 

If  the  anuria  be  transient  it  may  be  preceded  by  or  accompanied  with  a 
clinical  picture  of  renal  colic ;  or  there  may  be  a  history  of  traumatism,  or  of  an 
operation  either  on  the  abdominal  organs  or  upon  the  kidney. 

If  the  anuria  is  more  or  less  permanent,  we  should  first  exclude  the  pres- 
ence of  chronic  diseases,  such  as  affections  of  the  kidney  or  of  the  heart  or 
of  acute  infectious  or  toxic  conditions.  If  the  anuria  comes  on  suddenly, 
it  is  usually  due  to  calculi,  though  hysterical  anuria  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of. 

A  word  should  be  said  of  the  hysterical  type  of  anuria.  Usually  the  pa- 
tient presents  some  of  the  peculiarities  or  stigmata  of  hysteria.  Charcot  noted 
also  a  certain  compensation  between  the  anuria  and  the  vomiting  which  seemed 
to  alternate;  thus,  when  the  patient,  who  was  a  woman,  urinated  3  grams  of 
urine,  she  had  1  liter  of  vomitus.  When  the  urine  increased  to  206  grams,  she 
vomited  only  362  grams.     Hysterical  anuria  is  a  tissue  anuria  and  not  glandu- 
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lar.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  more  or  less  complete  suspension  of  the  proteid 
katabolic  fimction  of  the  digestive  epithelium  of  the  organism.  A  very  inter- 
esting and  rather  puzzling  feature  of  these  oases  is  that  hysterical  subjects  may 
have  anuria  for  a  number  of  days  or  even  for  several  weeks  without  showing 
any  uremic  symptoms  whatever. 

Treatment. — The  medical  treatment  of  anuria  is  the  same  as  that  described 
elsewhere  under  the  heading  of  Uremia. 

Treatment  of  Obstructive  Anurias. — In  case  the  history  of  anuria 
points  to  a  surgical  cause — such  as  an  attack  of  renal  colic  on  the  one  side,  the 
passing  of  calculi,  pain  in  the  loin  on  one  side  for  a  considerable  time,  a  puru- 
lent urine  without  symptoms  of  frequency,  or  a  hematuria  following  exertion — 
the  case  should  be  immediately  examined,  not  only  by  palpation,  but  also  by 
cystoscopy  and  catheterization  of  the  ureters.  If  one  ureter  is  found  obstructed, 
even  though  the  other  catheter  enters  the  kidney,  an  incision  should  be  made 
in  the  loin  of  the  obstructed  side,  a  nephrotomy  performed,  the  pelvis  examined 
and  a  catheter  passed  down  the  ureter  to  the  seat  of  obstruction.  The  kidney 
should  then  be  drained  and  the  treatment  of  the  ureteral  obstruction  postponed 
until  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  attack  of  anuria,  in  case  this  tem- 
porary operation  is  successful. 

The  result  of  the  hemorrhage  accompanying  the  operation  will  benefit  the 
patient  the  same  as  bleeding  in  uremia,  and  saline  solutions  can  be  given  by  the 
rectum,  or  into  the  tissues  or  a  vein,  as  indicated. 

Oliguria 

Oliguria,  or  diminution  in  quantity  of  urine,  is  noted  in  a  variety  of  patho- 
logical conditions,  affecting  either  the  urinary  tract  or  the  general  system. 
Temporary  diminution  is  noted  in  health,  and  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  true  oliguria.  This  term  should  not  be  employed  unless  the  change  in 
the  amount  of  urine  is  well  marked  and  continues  for  several  days,  and  unless 
all  extraneous  causes  can  be  excluded. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  urine  is  diminished  in  quantity  in  health 
have  already  been  considered  under  the  heading  of  Urine  Analysis.  They  are 
briefly:  Exercise,  free  perspiration  and  not  drinking  sufficient  water.  In  dis- 
ease the  urine  is  diminished  in  acute  nephritis,  especially  after  scarlet  fever, 
in  acute  congestion  of  the  kidney,  in  the  acute  stages  of  chronic  nephritis  and 
often  in  the  last  stages  of  chronic  nephritis,  accompanied  by  uremia.  The  urine 
is  also  diminished  in  conditions  of  stasis  of  the  kidney  due  to  heart  disease. 
Among  the  general  conditions  which  produce  oliguria  and  which  are  important 
to  the  urologist,  are  shock  after  anesthesia  or  after  operations  on  the  genito- 
urinary organs.  Oliguria  is  also  noted  in  fevers,  where  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
concentration  of  the  urine.     Other  causes  of  oliguria  are  prolonged  diarrhea 
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and  vomiting,  such  as  occurs  in  some  diseases  as  cholera  or  yellow  fever.  The 
urine  is  markedly  diminished  in  quantity  in  all  diseases  in  the  last  stages  be- 
fore death. 


m.   CHANGES  m  THE  CHARACTER  OF   THE  URINE 

Hematuria 

Definition. — Hematuria  means  the  admixture  of  blood  in  the  voided  urine, 
no  matter  from  what  source  the  blood  is  derived.  Clinically,  the  term  is  ap- 
plied only  to  cases  in  which  the  amoimt  of  blood  is  such  as  to  be  perceptible  to 
the  naked  eye  on  inspection.  The  presence  of  a  microscopic  amount  of  blood 
is  not  clinically  styled  hematuria. 

Hematuria  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  hemoglobinuria.  The  lat- 
ter means  the  direct  passage  of  the  blood-coloring  matter  into  the  urine  without 
any  red  blood  corpuscles,  tlie  urine  being  acid  and  of  lower  specific  gravity  than 
in  hematuria. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  hematuria  are  many,  the  determination  of  which 
is  one  of  the  most  important  pnx^edures  in  the  clinical  study  of  urinary  diseases. 

The  etiologic  factors  may  thus  be  briefly  summarized: 

ETIOLOGY     OF     HEMATURIA 

(Tabulated  after  Castaigne  with  Modificniion) 

I.  Traumatic  Hematuria, 

(a)    Wounds  and  Injuries  of  Any  Part  of  the  Tract. 

Rupture. 
(1)   Urethra   \     Urethrotomy. 

Fracture  of  pubis. 
Wounds. 
Injuries  to  pelvis. 

/o\   TT-i  \    Wounds. 

(3)   Kidney     <    t    •     •     ^    i  • 
^  (    li^J^iries  to  loin. 

(6)  Stone  in  Any  Part  of  the  Tract:  Foreign  Bodies. 
Pelvis  of  kidney ;  ureter. 
Bladder. 
Posterior  urethra. 

(c)  Sudden  Change  of  Pressure  in  Bladder. 


(2)  Bladder    | 


When  a  bladder  is  emptied  too  suddenly  or  too  comj)letely,  in  a  case  of  re- 
tention, we  may  have  bleeding  from  the  bladder  or  even  from  the  kidneys,  due  to 
congestion. 
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II.  Inflammatory  Hematuria. 
Anterior  urethritis. 
Posterior  urethritis. 
Cystitis. 
Pyelitis,  acute. 

Acute  nephritis. 

Hemorrhagic  nephritis. 

Chronic  nephritis.     Some  types  in  which  vessels  are  changed. 

III.  Dtie  to  Tumors, 

(1)  Prostate. 

(2)  Bladder. 

(3)  Kidney. 

IV.  Due  to  Tuberculosis. 

(1)  Prostate. 

(2)  Bladder. 

(3)  Kidney. 

V.  Due  to  Parasites. 

Renal  parasites ;  Bilharzia ;  Filaria,  etc. 

VT.  Due  to  Oeneral  Changes  in  the  Blood, 

Smallpox  Yellow  fever  Hemophilia 

Typhoid  Plague  Leukemia 

Purpura  fPhosphorus  Malaria 

Ipoisoning 

Detection  of  Hematuria. — This  has  Iwen  considered  in  the  chapter  on 
The  Urine,  so  far  as  chemical  and  microscopic  tests  are  concerned,  but  there  are 
certain  gross  characteristics  to  hematuria  which  aid  in  its  detection  and  lo- 
calization. 

If  bloody  urine  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  little  while,  it  deposits  a  more  or 
less  abundant  sediment.  Over  this  there  remains  a  clearer,  but  still  cloiuly, 
fluid.  This  may  be  bright  red  in  color,  showing  that  the  blood  has  been  freshly 
shed  and  that  it  probably  comes  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tract — from  the 
bladder  usually.  The  amount  of  blood  will  determine  in  such  cases  the  exact 
tinge.  The  more  dilute  the  bleeding,  the  paler  the  tint,  but  fresh  blood  is  al- 
ways red. 

Renal  hematuria  is  characterized  by  a  pale,  reddish-brown,  cloudy  urine, 
the  sediment  containing  no  clots,  imless  they  are  wormlike  casts  of  the  ureters. 
If  retained  for  a  long  time  in  the  pelvis  or  in  the  bladder,  in  hematurias  asso- 
ciated with  obstruction,  there  may  be  a  dark-bro\vn  or  even  black  color  to 
the  fluid. 

The  sediment  of  bloody  urine  varies  in  amount,  color  and  consistency.    The 
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first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  clots.  When  the  bleed- 
ing is  from  the  kidney  or  ureters,  the  clots  sometimes  assume  the  appearance 
of  dark-red  wormlike  masses. 

Next  to  clots,  the  urine  may  sometimes  contain  a  bloody  sediment  mixed 
with  fragments  or  masses  of  tumors.  These  may  be  fibrinous  or  shaggy,  or 
they  may  appear  more  regular,  villous.  The  deposit  may,  of  course,  be  also 
mixed  with  fragments  of  crystalline  substance,  particles  of  calculi,  etc. 

When,  as  very  often  happens,  the  blood  is  mixed  with  pus,  the  deposit  as- 
sumes peculiar  stratifications.  In  some  cases,  the  deposit  of  yellowish-gray  pus 
is  arranged  in  strata  separated  by  bright-red  streaks.  This  means  that  a  layer 
of  pus  alternates  with  a  layer  of  blood  cells.  In  other  cases,  the  purulent  (usu- 
ally muco-purulent)  sediment  is  thick,  glairy  and  tenacious,  and  is  tinged  a 
distinct  red  color.  These  are  cases  of  alkaline  urines,  in  which  pus  has  under- 
gone the  glairy  change  into  a  viscid  mass,  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
alkali.  In  these  cases,  the  urine  itself  is  but  feebly  tinged.  There  is  finally 
another  class  of  cases  in  which  the  urine  is  bright  red  and  the  sediment  is  gray- 
ish or  gelatinous.  These  are  usually  cases  of  cystitis,  prostatic  abscess,  or  other 
purulent  infection  of  the  tract,  in  which  a  fresh  hemorrhage  has  taken  place  as 
the  result  of  some  existing  cause. 

Diagnosis  of  the  Cause. — The  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  a  hematuria  is 
very  important  and  often  a  puzzling  problem.  The  question  is  easily  solved 
when  there  is  a  blood  disease  manifesting  itself  in  other  hemorrhages,  as  in 
purpura ;  when  the  urine  shows  signs  of  acute  nephritis,  oliguria,  high  specific 
gravity,  albumin,  casts,  etc. 

Hematurias  due  to  stone  are  often  characterized  by  an  intermittence  or  a 
remittence;  they  may  be  accompanied  by  pain,  and  are  worse  after  any  form 
of  exertion  or  jarring  motion,  while  hematurias  due  to  tumor  and  to  tuberculosis 
usually  occur  independent  of  either  pain,  exertion  or  jarring. 

To  sum  up: — The  cause  of  hematuria  must  be  determined  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  history  of  the  case,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  patient  and  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  urine.  If  these  precautions  are  taken,  one  will  seldom 
err  in  determining  the  patliological  process  which  gives  rise  to  tlie  bleeding. 

Localization  of  the  Bleeding. — Bleeding  from  the  Urethra. — When 
there  is  bleeding  from  the  anterior  urethra  the  blood  oozes  or  drips  from  the 
meatus  independently  of  micturition.  But  when  the  blood  is  beyond  the  cut-off 
muscles,  the  blood  does  not  ooze  from  the  meatus,  but  is  voided  with  the  urine. 
The  two-glass  test  shows  blood  in  both  glasses,  the  second  more  than  the  first, 
because  the  muscular  effort  of  expulsion  brings  out  any  residue  of  blood  that 
may  be  present  in  the  posterior  urethra. 

Bleeding  from  the  Prostate. — Bleeding  from  the  prostate  is  also  char- 
acterized by  the  same  features.  In  bleeding,  either  from  the  prostate  or  the 
prostatic  urethra,  the  bladder  urine  may  also  be  bloody,  owing  to  the  regurgi- 
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tation  of  the  blood  into  the  bladder.  The  differential  diagnosis  will  depend  on 
age,  history,  clinical  and  urinary  examination.  By  washing  the  bladder  through 
a  soft-rubber  catheter  until  it  is  clean  and  then  filling  it  with  water,  if  the  fluid 
escaping  through  the  instrument  is  free  from  blood  while  the  remainder  voided 
is  mixed  with  blood,  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  is  below  the  vesical  sphincter. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  Bladder. — Hemorrhage  from  the  bladder,  if  pro- 
fuse, gives  a  red  color  to  the  urine,  although,  if  collected  in  three  glasses,  the 
last  glass  will  contain  the  most  blood.  If  the  bladder  is  washed  clean  by  cathe- 
ter and  the  instrument  is  allowed  to  remain  in  place  for  a  short  time,  the  blad- 
der contents  will  again  become  bloody.  At  times,  the  last  drops  alone  contain 
fresh  blood.  Cystoscopy  will  usually  show  us  the  source  of  the  bleeding  if 
there  is  a  bleeding  point  in  the  bladder  or  if  it  comes  from  one  or  both  ureters. 

Bleeding  from  the  Ureter. — Bleeding  from  the  ureter  is  characterized 
by  the  elongated  clots  already  described,  unless  it  comes  from  the  vesical  end 
close  to  the  bladder. 

Bleeding  from  the  Kidney. — Bleeding  from  the  kidney  is  diagnosed  In- 
excluding  all  other  sources.  The  blood  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  urine  in 
these  cases  and  there  is  no  separate  quantity  of  fresh  blood,  as  in  the  hemor- 
rhage farther  down.  In  the  three-glass  test,  the  patient  voids  a  uniformly 
tinged  urine  in  all  three  cases.  Microscopically,  in  renal  hematuria,  we  have 
blood  casts  and  renal  epithelia,  besides  the  fact  that  the  red  blood  cells  "  are 
washed  "  out  and  appear  as  swollen  shadow  disks  scarcely  perceptible. 

Having  located  the  bleeding  in  the  kidney,  we  must  next  try  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  symj)tom.  In  stone,  we  have  the  history  of  colic,  the  aggravation 
of  the  bleeding  after  exertion  or  jarring,  and  the  subsidence  of  it  after  days  of 
perfect  rest,  while  fragments  of  crystalline  masses  in  the  urine  will  often  clinch 
the  diagnosis. 

In  tumor  of  the  kidney,  we  have  bleeding  which  appears  and  disappears 
without  apparent  cause;  emaciation;  a  tumor  in  the  loin;  increasing  pain;  a 
feeling  of  weight ;  and  symptoms  of  pressure  and  a  varicocele  when  on  the  left 
side.  Cancer  cells  and  tumor  fragments  in  the  urine  would  complete  the 
diagnosis. 

In  tuberculous  kidneyj  a  polyuria  is  very  suggestive.  When  it  is  accom- 
panied by  renal  hematuria,  the  bleeding  recurs  without  apparent  cause.  Tu- 
bercle bacilli  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  sediment.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  assign  a  definite  cause  for  the  early  hematurias  which  come  in  renal  tubercu- 
losis before  any  marked  changes  have  occurred  in  the  kidneys. 

In  nephritis,  large  numbers  of  red  blood  cells  always  indicate  the  acuteness 
of  the  condition.  In  some  cases,  renal  bleeding  occurs  without  previous  signs 
of  acute  or  chronic  nephritis.  (Perhaps  the  term  "essential  hematurias"  is 
justified,  but  in  all  probability  there  is  some  basis  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
bleeding.)     Thus  a  number  of  cases  have  been  found,  after  nephrectomy,  to  b^ 
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early  stages  of  renal  tuberculosis,  and  in  certain  cases  there  were  found  the  signs 
of  a  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  with  arterial  changes.  Castaigne  emphasizes 
the  value  of  studying  the  arterial  tension  in  such  cases.  If  the  tension  is  high, 
we  may  suspect  the  presence  of  interstitial  changes  in  the  kidney  in  cases  of 
otherwise  unexplainable  bleeding.  The  presence  of  even  slight  uremic  symptoms 
point  to  interstitial  nephritis  rather  than  to  other  causes  of  renal  bleeding. 

Which  of  the  two  kidneys  is  bleeding  is  usually  determined  nowadays  by 
cystoscopy  and  watching  the  urine  coming  from  the  ureters,  and  also  by  ureteral 
catheterization. 

ORDER    OF    FREQUENCY    OF    CAUSES    OF    HEMATURIA 

In  the  Clinic.  In  the  IIospitaL 

Stricture.  Stone  in  bladder. 

^  Prostatitis.  Stone  in  kidney. 

Renal  calculus.  Tuberculous  bladder. 

Tuberculous  cystitis.  Tubc^rculous  kidney. 

Tumor  of  bladder.  Tumor  of  bladder. 

Prostatic  hypertrophy.  Stricture. 

Nephritis.  Prostatic  hypertrophy. 

Ulcer  of  bladder.  Rupture  of  kidney. 

Carcinoma  of  prostate.  Retention  of  urine. 

Seminal  vesiculitis.  Nephritis. 

These  two  lists  simply  show  the  order  of  frequency  in  my  clinic  and  hos- 
pital. The  causes  would  have  been  very  diflferent  if  taken  from  other  hospitals 
with  which  I  am  connected. 

Pyuria 

Pyuria  means  pus  in  the  urine  from  whatever  source.  Pyuria  may  be  due 
to  any  suppurative  inflammation  in  the  urinary  tract,  or  to  a  suppuration  in 
some  communicating  or  adjoining  organ.  It  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  symp- 
toms encountered  in  urological  practice. 

We  must  always  satisfy  ourselves  that  pus  is  actually  present  and  that 
we  are  not  mistaking  anything  else  for  it,  for  urine  passed  as  a  cloudy  fluid 
may  be  free  from  pus,  the  cloudiness  being  due  to  either  mucus,  bacteria,  phos- 
phates or  urates. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Every  practitioner,  therefore,  should  be  familiar 
with  the  rough  clinical  tests  which  are  necessary  to  determine  the  presence  of 
pus  immediately  after  the  urine  has  been  passed. 

Mucus. — Normally  a  faint  mucous  cloud,  which  very  slowly  settles,  is  pres- 
ent in  the  urine.  It  ccmsists  of  mucus  mixed  with  a  few  epithelial  cells  from 
the  bladder.     It  is  much  more  pronounced  in  women,  on  account  of  the  admix- 
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ture  of  vaginal  mucus.  It  is  markedly  increased  in  catarrhal  conditions  of  the 
urinary  tract,  especially  in  cystitis,  prostatitis  and  urethritis. 

A  rough  test  for  mucin,  which  is  the  proteid  substance  contained  in  the 
mucous  cloud,  consists  in  diluting  the  urine  with  equal  parts  of  water  and  add- 
ing acetic  acid,  until  a  precipitate  of  mucin  is  formed  which  is  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  acetic  acid.  As  a  general  rule  mucus  may  be  distinguished  from  pus 
in  the  urine  by  the  fact  that  it  floats  longer,  is  less  dense  and  more  evanescent 
than  pus. 

Phosphates. — Phosphates,  when  present  in  excess,  or  when  the  urine  is 
slightly  alkaline,  create  a  diffuse  turbidity,  which  gradually  settles  on  standing. 
A  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  added  to  such  a  urine  will  almost  immediately  clear 
it  up,  while,  if  the  turbidity  be  due  to  the  presence  of  pus  or  mucus,  it  would  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  the  acid. 

Bacteria. — Bacteria,  when  growing  in  large  numbers  in  the  urine  (see 
Bacteriuria),  give  rise  to  a  faint  cloud  which  has  a  tendency  to  float  in  the  mid- 
dle part  of  the  vessel.  This  cloud  remains  practically  unchanged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  acetic  acid. 

Urates. — Urates,  when  present  in  excess,  form  a  turbidity  which  rather 
rapidly  deposits  as  a  sediment.  The  lower  the  temperature  of  the  urine  and 
the  greater  the  acidity  (within  certain  limits),  the  more  apt  are  urates  to  pre- 
cipitate. Simply  heating  a  test-tube  containing  such  a  urine  gently  over  the 
flame  will  dissolve  the  turbidity  and  clear  the  urine.  If  pus  were  present  heat 
would  increase  the  turbidity  instead  of  decreasing  it. 

Chyluria. — Chyluria  may  be  mistaken  for  pyuria.  In  this  condition  the 
urine  is  milky,  yellowish-white  and  sho\vs  a  fihn  of  fat  on  standing.  On 
shaking  with  ether,  the  fat  is  dissolved  and  the  urine  becomes  normal  in  ap- 
pearance. 

Pus. — Pus  in  the  urine  is  characterized  usually  by  a  cloudy  appearance 
immediately  after  passing.  The  cloudiness  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  pus.  Small  amounts  of  pus  may  be  present  in  the  form  of  clumps  or  shreds, 
the  urine  remaining  comparatively  clear  at  the  time  of  passing. 

There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  appearance  of  purulent  urines  accord- 
ing to  the  locality  of  the  affection.  Urine,  clear  or  slightly  turbid,  with  thick 
threads,  points  to  the  urethra;  urine  which  is  thick  and  turbid  and  tends  to 
become  gelatinous  on  standing,  points  to  the  bladder;  urine  which  is  opaque 
and  not  thick,  but  with  pus  held  in  suspension,  points  to  the  kidney.  If  it  is 
of  a  light  color,  a  lemonade  or  even  whiter,  it  is  probably  from  a  tubercular 
organ,  while  if  it  is  darkly  colored,  it  points  more  to  a  calculous  kidney.  The 
light-colored  pyuric  urine  usually  occurs  when  there  is  considerable  polyuria 
with  pus  and  points  to  a  pus  kidney,  the  darker  when  the  urine  is  more  con- 
centrated or  bloody. 

The  color  of  the  urine  is  not  much  affected  by  the  presence  of  pus,  unless 
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there  is  a  large  amount,  in  which  case  it  appears  whitish-yellow  in  color  and, 
in  decomposing,  urine  will  assume  a  dirty  gray  tint. 

The  odor  of  purulent  urine  may  be  either- normal,  when  the  urine  has  re- 
tained its  normal  acidity,  or  it  may  be  extremely  offensive,  putrescent  or  ammo- 
niacal,  or,  in  still  other  cases,  slightly  resemble  that  of  hydrogen  sulphid. 
Putrid  urine  occurs  principally  when  there  is  decomposing  residual  urine  in 
the  bladder  or  kidney. 

The  reaction  of  purulent  urine  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  amount  of 
decomposition  which  the  urea  undergoes  in  each  particular  case.  There  is  no 
specific  connection  between  the  reaction  and  the  localization  of  the  trouble. 
Formerly  it  was  believed  that  when  the  purulent  urine  was  alkaline  or  ammo- 
niacal,  we  had  to  deal  with  a  cystitis,  while  if  it  w^ere  acid,  a  pyelitis  or  pyelo- 
nephritis was  present.  Further  advances  in  urology,  however,  have  shown  that 
amnioniacal  urine  may  be  obtained  with  the  ureteral  catheter  from  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney. 

When  purulent  urine  undergoes  alkaline  fermentation,  the  pus  coagulates 
into  gelatinous  masses  which  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Donne  s  Test  for  Pus, — This  is  a  rough  clinical  test  which  is  of  great  aid 
to  the  practitioner  in  distinguishing  pus  from  mucus  and  other  sources  of  cloudi- 
ness. It  consists  in  allowing  the  sediment  to  gravitate  to  the  bottom  of  a  conical 
glass,  pouring  off  the  urine  which  floats  over  the  sediment,  and  adding  the  ordi- 
nary solution  of  caustic  potash  (potassium  hydrate),  drop  by  drop,  until  the 
gelatinous  tenacious  mass  mentioned  above  is  formed,  adhering  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  and  slipping  out  of  it  en  7nassc. 

Localization. — Having  satisfied  ourselves  that  pyuria  is  present,  the  next 
step  is  to  determine  its  source.  This  we  do  in  several  ways.  First,  we  apply 
all  the  special  methods  of  clinical  examination  which  may  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  localization  of  the  trouble.  The  history  of  the  case  and  the  general  physical 
examination,  including  rectal  palpation,  examination  of  the  urethra,  of  the 
bladder  and  of  the  ureters  through  the  catheterizing  cystoscope,  are  all  methods 
which  have  been  described  elsewhere  and  which  must  be  called  into  play  at  times 
in  determining  the  source. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  special  methods,  however,  a  few  simple  clinical 
tests  should  be  applied  which  will  often  give  us  a  fair  idea  of  the  location  of 
the  pus : 

Thus,  if  we  can  express  it  from  the  meatus,  the  pus  is  evidently  urethral 
and,  in  man,  probably  comes  from  the  anterior  urethra.  Next,  if  we  apply  the 
two-glass  test  and  the  first  urine  contains  pus  and  shreds,  and  the  second 
portion,  passed  immediately  afterwards,  is  clear,  it  is  evident  that  the  dis- 
charge is  of  urethral  origin.  If  the  first  and  second  urines  are  both  cloudy, 
it  shows  either  that  the  posterior  urethra,  in  the  male,  is  so  acutely  in- 
volved that  some  of  the  pus  overflows  into  the  bladder,  or,  what  is  more  prob- 
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able,  that  there  is  an  involvement  of  the  urinary  tract  above  the  vesical 
sphincter. 

When  the  whole  amount  of  urine  passed  is  found  to  contain  pus,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  some  affection  exists,  at  least  as  high  up  as  the  bladder,  if  not  higher. 
When  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  the  special  methods,  such  as  cystoscopy, 
catheterization  of  the  ureters,  etc.,  may  be  applied,  in  order  to  localize  the 
trouble. 

Considerable  information,  however,  may  be  gained  regarding  the  case  and 
a  probable  diagnosis  may  be  made,  from  a  detailed  urinary  examination  in  cases 
of  pyuria,  provided  this  examination  is  made  by  an  expert  in  this  line  of  work. 
I  want  to  emphasize  strongly  the  need,  particularly  in  these  cases,  of  confining 
urinary  examinations  to  none  but  competent  men,  of  whom  there  are  compara- 
tively few,  even  in  our  larger  cities. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  amount  of  pus  in  the  urinary 
sediment  by  counting  the  number  of  pus  cells  (Goldberg,  Posner).  This  method 
is  faulty,  because  the  pus  is  generally  very  unevenly  distributed  in  the  urines 
and  often  occurs  in  clumps  or  masses.  It  is  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy 
by  centrifugation  of  the  acidified  urine,  still  warm  (after  heating  it  to  assure 
the  solution  of  other  sediment),  in  a  tube  graduated  in  cubic  centimeters.  When 
the  urine  contains  much  pus,  the  sample  must  be  correspondingly  diluted,  be- 
fore centrifugation,  with  much  saline  solution. 

There  is  no  way  of  telling,  from  a  study  of  the  pus  cells  found  in  the  urine, 
the  locality  from  which  they  come.  The  clew  to  the  localization  of  the  suppu- 
rative processes  occurring  in  the  gen i to-urinary  tract,  is  chiefly  the  study  of  the 
epithelial  cells  that  ac('ompany  them,  and,  secondarrly,  the  study  of  casts  and 
blood  corpuscles.  Although  it  is  true  that  there  are  always  some  cells  in  a 
urinary  sediment  whose  exact  origin  is  somewhat  doubtful,  the  majority  of 
epithelia  can  be  located  with  fair  accuracy  and  a  trained  observer  can  differen- 
tiate the  epithelial  cells  of  the  kidney  from  those  of  the  j)elvis,  the  ureter,  the 
bladder,  the  prostate  and  the  urethra. 

When  the  bladder  alone  is  involved,  we  find  epithelial  cells  from  the  vari- 
ous layers  of  the  mucosa  of  that  organ  according  to  the  depth  of  the  lesions. 
In  ordinary  cystitis,  the  cells  from  the  superficial  and  middle  layers  only  are 
present.    When  there  is  ulceration,  the  deeper  layers  add  their  quota  of  cells. 

When  pyelitis  is  present,  whether  due  to  infection,  stone,  tuberculosis  or 
tumor,  a  considerable  number  of  i)elvic  epithelia  will  accompany  the  pus. 

If  there  is  also  a  large  number  of  cells  from  the  bladder,  a  coincident  cys- 
titis exists,  which  may  have  been  the  primary  affection. 

When  the  kidney  is  involved  in  the  suppurative  proce^ss,  there  are  in  the 
purulent  se<linient  many  epithelial  cells  from  the  renal  convoluted  tubules  or 
from  the  straight  collecting  tubules.  If  there  are  at  the  same  time  granular, 
epithelial,  pus  or  blood  casts,  we  are  dealing  with  a  suppurative  nephritis.     If, 
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in  addition  to  all  these,  there  arc  many  cells  from  the  renal  pelvis,  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  pyelo-nephritis. 

If  the  pyuria  is  intermittent  or  remittent,  we  must  think  of  the  presence  of 
pyonephrosis  with  intermittent  obstruction  of  the  ureter,  as  stones,  or  a  pyo- 
nephrosis in  movable  kidney. 

It  must  be  imderstood  that  these  diagnoses  are  based  on  the  recognition  of 
a  considerable  number  of  pus  cells  and  a  large  number  of  epithelia  from  some 
region  of  the  urinary  tract.  When  only  a  few  pus  cells  and  a  few  epithelia  are 
present,  we  are  probably  dealing  with  a  nonsuppurative  condition  or  merely 
with  a  congestion  or  irritation  along  the  tract. 

Next  to  the  presence  of  epithelia,  the  occurrence  of  casts  is  important  in  the 
urinary  analysis,  as  it  speaks  for  the  involvement  of  the  kidney.  The  kidneys 
may  participate  in  the  su])purative  process  or  they  may  be  the  seat  of  a  secondary 
nephritis  of  the  nonsuppurative  type,  or  both;  in  either  case,  casts  may  be  pres- 
ent. Whenever  there  are  pus  casts,  that  is,  casts  of  any  type  which  are  studded 
with  pus  cells,  renal  su])puration  may  be  diagnosticated  with  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  certainty.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  casts  are  not  always 
found  in  suppurative  nephritis,  any  more  than  they  are  in  the  nonsuppurative 
types  of  nephritis.  Their  absence,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the 
presence  of  suppurative  nephritis,  provided  that  pus  and  renal  epithelia  are 
present  in  sufficient  quantities. 

The  size  of  the  casts  varies  according  to  the  region  of  the  kidney  involved 
and  something  may  be  known  of  the  extent  of  the  process  from  this  feature. 
When  pus  casts  of  large  diameters  are  found,  we  know  that  the  nephritis  has  in- 
volved the  medullary  ])ortion.  (i'asts  from  the  narrow  part  of  the  tubules  are 
smaller  in  diameter,  next  come  the  casts  derived  from  the  convoluted  tubules, 
and  finally  the  casts  from  the  straight  collecting  tubuh^s.  When  the  smaller 
casts  from  the  ccmvoluted  tubules  have  pus  cells  imbedded  in  them,  we  know 
that  the  cortex  has  been  reached  by  the  affect i(m.  Larger-sized  plugs  of  pus 
from  the  calicos  are  found  sometimes  in  pyelitis. 

Connective-tissue  shreds  when  present  in  the  urine,  accompanied  by  epi- 
thelia and  pus,  show  that  there  is  some  destructive  process  in  the  urinary  tract. 
Wlken  the  e])ithelia  are  renal  and  the  sediment  also  contains  pus  casts,  the 
presence  of  connective-tissue  shreds  is  indicative  of  destructive  processes  in  the 
kidney. 

Having  thus  localized  the  pyuria,  some  further  points  in  the  urinary  exam- 
ination may  often  give  us  a  clew  as  to  the  cause  of  the  suppuration.  Thus,  if 
stone  be  the  cause,  the  unusual  abimdance  of  some  form  of  crystals  or  the  occur- 
rence of  crystals  in  solid  masses  may  suggest  the  ])resence  of  a  calculus. 

If  tubercle  bacilli,  gonococci  or  other  micro()rganisms  are  found  in  the  sedi- 
ment, we  have  tlie  bacteriological  clew  to  the  ])yuria.  If  portions  of  tumors, 
such  as  ])aj)illomas  or  malignant  growths,  an^  found,  a  correct  diagnosis  may 
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sometimes  be  made  from  the  urine.     Unfortunately,  these  tumor  fragments  are 
not  frequently  encountered. 

Having  considered  the  urinary  report  in  detail  and  compared  it  with  the 
history  of  the  case  and  the  findings  of  the  physical  examination,  we  can  deter- 
mine that  a  suppurative  condition  exists  somewhere  in  the  urinary  tract,  that 
it  is  probably  due  to  either  obstruction,  stone,  tumor,  or  tuberculosis,  with  in- 
fection. If  the  urethra  is  involved,  it  may  be  detected  by  instruments ;  if  the 
prostate,  it  may  be  felt ;  if  the  bladder,  it  may  be  seen  by  the  cystoscope ;  if  the 
ureter,  it  can  be  felt  by  the  catheter ;  if  the  kidney  or  pelvis,  the  ureteral  cathe- 
ters will  reveal  the  condition  and  the  side  involved,  by  the  character  of  urine 
draining  from  the  ureter. 

Pneumaturia 

The  term  pneumaturia  is  applied  to  the  evacuation  of  free  gases  in  the 
urine.  The  gases  are  formed  in  the  bladder,  or  they  may  enter  the  organ 
through  recto-vesical  and  vesico-sigmoidal  fistulas. 

According  to  Guiard,  the  production  of  COg  in  the  bladder  as  a  result 
of  alcoholic  fermentation  in  glycosuric  urine  is  one  source  of  pneumaturia. 
Miller  and  Senator  analyzed  the  escaping  gas  in  such  a  case  and  found  it 
to  consist  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxid.  The  production  of  this  fermenta- 
tion in  the  bladders  of  diabetics  may  be  due  to  a  cystitis  produced  by  Bacillus 
coli  infection  (Schnitzler). 

When  a  cystitis  is  due  to  the  growth  of  gas-forming  bacteria,  such  as  the 
Proteus  vulgaris  and  allied  forms,  there  may  be  a  pneumaturia,  although  the 
urine  is  free  from  sugar.  Heyse  and  Favre  each  found  the  Bacillus  lactis 
aerogenes  in  a  case  of  pneumaturic  cystitis  without  glycosuria. 

The  gas  bubbles  are  usually  expelled  with  the  last  portions  of  urine.  If 
there  is  retention,  the  gases  may  accumulate  and  give  rise  to  a  false  sense  of 
vesical  emptiness  owing  to  a  tympanitic  resonance  over  the  bladder.  In  diabetic 
urine,  the  reaction,  even  after  this  fermentation,  is  acid ;  in  other  urines,  pneu- 
maturic fermentation  is  accompanied  by  alkalinity.  The  external  features  of 
the  urine  are  the  same  as  in  cystitis,  or  in  bacteriuria,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Gas  bubbles  have  been  found  at  autopsy  in  the  renal  pelvis,  and  the  walls 
of  the  bladder  have  been  found  the  seat  of  emphysema  in  several  instances. 

Bacteriuria 

Bacteriuria  is  a  condition  in  which  there  is  an  abundant  growth  of  pathogenic 
germs  in  the  urine,  but  in  which  there  is  very  little  evidence  of  an  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  urinary  tract.  Bacteriuria  is  generally  thought  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  some  lesion  along  the  urinary  tract. 

Robert,  in  1881   (Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1881,  11,  p.  623),  was  the  first  to 
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describe  it  Since  then  a  number  of  investigators,  notably  Krogius,  Rovsing, 
Jeanbrau,  Keyes  and  others  have  studied  this  condition. 

Pathology. — The  freshly  voided  urine  in  bacteriuria  contains  large  masses 
of  bacteria.  The  urine  is  cloudy,  sometimes  opalescent,  and  the  cloud  does  not 
settle,  but  on  shaking  assumes  wavy  motions  (Zuckerkandl).  If  there  is  a 
complicating  urethritis  or  prostatitis,  the  first  or  second  glass  may  also  contain 
pus  or  shreds,  but  often  the  glasses  contain  nothing  but  the  cloud  described. 
No  albumin  is  necessarily  present,  but  the  reaction  for  mucin  with  acetic  acid 
is  obtainable.  The  urine  is  acid  in  reaction  and  has  a  foul,  fecal,  rather  than 
an  ammoniacal  odor.  The  microscope  reveals  large  masses  of  bacteria,  a  few 
epithelia  and  still  fewer  pus  cells  or  leucocytes. 

The  most  common  germ  found  in  bacteriuria  is  the  colon  bacillus  (in  83.5 
of  67  cases  reported  by  Jeanbrau),  with  or  without  some  associated  staphylo- 
cocci (Barlow).  Less  frequently  are  found  the  streptococci,  the  proteus  of 
Hauser,  the  Bacillus  lactis  aerogenes  and  the  hydrogen-sulphid-forming  bacteria 
(Rosenheim  and  Guzman;  Karplus,  quoted  by  Zuckerkandl).  The  typhoid 
bacillus  which,  according  to  Richardson  and  Gwyn,  produces  bacteriuria  in 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  of  typhoid-fever  patients,  must  also  be  included  in 
this  group. 

In  most  cases,  the  infection  is  hematogenous  or  at  least  descending,  from 
the  kidney  and  the  pelvis. 

The  line  of  distinction  between  a  bacteriuria  with  a  few  pus  cells  and  many 
bacteria  and  a  mild  inflammation  of  some  part  of  the  urinary  tract  with  a  few 
more  pus  cells  and  less  bacteria  is  often  perplexing  to  the  practitioner.  The 
question  as  to  whether  parietal  lesions  in  the  urinary  tract  are  needed  for  the 
development  of  bacteriuria  is  still  disputed.  Most  authorities  say  that  such 
lesions  always  exist  and  that  the  mere  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  urinary  tract 
does  not  cause  bacteriuria,  as  has  been  shown  experimentally  by  the  injection 
of  bacteria  into  the  tract  They  claim  that  besides  these  injections  a  parietal 
lesion  must  be  made  before  a  bacteriuria  develops. 

The  parietal  lesion  in  bacteriuria  is  not  in  the  bladder.  It  is  some- 
times in  the  prostate.  Krogius,  Hogge,  Goldenberg,  Gassman,  Keyes  and 
the  author  have  observed  such  cases.  It  is  usually  situated  in  the  ureter,  the 
kidney  and  its  pelvis,  although  the  lesion  may  be  unrecognizable  clinically. 
It  may  be  due  to  typhoid  infection,  to  the  puerperal  state,  or  to  prostatic 
hypertrophy.  Exceptionally  bacteriuria  is  said  to  be  due  to  prostatitis  and 
vesiculitis. 

Sjrmptoms. — Certain  local  and  general  symptoms  have  been  ascribed  to  bac- 
teriuria. The  general  symptoms  may  be  due  to  the  colon  infection,  which  is  so 
often  present  in  these  cases.  They  are  lassitude,  headaches,  anorexia,  intestinal 
disturbances  and  at  times  a  febrile  movement.  Locally,  there  may  be  the 
symptoms  of  a  chronic  urethritis,  pyelitis,  prostatitis,  vesiculitis,  etc. 
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Treatment. — The  treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  cause  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  hexamethylenamin  (urotropin)  in  doses  of  seven  and  a  half  to 
ten  grains  three  times  daily.  Local  treatment  by  lavage  of  the  ureters  and 
pelvis,  by  washing  the  bladder  and  posterior  urethra  and  by  massaging  the 
prostate  and  vesicles,  is  also  indicated  according  to  the  source  of  the  trouble. 


CHAPTER   XII 
URINARY  FEVER  (CATHETER  FEVER),  URINARY  INFECTION 

The  older  authors,  among  them  Velpeaii,  Civiale  and  Thompson,  spoke  of 
urinary  fever  or  catheter  fever  as  a  form  of  natural  reaction  of  the  body  to  the 
shock  or  irritation  induced  by  the  introduction  of  instruments  into  the  urinary 
tract.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  the  phenomena  of  urinary  fever  which  were 
chiefly  characterized  by  a  chill,  fever  and  sweating  were  of  nervous  origin. 
This  was  the  theory  of  Von  Dittel,  who  regarded  tlie  febrile  paroxysm  as  a 
reflex  process  induced  by  the  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  tlie  urethra.  Velpeau 
regarded  catheter  fever  as  a  form  of  systemic  poisoning,  in  virtue  of  the  en- 
trance of  urine  into  the  system  through  some  minute  injury  resulting  from  the 
instrumental  interference.  Thompson  distinguislied  catheter  fever,  which  he 
divided  into  acute  and  chronic,  from  urinary  infection  proper,  which  he  styled 
pyemic  or  septicemic  fever.  The  idea  that  the  fever  following  urethral  in- 
strumentation was  of  nervous  origin,  held  sway  until  light  began  to  dawn  under 
the  influence  of  the  work  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Semmelweiss  on  puer- 
peral fever  and  of  the  discoveries  of  Pasteur,  Lister  and  Koch. 

The  modern  definition  of  urinary  fever,  or  catheter  fever,  makes  it  synony- 
mous with  urinary  infection,  and  regards  it  as  always  due  to  the  entrance  of 
germs  or  their  toxins  into  the  blood.  The  normal  urine  in  a  healthy  bladder  is 
aseptic  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  urinary  or  general  infection,  the  urine  with- 
dra\vn  after  death  has  been  repeatedly  shown  to  be  sterile.  Bacteria  become 
lodged  with  difficulty  in  the  nornuil  bladder  under  healthy  conditions.  When 
there  are  certain  i)redisposing  causes,  however,  such  as  congestion,  injury  to  the 
wall,  or  retention  of  urine,  bacteria  may  multiply  very  rapidly. 

The  routes  which  infection  mav  take  from  the  urinarv  tract  into  the  cir- 
culation  are  numerous,  as  have  been  shown  by  experiments  on  animals  and  by 
a  study  of  numerous  autopsies.  Thus,  it  has  been  shown  that,  under  favorable 
conditions,  germs  injected  into  the  bladder  can  pass  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane into  the  blood  and  kill  the  animals  through  a  general  infection  w^ithout 
necessarily  ascending  to  the  kidney.  In  some  instances,  the  infection  in  the 
blood  penetrated  into  the  kidneys  and  septic  foci  were  found  in  the  latter  organs, 
although  the  ureters  and  pelves  of  the  kidneys  remained  free. 

The  urethra  may  also  be  a  portal  of  entrance  for  a  general  infection,  espe- 
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cially  after  instrumental  interference.  It  lias  been  shown  experimentally  that 
bacteria  could  be  found  in  the  blood  five  hours  after  the  introduction  of  an  in- 
strument through  a  stricture.  Bartelsmann  and  Mau  (Munchener  medizinische 
Wochenschrift,  1902,  p.  21,  quoted  by  Zuckerkandl,  loc,  cit.)  showed  that  in  a 
case  in  which  a  stricture  was  sounded  and  the  instrumentation  was  followed 
by  chills,  staphylococci  were  present  in  the  blood  during  the  chill  and  the  same 
variety  of  bacteria  were  found  in  the  urine. 

A  point  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  urinary  infection  is,  that  even 
when  instruments  are  sterile  there  may  be  vesical  infection  through  carrying 
bacteria,  which  are  always  abundant  in  the  urethra,  into  the  bladder  (Mel- 
chior).  In  wom^n  in  whom  the  urethra  is  wide  and  short,  there  may  even  be 
spontaneous  infection  of  the  bladder  from  the  healthy  urethra,  the  germs  pre- 
sumably coming  from  the  vulva. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  must  remember  that  there  are  two  other  ways  in 
which  germs  can  enter  into  the  urinary  tract.  One  is  through  the  kidneys  from 
the  blood,  and  the  other  through  the  intestinal  tract.  It  has  been  quite  thor- 
oughly established  by  experiments  (Biedl  and  Kraus,  quoted  by  the  latter  in 
Frisch  and  Zuckerkandl's  "  Handbuch  der  Urologie,"  vol.  1,  p.  444),  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  have  a  lesion  in  the  kidney  in  order  to  have  bacteria  pass 
through  this  organ  from  the  blood  into  the  urine.  Biedl  and  Kraus  injected 
bacteria  into  the  blood  (Staphylococcus  aureus,  Bacterium  coli,  anthrax)  and 
recovered  them  within  an  hour  from  the  urine,  although  the  latter  contained 
no  blood  nor  albumin  and  the  kidney  was  perfectly  healthy.  Wyssokowitsch 
and  others  deny  the  possibility  of  bacteria  passing  through  the  healthy  kidney, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  investigations  of  Biedl  and  Kraus,  which  have  been 
confirmed  by  several  other  observers,  represent  the  actual  conditions.  A  lesion 
may  make  it  more  easy  for  bacteria  to  enter  the  urine,  but  its  presence  does  not 
seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Bacteria  can  pass  through  an  injured  intestine  into  adjacent  portions  of  the 
urinary  tract,  and  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  very  slight  lesions 
are  sufficient  to  allow  the  Bacterium  coli  to  pass  through  the  intestinal  wall 
and  enter  the  urinary  tract.  Some  authors  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  this  transference  can  go  on  with  a  normal  intestine,  while  others,  as  Kraus, 
say  it  is  probable  that  no  bacteria  can  pass  through  the  normal  intestine,  and 
Markus  and  Faltin  (quoted  by  Kraus)  found  that  constipation,  produced  arti- 
ficially by  closing  the  anus,  was  not  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  a  passage  of  bacteria 
from  the  intestine  into  the  blood.  It  is  quite  generally  believed,  however,  that 
the  bacteria  from  the  intestine  may  in  constipation  either  pass  into  the  blood 
and  thence  into  the  kidneys  and  the  bladder,  or,  if  the  constipation  is  very 
chronic  and  especially  if  lesions  exist  in  the  intestine,  they  pass  directly  into 
the  bladder  from  the  gut. 

Having  thus  briefly  discussed  the  modes  in  which  infection  penetrates  into 
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the  urinary  tract,  we  now  turn  to  the  exciters  of  infection  which  need  only 
be  mentioned  briefly  here,  as  they  have  been  considered  in  detail  in  the  chapter 
on  The  Bacteriology  of  the  Urine.  The  germs  which  are  concerned  in  urinary 
infection  are  the  same  as  those  found  more  or  less  frequently  in  pathological 
urine.  They  are  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  albus  and  citreus;  the 
Streptococcus  pyogenes ;  the  Urobacillus  liquef aciens  septicus ;  the  Bacillus  pyo- 
oyaneus  and  the  Bacterium  coli  commune.  The  last-named  is  the  most  fre- 
quently responsible  for  urinary  infection,  while  the  staphylococcus  and  strepto- 
coccus come  next  in  frequency.  As  regards  the  gonococcus,  this  germ  itself  is 
really  not  considered  responsible  for  urinary  infection  as  such  and,  in  complicated 
cases  of  urethritis,  in  which  urinary  infection  occurs,  the  latter  is  usually  due 
to  the  associated  secondary  germs,  although  some  instances  of  general  infection 
with  the  gonococcus  have  been  reported  in  which  the  patients  died  of  peritonitis, 
septic  endocarditis,  etc.,  due  to  gonococcus  infection  ( Jullien,  "  La  Blennor- 
rhagie,"  Paris,  1906). 

Clinical  Types  of  Urinary  Fever. — The  clinical  forms  of  urinary  fever  may 
be  considered  under  two  general  headings,  the  acute  and  the  chronic  types. 
The  acute  form,  however,  may  be  clinically  subdivided  into  the  single  acute 
paroxysm  and  the  acute  prolonged  or  intermittent  form. 

Acute  Type  of  Urinary  Fever. — The  acute  paroxysm  of  urinary  infec- 
tion is  the  clinical  type  which  the  older  authors  knew  as  catheter  fever.  It  is  a 
type  which  is  most  distinctly  referable  to  a  true  blood  infection,  as  it  is  here 
that  microorganisms  have  been  most  often  found  in  the  circulation  both  in  the 
fulminating,  rapidly  fatal  cases,  and  in  the  acute  cases  followed  by  recovery. 

The  acute  paroxysm  occurs  either  without  warning  or  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  instrument.  The  time  which  elapses  between  the  instrumentation 
and  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptom  varies  between  several  hours  and  sev- 
eral days,  but  is  usually  a  few  hours.  The  first  symptom  is  a  severe  chill,  the 
patient  having  cold  extremities,  and  a  pale  and  cyanotic  look.  The  chill  varies 
in  duration  and  severity,  lasting  from  a  few  minutes  to  a  few  hours  and  may 
cause  the  patient's  teeth  to  chatter,  although  usually  it  is  not  so  severe  and 
there  is  simply  a  chilly  sensation.  The  respiration  may  be  irregular,  but  as  the 
chill  wanes  the  breathing  once  more  becomes  regular. 

The  next  symptom  is  the  fever,  w^hich  rises  rapidly  with  frequent  and  tense 
pulse,  rapid  respiration  and  flushing  of  the  skin,  the  latter  being  hot  and  dry. 
The  rise  of  temperature  reaches  often  to  105°  F.  or  more  and  drops  quite  rap- 
idly. The  fever  in  a  typical  case  is  followed  by  sweating,  beginning  with  a 
slight  moisture  and  passing  into  a  profuse  perspiration.  After  the  sweating, 
the  patient  complains  of  fatigue,  headache  and  slight  stiffness  of  the  limbs. 

In  some  cases,  there  are  also  during  the  attack  delirium,  diarrhea,  vomiting 
and  dyspnea.  The  delirium  may  accompany  the  chill  and  need  not  be  regarded 
as  important  at  this  stage.    The  mouth  and  tongue  are  dry,  especially  when  the 
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attack  ia  a  repetition  of  a  preceding  one.  There  may  be  bilious  vomiting 
and  later  copious  fetid  stools.  During  the  attack,  the  frequency  of  respira- 
tion may  be  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  op- 
pression constituting  dyspnea.  The  pulse 
is    usually    irregular,    if    the    infection    is 


The  single  acute  attack  just  described 
frequently  passes  away  in  a  few  hours,  but 
it  may  last  two  or  three  days.  Usually  tlie 
shorter  the  attack  the  more  severe  it  is,  but 
these  single  attacks  are  rarely  fatal.  Deaths 
have,  however,  been  reported  following  a 
chill  which  resulted  from  such  a  slight  pro- 
cedure as  catlieterizatiou  of  a  strictured 
urethra.  In  these  fatal  cases,  the  chill  is 
prolonged  and  is  followed  by  collapse,  invol- 
untary defecation,  hiccough  and  gradual  loss 
of  consciousness. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
great  similarity  between  these  single  acute 
attacks  and  acute  malarial  paroxysms,  Tlie 
resemblance  is  made  still  more  marked  by 
the  fact  that  the  acute  attack  may  be  re- 
peated after  an  intermission.  The  inten'al 
which  is  free  from  fever  is  variable  in  dura- 
I  varies.    Some  authors  claim  that  an  atypical 
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tion  and  the  number  of  attacks 
first  acute  attack,  in  which 
the  stages  of  chill,  fever  and 
sweating  do  not  succeed  each 
other  regularly,  predicts  an 
intermittent  form  with  re- 
peated attacks;  but  this  rule 
is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  as 
frequently  the  acute  attacks 
described  above  do  not  run 
their  set  course. 

In  the  intervals,  the 
patients  may  suffer  from 
weakness,  irregular  pulse, 
loss  of  appetite  and  sleep, 
or  they  may  feel  perfectly 
well. 


CLINICAL  TYPES  OF  URINAEY  FEVER 


The  acute  attacks  may  also  assume  the  remittent  form  in  which  the  fever  is 
more  or  less  continuous  with  acute  exacerbations  accompanied  by  chills.  These 
are  severe  eases,  as  a  rule,  with  some  of  the  following  symptoms:  The  tempera- 
ture high,  with  delirium,  prostration  and  loss  of  consciousness,  with  a  dry 
tongue,  a  rapid  and  frequent  pulse,  vomiting,  hiccough  and  symptoms  of  bron- 
cho-pneumonia. Pustular  eruptions,  purpuric  patches  and  rashes  resembling 
eryUiema  nodosum  sometimes  occur.  In  some  instances,  the  affection  assumes 
a  pyemic  form  with  suppurations  in  the  muscles,  joints,  cellular  tissue,  etc.  The 
parotid  sometimes  becomes  inflamed,  showing  that  the  urinary  infection  has 
involved  the  general  system.  All  these  local  suppurations  are  extreme,  and  per- 
sonally I  have  never  seen  an  involvement  of  the  parotid. 

The  pr<^nosi8  in  tlie  prolonged,  acute  type,  including  both  intermittent  and 
remittent  varieties,  should  he  more  guarded  than  in  the  primary  acute  form. 
Usually,  recovery  sets  in  from  one  to  throe  weeks  after  the  first  paroxysm,  with 
a  gradual  defervescence.  It  must  be  understood,  that  the  more  continuous  the 
fever  the  worse  the  prognosis  and  that  prolonged  fever  is  of  graver  import  than 
a  temporary  rise.  Recovery  has  taken  place,  however,  even  in  cases  with  dis- 
seminated abscesses. 

Chronic  Tvi'e  ok  Ukikaky  Fkvkk. — The  clinmic  tyjre  of  urinary  fever  is 
a  frequent  form,  antl  is  of  great  clinical  importance.  It  luay  develop  primarily 
as  such  or  follow  the  acute 
form.  The  temperature  is 
limited  in  range  and  inter- 
mittent in  type,  the  eleva- 
tions being  moderate,  in 
contrast  to  the  sharp  rises 
in  the  acute  cases.  Fever 
is  not  always  present  and  in 
doubtful  cases  the  temijcra- 
ture  should  he  taken  at  fre- 
quent intervals. 

One  of  the  constant  and 
clinically  important  symp- 
toms of  this  form  are  di- 
gestive disturbances  with 
loss  of  appetite.  The  pa- 
tients lose  weight  and  he- 
come  cachectic,  even  though  there  is  no  fever.  When  an  acute  attack  of  fever 
occurs,  as  it  does  sometimes  in  these  cases,  the  patient  becomes  prostrated  and 
keeps  his  bed  for  a  day  or  two. 

The  urinary  cachexia  jjcraiats  for  some  time  and  even  after  it  is  conquered 
the  patients  remain  dysjxiptic  with  sallow  complexions  for  a  while.     If  the 
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cachexia  continues,  the  patients  die  of  exhaustion,  usually  with  uremic  symp- 
toms or  with  some  complication  or  intercurrent  disease.  The  chronic  form  of 
urinary  infection  is  especially  frequent  in  prostatics,  who  are,  however,  much 
improved  hy  regular  catheterization. 

The  prognosis  of  these  very  chronic  types  is  very  poor  and  especially  when 
the  cases  are  connected  with  chronic  suppurative  conditions  of  some  part  of  the 
tract  involving  gradually  the  kidneys. 

In  general,  the  prognosis  may  be  said  to  vary,  no  matter  what  the  type  may 
be,  according  to  the  virulence  of  the  germs,  the  duration  of  the  infection  and  the 
nature  of  the  urinary  lesions  present.  If  the  obstruction  to  the  urinary  flow 
can  be  removed  surgically  and  the  patient's  urinary  tract  can  be  made  to  drain 
well,  the  prognosis  becomes  brighter.  In  the  chronic  forms,  the  infection  has 
usually  become  so  generalized  and  has  affected  the  system  so  deeply  that  the 
prognosis  is  naturally  least  favorable. 

Treatment  of  Urinary  Fever. — The  first  consideration  is  prevention.  This 
consists  in  so  handling  our  cases  during  examination  and  treatment,  that  no 
infection  can  occur.  For  the  most  trivial  surgical  procedure,  the  strictest  asep- 
sis must  be  maintained,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  appropri- 
ate chapter.  Certain  preventive  measures  may  be  adopted  also  before,  during 
and  after  surgical  maneuvers  on  the  urinary  tract.  In  preparing  for  such  pro- 
cedures, one  of  the  essentials  is  rest  Patients  who  arrive  in  an  exhausted  am- 
dition  from  travel,  overwork  or  loss  of  sleep,  should  have  one  or  more  good 
night's  rest,  under  the  influence  of  a  mild  hypnotic  if  necessary.  The  bowels 
should  be  thoroughly  moved  and  a  large  amount  of  water  should  be  drunk  in 
connection  with  a  urinary  antiseptic,  as  urotropin. 

Just  before  the  examination,  especially  if  the  patient  has  pus  in  the  urine, 
a  suppository  containing  morphin  (gr.  ^)  and  quinin  (gr.  10)  should  be 
given,  together  with  an  additional  dose  of  urotropin  (gr.  15).  The  examina- 
tion itself  should  be  carried  on  under  the  local  influence  of  a  weak  solution  of 
cocain  and  should  the  patient  begin  to  tremble,  perspire,  clutch  the  table,  con- 
tract the  limbs,  show  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  complain 
of  pain  or  start  to  bleed,  it  is  well  to  postpcme  the  remainder  of  the  examination 
until  another  time.  A  small  catheter  should  then  be  inserted  and  the  bladder 
filled  with  1 :  3,000  silver  solution,  which  the  patient  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
out  afterwards.  It  is  advisable  not  to  resort  to  cystoscopy  until  the  patient 
can  well  tolerate  an  ordinary  instrumental  examination.  If  tolerance  is  not 
established  with  the  aid  of  cocain,  general  anesthesia  may  l)e  needed  for  an  ex- 
amination of  the  urethra  and  bladder. 

I  have  found  that  most  of  the  cases  of  urethral  fever  that  have  followed 
examinations  in  the  office,  tlie  clinic  or  the  hospital,  occurred  in  patients  who 
have  had  too  much  instrumentation  at  the  first  visit,  in  other  words,  where  too 
much  haste  has  been  used  in  examining.    In  the  office,  it  has  usually  been  in  the 
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cases  that  have  come  from  out  of  towii,  accompanied  by  their  physician,  when 
both  wanted  to  return  on  the  same  day.  In  the  clinic,  it  was  usually  in  the  in- 
teresting cases  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  complete  the  examination  in  one 
visit,  as  otherwise  the  patient  might  not  return. 

Haste  in  examination  is  a  very  bad  practice.  Business  men  should  be  dis- 
couraged from  having  their  cases  rushed  through  as  quickly  as  possible  to  save 
time.  The  only  cases  in  which  haste  is  needed  are  those  of  retention  of  urine 
and  uremia.  In  retention,  the  preliminary  treatment  should  be  at  once  applied, 
including  urotropin,  a  suppository  of  morphin  and  quinin  and  a  hot  sitz  bath. 
The  treatment  for  retention  of  urine,  which  has  been  outlined  elsewhere,  is  then 
to  be  systematically  followed  until  relief  is  effected.  As  soon  as  thorough 
drainage  is  established,  the  symptoms  of  urinary  infection  will  usually  begin  to 
improve,  and  the  patient  has  a  good  chance  of  recovery  if  the  urinary  flow  is 
maintained  together  with  the  other  necessary  therapeutic  measures. 

In  operating  on  the  urinary  tract,  certain  precautions  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  urinary  infection.  Free  drainage  should  always  be  established.  In 
external  urethrotomy  operations,  the  parts  should  be  frequently  flushed  with 
boric-acid  solution  and  afterwards  hydrogen  peroxid  should  be  injected  through 
the  urethra  and  allowed  to  escape  through  the  perineal  opening.  The  bladder 
may  also  be  washed  out  with  a  1 :  10,000  soluticm  of  bichlorid.  Wherever  pos- 
sible, drainage  tubes  or  catheters  should  be  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
protect  cut  surfaces  from  contact  with  urine.  In  the  after  treatment  of  opera- 
tions, the  urethra  and  bladder  should  be  washed  at  least  twice  daily  and  the 
attendants  should  see  that  the  drainage  tulx^s  act  pro])erly  and  constantly. 
Special  precautions  should  always  be  taken  against  infection  in  passing  in- 
struments through  strictures,  and,  after  the  invstruinent  has  been  introduced, 
the  bladder  should  be  filled  with  silver  solution  or  some  other  antiseptic 
fluid,  which  the  patient  should  be  instructed  to  pass  out,  thus  washing  the 
urethra. 

Treatment  of  the  Attack. — During  the  acute  attack,  the  patient  is 
wrapped  in  blankets  when  the  chill  comes  on  and  given  hot  and  alcoholic  drinks 
to  provoke  perspiration.  A  small  dose  of  quinin  should  be  at  once  given  and 
rei)eated  as  indicated.  The  bowels  should  be  moved  and  the  urinary  condition 
should  be  carefully  looked  after.  Retention  of  urine,  urethritis,  cystitis,  pye- 
litis and  nephritis,  should  be  treated  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
aj)propriate  chapters. 

In  the  chronic  cases,  the  treatment  should  be  chiefly  directed  toward  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract.  The  patient  should  bo  partly  on  a  milk  diet  and  should 
receive  frequent  doses  of  laxatives.  The  digestive  function  should  be  stimulated 
by  small  doses  of  whisky  and  bitter  tonics.  Bathing,  followed  by  frictions  to 
stimulate  the  secretory  functicms  of  the  skin,  are  also  useful  in  some  cases. 
Three  grains  of  quinin  three  times  a  day  usually  benefit  the  patient  consider- 
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ably.  Whisky  is  in  my  hands  another  vahiable  remedy  and  the  patients  are 
given  from  two  to  six  ounces  a  day,  depending  on  the  seat  of  the  infection. 
When  the  lesion  is  below  the  kidney,  the  doses  arc  larger.  Citrate  of  caffein,  in 
doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains  three  times  a  day,  is  also  very  beneficial  when 
the  patient  is  in  a  weak  septic  condition. 


CHAPTER    XIII 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CASE 


A  THOROUGH  consideration  of  the  history  of  a  urinary  case  is  essential  in 
making  an  accurate  diagnosis.  It  is  well,  as  a  rule,  to  allow  the  patient  to  tell 
his  or  her  story  first,  interrupting  only  to  bring  out  more  clearly  points  of  in- 
terest that  might  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  condition.  It  is  advisable 
then  to  take  the  history  in  a  systematic  way,  both  in  order  to  make  it  easier 
of  interpretation  and  to  have  the  records  that  will  be  of  value  for  future  study. 
I  will,  therefore,  present  herewith  a  copy  of  the  cards  (Figs.  230  and  231)  that 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  for  men  and  women  respectively,  showing  the  meth- 
ods that  I  have  employed  for  a  number  of  years  in  a  large  hospital  clinic  and 
in  my  private  practice. 

It  is  my  intention  to  present,  first,  a  brief  consideration  of  each  of  the  head- 
ings in  my  history  chart  and  the  important  points  they  bring  to  the  surgeon  for 
consideration,  and  to  outline  the  steps  of  the  routine  examination  of  a  case  in 
the  office.  In  other  chapters  I  discuss  more  in  detail  individual  symptoms  and 
groups  of  symptoms  observed  in  urology. 

Age. — The  age  of  the  patient  is  very  important  as  pointing  to  the  various 
diseases  that  may  occur  at  certain  periods  of  life.  In  children,  we  have  but  few 
urinary  troubles.  If  there  are  any,  they  are  due  to  congenital  stricture,  espe- 
cially near  the  meatus,  to  the  irritation  of  a  tight  prepuce,  to  some  nervous 
affection  or  to  vesical  stone ;  all  of  which  give  rise  to  frequency  of  urination  and 
the  last  named  to  some  pain  and  tenesmus. 

As  the  individual  grow's  older,  the  diseases  of  youth  are  to  be  considered, 
principally  due  to  gonococcus  infection  and  tuberculosis  of  the  urinary  tract. 
The  varieties  of  the  complications  of  these  tw^o  infections  are  numerous,  involv- 
ing the  urethra,  bladder,  ureter  and  kidney,  as  well  as  the  genitals  in  both  sexes. 

In  early  manhood  and  w^omanhood  tuberculosis  is  still  common ;  calculus  is 
more  common  than  in  the  earlier  periods ;  the  gonococcus  infections  are  slightly 
less  common,  while  their  results — stricture,  cystitis  and  diseases  of  the  internal 
genitals  (the  prostate  and  vesicles  in  men  and  the  uterus  and  tubes  in  women) — 
are  more  often  brought  to  our  attention.  Uterine  and  renal  displacements  are 
more  common  in  women,  as  well  as  urinary  troubles  dependent  on  childbirth. 
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In  middle  life,  tuberculosis  is  less  frequently  met  with,  as  are  also  the  acute 
gonococcus  infections.  Stricture  of  the  urethra  is  more  common,  while  kidney  and 
bladder  troubles  occur  with  about  the  same  frequency  as  in  early  manhood,  as 
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do  also  the  bladder  affections  depending  on  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
brain. 

In  old  age,  prostatic  changes  occur,  associated  with  vesical  and  renal  symp- 
toms of  a  surgical  nature.  Malignant  tumors  and  calculi  are  more  frequently 
found.  Changes  in  the  kidney,  due  to  circulatory  disturbance,  take  place  with 
increased  frequency ;  while  tuberculosis  and  the  diseases  dependent  on  gono- 
coccus infection  are  not  so  common  as  in  earlier  life. 

Occupation. — To  know  the  patient's  occupation  is  useful  in  determining  the 
possible  effects  of  traumatism  or  of  continuous  muscular  effort,  the  frequency 
of  exi)osure  to  cold,  wet  and  other  influences  of  the  weather,  and  the  general 
mode  of  life,  sedentary  or  otherwise. 
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Oivil  State. — In  men,  the  civil  state,  whether  single  or  married  or  widower, 
has  a  certain  bearing  upon  some  urinary  diseases,  especially  those  connected 
with  sexual  disturbances.     Thus  gonococcus  infections  are  more  common  in 
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single  people ;  congestion  of  the  prostate,  prostatitis  and  vesiculitis,  from  an 
irregular  sexual  life,  are  more  common  in  widowers,  men  in  the  army  and  navy, 
travelers  for  business  houses  or  uion  iu  other  callings  where  for  various  reasons 
the  sexual  life  is  not  well  regulated. 

In  women,  the  question  of  marriage,  childbirth  and  abortion  has  an  obvious 
bearing  upon  the  diseases  of  the  genital,  and,  indirectly,  of  the  urinary  tract, 
as  causing  displacements  and  the  prolapse  of  the  bladder  (cystocele),  as  well 
as  disturbed  bladder  functions  due  to  diseased  adnexa. 

Bace. — The  patient's  nativity  or  race  has  much  to  do  with  the  prevalence  of 
certain  urinary  diseases.  Thus,  in  Spanish-Americans,  stricture,  prostatitis,  stone 
and  nephritis  are  most  common ;  impotence  in  men  and  nephroptosis  in  women. 
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In  the  Italians,  we  find  a  prevalence  of  stone  and  tuberculous  lesions.  In 
the  Jewish  race,  diabetes  and  bladder,  prostatic  and  seminal  vesicle  disturbances 
are  to  be  looked  for. 

Family  History. — The  family  history  of  the  patient  is  the  next  heading  to 
be  filled  out  on  our  card.  Certain  urinary  diseases  seem  to  be  influenced  by 
heredity.  The  uric-acid  diathesis,  with  its  tendency  to  deposit  crystalline  masses 
and  to  form  stones,  is  unquestionably  found  very  frequently  in  successive  gen- 
erations. Bright's  disease,  arteriosclerosis,  diabetes,  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  brain,  hysteria  and  neurasthenia  with  their  special  disturbances  in  the  uri- 
nary function,  are  all  unquestionably  influenced  by  heredity.  The  existence  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  family  will  always  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  tuberculous  urinary 
lesions  if  the  symptoms  of  a  chronic  process  in  the  urinary  tract  are  present, 
even  though  the  lungs  of  the  patient  show  no  trace  of  tuberculous  lesions. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  no  hereditary  predisposition  to  prostatic  hypertrophy ; 
but  I  have  noticed  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  members  of  the  same  family 
and  prostatics  have  occasionally  told  me  that  their  fathers  had  had  the  same 
trouble.  The  same  is  said  to  be  true  of  strictures,  to  which,  according  to  Thomp- 
son, there  seems  to  be  a  family  predisposition. 

Cancer  of  the  kidney,  the  prostate  and  bladder  is  another  disease  in  which 
the  heredity  is  to  be  carefully  investigated.  The  predisposition  to  malignant 
tumors,  when  present,  goes  far  toward  making  us  watchful  for  the  presence  of 
such  growths  in  the  urinary  tract. 

Past  History. — When  inquiring  for  data  to  be  written  under  this  heading, 
we  begin  at  childhood,  asking  as  to  the  occurrence  of  infectious  diseases.  The 
occurrence  of  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  etc.,  will  make  us  think  of  possible  nephri- 
tis. The  various  diseases  gone  through  at  an  early  age  to  the  present  day  should 
be  noted.  Rheumatic  attacks  are  associated  with  the  uric-acid  diathesis  or 
stone ;  protracted  coughs  point  to  tuberculosis ;  attacks  of  renal  colic  indicate  a 
stone.  These  are  among  the  phenomena  to  be  considered  in  the  past  history. 
The  occurrence  and  number  of  attacks  of  urethritis  make  us  look  for  stricture, 
prostatitis,  cystitis  and  renal  affection ;  while  syphilis  points  to  bladder  affections 
through  atony  of  its  walls  due  to  a  spinal  sclerosis.  Traumatism  and  urological 
or  other  operations  are  also  to  be  noted,  if  they  have  occurred,  as  they  have  im- 
portant bearings  on  the  etiology  of  the  present  affection. 

Present  History. — Having  thus  elicited  by  a  few  leading  questions  the 
heredity  and  past  history  of  our  patient,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
present  illness,  i.  e.,  of  the  complaint  for  which  the  patient  needs  our  assistance. 
Here  it  is  usually  best,  in  order  to  obtain  a  consecutive  story,  to  ask  when  the 
patient  last  felt  perfectly  well.  Beginning  with  this  data,  with  a  little  urging, 
the  leading  events  of  the  illness  will  be  related  to  us,  w^hich  we  write  down  in 
a  condensed  form  on  the  lines  following  the  heading  "  present  history." 

The  patients,  in  relating  their  present  history,  will  usually  speak  of  pain, 
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disturbed  micturition,  a  discharge,  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  urine,  or  the 
passage  of  urine  which  they  describe  as  "  not  being  clean."  They  may  also 
complain  of  inability  to  attend  to  their  work,  not  only  on  account  of  urinary 
disturbances,  but  also  on  account  of  a  feeling  of  weakness  or  sickness.  Patients 
who  complain  of  weakness  and  sickness,  which  may  be  constant  or  intermittent, 
may  be  suffering  from  some  constitutional  trouble,  as  a  nephritis,  a  carcinoma 
or  tuberculosis.  When  such  a  condition  occurs  in  the  form  of  attacks,  it  may 
be  due  to  a  congestion  in  some  part  of  the  urinary  tract,  to  febrile  attacks  due 
to  impediment  to  the  escape  of  pus,  and  to  other  causes  which  they  cannot 
account  for.  Loss  of  weight  is  generally  due  to  the  condition  or  diseases  just 
mentioned.  As  the  leading  symptoms,  however,  are  those  which  I  at  first  out- 
lined, I  will  take  them  up  more  in  detail;  and  these  are  so  important  that  I 
have  placed  them  on  the  card  (see  Figs.  230  and  231),  in  order  that  I  may  not 
omit  any  of  them  in  taking  the  history  of  the  case. 

Principal  Symptoms. — The  first  thing  to  be  asked  after  the  patients  have 
given  us  their  version  of  the  present  illness  is.  What  is  the  principal  symptom — 
i.  e.,  the  one  complaint  that  has  led  to  the  visit  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
will  often  tell  us  what  the  disease  is;  as,  for  instance,  discharge  will  lead  us 
to  believe  that  the  patient,  if  a  man,  has  a  urethritis,  especially  if  it  is  associated 
with  a  burning  on  urination,  alone  or  associated  with  frequency ;  or,  if  a  woman, 
that  it  comes  from  her  urethra  or  vagina.  A  hemorrhage  from  the  urinary 
tract  will  lead  us  to  think  of  tumor.  The  passage  of  dirty  urine  will  lead  us  to  * 
think  of  pyuria.  A  sudden,  sharp  pain  darting  down  the  ureter  will  indicate 
renal  calculi  passing  down  the  tract,  etc. 

Pain. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  pain  is  one  of  the  symptoms,  if  not 
the  leading  symptom,  complained  of.  The  subject  of  pain  in  urinary  diseases 
is- discussed  more  at  length  under  the  heading  of  S;>Tnptomatology.  In  taking 
the  history,  the  duration,  character,  intensity,  localization,  chief  seat  and  direc- 
tions of  pain  should  be  noted.  The  relation  of  pain  to  rest  and  motion,  exercise 
or  jarring,  micturition,  defecation  and  to  the  sexual  organism,  are  also  points  of 
interest. 

The  character  of  pain  complained  of  by  patients  with  urinary  diseases,  varies 
considerably  from  the  acute,  colicky,  sudden,  sharp  pain  of  stone  traveling 
do\Mi  the  ureter,  to  the  feelings  of  discomfort,  dullness,  heaviness,  or  of  an  in- 
describable irritation  of  an  indefinite  kind  in  some  locality. 

Pain  in  the  loin  may  mean  involvement  of  the  kidney  and  may  be  either 
surgical  or  medical.  The  diseases  one  must  look  for  when  pain  in  the  loin  is 
present  are  renal  stone,  tuberculosis,  tumors,  movable  kidney,  nephralgia,  peri- 
nephritic  abscess,  pyelitis  and  pyelo-nephritis.  The  pain  in  the  loin  is  usually 
in  the  back,  on  one  side,  beneath  the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  although  it  may  also 
be  found  in  the  corresponding  situation  in  front,  or  beneath  the  angle  of  the 
ribs,  in  the  ileo-costal  space. 
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The  character  of  the  pain  may  be  sharp,  as  in  the  passage  of  calculi,  or  of  tu- 
bercular accumulations,  in  movable  kidney,  or  in  nephralgia  from  nephritis. 
In  these  same  conditions,  a  dull  pain  may  be  present,  or  a  heaviness,  as  in  tumor 
of  the  kidney.  These  pains  may  radiate  down  the  ureter  in  the  direction  of  the 
groin  or  bladder,  especially  in'cases  of  stone. 

Pain  in  the  ureter  is  reflected  up  toward  the  kidney,  or  downward  toward 
the  bladder  or  testes.  It  may  also  have  a  point  of  maximum  severity,  as  in  a 
di8place.d  kidney,  the  pedicle  of  which  has  become  twisted  at  a  certain  point 
(Dietl's  crisis),  or  in  the  presence  of  calculus;  the  larger,  rougher  and  more 
jagged  the  stone,  the  more  acute  is  the  pain. 

Suprapubic  pain  is  usually  dull  and  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  pressure 
and  fullness.  It  is  most  marked  in  cases  of  sudden  retention  of  urine,  when 
there  is,  in  addition,  a  cramplike  feeling.  It  may  also  be  present  in  inflamma- 
tion ef  the  bladder  from  any  cause,  as  from  extensions  from  the  urethra,  stone, 
tuberculosis  or  tumor  of  the  bladder,  being  more  marked  and  more  acute  in 
cystitis  due  to  stone  and  tuberculosis.  A  sense  of  discomfort  or  fullness  in 
the  suprapubic  region  is  frequently  due  to  an  involvement  of  the  seminal 
vesicles. 

Pain  in  the  groin,  in  the  male,  points  to  trouble  with  the  testes,  the  cord 
or  with  the  seminal  vesicles.  In  women,  it  means  involvement  of  the  ad- 
nexa.  If  the  pain  is  of  a  dull  character,  it  is  due  to  inflammation  of  the  sem- 
inal vesicles.  Wlien  there  is  pressure  on  the  ejaculatory  duct  on  one  or 
both  sides,  from  prostatic  inflammations,  pain  in  the  groin  may  also  be  pres- 
ent. Pain  in  the  groin  is  elicited  when  the  vas  deferens  is  inflamed,  or  the 
ampulla  alone  is  involved.  In  epididymitis,  due  to  the  extension  from  the 
urethra  along  the  vas  deferens,  pain  in  the  groin  precedes  the  pain  in  the 
epididymis. 

Pain  in  the  perineum  in  the  male  is  usually  due  to  stricture,  deep-seated 
urethritis,  posterior  urethritis,  acute  or  chronic  prostatitis,  or  prostatic  hyper- 
trophy or  Cowperitis.  In  women  it  usually  points  to  laceration  of  the  perineum 
or  hemorrhoids. 

Discharge. — This  symptom  will  be  studied  more  in  detail  in  the  chapter 
on  tlie  subject.  In  taking  the  "  present  history,''  however,  one  of  the  symptoms 
complained  of  is  often  a  discharge.  In  men,  we  inquire  as  to  the  amount,  the 
character  and  time  of  occurrence  of  the  discharge.  If  profuse  and  purulent, 
it  points  to  an  acute  urethritis ;  if  very  scanty  and  mucoid,  it  indicates  a  chronic 
process.  When  tlie  discharge  is  associated  with  defecation  and  is  glairy  or 
glycerinlike,  it  is  due  to  prostatorrhea  or  spermatorrhea.  In  women,  a  thick 
discharge  coming  from  the  vagina,  called  by  some  vaginitis,  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  leucorrhea  and  endometritis,  and  when  accompanied  by  burning  on 
urination,  points  to  a  urethritis.  In  both  cases,  if  acute,  the  gonococcus  should 
be  looked  for. 
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Character  of  Urination. — Under  this  heading,  the  two  chief  points  to 
be  considered  are  tlie  frequency  of  voiding  urine  and  any  difficulty  or  irregu- 
larity in  voiding  it 

Frequency  of  urination  is  one  of  the  most  important  symptoms  to  be  con- 
sidered in  urinary  surgery,  and,  next  to  pain  and  discharge,  is  the  one  princi- 
pally complained  of.  Frequency,  more  marked  during  the  day,  in  men,  points 
to  stricture,  posterior  urethritis,  prostatitis,  vesiculitis,  cystitis  and  vesical  cal- 
culus; in  women,  it  indicates  cystitis,  vesical  calculus,  urethral  stricture, 
urethral  caruncle,  uterine  displacement  and  growths,  and  adhesions  due  to  dis- 
eases of  the  adnexa.  Frequency,  occurring  principally  at  night,  indicates  pros- 
tatic hypertrophy  and  prostatitis,  in  men;  in  women,  pressure  on  the  bladder 
in  certain  cases  of  uterine  disease,  as  fibroma  or  carcinoma.  Tuberculosis  of 
the  bladder  causes  frequency  of  urination  both  day  and  night  in  both  sexes. 
Tenesmus  at  the  time  of  urination,  points,  in  men,  to  an  acute  inflammation  of 
the  posterior  urethra,  of  the  vesical  neck ;  to  an  acute  prostatitis ;  to  a  prostatic 
hypertrophy  with  congestion  or  cystitis;  to  a  stricture;  to  vesical  calculus;  or 
tuberculosis.  In  women,  it  points  to  cystitis,  calculus  and  tuberculosis  of  the 
bladder,  or  uretliral  caruncle. 

Difficulty  in  parsing  urine,  in  men,  points  to  obstruction  as  prostatic  hyper- 
trophy or  stricture ;  to  vesical  calculus,  or  to  atony  of  the  bladder  from  sclerosis 
of  the  cord  or  lesions  giving  rise  to  paralysis.  In  women,  the  same  causes 
may  give  rise  to  difficulty,  except  prostatic  hypertrophy,  and  with  the  addition 
of  cystocele,  uterine  displacements  and  prolapse  and  adhesions  to  the  bladder, 
holding  it  out  of  its  normal  position.  Retention  and  incontinence  of  urine  will 
be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on  these  subjects. 

Character  of  the  Urine. — The  patient's  impression  as  to  the  character 
of  the  urine  is  set  down  imder  thi^  heading.  It  enables  us  to  elicit  the  probable 
presence  of  blood  (hematuria),  of  pus  (pyuria),  of  a  milky  substance  (chy- 
luria),  of  a  brick-red  sediment  (uraturia),  of  ammoniacal  fermentation  (cys- 
titis), or  of  sulphurous  odor  (cystinuria,  pyelo-nephritis).  Furthermore,  a 
general  idea  of  the  quantity  voided  (oliguria,  anuria,  polyuria),  may  also  be 
obtained  from  the  patient's  statement 

Character  of  the  Menstruation. — On  the  female  card  will  be  seen  the 
question,  "  (Character  of  ^lenstruation  ?  "  This  is  not  of  such  great  importance, 
but  is  of  some  significance,  for,  although  the  genital  tract  in  the  female  is  not 
in  such  close  contact  with  the  urinary  as  in  the  male,  nevertheless  they  are  suf- 
ficiently associated  for  us  to  consider  the  function  of  the  main  genital  organ. 
An  increased  flow,  or  frequency  of  flow,  from  the  uterus  might  mean  a  fibroid 
tumor,  an  endometritis,  or  a  malignant  growth.  A  cessation  of  flow  might  in- 
dicate pregnancy,  tuberculosis  or  change  of  life.  Uterine  pain  would  indicate 
endometritis  and  displacement,  all  of  which  might  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  bladder  of  the  female. 


CHAPTER    XIV 


GENERAL  SYMPTOMS 


Before  proceeding  to  the  urological  examination,  which  is  outlined  on  the 
chart  (Figs.  230  and  231),  the  general  symptoms  should  be  considered  and  a 
general  examination  made,  more  or  less  minute  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case.  A  surgeon,  even  if  he  devotes  himself  largely  or  exclusively  to  urological 
conditions,  should  not  neglect  to  study  his  patient's  general  condition  in  every 
case,  and  thus  avoid  that  evil  of  specialization,  the  overlooking  of  important  gen- 
eral features,  in  the  concentration  of  his  thoughts  upon  the  local  condition.  The 
patient's  appearance,  nutrition,  gait  or  posture,  the  condition  of  the  tongue, 
the  character  of  the  pulse,  the  rate  of  respiration,  the  size  of  the  pupils,  are 
all  signs  which  offer  important  diagnostic  data  and  which  should  never  be 
neglected. 

(1)  Nutrition. — The  size  and  weight  of  the  individual  is  important  from 
several  view  points.  For  instance,  tall,  spare  persons,  especially  women,  are 
more  liable  to  have  movable  kidneys,  whereas,  this  affection  is  usually  absent  in 
shorter  and  heavier  persons.  The  reasons  for  this  are  fully  discussed  in  Chapter 
XXII.  Progressively  decreasing  weight,  in  other  words,  emaciation,  may  point 
to  diabetes ;  or  when  accompanied  by  local  urinary  disturbances,  to  chronic  sup- 
purative or  tuberculous  diseases  in  that  part  of  the  genito-urinary  tract.  A  loss 
of  weight  is  also  incident  to  certain  types  of  chronic  nephritis,  whereas,  an 
extreme  form  of  cachexia  would  make  us  suspect  malignant  disease. 

Obesity  sometimes  accompanies  the  earlier  stages  of  diabetes.  Increase  of 
weight  with  edema  would  at  once  naturally  call  attention  to  renal  diseases.  It 
may  be  noted  that  increase  of  weight  and  good  muscular  development  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  presence  of  nephritis,  even  in  an  advanced  degree ;  and  that 
tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  in  its  initial  stages,  and  also  when  the  kidney  is  half 
destroyed,  is  seen  at  times  in  individuals  in  apparently  perfect  health. 

(2)  The  Skin. — So  far  as  the  color  of  the  skin  is  concerned,  a  waxy  pallor 
is  quite  characteristic  of  amyloid  kidney,  while  lesser  degrees  of  pallor  occur  in 
chronic  nephritis.  Pallor  with  a  hectic  flush,  points  to  tuberculosis,  while  with 
puffiness  of  the  eyelids,  it  points  to  renal  diseases.  The  pallor  of  the  face  of  gin 
drinkers,  so  frequently  seen  in  England,  is  typical  of  the  nephritis  occurring  in 
these  types  of  alcoholics.     Hepatic  disorders,  especially  those  common  to  indi- 
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viduals  coming  from  the  tropics,  are  characterized  by  a  yellowish,  sallow  hue. 
In  some  diabetic  patients  the  skin  is  also  yellow  and  peculiarly  dry.  A  sallow, 
yellowish  tint  is  also  seen  in  chronic  malaria,  while  a  bronzed  hue  is  character- 
istic of  diseases  of  the  suprarenal  capsule. 

Along  w^ith  the  color  of  the  skin,  we  note  the  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  latter  is  pale  in  anemic  conditions,  while  the  presence  of  cyanosis, 
represented  by  blue  lips  and  livid  finger  nails,  would  point  to  badly  compensated 
heart  disease  so  frequently  associated  with  renal  affections. 

There  are  a  few  eruptions  of  the  skin  which  can  be  connected  with  urinary 
disease.  In  diabetes,  we  frequently  find  furuncles  and  carbuncles,  while  in  the 
advanced  stages  gangrene  may  occur.  Pruritus  occurs  in  nephritis  and  diabetes. 
Ecthymatous  eruptions,  which  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  legs  or  on  other  parts 
of  the  body,  occur  in  patients  w'ith  constitutional  disease  which  lowers  the  vital- 
ity of  the  skin,  such  as  nephritis,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  alcoholism,  etc. 

(3)  Posture. — The  posture  and  the  gait  of  the  patient  may  sometimes  be  of 
value  in  diagnosis.  In  ascites,  or  abdominal  tumors,  we  have  a  peculiar  gait, 
wnth  the  body  bent  backward  and  the  feet  spreading  widely  to  aid  in  the  support 
of  the  added  weight.  In  locomotor  ataxia,  the  well-known,  peculiar  gait  and 
the  inabilitv  to  balance  oneself  w^ith  the  eves  closed,  is  of  interest  in  connection 
with  cases  of  retention  of  urine  and  difficult  micturition,  accompanying  lesions 
of  the  cord.  Patients  with  partial  hemiplegia  walk  \vith  a  dragging  of  one  ex- 
tremity and  their  urinary  symptoms  are  at  once  referred  to  the  central  nervous 
system.  Patients  \valking  with  a  stooping  posture,  or  limping  so  as  to  favor 
one  side,  may  be  suffering  from  renal  colic,  from  perinephritic  abscess,  from 
inguinal  adenitis  or  from  epididymitis. 

The  position  of  the  patient  in  bed  in  renal  colic  and  in  perinephritic  abscess, 
is  such  as  to  avoid  the  contact  of  anything  w^ith  the  painful  parts.  Usually 
the  body  is  bent  laterally  toward  the  diseased  side.  In  active  renal  colic,  the 
thighs  are  flexed  and  even  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  is  bent  toward  the  source 
of  the  pain.  In  acute  prostatitis  and  in  abscesses  about  the  rectum,  the  thighs 
are  drawn  up  and  the  patient  sits  on  one  buttock,  although  he  prefers  usually 
a  reclining  position.  In  vesical  pain  and  difliculty  in  passing  water,  the  patient 
may  squat  w^hile  in  the  act  of  micturition,  or  stand  clutching  for  some  support 
and  straining  to  pass  water.  These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  various  pos- 
tures assumed  characteristically  by  patients  with  urinary  disease. 

(4)  Odor. — An  abnormal  odor  discernible  on  approaching  the  patient  some- 
times gives  us  a  clew  regarding  the  trouble.  Thus  an  ammoniacal  odor  points 
to  incontinence  of  urine,  usually  from  some  obstruction,  such  as  stricture  or 
prostatic  enlargement  or  from  atony  of  the  bladder  due  to  diseases  of  the  spinal 
cord.  A  necrotic  odor  jx)ints  to  the  presence  of  sloughing  or  gangrenous  condi- 
tions affecting  the  lower  part  of  the  tract,  or  to  sloughing  venereal  ulcers  or 
warts. 
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(5)  General  Behavior. — The  general  behavior  of  the  patient  is  often  of 
value  in  leading  us  into  the  right  channel  for  diagnosis.  Neurasthenic  patients 
exhibit  a  peculiar  uneasiness,  with  purposeless  movements,  such  as  shifting  the 
legs,  etc. ;  they  easily  flush  and  pale  under  questioning,  their  speech  is  at  times 
thick  and  hesitant.  In  hysteria,  a  vague  absent-minded  expression  of  the  face, 
a  lack  of  consecutive  expression  of  thought,  a  rambling  speech,  often  very  volu- 
ble, and  either  extreme  anxiety  or  an  unaccountable  levity  are  noted  by  the 
physician.  In  sexual  neurasthenia,  there  is  usually  a  touch  of  melancholia  and 
a  hypochondriacal  tendency  to  exaggerate  all  symj)toms  and  to  draw  a  very 
dark  picture  of  the  complaint.  Thus,  from  the  very  appearance  of  the  patient, 
we  are  often  led  to  think  of  the  j)ossibility  of  disturbances  in  the  genital  organs 
connected  with  urinarv  disease. 

In  bed-ridden  patients,  the  condition  of  the  mind  in  such  states  as  uremia, 
urinary  fever  and  sei)sis  needs  attention.  The  details  will  be  found  in  the 
appropriate  chapters.  Here  we  may  mention  merely  the  confusion  of  ideas, 
the  drowsy  apathy  and  the  gradual  clouding  of  sensation  in  uremia. 

(6)  The  Tongue. — The  patient's  tongue  has  a  bearing  upon  the  general  con- 
dition, though  it  may  not  necessarily  show  anything  connected  with  his  urinary 
organs.  We  may  mention,  however,  the  dry,  coated  tongue  of  the  typhoid  state 
accompanying  septic  conditions  (urinary  fever,  septicemia,  pyemia),  and  that 
a  dry  tongue  should  always  indicate  a  serious  condition  in  urinary  diseases, 
before  as  well  as  after  operations  on  the  urinary  organs. 

(7)  Pulse  and  Temperature. — The  pulse  and  temperature  are  to  be  taken 
in  every  case  in  which  constitutional  trouble  is  suspected.  A  rapid  pulse  with 
high  tension  would  lead  us  to  think  of  renal  trouble,  although  a  patient  may  have 
normal  blood  pressure  when  uremic;  a  pulse  increased  in  rapidity  but  not  in 
tension,  is  found  in  urinary  fever  or  sepsis.  A  feeble  pulse,  a  dicrotic  and  easily 
compressible  pulse,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  bounding  pulse,  may  be  seen  in 
valvular  affections  of  the  heart  complicating  nephritis. 

Whenever  fever  is  found  to  be  present,  wx»  should  first  of  all  seek  the  source 
of  the  rise  of  temj)erature  by  making  a  careful  routine  examination  of  the 
urinary  tract  The  blood  should  be  examined  for  malaria  and  typhoid  fever 
when  fever  occurs  for  any  length  of  time.  Many  patients  are  treated  for  malaria 
for  a  long  time  when  in  reality  they  are  suffering  from  suppurative  renal  dis- 
eases or  from  complicated  renal  calculus.  Fever  occurring  in  a  patient  leading 
a  catheter  life  or  after  other  instrumentation,  would  at  once  arouse  the  sus- 
picion of  urinary  fever  or  sepsis ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  fever  occurring  after 
an  operation  on  the  urinary  tract.  Acute  febrile  attacks  in  patients  with  urinary 
disease,  who  have  previously  l)een  in  apparently  good  health,  usually  point  to 
the  prostate  gland,  some  complication  of  the  urethra  or  the  kidney.  In  the 
ordinary  fonn  of  n(»phritis,  there  is  no  elevation  of  temperature;  but  there  is 
a  distinct  febrile  movement  in  the  suppurative  nephrites,   including  pyelo- 
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nephritis,  pyonephrosis,  abscess  of  the  kidney  and  stone  or  tuberculosis  in  the 
kidney  complicated  by  secondary  infection,  etc.  In  abscess  of  the  kidney,  the 
temixjrature  may  range  from  99°  to  105°  F.,  falling  abruptly  when  the  abscess 
ruptures.  In  pyelo-nephritis,  the  range  is  lower  and  the  type  more  chronic. 
In  pyonephrosis,  the  type  is  often  of  a  remittent  typhoid  character  or  so 
markedly  intermittent  as  to  simulate  malaria.  When  the  pus  is  discharged  from 
the  kidney  after  having  been  retained  for  a  time,  there  is  a  remittance  or  an 
intermittence  of  fever.  In  suppurative  conditions  of  the  kidney  in  which  there 
is  a  sudden  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  pus,  as  in  stone,  the  fever  may  set  in 
sharply  with  a  chill,  followed  later  by  sweating. 

In  perinephritic  abscess,  the  patient  runs  a  septic  temperature  with  all  its 
characteristics,  including  great  emaciation.  Movable  kidney  may  also  be  ac- 
companied by  chills  and  fever,  occurring  from  time  to  time  if  pyelitis  is  present 
In  acute  nephritis,  there  may  be  an  onset  of  chills  and  fever  and  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature throughout  the  disease. 

There  is  no  characteristic  temperature  in  uremia.  When  this  condition  is 
associated  with  acute  or  chronic  inflammatory  or  suppurative  states  in  the  kid- 
ney, the  fever  of  the  nephritis  dominates  the  scene.  A  subnormal  temperature 
may  be  observed  during  the  uremic  attack  itself. 

In  prostatic  inflammations,  a  rise  of  temperature  may  be  noted,  especially 
in  the  acute  form  of  prostatitis,  which  is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  chill.  During 
the  abscess  formation,  profuse  sweating  may  take  place,  especially  at  night. 
Cases  of  chronic  abscess  of  the  prostate  may  be  unaccompanied  by  fever,  or 
only  give  rise  to  a  very  slight  febrile  movement.  In  periurethral  inflammations, 
sepsis  of  a  varying  degree,  with  or  without  chills,  shows  itself,  depending  on 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  inflammation.  Sweating  generally  accompanies 
these  cases.  The  preserfce  of  both  pus  and  urine  in  the  cellular  tissue,  as  in  cases 
of  urinary  extravasation,  gives  rise  to  the  most  severe  and  fatal  sepsis. 

(8)  Respiration. — The  rapidity  and  character  of  the  respiration  may  be  al- 
tered in  the  course  of  certain  urinary  diseases.  Marked  dyspnea  may  accom- 
pany chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  especially  in  uremic  patients.  Rapid  and 
shallow  respiration  may  be  noted  in  perinephritic  abscess,  after  injuries  of  the 
kidney  (rupture  of  the  organ),  or  as  a  result  of  the  pressure  of  a  large  kidney 
upon  the  diaphragm.  The  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing,  noted  in  interstitial  nephri- 
tis with  heart  disease  and  in  advanced  cases  of  uremia,  must  also  be  mentioned. 
Complicating  pleurisies  or  broncho-pneumonias,  such  as  occur  in  septic  patients, 
will,  of  course,  increase  the  rapidity  and  alter  the  character  of  the  breathing. 


CHAPTER   XV 


EXAMINATION  OF  PATIENTS 


It  is  my  desire  in  this  chapter  to  outline  the  steps  in  the  examination  of 
male  and  female  patients  in  as  uniform  a  manner  as  possible.  The  result  of  my 
study  of  the  different  methods  of  examination,  in  hospital,  clinic  and  private 
practice,  has  led  me  to  outline  the  following  system  as  being  at  present  the  most 
convenient  for  the  uniform  urological  examination  of  male  and  female  patients. 
Doubtless  in  the  near  future,  as  this  specialty  develops,  better  methods  will  be 
established. 


UROLOGICAL     EXAMINATION     OF     PATIENTS 

Position  of  Patients  during  Examination 


(1)  Patient  at 
full     length  « 
on  table 


Male 

Abdomen. 
Kidneys. 
Bladder. 

External  genitals. 
Discharge  (smear). 


(2)   Patient  ^ 
standing 


1st  urine. 
2d  urine. 
Prostate. 
Vesicles. 
^  3d  urine. 


(3)  Patient  at 
full  length 
on  table 


^  Urethra. 
Bladder. 
^  4th  urine  (residual). 


Female 


(1)  Patient  at 
full  length 
on  table 

In  gynecolog- 
ical position 

(2)  Patient 
on  commode 


(3)  Patient  in 
gynecologic- 
al    position 
on  table 


'  Abdomen. 

Kidneys. 

Bladder. 

External  genitals. 
Discharge  (smear). 

1st  urine. 
2d  urine. 


{ 
{ 


^  Uterus. 

Tubes. 

Ovaries. 

Urethra. 

Bladder. 
^  3d  urine  (residual). 


Examination  of  the  Abdomen. — When  the  abdomen  is  examined,  the  pa- 
tient should  lie  on  the  table  full  length,  with  the  legs  extended  (Fig.  232).  The 
examination  of  the  abdomen  is  practically  the  same  in  both  sexes.  The  upper 
zone,  including  the  liver,  stomach,  spleen  and  kidneys,  is  first  palpated,  and 
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LABORATOBT    BEPOBT   ON    UBISB    AND   D1SCHABOE8 


Clear  or  cloudy. 

Color. 

Odor. 

Specific  gravity. 

Albumin. 

Sugar. 

Urea. 

Indican. 

Total  solids. 

Crystals. 

Mucus. 

Connective  tiBsues. 

Red  blood. 

White. 

Microorganisms. 

Epithelia. 

Casts. 

Other  features. 

Discharge  (smear) 

Remarks  on  urine 

and  diecbargcH 

; — 

Treat. 

then  the  lower  zone,  including  the  suprapubic  and  inguinal  regions.     An  en- 
larged liver  with  a  tongue-uhaped  right  lobe,  is  very  frequently  mistaken  for  a 


Fto.  232. — Patient  Ltiho  at  Full  Lbnoth.     First  step  in  the  ezumnation  of  the  miJe. 


kidney,  as  is  an  abscess  or  a  hydatid  cyst  of  that  organ,  as  well  as  enlarged  gall- 
bladder. There  is  also  a  variety  of  enlarged  spleen,  with  a  well-rounded  lower 
border,  that  we  should  guard  agaiust,  as  it  resembles  clearly  a  kidney,  as 
do  also  abdominal  granuloma,  enlarged  postperitoueal  glands  and  tumors  formed 
in  tubercular  peritonitis. 

In  urology,  however,  the  palpation  of  the  kidneys  is  the  most  important.  If 
they  are  normal,  they  cannot  be  felt  and  the  examination  is  not  accompanied 
by  any  pain  or  tenderness.  If  some  surgical  trouble  is  present,  they  can  gener- 
ally be  outlined  and  may  be  tender  on  pressure.  Tenderness  is  often  not  present 
even  in  kidneys  that  are  badly  diseased. 

A  counterbalance  table,  which  is  used  for  all  our  examinations,  gives  the 
patient  every  position,  from  a  lying  to  a  sitting  posture.  It  is  well  to  examine 
the  kidneys  first  while  the  patient  is  lying  flat,  with  the  legs  extended  (Fig,  233), 
and  then  with  the  knees  flexed;  after  this,  the  back  of  the  table  is  gradually 
raised  until  the  patient  is  in  a  sitting  posture  (Fig.  234).    During  these  move- 
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Fia.  234. — ExAHiHATioH  OP  T«  KinmTB,  1HB  Patient  in  tbe  Sittino  PoaruBa. 
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ments,  the  examiner  should  stand  on  the  side  of  the  patient  adjacent  to  the  kid- 
ney he  19  examining.  If  on  the  right  aide,  he  should  have  hia  right  hand  in 
front  on  the  outer  side  of  the  rectus  muscle  and  the  left  hand  on  the  back  below 
the  twelfth  rib.  The  position  of  the  examiner  and  his  hands  should  be  exactly 
reversed  in  examining  the  otber  side.  If  the  examination  in  the  dorsal  position 
is  not  satisfactory,  the  patient  is  placed  on  the  healthy  side  with  the  knees 
slightly  flexed,  thus  allowing  the  organs  to  fall  toward  the  healthy  side  (Fig. 
235),     The  object  of  bimanual  palpation  ia  to  feel  the  kidneys  between  the 


Fio.  235. — ExjLiiimva  the  Kidney,  with  the  Patient  Lt:no  on  the  Hkaltht  Sidb. 


fingera  of  the  two  hamls.  Therefore,  the  patipnt  should  be  instructed  to  breathe 
deeply,  thus  increasing  the  extent  of  the  renal  excursion.  With  every  expira- 
tion, the  fingers  are  pressed  more  deeply  in  until  the  kidney  region  is  reached. 
The  examiner  must  not  press  hard  when  examining  for  a  movable  kidney,  as 
it  will  slip  away  without  his  being  able  to  detect  it.  If  the  kidney  is  enlarged,  it 
should  be  ballotted  between  the  hands,  as  in  this  way  its  size,  shape  and  con- 
sistence can  be  better  determined.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  patient 
stand  during  examination. 

In  my  experience,  the  variety  of  kidneys  that  we  are  more  often  called  on 
fo  treat  are  the  movable,  the  tuberculous,  the  calculous  and  the  so-called  surgical, 
pyelo-nepliritis  following  cystitis.  In  these  cases,  the  organ  is  often  tender 
and  increased  in  size.  In  marked  cases  of  hydronephroais,  pyonephrosis  and  cys- 
tic kidney,  the  mapping  out  of  the  organ  is  even  easier. 

In  the  lower  zone  of  the  abdomen,  we  may  encounter  tumors,  appendicular 
or  intestinal  fecal  accumulations,  an  enlarged  bladder,  with  residual  urine,  and, 
in  women,  a  gravid  uterus,  tumors  of  the  uterus  and  adnexa,  exudations  and  ' 
abscesses  due  to  diseases  of  the  tubes,  periurethral  and  extraperitoneal  suppu- 
ration. 
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Examination  of  the  External  Genitals. — Male  Genitals. — I  notice  first 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  organs,  whether  they  are  well  formed  or  misshapen 
(epispadias,  hypospadias,  etc.).  The  condition  of  the  prepuce,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  such  lesions  as  nodules  or  ulcerations,  verrucae,  abscesses,  lymphan- 
gitis are  noted. 

The  meatus  is  next  inspected,  it  being  noted  whether  it  is  large  or  small, 
normal  or  distorted.  An  induration  at  the  meatus,  with  the  lips  pressed  together, 
may  indicate  the  presence  of  an  initial  lesion  of  syphilis,  or  if  ulceration  is  pres- 
ent, a  chancroid  infection  may  be  suspected.  The  presence  of  urethral  discharge 
is  also  noted  at  this  inspection  and  a  smear  should  be  taken  for  microscopic 
examination.  This  is  done  by  sterilizing  a  platinum  wire  loop  by  heating  it  red 
hot  over  an  alcohol  lamp,  cooling  the  loop  and  taking  a  drop  of  the  discharge 
from  the  meatus  upon  the  loop.  The  discharge  is  quickly  smeared  very  thin 
upon  a  clean  glass  slide,  bearing  a  label  with  the  patient's  name  or  number. 

In  each  of  the  examining  rooms,  a  coAipact  equipment  is  provided  for  taking 
smears,  etc.  Slides  are  kept  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle.  A  glass  rod  with  a 
platinum  loop  and  an  alcohol  lamp  are  also  on  hand  on  each  table.  The  loops 
are  used  for  obtaining  urethral,  cervical,  vaginal  or  other  discharges  which  are 
smeared  on  the  slides  in  a  thin  layer.  The  platinum  loop  is  heated  to  a  red  glow 
before  and  after  taking  each  smear. 

If  the  discharge  is  very  scanty,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
amount  by  milking  the  urethra  from  l)ehind  forward  and  expressing  its  contents 
into  the  fossa  navicularis,  where  it  can  be  taken  up  with  a  loop. 

Caution  must  be  observed  in  drawing  hasty  conclusions  as  to  urethral  inflam- 
mations in  the  presence  of  a  discharge,  as  many  cases  of  persistent  urethral  dis- 
charge are  due  to  the  presence  of  an  initial  lesion  or  other  infection  which  we  do 
not  yet  understand. 

The  urethra  is  further  examined  by  external  palpation  along  its  entire  length, 
the  presence  of  nodules,  indurations,  swellings,  abscess  formations  or  fistula; 
being  noted.  The  testes  are  next  palpated,  tenderness,  enlargements,  nodules, 
etc.,  of  testes,  epididymis  or  cord  being  noted,  indicating  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mation, tul)erculosis  or  syphilitic  processes,  the  beginning  of  malignant  tumors, 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  hydrocele,  varicocele  or  hernia. 

Female  Genitals. — In  order  to  examine  the  external  female  genitals,  the 
patient  must  be  brought  down  to  the  edge  of  the  table  in  the  gynecological  posi- 
tion (Fig.  236)  and  the  same  conditions  must  be  looked  for  as  in  the  male, 
viz. :  deformities,  swellings,  nodules,  ulcerations,  verruca?,  abscesses  and  lym- 
phangitis. The  glands  of  Bartholini  are  pressed  upon  to  sc»e  if  there  is  a 
purulent  discharge  from  the  ducts.  The  presence  of  vaginal  discharge  is  noted 
and  a  smear  taken  if  it  is  present.  The  labia  are  then  separated  and  the  vesti- 
bule sponged  with  a  bichlorid  solution,  1 :  5,000.  The  forefinger  of  the  left  hand 
is  then  inserted  into  the  vagina  against  the  urethra  at  the  point  where  it  leaves 
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the  bladder  and  is  then  drawn  down  toward  the  meatus,  making  pressure  all 

along  the  canal.     In  case  discharge  is  seen,  it  is  taken  on  a  slide  if  there  ie 

sufficient  quantity,  otherwise  a 

platinum  loop   is  inserted  into 

the  meatus  and  an  effort  made 

to    secure     a     specimen     (see 

chapter  on  Discharges). 

Note. — So  far  the  exam- 
inations have  been  on  the 
table  in  both  sexes;  but  they 
must  now  ho  considered  sepa- 
rately on  aecoimt  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  anatomy  of  the 
sexes.  I  will,  therefore,  first 
give  the  procedure  in  the  case 
of  the  male  and  then  take  up 
that  of  tlie  female. 

Examination  of  the  Hate  Patient  Standing. — The  First  Ubine. — The 
patient  is  next  directed  to  stand  up  and  is  handed  a  glass  cylinder  by  the  exam- 
iner. Into  this  he  is  instructed  to  pass  a  portion  of  bis  urine  (Fig.  237),  Fre- 
quently in  the  embarraaa-' 
nient  caused  hy  the  exam- 
ination, or  for  some  other 
jwycbical  reason,  the  patient 
is  unable  to  urinate  prompt- 
ly at  this  moment  In  order 
to  aid  him  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, two  measures  may  be 
adopted.  The  first  is  to  leave 
him  to  himself,  the  second  is 
to  allow  a  thin  stream  of 
water  to  trickle  from  a  fau- 
cet in  the  room  in  which  he  is 
being  examined.  This  acts 
on  the  motor  centers  of  the 
bladder  through  the  mental 
impression  which  suggests 
urination  through  the  very 
sound  of  the  stream  of  water. 
The  size,  shape  and  force  of  the  stream  is  noted,  if  possible,  when  the  patient 
passes  water.  A  healthy  man  with  a  normal  uretlira  and  bladder  passes  a  fairly 
large  stream,  projecting  from  his  body  at  a  distance  of  from  three  to  five  feet 


FiQ.  237. — Male  Patibnt  UuNATiNa  u 
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when  standing  up.  A  man  with  a  small  meatus  has  a  smaller,  but  usually  a 
forcible  stream.  A  sudden  interruption  of  the  stream  which  begins  normally, 
often  points  to  the  presence  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  On  the  other  hand,  a  stream 
which  slowly  becomes  smaller  and  less  forcible  points  to  either  some  obstruction, 
such  as  stricture,  prostatic  enlargement,  acute  congestion  of  the  prostate,  acute 
or  chronic  prostatitis,  or  to  a  lack  of  tone  of  the  bladder.  Further  details  as  to 
the  character  of  the  btrcam  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  discussing  the  subject  of 
urination. 

After  the  first  urine  is  passed,  it  is  held  up  to  the  light  to  see  if  it  is  light 
or  dark,  clear  or  turbid,  and  examined  for  pus,  shreds  and  mucus.  The  signifi- 
cance of  these  various  elements  is  considered  more  in  detail  under  the  subjects 
of  urine  and  discharges. 

Second  Urine. — The  patient  is  then  handed  a  second  glass  cylinder,  of  the 
same  size  and  shape  as  the  first,  and  is  asked  to  void  a  second  portion  of  his  urine, 
but  is  warned  not  to  pass  the  entire  contents  of  his  bladder.  The  second  urine 
is  inspected  in  the  same  way  as  the  first,  any  cloudiness,  shreds  or  a  deposit  of 
pus,  etc.,  being  noted. 

Prostate  and  Vesicles. — The  patient  is  then  told  to  bend  forward.  He 
leans  over,  resting  on  his  hands  placed  on  a  table.     The  body  is  at  an  angle  of 


^ 


r 

Fio.  238.- 


A,  finger  cot  unrolled. 

B,  finger  cot  rolled  up. 


-The  Finger  Cot. 

C,  piece  of  gauze  to  wind  about  the  finger. 

D,  the  hand  with  the  finger  cot  on  the  forefinger 

and  the  piece  of  gause  wound  about  it. 


135  degrees  to  the  j)erpendicular.  The  examiner  places  a  finger  cot  on  his  fin- 
ger (see  Fig.  238)  and  winds  a  piece  of  gauze  about  the  base  of  it  to  keep 
his  finger  clean.    He  then  sits  behind  him  and  inserts  the  forefinger  of  the  right 
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hand  into  the  rectum  and  examines  the  prostate.  Ho  then  presses  the  fore  and 
middle  finger  of  the  left  hand  into  the  groin  of  the  patient,  thii3  piialiing  the 
vesicle  down  against  the  examining  finger  {Fig.  23!l)-  It  is  strange  tliat  iiuieh 
experience  in  necessary  to  examine  well  the  internal  genitals,  but  such  is  the 
case.     The  examiner  notes  the  outline  of  these  organs,  the  presence  of  nodules, 


Fid.  23B. — Examination  bt  Rectum.     The  patient  leans  over  the  tabic  : 

right    forclingpr  into  the  rectum,  prewtos  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  into  the  groin.  &nd  palpates 
the  vesicles  bimanually. 

depressions,  as  well  as  the  general  consistence  and  tenderness  of  the  parts.  A 
hard  prostate,  either  normal  or  small  in  size,  may  give  rise  to  frequency  of  uri- 
nation from  a  cause  which  cannot  as  yet  be  determined,  though  probably  owing 
to  pressiire  exerted  by  a  very  tonse  external  capsule.  A  prostate  which  is  soft 
and  boggj-  indicates  a  chronic  prostatitis,  in  which  case  the  gland  has  become 
atonic.  Nodules  in  the  prostate  sliow  local  areas  of  follicular  inflannnatiou  or 
simple  chronic  or  tuberculous  prostatitis.  An  intensely  tender,  hot,  swollen,  en- 
larged turgid  gland,  with  one  or  both  lobes  involved,  is  characteristic  of  acute 
prostatitis.  ,\n  enlargement  of  the  gland  in  young  men  without  the  acute  signs 
just  mentione<l,  but  usually  with  nodular  swellings,  points  to  a  tuborculous  proc- 
ess.   In  elderly  men,  an  enlargenitsit  usually  indicates  prostatic  hypertrophy,  or 
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else  malignant  growth.  A  shrunken  prostate,  with  an  irregular  outline  and  with 
depressions  or  softened  areas,  shows  tlie  seat  of  former  abscesses  which  have 
destroyed  a  part  of  the  prostatic  tissue. 

Engorged,  thick,  tender  vesicles  point  to  an  acute  vesiculitis.  Moderately 
distended  vesicles  with  the  walls  not  so  thick,  although  tender,  jwint  to  a  sub- 
acute process,  or  to  congestion,  with  some  retention  of  vesicular  secretion.  When 
the  vesicles  are  tender  and  cannot  be  outlined,  they  are  probably  simply  con- 
gested. 

In  the  chronic  condition,  vesicles  have  thickened,  atonic  walls  perhaps  full 
of  vesicular  secretion  and  inflammatory  products,  due  to  a  subacute  inflamma- 
tion probably  associated  with  a  thickening  of  the  neck  of  the  vesicle  or  pressure 
on  the  ejaculatory  duct  by  the  prostate.  The  vesicles  often  have  a  pasty  feeling 
and  dent  iu  when  pressed  with  the  finger  as  if  full  of  cheesy  matter.  Xodular, 
irregular  vesicles  are  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation,  in  consequence  of  which 
there  has  l)een  a  retention  of  vesicular  secretion.  Localized  thickenings  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  vesicles  are  due  to  stricture  or  scar  tissue ;  they  may  also  1x5 
due  to  tuberculosis.    Small  vesicles,  hard  and  irregular,  are  the  result  of  chronic 

inflammation  and  partial  destruction.  If  this 
destructive  ^)rocess  goes  on  still  further,  they 
will  probably  atrophy  until  they  cannot  be  felt. 
Third  Urine. — During  the  examination  of 
the  prostate  and  vesicles,  the  organs  are  gently 
massaged  \vith  the  finger  (Fig.  240).  When 
the  finger  is  withdrawn,  the  patient  is  instructed 
to  void  the  remainder  of  his  urine  in  a  third 
cylinder.  This  third  urine  represents  the  con- 
tents of  the  bladder  plus  the  material  massaged 
from  the  prostate  and  the  vesicles  into  the  j)os- 
terior  urethra.  We  are  now  ready,  with  the 
tlirce  cylinders  of  urine  lx»fore  us,  to  compare 
them  and  to  draw  such  conclusions  as  may  be 
warranted  from  their  apjK^araiice. 

The  first  urine  contains  the  washings  of  the 
urethra  plus  any  elements  from  the  kidney,  ure- 
ter and  bladder  that  may  be  prtiscait.  The  sec- 
on<l  urine  represents  that  from  the  blad<ler, 
ureter  and  the  kidney  alone,  as  all  the  pr<Klucts  of 
inflammation  that  were  prestmt  in  the  urethra 
wen*  washed  out  by  the  first  urine.  The  third 
urine,  as  we  have  seen,  contains,  in  addition  to  the  second  urine,  the  elements 
massaged  from  the  prostate  and  vesicles. 

The  urines  are  then  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  examination. 


Fxo.  240. — Massage  of  the  Pros- 
tate. 'The  arrow  shows  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  tip  of  tho 
forefinger  moves  in  this  maneu- 
ver. 
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Examination  of  the  Urines. — Tlie  following  table  represents  the  chief  pos- 
sibilities encountered  in  examining  the  three  urines  at  the  time  the  patient  passes 
them  and  indicates  in  each  case  the  significance  of  the  findings. 


First  Urine. 


(1)  Clear. 

(2)  Clear. 


(3)  Clear  (small  float-  Clear. 

ing  mass,  clear) 

(4)  Clear,  with  heavy  Clear. 

shreds. 

(5)  Turbid,   heavy  Clear. 

shreds. 

(6)  Clear,    heavy  Clear. 

shreds. 

(7)  Turbid,   heavy jClear. 

shreds. 

(8)  Turbid ,  no  shreds . 


Second  Urine. 


TUirA  T'^vitiA  ■  Sumnuuy. 


Clear. 
Clear. 


(9)    Turbid,    with 
shreds. 

(10)  Turbid,  shreds. 

(11)  Turbid,  shreds. 


Turbid. 

No  shreds  or  flocculi, 
turbid. 

Turbid,  shreds  and 

flocculi. 
Turbid,  shreds. 


Clear. 

Slightly  opaque,  with 

dSbris. 
Slightly    opaque,    with 

d^bns. 
Clear. 

Clear. 

Cloudy,  with  debris 

Opaque,  debris. 

Turbid,  no  debris. 

No  debris,  turbid. 

No  debris,  turbid. 
Turbid,  with  debris. 


Normal  urine. 
Prostate. 

Prostate  and  vesicles. 

Chronic  urethritis. 

Chronic  urethritis. 

Urethra,  prostate  and 
vesicles. 

Chronic  urethritis,  pros- 
tatitis, vesiculitis. 

Fjouia,  bladder  kidney 
or  both. 

Urethra,  bladder,  kid- 
ney or  both  or  phoe- 
phaturia. 

Urethra,  bladder  or  kid- 
ney. 

Urethra,  bladder  pos- 
sible, kidney  possible, 
prostate  or  vesicles, 
phosphaturia. 


This  table  is  quite  difficult  to  understand.  We  should  first  eliminate  phos- 
phaturia. If  the  urine  is  turbid,  therefore,  a  small  amount  is  i)oured  into  a 
test-tube  and  a  little  acetic  acid  is  added.  If  the  turbidity  is  due  to  phosphates, 
it  will  at  once  disappear.  This  test  should  be  performed  whenever  both  the  first 
and  second  urines  are  opaque. 

If  the  urine  does  not  become  clear  with  the  acid,  another  portion  of  it  is 
poured  into  a  test-tube  and  is  shaken  with  some  liquor  potassa\  If  the  turbidity 
is  due  to  pus,  a  tliick  coagulum  will  form  and  sink  to  the  bottom,  leaving  a 
clearer  upper  portion. 

In  order  to  differentiate  between  inflammatory  products  massaged  from 
the  vesicles  and  those  obtained  in  the  third  urine  from  the  prostate,  we  should 
note  the  following  points: — 

Urethra: 

Urethral  shreds. 

Prostate  : 

(1)  Plugs  or  comma'shaped  bodies  are  from  the  mouths  of  the  ducts. 

(2)  White  thick  masses  in  turbid  urine,  coming  from  the  dilated  and  chron- 
ically inflamed  ducts. 

Vesicles: 

(1)  Sago  bodies  consist  of  the  coagulated  secretion  of  the  vesicles  that  have 
become  molded  in  the  convolutions  of  the  vesicles. 
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(2)  Sugar  granules^  amlx»r  colored  (or  colorless)  bodies  resembling  sugar 
granules.  Of  tlie  same  material  as  the  sago  bodies  but  firmer  in  consistence, 
not  so  abundant  and  smaller. 

(3)  Spermatozoa,  alive  or  dead,  whole  or  in  broken  pieces. 

(4)  Pings  of  pus  coagula  mixed  with  epithelia  from  the  vesicles. 

(5)  Membranous  flakes  that  resemble  small  piei*es  of  skin  or  membrane 
looking  like  egg  membrane,  white  in  color,  consisting  of  a  deposit  on  the  walls 
of  the  vesicles,  of  sufficient  thickness  to  come  away  in  pieces. 

(6)  Snowflahes,  light  particles  resembling  snowflakes,  not  as  heavy  as  the 
larger  flakes.  These  are  recent  deposits  which  have  not  bec*ome  formed  as  a 
membrane. 

The  different  formations  from  the  vesicles  are  probably  composed  of  the 
same  material,  principally  globulin,  and  differ  mainly  in  the  length  of  time 
that  they  have  l)een  secreted  and  deposited  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  their 
walls ;  in  the  quantity  in  which  they  have  been  secreted ;  w-hether  suddenly  in 
large  amount,  or  slowly  in  small  quantity;  and  whether  the  secretion  is  ])ure 
or  mixed  with  large  amounts  of  epithelia,  spermatozoa,  pus  and  other  products 
of  inflammatory  exudate.  After  massage  and  after  being  allowed  to  settle  in 
a  glass  alone  or  mixed  with  prostatic  fluid,  or  urine,  they  lose  the  characteristic 
shapes  that  they  have  on  escaping  and  become  a  blended  gelatinous  deposit.  At 
times,  casts  of  the  vesicles  are  j)assed  after  massage,  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
from  one  or  both  vesicles.  The  casts  may  be  of  sufficient  size  to  block  the 
urinarv  stream.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  masses  of  this  size  can  es- 
cape  from  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  for  I  have  seen  them  of  the  size  of  a  leech, 
so  that  for  a  moment  the  patient's  urine  would  stop  and  the  mass  would 
suddeidy  be  expelled  with  force,  followed  at  once  by  the  remainder  of  the 
urine. 

Urethral  Examination  {the  Patient  on  the  Table  at  Full  Length). — In  ex- 
amining the  urethra,  I  stand  on  the  patient's  right.  The  urethra  is  first  i)alpated 
by  holding  the  i)enis  in  one  hand  and  palpating  the  outside  of  the  canal  with 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  other.  In  this  way,  a  follicular  induration  or 
inflammation,  ass(K*iated  with  a  urethral  follicle,  a  periurethral  absi^ess,  scar 
tissue,  a  foreign  body  or  stone  in  the  canal,  may  be  detected. 

The  canal,  unless  it  is  acutely  inflame<l,  is  then  examined  with  instruments: 
l)ougies  a  lv)ule,  sounds,  catheter  or  filiform.  I  first  s]X)nge  the  meatus  with 
a  cotton  ball  soaked  in  bichlorid  1 :  1,000,  then  take  in  my  right  hand  a  l)ougie 
a  boule  (  Fig.  241)  about  the  size  that  I  think  will  just  enter  the  meatus.  T  dip 
its  end  into  a  l)ottle  of  glycerin  and  steady  the  organ  with  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  j)lac(Ml  on  either  side  of  the  corona.  I  then  insert  the  instrument  through 
the  mciitus.  Tn  (?ase  it  will  not  enter,  T  take  up  smaller  ones  until  T  find  one  that 
will  pass  in  easily.  If  the  first  instrument  passes  easily,  T  go  u])  the  scale  until 
T  fin<l  th(»  largest  that  will  go  to  the  bull).    T  register  the  numl>er  of  the  instru- 
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inent  that  passes  the  narrowest  point  or  points  of  the  oanal  and  the  distance  of 
these  iiarrowiiiga  from  the  meatus. 

I  then  take  a  sound  corresponding  in  size  to  the  bougie  a  boule,  with  a  short 
beak,  and  pass  it  into  the  urethra  following  the  upper  wail.  If  this  glides 
easily  into  the  bladder,  I  register  "  Ure- 
thra No.  —  at  meatus  "  or  whatever  dis- 
tance from  it  the  narrowing  may  be  and  add 
"  Sound  No,  —  passes  easily  into  bladder." 

In  case  the  smallest  bougie  a  boule  (No. 
6  French)  does  not  pass  to  the  bulb  or  that 
a  sound  of  that  size  does  not  pass  throngh 
the  remainder  of  the  urethra,  the  locality  of 
the  impediment  must  be  registered.  It  will 
then  be  necessary  to  pass  a  smaller  instru- 
ment^— a  filiform  bougie  No.  1  or  No.  2 
(Fig.  242). 

If  the  filiform  passes  the  point  of  nar- 
rowing at  which  the  larger  instruuient 
failed  to  pass,  it  will  be  spoken  of  as  a  fili- 
form stricture.  In  case  the  filiform  faik  to 
pass,  the  impediment  will  be  sixiken  of  as 
an  impassahle  stricture. 

When  the  patient  passes  a  fairly  pood 
stream  and  yet  a  filiform  cannot  bo  passed, 
the  location  of  the  impediment  must  be  ci>n- 
sidered.  If  it  is  in  the  deep  or  bullions 
portion  of  the  urethra,  the  instrument  may 
have  entered  a  pocket,  in  which  ca.se,  by  in- 
serting a  filiform  with  a  spiral  end  like  a 
No.  2  and  nitating  it  slowly  during  its  in- 
troduction, the  end  may  pass  along  the  ure- 
thra by  the  pocket  without  sliding  into  it.  In 
case  the  impediment  is  in  the  posterior  ure- 
thra and  the  remainder  of  tlie  canal  is  larger,  it  is  proliahly  not  a  stricture,  but 
an  enlarged  or  deformed  prostate.    If  the  i)atient  i.i  an  old  man,  the  condition  is 


Fio.  241.— Thb  BonoiE 

IN(I   DOWN   THE   UbET 

Stwctobkd  Aimii. 


Fio.  "242. — Filiform  Bocoieb. 
N'n.  2,  with  a  apirul  end.  No.  3,  with  a  bend  ni^ar  the  end. 
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probably  hypertrophy  and  a  small  coude  catheter  would  pass  over  the  impedi- 
ment and  into  the  bladder :  while  if  the  patient  is  a  young  man  who  has  had  a  bad 
attack  of  prostatitis,  the  impediment  would  probably  be  the  result  of  a  prostatic 
abscess,  a  cavity  or  an  irregularity  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  the  instru- 
ment. As  these  conditions  are  usually  in  the  floor  of  the  urethra,  a  coude  cathe-^ 
ter  which  tends  to  hug  the  roof  of  the  canal  may  pass  through  into  the  bladder. 
At  times  the  anterior  urethra  is  of  large  size  with  smooth  walls  and  the  sound 
goes  up  against  an  impediment  at  the  bulb  or  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In 
such  a  case,  we  must  think  of  a  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  cut-off  muscle,  de- 
pendent on  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  prostate  or  prostatic  urethra  in  the  first 
instance,  whereas,  in  the  second  instance,  of  spasm  of  the  vesical  sphincter  due 
to  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder  neck.  In  such  cases,  an  instillation  of  cocain 
solution,  or  nitrous-oxid  anesthesia,  may  bo  used  in  the  examination.  If  noth- 
ing can  be  passed  through  a  urethra  under  anesthesia  and  the  patient  is  able  to 
pass  some  urine  although  he  has  symptoms  of  urinary  obstruction,  no  further  ex- 
amination can  be  made  in  his  case  excepting  of  his  urine,  and  he  should  be  sent 
to  the  hospital  or  home  for  further  observation.  A  few  days'  rest  in  bed  under  a 
treatment  of  hot  sitz  baths,  diluents,  a  liquid  diet  and  a  large  amount  of  water, 
will  probably  so  change  the  character  of  the  impediment  as  to  allow  some  instru- 
ment to  pass.  Such  cases  represent,  however,  a  minority  of  those  which  come  to 
our  oflSce.  The  majority  of  the  cases  have  urethras  of  a  fair  size,  that  is,  over 
16  French. 


Fio.  243. — The  Examiner  Looking  through  the  Urethroscope  at  the  Urethral  Bulb. 


If  the  patient  has  but  a  slight  chronic  urethral  discharge  and  the  canal  is 
over  20  French  in  size,  the  urethroscope  is  frequently  used  at  the  first  visit, 
especially  with  patients  from  out  of  town  or  those  who  are  accompanied  by  their 
physicians. 
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In  this  case,  the  uretliroBCOpe  (Fig.  243)  is  dipped  into  glycerin  and  intro- 
duced in  tlie  satue  way  as  a  bougie  a  boiilc.  The  mandria  is  then  withdrawn 
and  a  cotton  swab  ia  inserted  to  dry  the  interior  of  tho  tube  and  the  urethra. 
A  light  carrier  is  then-  introduced  and  connected  with  the  rheostat  on  the  wall  at 
the  side  of  tho  table.  B;  this  means,  polypi,  ulcers,  erosions  and  granular 
patches  can  be  seen  and  noted  on  the  history  card.  This  particular  instrument  is, 
I  believe,  better  than  any  of  the  other  straight  tubes  for  examining  the  poste- 
rior urethra,  on  account  of  the  curve  near  its  end,  and  it  is  tilted  down  and 
pushed  gently  in,  hugging  the  upper  wall  of  the  urethra.  If  it  is  pushed  in  too 
far,  it  will  enter  the  bladder  and  a  gush  of  urine  will  follow,  in  which  case,  it 
should  lie  jiulled  down  below 
the  sphincter,  when  the  flow 
win  atop  and  the  posterior 
urethra  can  be  examined. 

Completion  of  the  Ex- 
amination in  Women.  — 
The  first  part  of  the  exami- 
nation in  women,  including 
the  abdomen  and  external 
genitals,  was  concluded  in 
the  early  part  of  this  chap- 
ter. It  now  remains  to 
obtain  sjit^imens  of  the 
urine  and  to  examine  the 
internal  genitals.  The  pa- 
tient is  asked  to  atcp  be- 
hind a  s(;reen  an<l  to  seat 
herself  on  a  commode 
and  void  urine  (Fig.  244). 
The  bucket  of  this  com- 
mode has  been  removed 
and  a  large  funnel  put  in 
its  place,  below  which  a 
glass  is  placed,  in  such  a 
position  that,  wlien  the  pa- 
tient voids  the  first  nrine,  it  enters  the  funnel  and  runs  through  it  into  the  cylin- 
der below.  The  nurse  then  removes  it  through  a  door  in  the  side  of  the  commode, 
places  a  second  glass  under  the  funnel  and  then  asks  the  patient  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  her  urine.  The  nurse  then  carries  the  specimens  to  the  examiner, 
who  inspects  the  two  specimens  before  sending  them  to  the  laboratory.  If  the 
first  specimen  is  clear  and  there  are  no  shreds,  it  will  show  that  the  urethra, 
bladder  ai:d  kidneys  are  free  from  any  marked  suppuration.    If  the  first  is  clear 


Fio,  244. — Fbualb  Patibnt  Sittiho  on  i 
funnel  ia  beneath  the  seat.  Below  tl 
cylinder. 
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with  shreds  and  the  second  is  clear  without  shreds,  it  will  show  a  mild  urethritis. 
If  the  first  is  turbid  with  shreds  and  the  second  is  clear,  it  will  show  a  more 
acute  type  of  urethritis  with  no  other  involvement.  If  the  first  and  second  urine 
are  both  turbid,  it  will  show  pyuria  or  phosphaturia  which  can  be  determined  by 
the  rapid  clinical  tests  of  the  examining  room.  If  it  is  pyuria,  the  source  of 
the  pus  will  be  determined  by  the  laboratory  examination. 

The  female  patient  is  then  returned  to  the  table,  where  the  examination  of 
her  internal  genitals  is  continued.  (See  Fig.  236.)  Her  perineum  is  examined 
for  lacerations  and  any  cystocele  or  rectocele  noted.  The  uterus  is  palpated  to 
discover  any  laceration  of  the  cervix,  tenderness,  induration,  enlargement  or  dis- 
placement of  the  organ,  free  mobility  or  fixation  or  the  presence  of  a  tumor.  The 
ovaries  and  tubes  are  then  examined  for  tenderness,  enlargement  or  displacement. 
Exudates  of  a  varying  degree,  depending  upon  metritis  or  salpingitis,  are  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  speculum  is  then  introduced  and  the  cervix  inspected 
for  lacerations,  ulcerations,  or  the  presence  of  discharge  or  hemorrhage.  Uterine 
displacements  or  prolapse,  fibroma  or  carcinoma,  or  adhesions  due  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  adnexa,  are  all  important  on  account  of  interfering  with  the  functions 
of  the  bladder  as  well  as  predisposing  to  cystitis. 

The  routine  examination  of  the  urethra  and  bladder  is  the  same  in  women 
as  in  men,  although,  in  the  former,  the  passing  of  instruments  is  much  easier 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  prostate  gland.  Urethral  lesions  are  not  so  com- 
mon in  women  as  in  men,  but,  although  strictures  are  not  usually  looked  for, 
they  are  more  frequently  present  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Diseases  of  the  bladder  are  not  so  common  in  women,  the  most  frequent  being 
tuberculosis.  Female  bladders,  however,  are  much  affected  by  the  condition  of 
the  surrounding  organs  and  often  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  give  rise  to  the  great- 
est suifering  and  inconvenience. 

Records. — With  each  history  chart,  is  filed  the  diagram  of  the  urinary  tract 
represented  in  Figs.  1  and  2  in  the  chapter  on  Anatomy,  on  which  any  lesions 
found  are  marked  so  as  to  be  visible  at  a  mere  glance.  These  diagrams  were 
made  from  a  dissection,  made  at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  School  (Guiteras, 
Philadelphia  Medical  Journal,  June  2,  1900). 

The  examination  having  been  completed  and  a  tentative  diagnosis  made, 
the  line  of  treatment  indicated  is  recorded  on  the  back  of  the  card  and  changes 
made  on  subsequent  visits  are  appended.  If  an  operation  is  performed,  it  is 
described  and  a  pathological  report  of  anything  removed  is  added. 

The  report  of  the  urinary  analysis  made  from  a  twenty-four  hours'  specimen 
is  also  attached  to  the  history  card  represented  in  the  chapter  on  The  Urine. 

The  entire  documentary  record  of  the  case,  including  copies  of  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  patient  or  with  the  family  or  physician,  is  filed  in  an  envel- 
ope in  a  vertical  filing  case,  in  alphabetical  order.  In  this  way  anything  per- 
taining to  each  case  is  instantly  available  for  investigation. 
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In  the  treatment  of  patients,  the  first  thing  that  is  expected  of  a  physician  is 
a  prescription  for  medicine;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  idea  that  every 
symptom  indicates  a  disease  that  should  call  for  a  specific  drug.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  certain  drugs  that  are  specific ;  but  in  urology  proper,  no  drug  has  yet 
been  found  that  can  be  considered  as  such.  It  seems,  in  this  branch  more  than 
any  other,  that  it  is  important  to  keep  the  patient  in  the  best  physical  condition 
by  regulating  the  diet,  digestion,  bowels  and  the  amount  and  variety  of  exercise 
in  those  who  are  up  and  about;  to  protect  the  surface  of  the  body  by  suitable 
clothing;  and  to  keep  the  function  of  the  skin  as  perfect  as  possible.  Drugs 
should  be  prescribed  to  assist  nature  when  functions  of  certain  parts  are  at 
fault;  to  reduce  congestion  and  inflammation  when  necessary;  to  stimulate 
when  the  tissues  are  weak ;  and  to  counteract  and  destroy  infections, 

DIET 

Diet  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  treatment.  Many  people  suffer 
through  errors  of  diet.  A  visit  to  health  resorts,  where  people  are  cured  simply 
by  leading  a  regular  life,  resting  or  exercising,  according  to  the  case,  following 
a  simple  diet  and  drinking  a  certain  water,  or  bathing — without  taking  a  drug 
— is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  fact  that  drugs  are  not  always  necessary. 

Simple  Diet. — Simple  food  that  is  easily  digested  and  assimilated,  and  does 
not  give  rise  to  irritating  by-products,  is  then  a  most  important  remedy  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  and  especially  in  urology.  A  milk  diet  alone,  or  combined 
with  some  mild  alkaline  water,  is  the  simplest  of  all  diets.  Such  a  one  should  be 
prescribed  in  acute  nephritis,  the  severest  of  all  diseases  of  the  urinary  tract. 
It  should  also  be  ordered  in  chronic  nephritis,  when  uremia  is  threatened  or 
present.  It  can  be  prescribed  to  patients  suffering  from  acute  parenchymatous 
prostatitis  and  in  prostatic  hypertrophy,  or  in  stricture  cases,  when  retention  is 
present,  due  to  congestion.  It  is  also  recommended  in  all  complications  due  to 
infections  of  the  urinary  tract. 

Simple  diet  for  the  patients  who  are  up  and  about  their  regular  pursuits  of 
life,  is  quite  liberal.  In  this  case,  fruit,  cereals,  bread,  eggs,  milk,  fish  and  shell- 
fish, meat,  green  vegetables,  salad  and  cheese  are  regarded  as  simple  diet.     It 
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is  only  necessary  to  eat  in  moderation  food  simply  prepared ;  to  take  a  variety 
rather  than  too  much  of  any  one  kind;  to  see  that  the  food  is  prepared  in  a 
simple  and  digestible  manner ;  to  avoid  stimulants,  condiments  and  rich  dishes. 

I  think  that  most  of  us  would  be  in  better  condition  if  we  ate  nothing  fried, 
nothing  sweet,  no  condiments  and  did  not  use  alcoholics,  tea,  coffee,  or  tobacco, 
but  such  would  hardly  be  practicable  in  our  present  manner  of  living. 

Fruits. — Fruits  should  be  eaten  at  the  morning  and  midday  meals,  rather 
than  at  the  evening  repast.  For  breakfast,  orange,  cantaloupe,  peaches,  baked 
apple  and  grape  fruit  are  preferable ;  whereas,  for  the  midday  meal,  any  of  the 
same  varieties  can  be  used,  as  well  as  apples,  pears  or  plums.  No  sugar  should 
be  eaten  on  the  fruit. 

I  do  not  consider  berries  healthful,  as  they  frequently  irritate  the  intes- 
tines, especially  strawberries,  although  some  consider  this  mechanical  irritation 
good  in  case  of  constipation. 

Stewed  fruit  is  considered  healthier  than  raw,  but  is  usually  too  much 
sweetened. 

Cereals. — Cereals  are  usually  taken  at  the  morning  meal  and  eaten  gen- 
erally with  cream  and  sugar.  They  are  often  rich  in  starch  and  oils,  and  are 
made  richer  by  the  addition  of  sugar  and  cream.  Personally,  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  put  cream  and  sugar  on  cereals,  and  that  it  is  better  to  use  salt 
and  milk.  I  do  not  look  upon  cereals  as  a  necessary  breakfast  food,  but  if  they 
are  to  be  partaken  of,  I  advocate  those  made  from  corn,  barley,  or  oats,  rather 
than  the  wheat  products. 

Eggs  are  the  most  nourisliing  and  most  easily  digested  of  the  nitrogenous 
foods  that  can  be  taken,  and  should  be  eaten  either  soft  boiled,  poached  or 
shirred,  for  breakfast  or  lunch. 

Bread. — Bread  from  the  ordinary  loaf  is  not  advised,  unless  it  is  toasted  a 
day  or  so  after  baking,  when  it  is  quite  easily  di/jestiblc.  Thin  French  bread 
and  rolls,  with  a  large  amount  of  crust  and  a  small  amount  of  crumb,  are  more 
easily  digested.  These  can  be  heated  in  the  oven  for  a  few  moments.  Hot  bread, 
that  is,  the  bread  freshly  baked,  which  is  composed  mostly  of  the  crumb,  is  most 
indigestible.  Corn  bread  cannot  be  recommended,  as  it  usually  contains  too 
much  sweetening,  for  neither  much  shortening  nor  sweetening  is  well  tolerated. 

Coffee  and  Tea. — Coffee  and  tea  are  stimulating  in  the  morning  and  have 
a  good  effect  ujwn  the  heart  and  circulation.  Their  active  principle — caffein — 
is  a  powerful  stimulant  and  diuretic;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not 
injurious  to  stimulate  the  heart  and  blood  vessels  three  times  a  day,  as  persona 
so  frequently  do. 

I  do  not  recommend  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee.  If  taken  for  breakfast,  mild 
cafe  an  lait,  made  by  adding  one  tables]>oon  of  freshly  ground  coffee  to  half  a 
pint  of  hot  milk  at  the  point  of  boiling,  made  in  a  French  drip  coffee  pot,  is 
sufficient.     The  hot  milk  is  usually  poured  through  twice;  no  water  need  be 
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used  in  its  preparation.  Such  a  preparation  is  much  more  nourishing  than  a 
cupful  of  coffee  with  a  small  amount  of  cream.  If  taken  after  dinner,  a  small 
cup  of  black  coffee  is  sufBcient. 

Fishy  Meat  and  Vegetables. — Fish,  meat,  vegetables  and  greens  should  bo 
taken  at  the  midday  and  evening  meals.  For  health  and  good  digestion,  I 
think  that  it  is  better  to  take  a  heavier  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  the 
ligliter  meal  in  the  evening  would  be  more  easily  digested  and,  consequently, 
would  not  interferiB  so  much  with  sleep.  In  city  life,  however,  especially  in 
those  who  do  active  brain  work,  the  midday  meal  should  be  lighter.  I  believe 
that  two  meals  a  day  are  better  tolerated  than  three,  when  taken  one  at  10  or  11 
A.M.,  and  the  other  at  5  or  6  p.m. 

Shellfish,  as  oysters  and  clams,  are  good  for  lunch  and  dinner.  They  are 
more  easily  digested  raw,  except  the  so-called  soft  clams,  which  are  better 
steamed,  stewed  or  baked. 

Soups. — Consomme  is  good  in  a  light  diet  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  lunch 
or  dinner.  Heavier  soups  may  be  eaten  at  dinner,  but  biscpie  and  creams  are 
not  reconmicnded. 

Fish. — Fish  should  be  eaten  broiled,  boiled  or  baked.  The  broiled  fish  is 
the  most  palatable,  but  boiled  fish  is  very  delicate  if  properly  cooked.  Fish  is 
more  easily  digested  than  meat,  especially  fish  of  the  smaller  varieties — that  is, 
weighing  less  than  four  pounds.  It  is  a  good  luncheon  food,  if  the  midday 
meal  is  lunch,  or  equally  good  at  dinner.  It  should  not  be  taken  with  white  or 
any  rich  sauces.  A  small  amount  of  butter  sauce  is  the  simplest  and  best.  The 
fish  most  reconnnended  are  sea  bass,  weak  fish,  blue  fish,  black  bass,  trout,  Span- 
ish mackerel,  sea  trout,  white  fish,  flounder,  sheepshead  and  pan  fish. 

Meat. — Meat  should  be  taken  in  a  moderate  quantity.  I  do  not  believe  in 
eating  meat  for  breakfast,  but  think  it  better  for  the  midday  or  evening  meal. 
It  is  a  question  how  often  meat  should  be  eaten.  Personally,  I  think  that 
once  a  day  is  sufficient,  but  if  partaken  of  moderately,  twice  a  day  is  not  too 
often. 

In  eating  meat,  it  is  well  to  take  a  variety  rather  than  to  confine  oneself  to 
any  particular  kind  for  everyday  consumption.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  define 
the  meaning  of  meat,  but  the  flesh  (that  is,  the  muscle)  of  animals  and  birds,  is 
generally  considered  as  such,  whereas,  the  internal  organs  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  meat.  If,  then,  we  accept  the  classification  of  meat  in  its  widest 
scope,  we  have  in  beef,  steaks  of  different  cuts,  also  broiled,  roast,  stewed,  braised 
and  boiled  Ixjcf.  In  mutton,  veal,  pork  and  animal  game,  we  have  certain  large 
cuts  to  roast  and  boil,  whereas  the  cuts  representing  steaks,  are  called  chops 
or  cutlets. 

The  crisp,  rich  fats  that  are  on  the  outside  of  roasted  and  broiled  meats,  al- 
though agreeable  to  the  palate,  are  not  tolerated  by  the  stomach  and  should 
not  be  indulged  in  freely. 
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In  the  bird  family,  we  have  turkey,  goose,  duck  (domestic  and  wild),  fowl, 
chicken  and  squabs ;  also  game  birds,  as  quail,  partridge,  grouse,  woodcock  and 
plover.  All  of  the  poultry  and  game  birds  are  usually  roasted,  but  some  of 
the  poultry  is  at  times  boiled,  while  the  smaller  game  birds  are  split  and 
broiled. 

The  internal  organs  of  animals  and  birds  are  also  edible,  as  the  liver  and 
heart,  the  kidney,  the  pancreas  and  the  thymus  (sweetbreads),  and  stomach 
(tripe),  as  well  as  the  brains  in  animals  and  the  gizzard  in  birds.  These  can 
be  cooked  in  various  ways,  but  are  not  healthy  with  rich  sauces.  They  are  gen- 
erally not  as  difficult  to  digest  as  the  muscle  flesh  is.  The  preparation  of  meat 
food  in  this  class  should  be  in  the  most  easily  digestible  way  and  they  should 
never  be  fried. 

Vegetables. — The  vegetables  recommended  in  the  simple  diet  are,  in  the 
first  class:  string  beans,  green  peas,  rice;  in  the  second  class:  spinach,  cauli- 
flower, Brussels  sprouts  and  potatoes;  in  the  third  class:  green  corn,  shelled 
beans,  onions,  beets,  cabbage  and  tomatoes. 

Potatoes  are  a  staple  article  of  food,  but  rich  in  starch.  They  should  be 
eaten  only  once  a  Jay,  baked  or  mashed.  Good  rice  is  one  of  the  most  whole- 
some and  easily  digested  articles  of  food  and  should  be  boiled  in  such  a  way  that 
the  grains  are  separated  and  it  is  dry  and  not  soggy. 

Salads. — Salads  made  of  greens  are  recommended.  They  should  be  eaten 
at  the  principal  meal  of  the  day.  The  varieties  to  be  preferred  are  lettuce, 
ehickory  and  romaine,  served  with  a  French  dressing  containing  but  little  vine- 
gar and  pepper:  one  part  vinegar  to  four  parts  of  oil,  salt  and  a  very  little 
freshly  ground  white  pepj)er. 

Cheese. — Cheese  should  be  eaten  sparingly.  The  Stilton,  Edam,  Swiss, 
Port  Salut,  Brie  and  cream  cheeses  are  recommended. 

Sweets  and  Desserts. — Sweets  are  unnecessary  and  not  recommended.  The 
least  harmful  are  the  sago,  rice,  tapioca  and  farina  puddings,  with  very  little 
sweetening. 

Alcoholic  Beverages. — Alcoholic  drinks  are  contraindicated  in  all  cases  of 
urinary  diseases  and  yet,  if  a  patient  is  below  par  or  septic,  they  are  often  given. 
Beers  and  ales  should  be  omitted  in  all  cases,  but  light  wines  and  spirits  can 
be  given  in  moderation.  From  one  to  two  ounces  or  more  of  whisky  a  day  can 
be  allowed  in  certain  cases  of  chronic  nephritis  and  tuberculosis,  while  in  septic 
cases,  more  can  be  given.  A  light  Bordeaux  wine  (claret  alone  or  mixed  with 
water)  can  be  allowed  in  almost  any  case  excepting  in  acute  nephritis  or  acute 
urethritis,  and  is  frequently  recommended  in  cases  of  chronic  cystitis.  It  should 
be  limited  to  eight  ounces  a  day.  A  light  Moselle  or  Rhine  wine  is  also  used 
in  some  chronic  cases.  This  list  is  considered  very  moderate  and  much  larger 
quantities  are  frequently  taken  habitually  or  on  special  occasions. 
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Diet  at  Various  Meals 

Breakfast. — I  do  not  think  that  fish,  meat  or  vegetables  should  be  taken  for 
breakfast,  as  more  effort  is  required  to  digest  them.  Cereals  are  too  heavy  for 
many  people,  and  fruit  too  full  of  acids  and  sugar.  I  believe  that  cafe  au  lait 
with  rolls  or  toast  is  suflScient  for  the  morning  meal.  If,  however,  this  is  not 
found  to  be  so,  two  eggs  and  fruit  can  be  taken.  When  the  period  between  the 
morning  and  midday  meal  is  a  long  one,  cereal  may  be  added. 

Midday  Meal. — The  amount  to  be  taken  at  the  midday  meal  depends  very 
much  on  what  has  been  eaten  at  breakfast.  If  that  has  consisted  of  simply 
a  cup  of  coffee,  milk  and  rolls,  then  fruit  and  eggs  can  be  added  to  this  second 
meal,  although  fruit  may  always  form  part  of  the  lunch. 

In  addition,  lunch,  as  I  have  said  before,  can  consist  of  oysters,  or  clams, 
consomme,  fish,  meat  or  internal  organs,  vegetables  and  cheese. 

Dinner. — The  bill  of  fare  for  dinner  inav  contain  the  same  dishes  as  the 
lunch  with,  perhaps,  a  heavier  soup,  a  roast,  instead  of  broiled  meat,  and  a 
salad.    Eggs  are  not  considered  a  dinner  food  and  fruit  is  not  desirable. 

Entrees  are  frequently  not  understood  by  people  in  this  country  who  live 
away  from  the  centers  influenced  by  French  cooking.  The  preparations  known 
as  entrees  are  stews  of  beef,  mutton  or  veal;  meat,  poultry  and  game  cooked 
in  tlie  casserole ;  tenderloin  of  beef  roasted  or  cut  into  small  steaks  and  broiled ; 
saddle  of  mutton,  rib  or  loin  chops;  sweetbreads,  kidneys,  brains  and  tripe. 
They  are  usually  cooked  with  or  served  with  some  vegetable.  I  simply  mention 
a  few  of  the  most  common  on  account  of  lack  of  space. 

The  different  varieties  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  already  mentioned,  can 
be  selected  from.  *  It  is  well  to  eat  sparingly  and  not  to  think  that  all  of  these 
articles  should  form  part  of  each  meal. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  guides  to  simple  food  for  people 
who  have  slight  trouble  with  the  gen i to-urinary  tract,  but  are  attending  to  their 
regular  work.     They  can  be  modified  accordingly. 

At  one  of  the  hospitals  at  which  I  am  attending,  the  diet  list  shows  what  is 
given  to  patients.  All  the  special  diseases  have  carefully  selected  diets  that  will 
be  found  under  that  particular  division. 

*  Hospital  Diet 

Fluid  Diet: — Milk,  broths,  bouillon,  milk  punch,  eggnog,  egg  lemonade, 
egg  albumen,  beef  juice,  strained  gruels,  cocoa,  cocoa  shake,  koumiss,  matzoon, 
liquid  peptonoids,  lemon  and  wine  jellies. 

Soft  Diet: — Soups  (.without  vegetables),  oysters,  all  cereals,  milk  toast, 
eggs  (soft  boiled  or  poached),  milk  puddings,  ice  cream,  scraped  beef,  toast, 
junket,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  milk. 
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Light  Diet: — In  addition  to  the  above:  Chicken,  chops,  baked  |)otatoes, 
baked  apples  and  fresh  fruits. 

For  Ward  Patients 

Breakfast  : — Tea  or  coflFee,  milk  and  sugar,  cereal,  one  half  pint  of  milk, 
bread  and  butter,  meat  or  eggs. 

Dinner: — Soup,  meat,  potatoes,  one  vegetable,  bread  and  butter,  one  half 
pint  of  milk,  dessert.  (Special  diet,  chicken,  chops,  broth,  etc.,  from  diet 
kitchen.) 

Supper: — Tea,  milk,  sugar,  bread,  toast  and  butter,  stewed  or  fresh  fruit. 
(An  extra,  meat,  eggs,  broth,  rice,  etc.) 

For  Private  Patients 

Breakfast  : — Tea  and  coflFee,  cereal,  rolls,  bread  and  butter,  potatoes,  meat, 
fruit 

Luncheon: — Tea  and  coflFee,  bread  and  butter,  meat  and  entree,  (Re- 
mainder as  ordered.  Specially  prepared  delicacies  from  the  diet  kitchen  as 
broth,  birds,  jellies,  oysters,  etc.) 

Supper: — Tea  and  coffee,  bread  and  butter,  soup,  meat,  oysters,  vegetables, 
dessert. 

Wards   (Complete) 
for  patients  in  public  wards 

Regular  Diet 

Breakfast  Dinner  Supper 

Tea,     coffee,     milk     and  Soup,     potatoes,     bread  Tea,    milk    and    sugar, 

sugar,  cereal,  <me  half  and   butter,   one   half  bread,  toast  and  l)ut- 

piiit   milk,    bread    and  pint  milk.  ter,    stewed   or   fresh 

butter.  fruit. 

In  addition 

Sunday 

Oatmeal,  eggs.  Roast  beef,  extra  vege-     Oyster    or    clam    stew, 

table,  baked  custard.  cake. 

Monday 

Hominy,  steak.  Beef   stew,    extra    vege-      (^ohl     meat,     scrambknl 

table,  bread  pudding.  ^"^P^- 
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Breakfast 
Oatmeal,  liver  and  bacon. 


Oatmeal,  steak. 


Ilominj,  eggs. 


Oatmeal,  fish. 


Oatmeal,  minced  meat. 


Tuesday 

Dinner 

Boast  beef,  extra  vege- 
table, sago  pudding. 

Wednesday 

Eoast  lamb,  extra  vege- 
table, rice  pudding. 

Thursday 

Roast  beef,  extra  vege- 
table, cornstarch  pud- 
ding. 

Friday 

Fish  or  roast  lamb,  vege- 
table, bread  pudding. 

Saturday 

Mutton  or  beef  stew, 
vegetable,  cottage 
pudding. 


Supper 
Boiled  Indian  meal. 


Gingerbread. 


Boiled  rice  and  milk. 


Milk  toast,  canned  fruit. 


Corn  bread. 


Special  Orders  from  Diet  Kitchen: — Chops,  chicken  broth,  oysters,  birds, 
etc.,  jellies  and  custards. 

Peptonized  Milk  (Cold  Process). — Into  a  clean  quart  bottle,  put  pancreatin, 
gr.  V,  and  sodium  bicarbonate,  gr.  xv  and  one  teacup  of  cold  water.  Shake  and 
add  a  pint  of  fresh  cold  milk.  Shake  mixture  again  and  immediately  place  on 
ice.  When  needed,  shake  the  bottle,  pour  out  required  portion  and  replace 
on  ice. 

If  the  warm  process  is  ordered,  prepare  as  above,  but  set  bottle  in  water  just 
so  hot  that  the  whole  hand  can  be  held  in  it  without  discomfort,  about  115°  F. ; 
keep  the  bottle  there  ten  minutes.  Then  put  on  ice  at  once  to  check  further 
digestion  and  keep  milk  from  spoiling. 

Xutritive  enema : 

Peptonized  milk 5vj ; 

Egg   (beaten) No.  1. 

Salt,  pinch. 
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Fiu.  245. — Abdominal  Exercise. 
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EXERCISE 

Ono  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  .we  have  to  contend  with  is  how  to 
keep  our  walking  patients  healthy  by  means  of  proper  exercise.  In  the  mad 
rush  of  daily  work  in  our  large  cities,  but  few  patients  will  take  the  time  during 
the  day  to  go  through  the  prescribed  exercises,  especially  those  in  the  open  air, 
which  are  exceptionally  beneficial.  Very  few  people  exercising  at  home  care 
to  go  through  many  movements  and  therefore  as  short  a  list  as  possihlc  should 
be  prescribed  for  them.  We  must,  therefore,  endeavor  to  have  them  take  some 
exercise  before  beginning  the  day's  work.  The  most  convenient  time  for  this 
seems  to  be  in  the  morning  on  arising,  preceding  the  morning  bath. 

The  e-xercisea  prescrilied  by  me  are  those  which  bring  into  play  and 
strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  back,  loins  and  thorax,  For  home  exer- 
cise 1  lieiieve  the  pnlley  weights  are  the  best  for  this  purpose,  beginning  at  first 
with  the  lighter  weights  and  gradually 
increasing  them  in  proportion  to  ilie 
increasing  strength  of  the  individuitl. 

The  abdominaJ  exercises  are  t^ikiLi 
as  follows :  Lie  flat  on  your  back  in  thu 
bed  before  arising,  throw  the  heil- 
clothes  over   the  foot  of  the  hod 
and   the   pillows  over  your   feet. 
Then    clasp    your    hands    behind 
your  head  and  come  to  a   sitting   ]\u 
tnre  fifty  times  or  more  with  the   I 
stiff.     Then  kick  aside  the  pillows  ami 
bring    up    the    lower    extremities,    ln-lil 
stiff,  nnlil  they  are  at  right  angles  witli 
the  body,  for  the  same  number  of  tiiiiefi. 
Usually  the  patient  is  only  able  to  inukc 
these  movements  a  few  times  at  tirst, 
b»t  the  nnmher  is  easily   increase<l   us  \ 

the  abdominal  muscles  strengthen.  ■* 

Fig.  245  shows  exercise  in  l)ed,  tlio  piiticut  ly- 
ing flat  with  the  hands  behind  the  iiead  and  the 
legs  stiff,  bringing  the  body  to  a  sitting  jiosture. 

Fig.  240  shows  the  same  posilion  witii  the 
body  and  legs  stiff,  bringing  up  the  legs  and  feet 
to  right  angles. 

Pnlley-weight  Szercises. — The  pulley-weight  exercises  recommended  are: 

First. — Stand  erect,  facing  the  pnlley  weights,  with  the  arms  extended 
toward  them  (Fig.  247).-   Uring  the  arms,  extended  and  stiff,  do^vn  so  that  the 
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hands  will  reach  the  feet  as  nearly  as  possible  without  bending  the  knees.  Then 
swing  the  arms,  still  stiff,  over  the  head  as  far  as  possible  until  the  back  is  bent. 
This  swing  from  the  lowest  position  to  which  one  can  reach  to  the  highest  is 
good  for  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  and  those  of  the 
neck  and  shoulders. 

Second. — Stand  erect,  with  the  back  to  the  pulley  weight,  with  the  arms 
extended  away  from  the  weights,  then  allow  the  arms  to  drop  to  the  sides  until 


Fio.  248. — Front  Exercises. 

the  hands  are  as  near  the  pulleys  as  possible.  Sweep  the  arms  forward  to  a 
right  angle  with  the  body  and  upward  and  backward  as  far  as  you  can  (Fig. 
248).  From  this  point  of  extension,  bring  them  down  again  to  the  position 
already  referred  to.  This  swing  is  beneficial  to  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the 
chest  and  arms,  the  back,  the  shoulders  and  the  back  of  the  arms. 

Third. — Stand  with  one  side  toward  the  pulley  weights.  Grasp  the  handles 
with  either  hand,  both  arms  extended  toward  the  pulley  weights,  one  from  in 
front  and  the  other  from  behind  the  body  (Figs.  249  and  250).  Both  arms 
are  then  extended  as  far  away  from  the  pulley  weights  as  possible,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  body,  until  at  right  angles  to  the  side  of  the  body.     The  arms  and 


bands  thea  go  back  to  the  original  position  and  the  movement  is  repeated.    After 
making  the  denired  number  of  movements,  the  other  side  of  the  body  is  turned 
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toward  the  pulley  weights  and  the  same  movement  are  made,  thus  giving  the 
same  exercise  to  both  sides. 


Fta.  2S2.— Canr  and  Aku  Exsbciim. 
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The  muscles  brought  into  action  are  those  of  the  front  of  the  cliest  and 
amis,  the  back  and  the  niuscles  around  and  between  the  shoulders. 

Fourth. — Stand  with  one  side  toward  the  pulley  weights,  as  beifore.  Ex- 
tend both  arms  toward  the  pulley  weights  (Figs.  251  and  252).  The  arm  next 
to  the  weights  will  be  at  full  extension  and  at  right  angles  to  the  body.  The 
anu  away  from  the  pulleys  will  be  slightly  bowed  over  the  chest.  Then  swing 
the  arms  held  straight  with  no  bend  to  the  elbows  around  the  front  of  the  body, 
at  right  angles  to  the  body,  to  the  other  side.  The  arm  farthest  from  the  weights 
will  then  be  extended  straight  and  the  nearer  one  will  be  bowed  over  the  chest. 
Repeat  as  many  times  as  de- 
sired and  then  turn  the  other 
side  to  the  weights  and  make 
similar  movements. 

This  exercises  the  chest 
and  abdominal  muscles,  the 
back,  the  muscles  of  the  arm 
and  under  the  arm. 

Fifth.— Stmd  with  the 
back  to  the  pulleys  and  the 
feet  about  half  a  yard  apart. 
The  arms  should  be  slightly 
flexed,  the  hands  extending 
hack  toward  the  machine. 
One  hand  is  then  swung 
around  in  a  circle  in  such  a 
way  that  it  passes  by  the 
front  of  the  body  at  about  the 
level  of  the  shoulder,  while,  as 
it  swings  farther,  it  passes 
around  the  body  to  the  other 
side  until  the  knuckles  point  toward  the  wall  behind.  In  making  this  swing, 
the  body  is  raised  on  the  ball  of  the  foot  on  the  same  side,  while  the  body  turns 
at  the  waist  {Fig.  253). 

This  is  the  best  movement  that  can  be  used  by  walking  urological  patients  in 
good  condition.  It  exercises  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  thighs,  bnttocks,  abdomen, 
loins,  chest,  shoulder,  the  muscles  about  the  shoulder  and  the  upper  arms. 

Outdoor  Szerdaes. — Of  the  outdoor  exercises,  walking  in  the  fall  and  win- 
ter, and  rowing  and  swimming  in  the  summer  are  the  best.  In  walking,  five 
miles  is  sufficient  at  a  gait  of  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  miles  an  hour.  Golf, 
when  one  is  properly  clothed,  is  an  excellent  exercise,  as  it  keeps  one  walking 
in  the  open  air.  In  the  city,  walking  to  and  from  business  each  day  is  like- 
wise beneficial. 


Fia.  253. — Loin  Exebcibes. 
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Rowing  and  swimming  are  of  great  benefit,  provided  they  are  not  too  vio- 
lently indulged  in,  or  prolonged  too  much.  Long  exposure  in  the  water  is 
especially  weakening. 

Tennis  is  too  violent  for  many,  and  horseback  or  bicycle  riding  is  especially 
injurious.  Dancing  as  an  exercise  is  beneficial,  if  after  the  dance  the  patient 
will  retire  and  change  the  underwear.  Sitting  in  a  draught  after  dancing  and 
eating  a  hearty  supper  before  retiring  are  not  to  be  commended.  Billiards  and 
pool  furnish  a  moderate  and  desirable  form  of  exercise,  as  they  require  the 
player  to  walk  around  the  table  and  stretch  over  it,  at  the  same  time  keeping 
the  mind  occupied  in  a  i)leasant  way. 

THE   CARE   OF  THE  BOWELS   IN  XIROLOGY 

The  care  of  the  bowels  is  most  important  in  urology,  especially  in  diseases  of 
the  bladder,  prostate  and  urethra.  The  venous  circulation  in  the  alx)ve-men- 
tioned  organs  is  very  closely  associated  with  the  rectal  plexus,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  passive  congestion  in  one  would  be  associated  with  a  passive  conges- 
tion in  the  other,  while  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  feces  would  act  as  an 
irritant. 

In  patients  w4io  are  up  and  about,  this  can  usually  be  accomplished  by  regu- 
lating the  diet  and  prescribing  suthcient  exercise.  In  patients  who  are  in  a  weak- 
ened state  from  chronic  disease,  and  in  bed  patients,  this  is  more  difficult. 

The  residts  of  constipation  are  renal  irritation  due  to  indican  and  other 
irritating  products  in  the  urine;  pressure  on  the  j)rostate  and  vesicles,  and,  in 
consequence  of  this,  congestion  and  frequency  of  urination ;  while  later  on,  a 
neurasthenic  condition  may  develop. 

The  diet  in  cases  of  constipation  should  have  among  other  varieties  certain 
articles  that  leave  a  residue  as  cereals,  prunes,  spinach,  celery,  grec*n  salad,  fruit, 
etc.    The  remaining  diet  should  be  as  usual. 

The  patients  on  arising  should  drink  a  large  glass  of  water,  then  exercise  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  (Sec  prescribed  exercises.)  After  this  they  should  take 
a  cold  shower  and  a  rub  down.  Breakfast  should  then  be  eaten,  after  which  the 
patient  should  go  to  stool  as  a  habit,  whether  he  feels  the  d(»sire  or  not.  Coffee 
taken  with  breakfast  also  assists  and  many  consider  smoking  a  desirable  adjunct. 

When,  however,  the  l)ehavior  of  the  bowels  under  the  suggested  treatment 
is  not  what  is  desired,  certain  laxatives  should  be  given.  These  are  of  two  vari- 
ties:  waters  and  drugs.  The  best  of  the  waters  are  Ai)enta  and  Carabana,  half 
a  glass  (4  ounces)  of  the  former  or  a  quarter  of  a  glass  (2  ounces)  of  the  latter  is 
sufficient  to  cause  a  movement  when  the  patient  is  up  and  about.  When  the 
patient  is  in  bed,  0  ounces  of  the  Apenta  or  3  ounces  of  the  Carabana  should 
l>e  given.  The  Ix^st  rule  for  IxhI  patients  is  to  give  them  the  ai)erient,  to  bo 
followed  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  by  a  light  breakfast  with  coff(M>  and  hot 
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milk.  One  hour  after  breakfast,  if  the  bowels  have  not  moved,  an  enema  of 
soapsuds  should  be  given. 

Of  the  laxative  drugs,  cascara  is  the  best.  It  is  well  to  start  in  with  the  fluid 
extract,  taking  half  a  drachm  every  night,  increasing  or  diminishing  the  dose 
accordingly.  Some  prefer  to  take  this  after  meals  in  smaller  doses,  alone  or 
mixed  with  other  drugs.  Of  the  intestinal  laxatives  having  especial  action  on 
different  parts  of  the  tract,  the  best  are  podophyllin  and  aloin.  The  first  has 
the  better  effect  on  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine,  the  second  on  the  lower  bowel. 
Xux  vomica  and  belladonna  are  good  intestinal  tonics.  In  presenting  a  com- 
bined tablet  or  pill,  aloes,  belladonna  and  nux  can  be  used;  or  podophyllin, 
belladonna  and  nux ;  or  extract  of  cascara  mixed  w^ith  one  or  all  of  them. 

The  doses  for  laxative  use  are : — Aloin,  gr.  J  ;  ext.  belladonna,  gr.  ^ ;  ext. 
nux,  gr.  ^ ;  ext.  podoph.,  gr.  ^ ;  ext.  cascara,  grs.  2. 

If,  in  walking  patients,  the  bowels  do  not  move  after  breakfast  with  the 
ai)erient  waters  or  drugs,  a  glycerin  suppository  can  l)e  introduced.  This  will 
usually  induce  a  movement  in  from  three  to  five  minutes.  In  case  it  fails  a  6-  to 
8-oimce  bottle  of  Red  Raven  splits  can  be  taken  three  quarters  of  an  hour  be- 
fore the  midday  meal.  For  cases  with  acute  pelvic  trouble  the  aperient  waters 
are  the  best  and  aloin  is  contraindicated. 

For  those  who  do  not  have  pelvic  trouble,  cascara  and  other  drug  laxatives  are 
the  best.  Purges  can  be  occasionally  takeu.  Castor  oil  (half  an  ounce  in  sarsa- 
parilla)  is  given,  if  there  is  intestinal  fermentation  with  frequent  and  unsatis- 
factory movements,  and  calomel,  grs.  3  to  5,  in  other  cases. 

In  pre])aring  ])atients  for  operation,  surgeons  differ.  Some  give  calomel  or 
compound  cathartic  pill,  followed  next  morning  by  magnesia  sulphate,  5ss, 
while  others  give  simply  licorice  powder,  and  citrate  of  magnesia  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

In  giving  calomel,  it  can  be  prescribed  in  ^-grain  doses  every  hour  for 
ten  hours ;  or  ]  grain  every  half  hour  for  four  hours ;  or  ^  grain  every  hour  for 
six  hours  or  3  to  5  grains  at  one  time.  In  any  case,  magnesia  sulphate,  half  an 
ounce,  or  Apenta,  4  ounces,  or  Carabaiia,  2  ounces,  should  be  given  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  followed  by  an  enema. 

After  the  operation  calomel  can  be  given  with  soda  bicarbonate  in  any  of 
the  above  doses,  followed  by  magnesia,  and,  if  the  bowels  do  not  move,  by  an 
enema  of  soapsuds.  In  nearly  all  my  postoperative  cases  I  prefer  to  give 
Apenta  water  from  4  to  6  ounces  every  morning  and  to  follow  it  in  three  quar- 
t(»rs  of  an  hour  bv  a  coffee  with  milk,  and  toast  breakfast. 

WATER  AND  WATER  DIET  IN  UROLOGY 

Plain  water  is  without  doubt  the  healthiest  l)everage  for  mankind.  The 
majority  of  city  dwellers  do  not  drink  it  as  they  should.    In  fact,  a  great  many 
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of  the  city  people  drink  tea,  coffee,  beer  or  ale  with  their  meals,  and  nothing  be- 
tween meals,  while  many  others  drink  iced  water  at  meal  times  and  between 
meals.  Frequently  clinic  patients,  when  1  tell  them  to  drink  water,  answer  that 
they  do  not  like  it  and  never  drink  it. 

Water  is  rapidly  absorbed  into  the  blood,  increasing  the  amount  of  fluid 
plasma,  and  is  eliminated  chiefly  through  the  kidneys  and  the  sweat  glands. 
An  increased  amount  of  water  taken  daily  flushes  the  kidneys  and  helps  elimina- 
tion through  the  skin.  A  normal  person  should  drink  about  three  pints  daily, 
the  exact  quantity  varying  with  the  season,  the  amount  of  exercise  and  the 
weight  of  the  individual. 

Varieties  of  Water. — A  number  of  varieties  of  water  are  used:  (1)  Dis- 
tilled water,  (2)  rain  water,  (3)  city  water,  (4)  spring  water,  (5)  well  water, 
(6)  mineral  water.  The  purest  of  them  undoubtedly  is  distilled  water ^  and  in 
the  absence  of  a  pure  natural  water  this  may  serve  for  drinking.  Next  in  purity 
comes  rain  water,  which  makes  an  excellent  drinking  water  if  collected  in  the 
country,  or,  if  filtered  to  remove  dust,  in  the  city.  City  water  comes  from  lakes 
and  rivers  usually  at  a  distance,  and  is  stored  in  reservoirs  and  led  through 
aqueducts.  City  water  not  only  is  apt  to  be  contaminated  with  germs,  but  also 
to  contain  unpleasant  mineral  constituents,  giving  it  a  peculiar  taste  or  cloudy 
look ;  besides  this,  it  may  contain  lime  salts  which  render  it  "  hard."  Such 
water  should  not  be  drunk  unless  it  is  filtered  and  boiled. 

Well  water  is  apt  to  be  polluted  by  sewerage  unless  the  well  is  properly 
constructed  with  cemented  brick  walls  and  dug  deep  enough  to  avoid  tapping 
contaminated  water  (over  30  feet  as  a  rule). 

Spring  water  is  a  pure  and  clear  water  which  always  contains  more  or  less 
mineral  matter  and  in  reality  is  a  mineral  water.  Spring  water  is  derived 
from  rain  water  which  percolates  through  the  ground  until  it  strikes  an  impervi- 
ous stratum  (rock),  when  it  flows  along  this  stratum  until  it  finds  an  outlet  in 
an  unevenly  leveled  spot. 

Water  Diet. — Two  quarts  of  fluid  should  be  taken  daily,  of  which  three 
pints  should  be  water.  Water  should  be  taken  as  follows:  one  glass  on  arising; 
the  second  at  11  a.m.;  the  third  at  lunch;  the  fourth  at  5  p.m.;  the  fifth  at 
dinner  and  the  last  on  retiring.  The  time  when  water  is  drunk  makes  a  decided 
difference  in  its  action.  Water  taken  between  meals  on  an  empty  stomach  has 
a  diuretic  action  and  tends  to  make  the  drinker  thin.  Water  drunk  with  the 
meals  has  no  diuretic  effect  and  tends  to  increase  the  drinker's  weight.  After 
operations  on  the  lower  urinary  tract,  the  patient  should  drink  large  quantities  of 
water.  If  he  vomits  it,  more  should  be  given.  I  often  give  a  gallon  of  water 
during  the  first  twelve  hours  after  a  prostatic  operation. 

Blineral  Waters. — A  mineral  water,  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  is  used 
by  physicians,  is  one  which  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  mineral  matter  to 
produce  a  distinct  physiological  action  aside  from  that  of  the  simple  solvent  or 
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drinkable  quality  water.  In  the  strict  sense,  however,  any  water  containing  min- 
erals, as  spring  water,  is  a  mineral  water.  The  classes  of  mineral  waters  used 
ill  urology  are : 

1.  Table  waters:  IndiflFerent  or  neutral  waters  containing  little  mineral 
matter  and  acting,  in  virtue  of  their  carbon  dioxid,  as  a  pleasant  beverage. 

2.  Alkaline  waters:  Contain  carbon  dioxid,  sodium  and  magnesium  bicar- 
bonates. 

3.  Alkaline  chlorid  waters:  Contain  in  addition  sodium  chlorid. 

4.  Earthy  waters:  Charged  with  carbon  dioxid,  contain  earthy  carbonates 
and  sulphates  (calcium,  magnesium). 

5.  Alkaline  sodium  ivaters:  Contain  sodium  sulphate  as  chief  ingredient; 
besides  sodium  bicarbonate  and  chlorid. 

6.  Lithia  waters:  Contain  lithium  salts. 

7.  Bitter  laxative  waters:  Contain  magnesium  and  sodium  sulphates  chiefly. 

1.  Table  Waters. — The  class  of  mineral  waters  usually  known  as  table 
waters  are  mild  diuretics  and  stimulants  to  digestion  and  circulation,  owing 
to  their  carbon  dioxid,  and  can  be  given  to  patients  as  palatable  beverages. 
Among  these  are  the  Poland  Spring  (Maine)  and  Great  Bear  Spring  (New 
York)  waters,  that  contain  but  a  small  amount  of  alkalies.  A  more  alkaline 
water  often  used  at  table  in  this  country  is  White  Rock  Spring  water  (Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin),  containing  an  appreciable  amount  of  alkaline  carbonates. 
The  ApoUinaris  of  Ahrweiller  (Prussia),  the  Dorotheenquelle  at  Carlsbad  (Bo- 
hemia), the  Rosbaeh  and  Selters  waters  (Germany),  the  Malvern  Springs  water 
(England),  Condillac  (France)  and  Geyser  Spa  of  California  are  other  exam- 
ples of  simple  carbonated  waters. 

2.  Alkaline  Carbonated  Waters  {Containing  Carbon  Dioxid  and 
Sodium  and  Magnesium  Bicarbonates  as  Chief  Ingredients). — These  include 
Saratoga  Vichy  (Xew  York),  the  French  Celestine  Vichy,  the  Salzbrunn  water 
and  the  Xeuenahr  water  (Germany).  Celestine  Vichy  has  in  my  practice 
proved  to  be  the  best  general  alkaline  water  that  I  have  given. 

These  waters  are  indicated  in  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  urinary  tract, 
es])ecially  of  the  bladder,  in  oxaluria,  in  gout  and  uric-acid  diathesis  and  in  cal- 
culous formation.  They  are  diuretics,  and  antacids  in  the  urine,  rendering  it 
alkaline.  They  also  dissolve  away  mucus,  allay  inflammation  in  the  bladder 
and  act  as  solvents  for  uric-acid  concretions.  They  diminish  the  excretion  of 
oxalic  acid. 

3.  Alkaline-mubiated  Waters. — The  alkaline-muriated  waters,  which 
contain  sodium  chlorid  in  addition  to  carbonates,  are  also  useful  in  chronic 
catarrhs  of  the  bladder  and  renal  pelvis.  These  include  the  waters  of  Selters 
and  Ems,  Saratoga  Vichy  (New  York),  Plymouth  Rock  Spring  (Michi- 
gan), etc. 
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4.  Earthy  Waters. — Earthy  waters  containing  large  amounts  of  calcium 
and  magnesium  (carbonates  and  sulphate),  with  carbon  dioxid  and  small 
amounts  of  iron.  They  are  especially  useful  in  chronic  conditions  associated 
with  an  abundant  secretion  of  mucus,  especially  in  chronic  gonorrhea,  in  per- 
sistent cystitis,  neuroses  and  hemorrhages  of  the  bladder.  They  are  contraindi- 
cated  in  the  presence  of  calcium  phosphate  or  carbonate  calculi,  in  which  simple 
carbonic-acid  waters  are  best  (Geyser  Spa,  Apollinaris,  Selters).  The  earthy 
waters  include  a  large  number  of  springs  here  and  abroad : 

France :  Contrexeville. 

Bohemia:  Marienbad. 

Germany:  Wildungen. 

United  States:  >^'apa  Soda  Springs  (California),  Richfield  Springs  (New 
York),  Mt.  Clemens  Spring  (Michigan),  Allouez  and  Waukesha  Springs  (Wis- 
consin), etc. 

5.  The  Alkaline  Saline  Mineral  Waters  (Sodium  Sulphate  Waters). 
— These  waters  are  of  great  value  in  gout,  in  lithemia,  in  urinary  calculi,  in 
obesity  and  in  chronic  nephritis,  especially  with  albuminuria. 

They  usually  contain  COg  and  besides  sodium  sulphate  also  sodium  bicar- 
bonate and  chlorid.  They  should  be  taken  before  meals,  never  during  or  after 
meals,  in  amounts  of  from  6  to  40  ounces  (Kisch).  They  are  markedly  diu- 
retic, and  in  large  amounts  are  purgative.  They  retard  nitrogenous  metal)o- 
lism  and  increase  the  waste  of  fat.  They  are  also  solvent  of  uric  acid.  The 
following  are  the  principal  waters  of  this  class : 

Austria:  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Franzensbad. 
.  Switzerland :  Tarasp. 

Canada:  Caledonia  Springs  (Ontario). 

United  States:  Springdale  Seltzer  Springs,  Boulder  County,  Colorado; 
Topeka  Mineral  Wells,  Kansas,  Geyser  Spa  (Hot),  Sonoma  County,  Califor- 
nia, Idaho  Hot  Springs,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado. 

The  Carlsbad  Sprudel  salt  is  sold  in  bottles  in  this  country  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  artificial  solution  resembling  the  original  water. 

6.  LiTiiiA  Waters. — These  contain  usually  very  small  amounts  of  lithia 
and  are  used  principally  as  uric-acid  solvents.  Whether  they  actually  dissolve 
stones  is  not  yet  positively  known.  They  are  diuretic  and  useful  in  gout,  and 
stone  in  the  kidney  due  to  accumulations  of  uric  acid.  They  are  usually  taken 
in  the  morning,  the  dose  being  from  4  to  40  ounces  (Kisch). 

The  chief  foreign  lithia  springs  are  at  Saltzbrunn,  Ilomburg,  Baden-Baden, 
Ems  and  Kissingen.  A  number  of  lithia  springs  exist  in  this  country,  includ- 
ing those  in  Arkansas  (Lithia  Springs),  in  Massachusetts  (Ballardville),  in 
New  Hampshire  (Londonderry  Lithia),  in  New  York  (Saratoga)  and  in  Vir- 
ginia (Buffalo  Lithia  Spring). 
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7.  Bitter  Laxative  Waters. — These  contain  chiefly  sodium  sulphate  and 
magnesium  sulphate,  but  also  magnesium  and  calcium  carbonate.  Few  of  these 
contain  carbon  dioxid. 

They  are  purgative  waters  and  are  taken  in  small  doses  (3  to  8  ounces)  in 
the  morning  before  breakfast.  They  are  of  great  value  in  emptying  the  intes- 
tines before  operations  and  in  keeping  the  bowels  clear  in  various  condi- 
tions in  which  this  is  desirable,  as  in  prostatics,  etc.  The  principal  bitter 
waters  are : 

Bohemia:  Pullna. 

Hungary:  Alap,  Ilunyadi  Janos,  Franz  Joseph,  AjKinta,  Victoria. 

Spain:  Carabana. 

Germanv :  Friedrichshall. 

United  States :  Crab  Orchard  Springs,  Kentucky. 

All  my  urological  cases,  while  bed  patients  after  an  operation,  are  given 
either  Apenta  or  Carabana  water  every  morning. 
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The  L^se  of  Water  Lntkodiced  into  the  Passaoes  ok  Excretion,  Beneath 

THE  Skin  and  into  the  Bi.ood  Vessels 

Rectal  Irrigations. — Rectal  irrigaticms  with  saline  sohiticm  are  employed  in 
a  variety  of  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.  They  se<*nre  a  thorough  cleansing 
of  the  bowels ;  in  shock,  they  supply  heat ;  in  uremia  and  other  toxic  conditions, 
they  remove  intestinal  toxins  and  secure  the  absorption  of  a  certain  amount  of 
salt  solution  into  the  blood.  Locally,  that  is,  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
bowel,  they  relieve  pain  and  discomfort  in  the  ])rostate,  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
the  vesicles  and  the  posterior  urethra.  They  allay  spasm  of  the  vesical  sphincter 
and  tliev  counteract  acute  in- 
flannnation  in  the  pelvic  organs 
both  in  the  male  and  female. 
The  tube  which  I  employ  is 
called  the  recto-genital  tube.  It 
is  a   double-current  tube   with   a  Fig.  254. — Recto-genital  Tube. 

curved   end    (Fig.    254).        The 

iiiHow  part  of  the  tube  is  attached  by  a  nozzle  to  the  rubl)er  tubing  coming  from 
the  douche  bag,  and  extends  to  the  opening  in  its  concavity.  The  outflow  part 
begins  in  an  opening  on  either  side  of  the  tube  a  little  farther  from  the  tip  than 
the  inflow  aperture  and  ends  in  a  nozzle  at  the  distal  end  where  it  is  attached  to 
a  piece  of  tubing  carrying  away  the  fluid  into  a  basin  or  douche  pan.  The  fluid 
flows  into  the  bowel  through  the  opening  in  the  concavity  and  flows  out  through 
the  side  openings. 
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TECiiNiguE. — For  douching  the  lower  bowel,  the  patient  lies  in  the  hath  tub 
in  a  reclining  position  (Fig.  255 ),  or  sits  on  a  chair  in  a  similar  |)osition  (Fig. 


Fig.  255. — Rectal  Irkiuatiunh.     Patient  in  bath  tub. 

25G).     A  gallon  donclio  hag  is  snsjK^nded  so  that  its  bottom  is  just  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  head,  or  two  feet  above  the  pubes.     The  douche  bag  is  filled 


Fiu.  25C. — Rkctal  Ibrioationb.     Patient  reclining  in  chair. 
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with  a  gallon  of  salt  solution  containing  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  to  the  gallon, 
the  temperature  of  which,  roughly  speaking,  is  as  high  as  can  be  borne  by  the 
hand,  that  is,  about  105°  to  130°  F. 

Before  introducing  the  tube,  its  tip  should  be  lubricated  and  the  air  should 
be  expelled  from  it  by  allowing  some  of  the  solution  to  pass  through.  The  tip  of 
the  left  forefinger  is  then  introduced  just  inside  the  front  part  of  the  anal  orifice 
and  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  tube,  the  tip  of  which  is  gently  introduced  into  the 
rectum,  at  first  with  a  slightly  forward  and  rotary  motion.  When  it  has  passed 
up  for  an  inch  and  a  half,  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  apex  of  the  prostate. 
The  tip  should  then  be  tilted  back  toward  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  and  the  tube 
should  be  pushed  up  for  another  inch  and  a  half  if  the  prostate  is  to  be  treated ; 
or  for  three  inches  if  the  seminal  vesicles  are  to  be  douched.  When  treating  the 
vesicles,  the  tube  should  be  tilted  from  side  to  side,  so  that  its  inflow  opening 
lies  over  one  or  the  other  of  the  vesicles. 

After  the  tube  has  been  inserted,  the  solution  is  allowed  to  enter  the  rectum. 
Should  the  flow  seem  sluggish,  or  be  arrested,  the  tube  is  probably  blocked  by 
fecal  matter  and  it  should  be  removed  and  thoroughly  flushed  out,  when  it  can 
be  reattached  and  reintroduced. 

In  case  the  sigmoid  and  colon  are  to  be  irrigated,  the  pelvis  should  be  ele- 
vated and  the  patient  should  lie  on  the  left  hip.  If  then  the  outflow  tubing  be 
compressed,  the  solution  will  run  up  to  the  splenic  flexure.  Turning  onto  the 
right  hip  will  then  allow  it  to  gravitate  to  the  hepatic  flexure  and  sitting  up  will 
allow  some  of  the  fluid  to  gravitate  into  the  cecum.  In  urology,  douches  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  large  intestine  are  generally  used  and  it  is  rare  that  one  is 
called  upon  to  wash  out  the  entire  colon. 

Vaginal  Irrigation. — This  should  always  be  given  to  the  patient  on  her 
back  with  the  hips  elevated  and  a  douche  pan  under  the  buttocks.  The  nozzle 
should  always  be  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  well  behind  the  cervix  of  the  uterus 
and  the  tip  should  be  introduced  along  the  posterior  vaginal  wall. 

Although  many  eminent  gynecologists  maintain  that  vaginal  irrigations  are 
of  no  benefit  in  pelvic  diseases,  my  experience  has  been  quite  to  the  contrary. 
I  am  now  speaking  of  bladder  troubles  in  women  which  are  associated  with  affec- 
tions of  the  internal  genitals.  There  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  uterus 
and  its  adnexa  and  the  bladder,  and  pressure  upon  this  viscus  as  the  result  of 
inflammations  or  malposition  of  the  female  pelvic  organs,  gives  rise  to  a  variety 
of  disturbances  of  the  bladder  functions.  Hot  vaginal  douches  of  salt  solution, 
prolonged  and  repeated  daily,  are  very  useful  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory 
conditions  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  and  have  a  good  effect  in  relieving 
the  bladder  symptoms  associated  with  these  conditions.  In  treating  cases  of 
cystitis  depending  on  or  associated  with  gonorrheal  and  tul)crculous  affections,  I 
have  derived  the  greatest  help  from  hot  vaginal  irrigations,  especially  when  the 
internal  female  genitals  were  involved. 
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Irrigations  of  the  bladder  and  the  urethra  in  women  are  the  same  as  in  men, 
although  the  catheter  is  used  in  preference  to  hydrostatic  pressure. 

External.  Applications  of  Water 

The  urologist  should  be  familiar  with  the  effects  of  water  at  different  tem- 
peratures, applied  externally  in  the  form  of  baths,  douches,  etc.,  as  these  meas- 
ures form  an  important  feature  of  treatment  in  urinary  diseases.  A  very  brief 
outline  of  the  general  principles  of  hydrotherapy  will  be  given  here. 

Cold  water  when  applied  externally  in  the  form  of  a  tub  shower  or  tub  bath, 
is  a  vasomotor  stimulant  which  produces  contraction  of  the  superficial,  and  re- 
flexly  of  the  deep  blood  vessels.  Cold  baths  increase  the  blood  pressure  and 
stimulate  the  activity  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body ;  but  if  too  greatly  prolonged 
the  action  is  reversed ;  muscular  activity  is  decreased  and  circulation  is  retarded. 
It  is  of  value  in  treating  patients  suffering  from  genito-urinary  conditions  who 
need  a  general  stimulation,  as  well  as  increasing  the  function  of  the  pelvic 
organs. 

Heat  applied  externally  through  the  medium  of  baths,  local  or  general,  acts 
as  a  sedative,  dilates  the  vessels  and  produces  a  hyperemia  of  the  skin  an<l  con- 
sequent anemia  of  the  vessels  of  the  internal  organs.  Hot  sitz  baths,  in  this  way, 
tend  to  lessen  congestion  of  the  pelvic  organs.  Hot  baths  also  promote  sweating 
and  favor  the  radiation  and  abstraction  of  heat. 

Baths. — Baths  are  divided  into  general  and  local. 

General  Baths. — General  baths  may  be  classified  according  to  temperature 
as  cold,  from  50°  to  75°  F. ;  tepid,  from  75°  to  95°  V.;  and  hot,  from  105' 
to  115°  F.     The  temperature  of  the  bath  room  should  be  about  70'  F. 

The  hot  tub  bath  acts  as  a  sedative  and  should  be  given  for  from  five  to 
twenty  minutes,  with  the  patient  in  a  recumbent  position.  The  best  time  to 
take  these  baths  is  before  retiring  and  the  bath  should  never  be  prolonged  suf- 
ficiently to  make  the  ])atient  feel  weak  or  dizzy. 

The  cold  tub  bath  is  a  stimulant  to  metabolism  and  to  excretory  activity,  as 
well  as  an  excellent  general  hygienic  measure.  It  should  be  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing and  followed  by  a  brisk  rub.  Its  use  is  contraindicated  in  very  weak 
patients.  The  cold  tub  bath  may  be  used  in  septic  conditions  accompanied  by 
a  high  fever,  as  it  is  employed  in  typhoid  fever.  The  bath  is  b(»gun  at  a  tem- 
perature about  10°  lower  than  that  of  the  patient's  body  and  the  body  is  rubl)ed 
vigorously  while  the  patient  is  in  the  water.  The  temp(?rature  is  reduced  to 
about  68°  F.  within  fifteen  minutes.  The  duration  of  the  bath  should  l>e 
between  twenty  and  thirty  minutes.  The  head  should  be  wrapped  in  a  towel 
immersed  in  cool  water  before  the  patient  is  placefl  in  the  tub  and  after  the 
bath  the  patient  is  to  be  thoroughly  dried  and  placed  in  a  warm  bed. 

Tepid  baths  are  to  be  taken  by  those  who  do  not  react  properly  to  cold 
baths  and  cannot  stand  the  strong  stimulation  of  the  latter. 
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Sea  Baths. — Sea  bathing  is  one  of  the  best  adjuvants  to  other  treatments  in 
chronic  urinary  diseases  of  the  urethral  canal  and  in  all  cases  in  which  we  desire 
to  promote  the  general  health  as  well  as  stimulate  the  nervous  system.  They 
are  especially  indicated  in  neurasthenic  patients,  provided  they  are  strong 
enough  to  bear  them.  Surf  bathing,  aside  from  its  stimulant  thermic  influence, 
constitutes  a  general  massage  of  the  body.  Swimming  is  one  of  the  best 
exercises  that  can  be  indulged  in.  In  order  to  insure  the  full  benefit  of  a 
sea  bath,  a  full  reaction  must  be  obtained  and  the  bath  should  not  be  pro- 
longed until  the  chilly  sensations  appear.  It  should  be  followed  by  a  vigor- 
ous rub. 

Salt  baths  made  by  adding  sea  salt  (2  to  5  ounces  to  the  gallon)  to  an  ordi- 
nary tub  of  water  are  in  a  measure  substitutes  for  sea  baths  and  are  stimu- 
lants to  nervous  and  glandular  activity.  They  are  indicated  in  weak  patients 
who  cannot  take  sea  baths. 

Local  Hydrothekapeutic  Measures. — Of  the  local  measures,  we  must 
first  mention  the  douche  or  shower.  This  may  be  a  vertical  rain  douche,  or  a 
movable  spray.  The  temperature  used  varies  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
employed  in  baths,  while  in  the  "  Scotch  douche  "  the  temperature  is  alternately 
hot  and  cold.  A  cold  shower  is  a  powerful  stimulant  and  is  applied  for  about 
one  minute,  at  from  50°  to  60°  F.  Warm  douches  are  used  as  sedatives  in 
neurasthenia.  The  "  Scotch  "  douche  applied  to  the  genitals  is  useful  in  sexual 
depression. 

Sitz  Baths. — Sitz  baths  may  be  either  hot  or  cold.  They  are  very  useful 
in  many  urological  conditions.  They  are  taken  in  a  special  tub  holding  five  to 
six  gallons,  or  enough  to  reach  the  patient's  navel  as  he  sits  in  it.  Ordinary 
washtubs  may  also  be  used.  The  hot  sitz  bath  is  sedative,  antispasmodic  and 
anodyne,  and  should  be  given  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  twice  a  day  as 
hot  as  can  be  borne.  It  is  indicated  in  all  acute  inflammatory  troubles  of  the 
pelvis,  especially  in  the  bladder,  posterior  urethra,  prostate  and  vesicles.  Cold 
sitz  baths  act  as  a  stimulant  to  muscular  contraction,  if  not  too  prolonged. 
They  are  employed  in  inijx)tence,  sexual  debility,  spermatorrhea,  atonic  condi- 
tions of  the  bladder  and  passive  congestion  of  the  J!)elvic  organs.  They  should 
last  for  from  two  to  five  minutes  only  and  are  contraindicated  in  acute  inflam- 
matory conditions  of  the  bladder,  prostate,  etc. 

Wet  Pacl's. — A  method  of  reducing  temperature  and  inducing  profuse 
sweating  is  known  as  the  "  wet  pack.''  A  woolen  blanket  is  placed  upon  the 
bed  and  over  this  is  spread  a  linen  sheet  immersed  in  cool  water  and  well  wrung 
out.  The  patient  is  placed  upon  this  sheet  with  his  head  wrapped  in  a  towel 
wet  with  water  at  al)out  60°  F.,  his  arms  are  raised  above  his  head  and  the 
sheet  is  tucked  in  all  around  his  bodv:  the  woolen  blanket  is  then  carefullv 
folded  and  tucked  over  the  shoulders  and  entire  body  of  the  patient.  A  hot- 
water  bag  is  then  placed  at  the  feet.     The  pack  is  left  on  until  it  becomes  very 
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warm  and  a  second  pack,  or  several  successive  packs,  can  be  applied  until  the 
temperature  is  reduced. 

In  urology  the  wet  pack  is  indicated  in  febrile  states,  such  as  septicemia, 
and  in  cases  of  pelvic  inflammations.  In  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  the  hot  pack 
is  useful  for  promoting  perspiration  and  elimination.  They  are  contraindicated 
in  patients  with  weak  hearts. 

Sponge  Baths. — The  cold  sponge  bath  is  used  as  an  antipyretic  measure  in 
place  of  the  cold  tub  bath,  when  less  active  treatment  is  sufficient,  or  when  the 
condition  of  the  patient  is  such  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  move  him  about. 
When  frequently  repeated,  it  reduces  temperatures  to  a  considerable  degree. 
The  sponge  bath  should  be  followed  by  an  alcohol  rub,  or  some  alcohol  should 
be  mixed  in  with  the  water. 

Local  Use  of  Cold  ^yater  and  Ice. — Local  inflammatory  conditions  are  fre- 
quently treated  by  the  external  application  of  cold  or  ice  water,  either  in  coils 
or  ice  bag,  while  the  combined  part  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  is  treated  by  cold 
water  indirectly  applied  by  means  of  tubes  called  psychrophores. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  psychrophores,  a  urethral  and  a  rectal.  They 
are  both  hollow  metallic  tubes,  closed  at  one  end,  with  no  outlet  through  which 
water  can  escape  into  the  urinary  or  rectal  passages.  After  the  psychrophore 
has  been  introduced  into  the  urethra  or  rectum,  the  nozzle  is  connected  with 
the  pipe  from  the  douche  bag  and  the  cold  water  flows  into  the  tube  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream,  filling  the  tube,  and  escapes  by  an  adjoining  nozzle  through  a 
piece  of  tubing  into  a  douche  pan  or  basin.  The  metallic  surface  of  the  instru- 
ment is  cooled  and  communicates  the  cold  to  the  tissues  with  which  it  lies  in 
contact.  The  psychrophore  is  used  either  in  the  rectum  or  urethra  for  passive 
hyperemia  of  the  prostate  and  posterior  urethra,  especially  in  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  these  organs  associated  with  sexual  debility,  nocturnal  emissions, 
spermatorrhea  and  prostatorrhea.  Ice  bags  are  used  principally  in  cases  of 
epididymitis  complicating  gonococcal  urethritis. 

Saline  Infusion 

Salt  solution  in  the  "  physiological  proportion,"  that  is,  1  drachm  to  the  pint, 
is  introduced  into  the  body  in  such  a  way  as  to  combat  shoc»k,  to  supply  loss  of 
fluid  due  to  hemorrhage,  or  to  cleanse  the  blood  from  various  poisons,  as,  for 
example,  in  uremia.  The  solution  is  introduced  into  the  rectum  or  cellular 
tissues,  from  which  it  is  taken  up  into  the  circulation;  or  else  it  is  injected 
directly  into  the  vein.  The  three  methods  of  introducing  saline  solutions  are 
called:  (1)  enteroclysis,  (2)  hypodermoclysis  and  (8)  intravenous  injection. 

(1)  Enteroclysis. — This  is  the  simplest  of  all  methods  and  should  always 
be  first  resorted  to  in  an  emergency  until  the  apparatus  for  the  other  methods 
can  be  prepared.    It  consists  in  the  introduction    of  a  soft-rubber  rectal  tube 
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of  sufBcient  caliber  high  up  into  the  bowel  and  the  slow  introduction  of  a  salt 
solution,  at  105°  to  110°  F.,  containing  a  teaspoonful  of  table  salt  to  a  pint 
of  water.  The  fluid  maj  be  introduced  through  a  funnel  or  with  the  aid  of  an 
ordinary  douche  bag  and,  in  either  case,  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  should  not 
be  raised  more  than  a  foot  above  the  pubes  so  as  to  avoid  the  forcible  introduc- 
tion which  might  be  followed  by  reflex  expulsion.  The  patient's  pelvis  should 
be  elevated  or  he  maj  be  placed  in  the  Trendelenburg  position,  unless  it  inter- 
feres with  a  surgical  operation. 

The  saline  enema  is  an  excellent  measure  during  or  after  operations  to 
counteract  hemorrhage  and  shock,  and  some  surgeons  employ  it  as  a  routine 
procedure  in  operating.  One  pint  of  this  solution  at  a  time  is  sufficient  and, 
in  case  strong  stimulation  is  required,  two  ounces  of  whisky  can  be  added. 

(3)  Hypodermoolysii. — This  consists  in  the  introduction  of  the  salt  solu- 
tion sterilized.  It  is  recommended  that  a  small  amount  of  calcium  chlorid  and 
potassium  chlorid  be  also  added  (making  what  is  known  as  Ringer's  Solution) 
into  the  cellular  tissues  through  a  hollow  tube.  The  temperature  of  the  solution 
should  be  105°  to  110°  F.  The  apparatus  needed  is  a  sterile  reservoir  of  any 
kind  connected  by  rubber  tubing  to  an  aspirating  needle.  The  patient  is  pro- 
pared  as  for  a  surgical  operation,  the  skin  being  scrubbei!  and  disinfected  with 
alcohol  and  bichlorid.  The  apparatus  is  prepared  and  all  the  air  is  expelled 
from  the  needle  before  it  is  inserted.  The  place  selected  for  the  puncture  should 
always  be  one  where  ^here  is  a  great  deal  of  loose 
subcutaneous  tissue.  In  women,  the  apace  betw 
the  breast  and  the  client  wall  will  be  foimd  con- 
venient; in  men,  the  fold  of  skin  at  the  edge  of  the 
pectoral  muscle  at  the  border  of  Ihe  axilla. 

The  fluid  should  l)e  introduced  very  slowly  and 
should  be  supplied  only  us  fast  as  absorption  takes 
place.  Not  too  much 
pressure  should  be 
used  at  any  time 
and  the  vessel  should 
be  raised  only 
enough  to  cause  a 
constant  flow.  The 
amount  of  fluid  in- 
troduced at  one  time 
varies.  About  six 
ounces  can  be  intro- 
diiced  in  an  hour 
and  from  one  to  two  quarts  hi 
267). 


been  introduced  within  twelve  hours  (Fig. 
Hypodermoelyais  is  especially  useful  in  septic  conditions,  in  uremia 
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and  anuria,  but,  being  slower  than  other  methods,  is  less  useful  in  lieniorrhage 
and  shock, 

(3)  Zntravenotu  Injection. — In  this  method  the  sterile  suliue  sohition  is 
introduced  into  a  vein  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  through  a  sjiecial  cannula.    The 


apparatus  required  is  very  similar  to  that  for  hyiwdernHH'lysis,  excepting  that 
it  is  advisable  to  have  the  Jar  graduated  to  determine  lictter  the  amount  of 
fluid  entering  the  circulation.  The  rubber  tubing  and  cannula  must  lie  ster- 
ilized by  boiling,  pinned  in  a  sterile  towel  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until 
needed. 

The  skin  is  prepared  as  fur  operation,  a  firm  bandage  is  ]>laced  over  the 
upi>er  arm  and  tied  on  the  side  selected,  thus  iini)cding  the  venous  flow  and 


causing  the  veina  of  the  forearm  and  bend  of  the  ellxiw  to  bulge  out  (Fig.  258). 
The  median  basilic  is  the  vein  n:iually  selected  because  of  its  large  size.  It  is 
a  branch  of  the  median  vein  and  passes  obliquely  inward  across  the  bend  of 
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the  elbow  joining  with  the  common  ulnar  on  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow  to 
form  the  basilic  vein.  The  incision  is  made  over  its  middle  jwrtion.  The 
tissues  over  it  are  dissected  away  by  blunt  dissection  and  two  ligatures  are 
placed  around  the  vein 
(Fig.  259).  The  distal 
ligature  is  tied,  the  proxi- 
mal remains  l(X)se.  A  trans- 
verse incision  is  then  made 
in  tlie  vein  and  the  cannula 
is  inserted  into  its  lumen 
(Fig.  260,  A,B),  while  the 
solution  is  running  out  of 
the  tube,  in  order  that  no 
air  shall  enter  the  vein.  The 
bandage  is  now  loosened,  al- 
lowing the  solution  to  run 
into  the  vein,  and  if  neces- 
sary the  proximal  ligature 
can  be  tied  around  the  can- 
nula so  as  to  avoid  leakage. 
F>om  one  to  three  pints  is 
allowed  to  run  into  the  vein. 
The  elevation  of  the  douche 
jar  should  l)e  from  three  to 
six  feet  above  the  table.  The  flow  should  be  at  the  rate  of  a  pint  in  a  half 
hour.  The  amount  necessary  to  inject  depends  on  the  i)ulse  of  the  individual, 
which  should  be  carefully  watched. 

After  the  injection  is  finished,  the  tube  is  withdrawn  and  the  proximal 
ligature  is  tied.  The  temperature  of  the  solution  should  be  kept  constantly  at 
least  105°  F.  in  the  jar,  so  as  to  secure  a  temperature  of  over  98°  F.  as  the 
fluid  enters  the  vein.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  fresh  hot 
solution.  A  sterile  thermometer  is  kept  in  the  jar  for  the  i)urpose  of  regu- 
lating its  contents. 


Fio.  260. — Intravenous  Injection.  A  shows  the  cannula  in 
the  vein  and  the  tube  extending  from  it  to  the  reservoir  con- 
taining the  solution.  B  shows  the  opening  in  the  vein,  the 
cannula  inserted  and  the  vein  ligated  above  and  below  the 
opening. 
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There  are  two  varieties  of  anesthesia,  general  and  local,  the  former  of 
which  will  probably  always  be  used  in  most  of  the  major  operations,  while  the 
latter  will  without  doubt  be  employed  more  and  more  as  the  technique  of  its 
administration  develops. 

General  Anesthesia. — The  materials  used  in  general  anesthesia  are  liquids 
which  are  rapidly  diffusible  and  therefore  are  readily  transformed  into  gases 
that  are  inhaled  and  liave  a  narcotic  effect  upon  the  patient  Of  these,  the  ones 
generally  employed  are  ether,  chloroform  and  nitrous-oxid  gas. 

Ether  is  probably  the  best  and  safest  in  all  major  surgical  operations.  It 
is  administered  through  inhalers  which  are  usually  about  six  inches  in  length, 
three  inches  in  width,  and  five  inches  in  height.  Those  that  are  sold  as  tho 
most  up-to-date  appliances  are  made  wholly  or  partially  of  metal  with  various 
mechanisms  for  holding  gauze  and  cotton.  They  can  also  be  constructed  from 
paper  folded  in  a  strip  five  inches  wide  and  fifteen  inches  long,  this  to  be 
enveloped  in  a  towel  and  then  rolled  up  in  oval  form  of  the  same  dimensions 
already  given.  In  this  inhaler,  ordinary  absorbent  cotton  or  gauze  is  placed  and 
it  is  pinned  together  at  the  top,  in  this  way  forming  a  truncated  cone.  The  in- 
haler is  placed  over  the  nose  of  the  patient  and  the  fluid  is  poured  into  the 
inhaler  from  above,  or  from  below,  either  directly  into  the  cone  or  through  some 
apparatus  leading  to  it. 

Ether  is  also  given  by  the  drop  method  through  a  special  or  a  chloroform 
inhaler,  a  process  which  takes  a  longer  time,  but  which  is  considered  safer  for 
the  patient,  as  he  does  not  receive  such  a  large  dose  suddenly. 

Chloroform  is  administered  by  the  drop  method.  The  chloroform  inhaler 
is  spoon-shaped,  made  of  a  wire  frame  covered  with  gauze  or  flannel,  and  the 
liquid  is  dropi)ed  upon  it  very  much  as  in  the  last  method  described  for  the 
administration  of  ether. 

Of  the  two  anesthetics,  ether  is  safer  on  account  of  being  a  heart  stimulant, 
although  it  is  supposed  to  be  contraindicated  in  diseases  of  the  kidney,  in  which 
case,  chloroform  is  considered  advisable.  The  latter  is,  however,  a  cardiac 
depressant,  and  many  deaths  have  occurred  from  its  use.  In  a  large  operative 
service  covering  many  years  and  many  urological  operations,  I  have  never  had 
a  death  that  I  could  ascribe  directly  to  ether. 
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Nitrous  oxid  is  of  value  for  examinations  in  urology  and  is  also  used  for 
brief  operations,  although  patients  can  and  have  been  kept  under  its  influence 
for  an  hour  or  more.  The  gas  is  contained  in  a  cylinder  in  a  compressed  form, 
from  which  it  escapes,  on  the  turn  of  the  valve,  into  a  collapsed  rubber  balloon. 
When  this  is  filled,  the  gas  slowly  passes  through  the  inhaler  and  is  breathed  in 
by  the  patient.  It  is  the  safest  of  all  anesthetics.  It  can  be  taken  on  a  full  or 
an  empty  stomach.  No  preparation  for  the  anesthetic  is  required.  There  are 
no  toxic  symptoms  following,  such  as  vomiting  and  nausea.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered harmless. 

Dr.  C.  S.  McNeille,  the  dentist  at  Cooper  Union,  who  has  had  unusual 
experience  with  this  variety  of  anesthesia,  in  speaking  of  its  action  as  an  anes- 
thetic, says :  "  All  statements  in  relation  to  this  matter  can  only  be  approximate. 
In  this  office  we  have  given  it  259,000  times  since  1863  with  no  deaths.  Very 
few  deaths  in  nitrous-oxid  anesthesia  have  been  reported,  and  those  usually 
came  from  asphyxia.  We  have  never  had  a  death  during  an  anesthesia.  As  to 
the  advisability  of  administering  the  gas  on  a  full  or  an  empty  stomach,  I  would 
say  that,  in  my  experience  patients  have  never  vomited  during  an  anesthesia  if 
the  operator  or  his  assistant  held  the  chin  well  down  on  the  chest  of  the  patient 
and  thus  let  the  saliva  run  forward.  I  also  find  that  the  patients  who  come 
with  an  empty  stomach  are  the  only  ones  who  have  a  headache  after  taking  gas. 
Hence  I  am  in  the  habit  of  advising  them  to  take  a  light  repast  before  the  oper- 
ation. As  far  as  the  time  during  which  we  can  keep  the  patient  under  gas  is 
concerned,  I  would  say  that  I  have  kept  a  patient  under  gas  for  a  surgeon  for 
two  and  a  half  hours  without  intermission.  The  principal  thing  in  keeping 
a  patient  under  prolonged  gas  anesthesia  is  to  watch  the  respiration  and  to  give 
the  gas  so  slowly  as  to  prevent  the  system  from  Ix^ing  crowded  with  the  vapor. 

"As  long  as  the  rate  of  respiration  is  satisfactory, in  fact  as  long  as  the  patient 
is  breathing,  1  do  not  care  what  the  pulse  may  be  doing.  A  man  who  knows 
how  to  give  gas,  will  rarely  produce  the  slightest  degree  of  asphyxia.  Should 
marked  asphyxia  occur,  then  artificial  respiration  must  immediately  be  applied. 
As  a  rule,  the  patient  recovers  in  from  a  half  to  two  minutes,  but  it  may  \)o 
necessary  to  continue  for  a  longer  time.  I  believe  that  the  stage  of  excitement 
in  gas  anesthesia  is  produced  by  a  too  rapid  administration  of  the  gas,  and  that 
in  giving  ether,  this  stage  is  the  more  severe  and  violent,  the  more  we  crowd 
the  anesthetic  in  the  first  stage.  The  usual  time  for  producing  a  narcosis  for 
a  tooth  extraction  is  one  minute.  In  administering  gas,  we  are  guided  purely 
by  the  physiological  effects  and  not  by  the  pressure  indicator  on  the  reservoir." 

The  increasing  popularity  of  nitrous-oxid  gas  as  a  general  anesthetic  has 
brought  about  its  use  as  a  forerunner  to  ether  and  chloroform  in  general  anes- 
thesia, so  that  now,  especially  in  the  administration  of  ether,  gas  is  frequently 
given  first,  which  renders  the  patient  unconscious  in  a  few  seconds.  Then  the 
ether  is  continued  by  pouring  it  into  a  separate  section  of  the  inhaler  made  for 
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this  purpose,  and  the  patient  passes  from  the  influence  of  one  anesthetic  to 
tliat  of  the  other  quickly  and  with  but  slight  disturbance.  The  method  of  com- 
bined anesthesia  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Thomas  Bennett,  of  Xew  York,  who  ha- 
came  a  specialist  in  this  branch  of  work.  I3y  his  well-devised  apparatus  and  his 
skillful  manipulation,  he  is  able  to  give  anesthesia,  starting  with  nitrous-oxid 
gas,  continuing  with  ether  or  chloroform  and  administering  oxygen,  if  necessary, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  operator  feels  safe  and  his  composure  is  never  disturl)e<l 
while  operating.  The  result  of  Dr.  Bennett's  pioneer  work  in  combined  general 
anesthesia  has  been  the  development  of 'anesthesia  as  a  s])ecialty,  which  has  been 
taken  up  by  a  numl)er  of  the  younger  men  throughout  the  country. 

The  ease  of  operating  und(T  nitrous-oxid  gas  has  been  one  of  the  chief  in- 
centives to  find  other  easy  methods  of  using  anesthesia  and  especially  to  produce 
analgesia  without  rendering  the  patient  unconscious,  a  condition  w-hich  no  one 
looks  upon  favorably  and  every  patient  dreads  nearly  as  much  as  the  operation. 
An  analgesic  condition  can  be  brought  about  generally  and  locally  by  certain 
drugs.  The  best  general  analgesic  is  scopolamin,  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
scopolamin-morphin  inje*ction ;  but  drugs  which  render  the  body  analgesic  are 
rarely  used,  as  they  are  considered  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  patient.  Local 
analgesia  or  anesthesia  is,  therefore,  pn^ferabh*. 

Spinal  Anesthesia. — Spinal  anesthesia  has  been  used  considerably  in  the 
surgery  of  the  genital  tract,  especially  in  women.  Personally,  1  have  lu^ver 
used  spinal  anesthesia  in  urological  operations,  and,  judging  from  what  T  have 
observed  of  its  effect  in  the  hands  of  other  surgeons,  I  do  not  feel  inclin<Ml  to 
advocate  its  use,  although  Goodfellow,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Boyd,  of  Panama, 
have  found  it  most  satisfactory  in  their  work  of  prostatic  surgery. 

This  method  was  intro<luced  in  1885  by  Corning,  of  New  York,  and  worked 
out  by  Bier,  Quincke  and  Sicard.  It  consists  in  the  injection  of  a  solution  of 
cocain  (or  another  anesthetic)  into  the  subdural  space  in  the  spinal  canal.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  render  the  entire  lower  part  of  the  body  anesthetic  through 
the  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  spinal  nerve  roots  in  the  cauda  equina. 

The  puncture  is  made  w^th  a  long  strong  hypo<lermic  lu^edle  beneath  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra  (in  children,  the  third )  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  median 
line.  The  patient  lies  on  his  side  with  legs  drawn  up.  The  skin  is  disinfe(*t(^l 
as  for  an  operation  ;  then  it  is  anesthetized  with  a  0.  l-])er-cent  s(^lution  of  cocain, 
or  with  the  ethyl-<»hlorid  spray.  The  needle,  syringe  and  solution  are  sterilized. 
The  dose  of  cocain  is  0.01  to  0.02  gram  in  a  syringef ul  of  physiological  salt  solu- 
tion with  one  drop  of  adrenalin.  The  needle  is  first  introduced  and  a  sufli- 
cient  amount  of  spinal  fluid  allowed  to  escape.  The  syringe  is  then  attached 
and  the  solution  is  slowly  injected.  The  needle  is  withdrawn  and  the  punc- 
ture closed  with  plaster.     Anesthesia  occurs  in  ten  minutes. 

Local  Anesthesia. — Tx)cal  anesthesia  occupies  a  very  important  position  in 
urology',  as  it  renders  the  examination  and  treatment  painless  in  many  cases. 
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and  operations  can  be  performed  without  pain,  or  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  suffering. 

The  methods  of  applying  local  anesthesia  are  by  freezing ;  by  application 
to  the  mucous  membrane  or  skin;  by  intra-  or  hypodermic  injections  or  infil- 
trations ;  and  by  injections  into  the  urethra,  bladder  and  tunica  vaginalis. 

Freezing  Methods. — Freezing  methods  have  been  popular  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  ether  spray  by  Richardson  in  1866.  In  the  following  year,  Roth- 
enstein  introduced  the  ethyl-chlorid  spray,  which  supplanted  it  and  has  been 
extensively  used  in  minor  surgery. 

Ethyl  chlorid  is  a  colorless  liquid  which  is  sold  in  glass  tubes  provided  with 
a  stopcock.  When  grasped  in  the  hand  and  the  valve  is  opened,  the  warmth 
of  the  hand  suffices  to  vaporize  the  fluid.  The  tube  is  held  at  a  distance 
of  ten  to  fifteen  inches  (25  to  40  cm.)  from  the  spot  to  be  operated,  the  fine 
spray  striking  the  surface,  giving  it  a  frosty  appearance  when  it  is  frozen  and 
anesthetized. 

A  number  of  other  freezing  substances  have  been  introduced  since  ethyl 
chlorid,  but  this  is  as  effective  as  any  of  the  newer  preparations.  The  spray 
must  be  interrupted  when  freezing  takes  place,  as  permanent  damage  to  the 
tissues  may  be  brought  about  by  prolonged  freezing.  Personally,  I  rarely  use 
the  freezing  method,  as  it  is  not  as  practical,  nor  as  far  reaching  as  other  local 
anesthetics. 

The  Application  or  Injection  of  Anesthetic  Solutions. — Cocain. — 
Of  the  large  number  of  anesthetic  drugs  now  known,  the  preferable  one  in 
routine  work  is  cocain.  Cocain  is  an  alkaloid  from  the  leaves  of  the  coca  plant. 
The  salt  used  in  local  anesthesia  is  cocain  hydrochlorate  and  is  spoken  of  in 
this  chapter  as  cocain.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  It  has  an  anesthetizing  power  when  placed  upon  mucous  or  serous 
membranes  or  when  injected  into  the  tissues,  which  was  first  discovered  by 
Koller,  of  Xew  York,  who  utilized  it  in  anesthetizing  the  eye  in  his  operations 
on  that  organ.  It  paralyzes  the  nerve  terminals  of  the  sensory  ner\^es  in  the 
skin,  the  subcutaneous  and  other  tissues,  and  also  paralyzes,  in  a  less  marked 
degree,  the  motor  peripheral  nerves. 

Dosage  of  Cocain. — The  dose  of  cocain  internally  is  1  grain  (or  6  cgm.)  ;  in- 
jected intradermically,  or  into  the  deeper  tissues,  the  dose  is  from  1  to  2  grains 
(or  6  to  12  cgm.) ;  while,  on  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  or  the  external 
genitals,  6  grains  (or  36  cgm.)  or  more  can  be  used. 

The  dose  according  to  the  strength  of  the  solution  is  as  follows :  Of  a  10-per- 
cent solution,  drops  10  are  used ;  of  a  4-per-cent  solution,  drops  25 ;  of  a  2-per- 
cent solution,  drops  50 ;  and  of  a  1-per-cent  solution,  drops  100. 

The  quantity  generally  used  in  this  country  for  urethral  and  bladder  injec- 
tions is  ^  ounce  of  a  1-per-cent  solution.  Chismore,  of  San  Francisco,  used  in 
his  ofiice  practice  for  several  years  a  3-per-cent  solution,  of  which  he  was  in  the 
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habit  of  injecting  3  ounces  into  the  bladders  of  his  patients  as  a  matter  of  rou- 
tine in  crushing  vesical  calculi. 

Method  of  Administration. — In  the  hospital,  for  intradermic  injections,  we 
use  Bodine's  tubes  put  up  by  Squibb,  each  tube  containing  1  grain  of  sterilized 
cocain  and  a  certain  amount  of  salt.  The  solution  is  made  by  breaking  the 
tube  and  adding  its  contents  to  1  ounce  of  sterile  water.  The  proportion  of 
salt  in  the  tube  is  sufficient  to  make  a  solution  corresponding  to  1  grain  of  cocain 
in  1  ounce  of  normal  salt  solution.    We  can,  therefore,  see  that : 

Tube  1  (gr.  1),  added  to  water  1  ounce,  makes  a  1 :  500  or  J  of  1-per-cent 
solution ;  the  strength  and  dose  for  intradermic  injections. 

Tube  1  (gr.  1),  added  to  water  2  ounces,  equals  a  1: 1,000  or  i^(r  of  1 -per- 
cent solution ;  to  he  used  for  injections  into  the  deeper  tissues. 

For  urethra  and  bladder  solutions  ^  of  1-per-cent  strength  is  used.  It,  there- 
fore, follows  that: 

Tubes  5  in  number  (grs.  5),  added  to  2  ounces  of  water,  makes  a  1 :  200  or 
•J-per-cent  solution. 

Generally,  however,  the  tablets  of  cocain  are  used  for  preparing  these  solu- 
tions, especially  in  all  exploratory  and  cystoscopic  work.  Five  ^-grain  cocain 
tablets  to  1  ounce  of  water,  would  make  a  1 :  200  solution,  or  ^  per  cent.  Pow- 
ders of  similar  strength  can  be  used  in  place  of  tubes  or  tab- 
lets in  making  these  solutions. 

Sterilization  of  Cocain  Solutions, — In  the  Squibb's  tul)es, 

the  c(mtents  are  sterile,  and  it  is  simply  necessary  to  break  the 

tube,   letting  the   powder   fall   into   the  sterile  water.      After 

making  solutions  from  tablets  or  powder,  they  should  be  held 

over  a  flame  and  brought  to  a  l>oil  (mce,  as  prolonged  lK)iling 

weakens  the  solution.     The  solution  should  be  freshlv  made  be- 

fore  operating,  as  cocain  solutions  spoil  quickly.     Each  powder 

of  cocain  can  contain  incorporated  in  it  the  proportion  of  salt 

sufficient  to  make  a  solution,  corresponding  to  1   grain 

of  cocain  in  an  ounce  of  normal  salt  solution  for  a  ^-of-l- 

per-cent  solution,  or  by  adding  .5  grains  to  2  ounces  of 

water  a  1 :  200  solution  will  be  obtained. 

The  syringe  used  for  intradermic  and  deeper  injec- 
tions is  one  holding  either  5  c.c.  or  10  c.c.  of  the  solu- 
ti<m.  The  barrel  and  piston  are  both  made  of  glass. 
Both  the  syringe  and  needles  are  sterilized  by  lx)iling.  The  syringe  with  a 
finger  brace  is  preferable.  The  needle  and  syringe  should  have  a  simple  socket 
joint.  For  infiltration  work,  needles  bent  at  right  angles  to  the  barrels  are 
useful  (Fig.  261). 

Technique  of  Injection:  Intradermic  and  Suhdermic. — The  syringe  should 
be  held  with  the  thumb  on  the  piston,  and  the  first  and  second  fingers  should  be 


Fio.  261. —  Strinoe  por 
Local  Anehthesia. 
Needle  Ixmt  at  right 
angles. 
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on  the  cross  piece  of  the  barrel.  (See  Fig.  262.)  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
pressure  is  used  only  in  the  axis  of  the  instrument  with  a  free  wrist,  so  as 
not  to  break  the  needle. 

A  method  at  our  disposal  for  incising  or  excising  diseased,  inflamed  or 
suppurating  tissues  is,  first,  to  isolate  this  area  by  surrounding  it  with  an  anes- 


FiQ.  262.^Method  op  Holding  the  Stmnqb. 

thetized  region  carefully  mapped  out; 
second,  to  anesthetize  a  strip  of  skin 
and  then  gradually  work  deeper,  to 
render  anesthetic  all  the  tissues  to  Ix) 
included  in  the  field  of  operation. 

The  first  principle  to  be  observed 
is  that  the  needle  should  not  be  pushed 
forward  or  reintroduced,  save  through 

an  alreadv  anesthetized  field. 

« 

The  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue 
is  best  anesthetized  by  the  following 
method  (Fig.  268).  The  needle  is 
pushed  into  the  skin   (not  subcutane- 

ously)  just  far  enough  to  cover  the  beveled  point.  Then  a  little  pressure  is  ap- 
plied to  the  piston  and  a  small  white  wheal  or  bleb  is  raised  which  renders  the 
skin  anesthetic.  The  needle  is  withdrawn  and  the  point  is  now  reintroduced  at 
the  distal  margin  of  the  bleb  where  a  new  bleb  adjacent  to  the  first  is  made, 
continuing  in  this  way  until  a  strip  of  anesthetized  skin  is  obtained  for  an 
incision. 

If  a  larger  area  of  skin  is  to  be  anesthetized,  we  can  use  a  modification  of 
Keclus  and  Schleich's  infiltration  methods  on  the  ground  that,  if  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  under  an  area  of  skin  be  anesthetized,  the  surface  will  also  be- 
come anesthetic  after  a  few  minutes.  Two  points  at  opposite  sides  of  the  area 
are  marked  on  the  skin  by  raising  blebs  (Fig.  264).     From  these  points,  a 


Fio.  263.  —  Method  op  Making  the  Blebs  in 
Intradermic  Injections.  A  shows  the  punc- 
ture of  the  first  bleb.  The  crosses  (x)  show  the 
introduction  of  the  needle  for  the  succeeding 
blcbe.     Only  the  first  puncture  is  felt. 
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long  needle  is  introduced  in  a  radinttng  ilirt'i'linn  inlo  tlie  siilK-utancnua  i 
sue,  injecting  cocain  always  aliead  of  tlie  needk'  and  following  witL  the 
point  The  diagram  shows  how  tbe  area  is  covered  Biihcntaueously.  After 
a  few  minntea,  the  entire-  skin  surface  over 
this  area  is  anesthetized,  which  ia  espe- 
cially applicable  in  excising  ulcerated  or 
diseased  lesions  of  the  skin,  and  in  obtain- 
ing skin  grafts.  Other  forms,  aa  the  oval 
or  the  diamond,  can  he  injected  in  a  simi- 
lar way,  depending  on  tlie  shape  and  loca- 
tion of  the  area  to  bo  operated. 

When  it  is  desired  to  cocainize  ft  sec- 
tion of  skin  and  a  mass  of  tissue  beneath 
it,    the    oval    or    diamond    may    tirst    be 


Upon.     NudiIkts  1  on 

at  which  the  needliiB  luv  luiniuuBfo  111  ra-       _,         i       .1     .  1  -   i_    -.    ■      .1  u.    .L    ..    i.i_ 

diuting  liiioH.  the  depth  to  which  it  is  thought  that  the 

operation  will  extend,  and  while  proceed- 
ing with  the  operation,  an  injection  can  be  made  from  time  to  time  into  the 
deeper  tiasnes  to  be  invaded.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  1:500  solution  ia 
used  intradermically  and  1 :  1,000  siibdermically. 

The  operations  that  are  pei-fonned  under  cocain  are  usually  those  of  a  minor 
type,  although  many  of  a  major  nature  are  equally  successful.  It  is  principally 
indicated  in  circumcision,  meatotouiy,  internal  urethrotomy,  external  urethrot- 
omy, vesical  lithotomy  and  operation  on  any  suppurative  condition  from  the 
external  urinary  meatus  to  the  mouths  of  the  ureters. 

In  kidney  work,  with  the  exception  of  cases  of  perincphritie  abscess,  a  gen- 
eral anesthetic  should  l>e  iise<l.  It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  tbe  parts  sufficiently 
relaxed  under  cocain  anesthesia  to  deliver  a  kidney,  unless  it  is  verv  small  or 
freely  movable.  I  will  take  up  ihe  technique  of  local  cocain  anesthesia  more  in 
detail  under  the  operations  in  which  it  is  u.«ed. 

Cocain  I'oisoning.—Cwain  [xjisoning  is  usually  manifested  suddenly  by  un 
attack  of  vertigo.  Often  there  is  a  partial  or  actual  collapse,  irregidar,  weak  or 
fluttering  pulse,  and  cold  perspiration  on  the  surface  of  the  Ix'dy.  The  attack 
may  be  followed  or  accompanied  by  vomiting;  sometimes  syncope  occiira  and 
may  last  for  a  few  minutes. 

lu  a  certain  class  of  cases,  there  is  a  feeling  of  excitation,  the  result  of  irrita- 
tion by  the  drug  of  the  brain  cortex.  It  resembles  somewhat  the  period  of 
excitement  of  chloroform  aiioslhesia,  excepting  that  eniiseiousness  is  not  so 
deeply  affected.  The  patient  becomes  excited,  noisy,  laiigbiiig  and  chattering 
in  incoherent  delirium.  There  is  frequently  dryness  of  the  thronf,  a  heavy 
feeling  over  the  heart  and  disturbances  of  sensation,  as  a  tingling  or  numbness 
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of  the  limbs,  or  the  loss  of  sense  of  sight  or  hearing.  The  pupils  may  become 
widely  dilated  and  insensible  to  light.  Sometimes  there  is  twitching  of  the 
muscles,  or  loss  of  reflexes,  while  in  fatal  eases  there  is  usually  coma  and  death 
due  to  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  system. 

Preventive  and  Palliative  Treatment  of  Cocain  Poisoning. — We  should 
always  be  on  our  guard  against  poisoning,  as  cases  have  been  reported  in  which 
slightly  over  one  grain  used  hypodermically  or  injected  into  the  serous  and 
mucous  cavities  has  proved  fatal.  The  following  precautions  are  recommended 
by  Reclus : 

The  patient  should  He  horizontally  while  being  cocainized  and  should  re- 
main in  this  position  from  twenty  minutes  to  three  hours,  according  to  the  grav- 
ity of  the  case.  Before  the  injections  are  made,  the  part  should  be  compressed 
by  a  band  above  the  locality  to  he  anesthetized,  and  this  compression  should  con- 
tinue for  a  half  hour  after  the  oi)eration. 

If  symptoms  of  cocain  poisoning  come  on  at  any  time,  the  patient  should 
be  made  to  lie  flat;  the  heart  should  he  stimulated  by  injections  of  strychnin, 
digitalis  or  atropin,  one  or  all,  according  to  the  pulse;  besides  which,  friction  of 
the  body  and  the  extremities  should  be  resorted  to.  Artificial  respiration  may 
be  needed  if  breathing  threatens  to  stop.  Drops  of  amyl  nitrate  should  be  imme- 
diately used  if  at  hand.  In  case  the  trouble  is  due  to  a  solution  in  the  bladder, 
the  viscus  should  be  emptied  and  washed  with  saline  solution.  If  there  are  con- 
vulsions, ether  inhalations  are  indicated. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  in  all  uncomplicated  cases  of  urethral  surgery 
and  in  cases  of  vesical  calculus,  cocain  can  be  used ;  but  it  is  important  to  have 
an  assistant  to  give  the  injections  and  infiltrations,  who  is  accustomed  to  the  tech- 
nique of  the  administration.  For  prostatectomies,  extirpation  of  vesical  tumors, 
nephrotomies  and  nephrectomies,  it  is  important  to  have  a  special  anesthetist  of 
the  highest  possible  grade  if  the  operator  desires  to  feel  at  ease  during  the  oper- 
ation, as  in  that  latter  group  of  cases  in  my  practice,  the  hemorrhages  are  often 
alarming. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

DISEASES  OF  METABOLISM 

URICACroEMIA 

Uricacidemia  is  the  condition  in  which  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood 
is  characterized  by  various  nervous  symptoms  and  frequently  by  the  local 
phenomena  known  as  gout. 

This  does  not  mean  that  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  as  shown  by 
its  analysis  indicates  the  uric-acid  diathesis  or  gout,  as  is  supposed  by  many. 
These  conditions  are  the  result  of  uric  acid  retained  in  the  blood  and  tissues, 
and  not  of  that  eliminated  with  the  urine.  It  may  be  said,  and  at  times  it  is 
no  doubt  true,  that  the  amount  of  uric  acid  and  urates  contained  in  the  urine 
is  in  proportion  to  that  retained  in  the  body. 

The  formation  of  uric  acid  in  the  body  and  its  role  in  disease  are  still  sub- 
jects of  discussion.  Formerly  it  was  thought  that  uric  acid  was  a  product  of 
nitrogenous  changes,  an  intermediate  between  the  foodstuffs  and  the  final 
product  of  urea.  It  is  thought  at  present  that  uric  acid  is  formed  by  oxidation 
of  nucleic  acid  and  that  foods  rich  in  nuclei,  such  as  meats,  give  rise  to  its 
formation  and  elimination  in  large  quantities.  It  is  impossible  to  know,  how- 
ever, whether  or  not  uric  acid  is  also  derived  from  some  other  constituent  of 
the  food.  Excessive  accumulation  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  and  tissues  is  more 
frequently  the  result  of  imperfect  elimination  than  of  increased  formation. 
Uric  acid  is  a  very  insoluble  substance  and  a  slight  decrease  in  the  alkalinity 
of  the  blood  may  cause  its  retention  and  accumulation  in  the  tissues.  We  hold 
at  present  that  uric  acid  is  not  formed  in  the  kidney,  but  in  the  tissues,  in  the 
liver  and  in  the  spleen. 

The  normal  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  is  from  0.4  to  0.52  grams  (6 
to  8  grains)  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  proportion  of  uric  acid  to  urea  is  as  1  to  45. 

A  deposit  of  uric  acid  and  urates  in  the  urine  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
an  excess  of  uric  acid.  Such  a  deposit  may  occur  on  cooling,  as  the  result  of 
acid  fermentation.  Urines  of  high  acidity  may  dep<^)sit  uric  acid,  irresj)ective 
of  the  absolute  quantity  of  the  latter  in  the  specimen.  Whether  uric  acid  is 
really  increased  or  not,  w^e  can  only  know  by  quantitative  analysis. 

Uric  acid  is  increased  in  the  urine  by  an  abundant  meat  diet,  containing 
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much  nuclear  substance  and  by  a  sedentary  life,  often  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee, 
certain  drugs,  as  the  salicylates  and  also  in  the  following  diseases : 

1.  In  acute  fevers  and  in  most  acute  diseases. 

2.  After  an  attack  of  rheumatism  and  gout,  when  normal  elimination  has 
been  reestablished. 

3.  In  diseases  of  the. lungs  and  heart  accompanied  by  diminished  oxida- 
tion (pneumonia,  hydrothorax,  chronic  heart  diseases). 

4.  In  large  abdominal  tumors,  ascites,  respiratory  insufficiency. 
6.  In  diseases  of  the  liver  and  spleen. 

6.  In  pernicious  anemia  and  leukemia,  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  nuclei 
of  the  leucocytes. 

7.  In  diabetes  mellitus. 

Uric  acid  is  diminished  in  the  urine  by  a  vegetable  diet ;  after  a  diet  of  milk, 
eggs  and  dairy  products ;  after  eating  cherries  and  similar  fruits. 

It  is  also  diminished  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  kidney  and  in  other  condi- 
tions, with  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  urea ;  in  gout,  during  acute  attacks  and 
in  chronic  wasting  diseases. 

Symptoms. — Uricacidemia  is  clinically  characterized  by  a  certain  group  of 
symptoms,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  gouty  state. 

Heredity  plays  an  important  part,  and  in  many  families  various  manifesta- 
tions may  be  of  frequent  occurrence. 

In  addition  to  attacks  of  gout  proper,  a  tendency  to  uric-acid  diathesis  may 
l)e  responsible  for  more  or  less  frequent  attacks  of  headaches,  neuralgias,  sciatica, 
biliousness,  affections  of  the  skin,  such  as  eczema,  etc. 

Later  in  life,  after  the  prevalence  for  many  years  of  uricacidemia,  the 
more  serious  results  of  the  disorder  become  evident.  Arteriosclerosis  frequently 
develops,  leading  to  a  fatal  termination  by  nephritis,  apoplexy,  or  aneurysm. 

The  presence  in  the  urine  of  an  excessive  amount  of  uric  acid  in  crystalline 
form  often  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  genito-urinary  tract  and  always  renders  the 
patient  liable  to  renal  or  vesical  calculus. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  uricacidemia,  the  fact  that  gluttony  and 
errors  in  diet  are  the  most  frequent  etiologic  factors  must  be  constantly  kept  in 
mind.  The  daily  an\oimt  of  meat  and  fat-producing  foods  must  be  reduced,  and 
a  vegetable  diet  substituted.  Alcohol  must  be  interdicted  altogether.  Elimina- 
tion should  be  favored  by  the  free  use  of  mineral  waters,  such  as  ApoUinaris, 
Vichy,  Selters,  as  well  as  by  gymnastics  and  outdoor  exercise. 

The  long  list  of  useful  therapeutic  agents  includes  the  lithium  salts,  col- 
chicum,  uricidin,  piperazin,  the  salicylates,  etc. 

URIC-ACID    DIET 

Avoid. — Bisque,  cream  and  tomato  soup;  corned,  dried,  smoked,  canned, 
preserved  or  fried  meats  or  fish.     Tongue,  ham,  veal,  pork,  turkey,  beef,  lob- 
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sters  and  crabs.  Highly  spiced  sauces  and  peppers.  Hot  rolls,  cakes  of  all 
kinds ;  all  cereals,  as  oatmeal,  hominy,  etc. ;  sirups,  sweets  of  all  kinds ;  every- 
thing made  from  com;  potatoes,  or  vegetables  rich  in  sugar,  as  beets.  (Just  suf- 
ficient sugar  to  sweeten  coffee  can  be  used. )     Strawberries,  bananas  and  melons. 

Spirits — brandy,  whisky,  gin  and  rum;  good  whisky  is  the  least  injurious, 
taken  with  meals  and  well  diluted  with  water.  One  or  two  Scotch  whiskies  a 
day,  well  diluted,  can  be  taken  with  meals  or  after  them,  if  the  patient  is  below 
par;  or  a  glass  of  claret  with  the  meal.  Heavy  wines,  also  champagne,  Bur- 
gundy, beers  and  ales. 

May  Eat. — Oysters  and  clams,  consomme  and  thin  soups  (without  tomato), 
fish,  beef,  lamb  and  chicken,  roasted,  boiled  or  broiled,  never  fried.  Salads 
of  lettuce,  romaine  and  chicory,  with  French  dressing,  consisting  of  four  parts 
of  oil  to  one  of  Tarragon  vinegar,  salt  and  white  pepper.  Dry  toast  and  light, 
unsweetened,  dry  bread.  Green  string  beans  and  peas;  spinach  occasionally; 
cauliflower  and  Brussels  sprouts,  if  they  can  be  digested.  Apple  at  lunch  and 
grape  fruit  for  breakfast,  without  sugar,  are  the  least  harmful,  although  no 
fruits  are  necessary.     Lemon  is  the  least  harmful. 

N.  B. — No  tea.     Coffee  with  hot  milk  for  breakfast. 

Water  Diet, — One  glass  of  water  on  arising;  one  glass  at  lunch;  one  glass 
at  dinner ;  one  between  meals ;  one  on  retiring.  Small  cup  of  mild,  black  coffee 
may  be  taken  after  lunch  or  dinner. 

Dietaries. — The  following  is  the  dietary  which  Sir  H.  Thompson  recom- 
mends in  calculous  affections: 

"  Fish  in  all  forms,  except  those  containing  much  fatty  matter — i.  e.,  her- 
rings, mackerel,  eels  and  the  thin  part  of  salmon.  Game  in  all  forms. 
Poultry.  Lean  meat  in  moderate  quantity.  Preparations  of  gelatin,  savory 
jelly,  or  jelly  agreeably  flavored,  but  unsweetened.  Butter  in  moderation  (this 
is  the  only  direct  form  of  fat  admitted,  fat  in  some  form  being  necessary).  An 
egg  or  two  on  account  of  their  usefulness  in  all  cooking  operations.  (The  ob- 
jection to  eggs  applies  only  to  the  yolks.)  Milk  in  strict  moderation,  and  only 
with  tea,  coffee  or  cocoa.  It  is  very  undesirable  and  noxious  in  large  quantity, 
as  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  fat  and  sugar,  and  its  casein  is  digested  with 
difficulty.  It  is  less  objectionable  when  thoroughly  skimmed.  Well-made  whole- 
meal bread.  Oatmeal.  Pearl  barley.  Macaroni  and  other  Italian  pastes. 
Some  coarse  meal  is  needed  to  act  as  an  aperient  and  prevent  constipation. 
Whole-meal  bread  is  improved  in  flavor  and  texture  by  an  admixture  of  fine 
(not  coarse)  Scotch  oatmeal,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  quarter  to  one  third 
of  the  wheat  meal  employed. 

**  Dry  haricots  and  lentils  are  most  nutritive  vegetables,  and  should  he 
taken  made  into  purees.  They  are  digested  with  ease  and  contain  much  nutri- 
tious matter.     Rice,  sago,  tapioca  and  arrowroot  are  all  useful  if  treated  as 
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savory  dishes,  and  not  as  sweets.  Fresh  green  vegetables  are  especially  good. 
Fresh  green  peas  and  broad  beans,  well  masticated.  Light  salads  are  permis- 
sible to  persons  who  digest  them  easily,  but  they  must  not  be  taken  by  those 
who  digest  them  with  difficulty.  Celery,  sea  kale,  asparagus,  tomatoes,  potatoes 
and  artichokes  are  all  permitted;  so  also  are  apples,  roasted  or  baked,  without 
added  sugar. 

"  The  following  are  to  be  avoided :  Rhubarb,  gooseberries,  currants,  strawber- 
ries, raspberries,  grapes,  plums,  pears  and  all  sweet  fruit,  fresh  or  preserved. 
Saccharin  may  be  substituted  for  sugar." 

INDICANURIA 

The  urine  often  contains  substances,  not  necessarily  indicative  of  very  great 
departures  from  health,  but  rather  to  be  considered  as  danger  signals,  not  to 
be  ignored  altogether.  Thus,  it  may  contain  those  known  as  chromogens, 
that  is  to  say,  bodies  which  do  not  of  themselves  color  the  urine,  but  subse- 
quently develop  a  characteristic  color  under  special  conditions,  either  on  stand- 
ing or  on  the  addition  of  agents  that  cause  oxidation. 

Indican  may  be  defined  as  the  chromogen  of  indigo  blue.  It  arises  from 
the  absorption  on  the  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  parent  substance,  indol, 
w^hich  itself  results  from  the  decomposition  of  proteids. 

In  the  human  intestine  in  health,  indol  is  formed  in  small  amounts.  It  is  one 
of  the  products  of  the  bacterial  putrefaction  of  albuminous  compounds,  and  is 
physiologically  increased  on  a  diet  rich  in  meats  or  animal  food,  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  proteid.  The  indol  thus  absorbed  by  the  intestine  becomes  in  the 
tissues  through  oxidation  a  new  substance,  indoxyl,  which  is  excreted  in  the  urine, 
as  a  rule  in  conjugation  with  sulphuric  acid — as  indoxyl-sodium  or  potassium 
sulphate — and  also  it  is  found  in  small  proportion  as  indoxyl-glycuronic  acid. 

Pathological  Indicanuria. — The  clinical  importance  of  the  presence  of  a 
large  proportion  of  indican  in  the  urine  has  been  exaggerated  by  some,  but  is 
more  apt  to  be  underrated.  Its  significance  in  the  light  of  recent  researches  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  It  affords  valuable  evidence  of  excessive  proteid  decom- 
position in  the  presence  of  bacteria ;  these  are  the  agents  of  processes  of  putre- 
faction that  lead  to  disturbances  in  the  liver,  to  the  various  forms  of  gastritis, 
to  constipation  and  diarrhea  and  those  processes  of  putrefaction  and  fermenta- 
tion gathered  loosely  into  the  general  idea  of  "  toxemia  and  autointoxication." 

Experience  shows  that  an  increased  output  of  indican  is  observed  in  cases 
of  intestinal  obstruction,  associated  with  atony  and  with  a  deficiency  of  acid  in 
the  gastric  juice,  and  in  not  a  few  intestinal  disorders  dependent  on  a  dimin- 
ished flow  of  bile.  According  to  Simon,  the  deficiency  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  stomach  is  intimately  associated  with  the  development  of  indican.  Thus, 
indicanuria  occurs  frequently  in  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  in  subacute  and 
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chronic  gastritis  and  in  those  forms  of  dyspepsia  where  the  motor  power  of 
the  stomach  is  impaired.     It  is  also  present  in  typhoid  fever. 

Examples  of  excessive  albuminous  putrefaction  and  of  the  bacterial  activ- 
ity leading  to  the  formation  of  large  amounts  of  indican  in  conditions  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere  than  in  the  alimentary  tract,  are  afforded  by  cases  of  putrid 
empyema,  fetid  bronchitis  and  pulmonary  gangrene,  the  importance  of  which 
has  been  fully  set  forth  by  Von  Jaksch. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  indicanuria  are  various,  and  are  in  many 
cases  difficult  to  trace  to  their  true  relation  with  the  output  of  indol. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  indicanuria  is  commonly  associated  with  gas- 
tro-intestinal  disorders  marked  by  flatulence — the  sign  of  bacterial  growth — 
and  of  the  nondigestion  of  fats,  prominently  disclosed  by  alternating  attacks  of 
constipation  and  diarrhea.  A  long  train  of  symptoms,  nervous,  hepatic  and 
renal,  take  their  origin  in  putrefying  processes  in  the  intestine,  which  at  the 
same  time  give  rise  to  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  indigo-yielding  substances. 
It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  the  urine  for  indican  whenever  the 
signs  of  gall-stone  disease  appear,  whenever  there  is  pain  or  colic,  or  jaundice ; 
and  though  the  mere  presence  of  indican  should  not  be  regarded  as  pathogenic,  it 
gives  a  clew  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  treatment.  Thus,  a  furred  tongue, 
injected  eye,  loss  of  appetite,  headache,  torpor,  both  mental  and  bodily,  tender- 
ness over  the  liver  and  abdomen,  may  occur  without  indicanuria,  but  they  may 
just  as  well  coexist  with  it,  and  such  signs  should  lead  us  to  examine  the  urine. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  indicanuria  consists  of  those  remedies  which 
are  intestinal  antiseptics  and  those  wliieh  stimulate  bile  secretion.  No  single 
drug  should  be  used  continuously,  more  benefit  being  derived  by  using  different 
members  of  these  groups  from  time  to  time. 

Salol  is  the  most  frecjuently  used  and  is  given  in  doses  of  from  3  to  5  grains 
three  times  a  day  after  meals,  either  in  tablets  or  capsules. 

Beta-naphthol  and  naphthalene  come  next  in  efficiency  and  are  given  in  doses 
of  2  to  5  grains  in  capsules  three  times  a  day,  after  meals.  Sodium  iodid  is  use- 
ful in  cases  in  which  there  are  accompanying  nervous  symptoms,  10  to  15  grains 
in  solution  being  given  three  times  a  day  after  meals.  Sodium  benzoate  is  also 
valuable  as  a  remedy  and  is  given  in  doses  of  10  to  20  grains  in  capsules  or  solu- 
ticm  after  meals.  In  cases  of  hyperacidity  due  to  intestinal  fermentation, 
sodium  bicarl)onate  is  of  value,  10  to  30  grains  Inking  given  in  solution  or  capsule 
after  each  meal.  Of  the  remedies  used  when  fermentation  or  putrefaction  is 
due  to  an  insufficient  flow  of  bile,  the  glycholate  and  taurocholate  of  sodium 
are  useful.  They  may  be  given  in  ca})sules,  3  to  4  grains  in  a  capsule,  after 
meals,  or  every  three  to  four  hours  during  the  day.  Phenolphthalein  has  of 
late  been  used  when  indicanuria  is  associated  with  constipaticm,  as  it  acts  as  a 
cholagogue  and  laxative.  It  is  given  in  capsules  or  tablets,  in  doses  of  from  5  to 
30  grains,  before  retiring. 
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OXALURIA 


Oxaluria  means  the  presence  of  an  excessive  amount  of  oxalate  of  calcium 
in  the  urine.  When  found  occasionally  in  moderate  quantity,  these  crystals  are 
of  no  clinical  significance,  as  they  may  appear  under  normal  conditions  after 
eating  fruits  and  vegetables  containing  comparatively  large  amounts  of  oxalic 
acid,  such  as  rhubarb,  tomatoes,  spinach,  cabbage,  turnips  and  sorrel. 

Oxalic  acid  is  a  product  that  is  formed  as  an  intermediate  step  in  the  com- 
bustion process,  and  comes  between  urea  and  uric  acid  in  the  series.  It  is  found 
in  very  small  quantities  in  normal  urine  in  the^  form  of  calcium  oxalate,  but  it  is 
contained  in  normal  specimens  occasionally  only,  after  the  urine  has  been  left 
standing  for  a  time. 

Urine  containing  numerous  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  for  any  length  of 
time  is  not  the  urine  of  a  healthy  individual,  and  the  condition  is  one  that 
should  be  treated. 

Oxaluria  is  merely  a  symptom  pointing  to  a  debilitated  condition  of  the 
system.  Of  the  cause  of  this  condition,  little  is  known.  Generally,  oxaluria  is 
associated  with  conditions  of  nervous  debility,  perhaps  especially  often  with 
those  arising  from  sexual  excesses.  This  is  so  frequently  the  case,  that  one 
should  always  be  on  the  lookout  for  spermatozoa,  if,  in  examining  the  urine  of 
a  nervous  individual,  calcium  oxalate  is  found. 

Oxaluria  may  also  give  rise  to  local  irritation  in  the  genito-urinary  tract 
When  the  crystals  are  formed  in  the  kidney  as  they  very  frequently  are,  their 
passage  through  the  kidney  tubules,  pelvis  and  ureters  may  give  rise  to  lumbar 
pains  or  hematuria,  or  the  crystals  may  collect  around  epithelial  cells  and  mucus 
and  form  into  concretions  in  the  kidney  or  renal  pelvis,  causing  renal  colic,  or 
they  may  irritate  the  bladder  and  urethra,  bringing  on  frequency  of  urination. 

The  urine  in  cases  of  pronounced  oxaluria  is  of  high  specific  gravity,  often 
reaching  1.040.  Even  w^ien  there  are  no  subjective  symptoms  of  irritation,  the 
microscopic  examination  usually  shows  the  presence  of  red  blood  corpuscles, 
mucus  and  epithelia. 

Treatment. — Regulation  of  the  diet,  and  exercise,  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. 

The  diet  indicated  should  be  one  that  limits  the  amounts  of  all  articles  con- 
taining large  amounts  of  oxalic  acid.  Water,  weak  coffee  and  tea  are  the  most 
suitable  drinks.  Alcoholic  beverages  are  not  especially  forbidden,  but  should 
be  taken  in  moderation. 

In  order  to  dilute  the  urine,  the  patient  should  drink  water  freely.  The 
carbonated  alkaline  waters,  such  as  Apollinaris,  are  especially  useful.  Many 
authors,  as  Klemj)erer,  Tritchler  and  others  favor  the  bitter  waters  containing 
magnesia,  such  as  Friedrichshall,  Ilunyadi,  etc. 

Some  cases  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  administration  of  nitromuriatic  acid. 
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DIET    IN    OXALUEIA 

From  the  following  list  of  foods,  a  diet  suitable  for  patients  having  oxaluria 
may  be  selected: — • 

Foods  Permitted. — Clams  and  oysters,  consomme  and  thin  soups  without 
tomatoes,  all  kinds  of  meat  and  fish  (baked,  boiled  or  broiled),  stale  bread  and 
toast.  Vegetables:  Fresh  string  and  lima  beans,  green  peas,  lettuce,  chicory  and 
romaine  salads;  later  on,  Brussels  sprouts  and  cauliflower  may  be  added. 
Fruits:  Apples  are  for  lunch,  peaches  or  grape  fruit  without  sugar  are  tlie  least 
harmful  for  breakfast  in  moderation.  Cereals:  Oatmeal,  well  cooked,  may  be 
taken  in  small  quantities. 

Foods  Forbidden. — All  vegetables  not  mentioned  in  foregoing  list;  espe- 
cially injurious  are  potatoes,  tomatoes,  spinach,  rhubarb,  beets,  turnips,  dried 
beans.  Fruits:  Strawberries,  plums,  figs.  All  sweets  are  interdicted.  Meatus: 
All  glands  such  as  pancreas,  thymus,  liver  and  kidneys,  on  account  of  the  many 
nucleins  contained  therein. 

EXTRA    DIET    IN    OXALURIA 

A  More  Illyid  Diet  Coveriny  a  Lonrjer  Period 

FiKST  Wkkk. — As  purely  nitrogenous  as  possible,  may  take  milk,  meat 
(boiled,  broiled  or  roasted),  fish,  eggs  once  a  day.  Nothing  fried,  pickled, 
salt(»d  or  canned,  or  preserved  in  any  way.  Should  drink  pure  water^  at 
least  three  quarts  a  day.  Xothing  to  be  taken  except  those  things  men- 
tioned. 

Second  Week. — To  al)ove  may  be  added  cucumbers,  celery,  lettuce  and 
asparagus. 

Third  Week. — To  above  may  be  added  raw  oysters,  oyster  broth,  (jreen 
peas,  siring  beans,  any  broth  or  variety  of  clear  soup. 

Fourth  Week. — Grape  fruit,  lemons  and  cauliflower  may  be  added,  pears, 
peaches,  baked  apples,  grapes  in  moderation,  melons,  well-cooked  oatmeal  in 
small  amount  and  well-toasted  or  stale  wheat  bread. 

Interdicted. — Potatoes,  spinach,  rhubarb,  beets,  turnips,  dried  beans,  to- 
matoes, strawberries,  plums,  figs,  or  sweets  added  to  the  above. 


DIABETES  AND  GLYCOSURIA 

General  Consideration 

Diabetes  and  glycosuria  are  discussed  together  in  this  chaj)ter  because  they 
are  so  frequently  confused  wnth  one  another,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  diabetes 
niellitus,  glycosuria  is  present. 
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Diabetes. — Diabetes  is  a  disorder  of  the  body  metabolism,  characterized  by 
the  passing  of  excessive  quantities  of  urine.  There  are  two  forms  of  diabetes: 
Diabetes  mellitus  and  diabetes  insipidus. 

Diabetes  mellitus  is  the  most  important  form.  In  addition  to  the  polyuria 
and  the  intense  thirst  which  characterizes  both  forms  of  diabetes,  we  have  here 
the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  When  diabetes  is  spoken  of  without  quali- 
fication, this  form  is  usually  referred  to. 

Diabetes  insipidus  is  a  name  applied  to  that  form  of  diabetes  which  is 
characterized  by  the  passage  of  abnormally  large  quantities  of  normal  urine  of 
low  specific  gravity,  and  by  intense  thirst. 

Olycosuria. — Glycosuria  means  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  from  any 
cause,  in  excess  of  0.1  i)er  cent. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  glycosuria:  (1)  The  alimentary,  (2)  the  toxic, 
(3)  the  diabetic. 

Alimentary  glycosxiria  occurs  in  healthy  individuals  in  certain  disturbed 
conditions  of  digestion  and  elimination ;  also  in  diseases  of  the  liver  and  of  the 
brain,  esjx)cially  when  the  latter  aflFects  the  fourth  ventricle ;  in  goiter  and  after 
injuries.  Alimentary  glycosuria  may  occur  after  the  ingestion  of  large  amounts 
of  starch. 

Toxic  glycosuria  occurs  in  fevers,  after  drinking  large  amounts  of  alcohol 
and  after  poisoning  w-ith  lead,  phosphorus,  mori)hin,  atropin,  chloral,  amyl 
nitrite,  acetone,  carbon  dioxid,  curare  and  strychnin. 

Phloridzin  glycosuria  should  be  classed  under  toxic  glycosuria.  Although 
phloridzin  is  a  glucosid,  the  amount  of  sugar  passed  after  its  administration  is 
too  great  to  be  accoimted  for  by  that  derivable  from  the  drug.  Phloretin,  which 
is  a  derivative  from  phloridzin,  is  free  from  sugar  and  produces  the  same  result. 

Diabetic  glycosuria  constitutes  the  disease  known  as  diabetes  mellitus. 

Diabetes  Mellitus 

Pathology  and  Etiology. — The  pathology  and  etiology  of  diabetes,  like 
those  of  other  disorders  of  metabolism,  has  not  been  definitely  determined.  The 
glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  is  deranged,  and  an  excess  of  sugar  passes  into 
the  blood  and  is  eliminated  with  the  urine.  The  bulk  of  the  sugar  thus  passed 
is  derived  from  the  carbohydrates  in  the  food ;  in  severe  cases,  a  certain  amount 
of  the  sugar  seems  to  be  the  result  of  metabolism  of  the  proteid  constituents  of 
protoplasm. 

The  amount  of  sugar  eliminated  in  diabetes  varies  considerably.  It  ranges 
from  a  mere  trace  up  to  ten  per  cent  and  even  twenty  per  cent ;  average  two  to 
three  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  by  no  means  an  accurate 
index  of  the  severity  of  the  pathological  process. 

The  total  amount  of  urine  passed  also  varies  greatly.     In  mild  cases,  the 
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daily  quantity  may  not  exceed  six  to  eiglit  pints ;  in  severe  eases,  thirty  to  forty 
pints  are  often  passed. 

The  specific  gravity  is  high,  varying  according  to  the  saccharine  contents 
of  the  urine  from  1.025  to  1.060. 

Diabetic  urine  has  a  sweetish  taste  and  aromatic  odor,  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing with  the  amount  of  sugar. 

Symptoms. — The  great  prominent  general  symptom  of  the  disease  is  in- 
tense thirst,  a  large  quantity  of  water  being  required  to  keep  the  sugar  in  solu- 
tion. There  is  also  usually  a  great  craving  for  food ;  in  spite  of  abnormally 
large  quantities  of  nourishment  taken  and  in  spite  of  excellent  digestion,  the 
patient  may  lose  w^eight.  The  skin  is  dry  and  harsh,  the  temperature  frequently 
subnormal,  the  pulse  frequent  and  the  tension  increased. 

Complications. — Serious  complications  are  frequent,  such  as  acute  pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis,  diabetic  tabes,  hypochondriasis,  cataract,  diabetic  retinitis, 
impotence;  nephritis  is  quite  common,  sometimes  due  to  arteriosclerosis,  in 
other  cases  probably  the  result  of  the  strain  on  the  renal  structure  from  the 
continual  passage  of  abnormal  quantities  of  sugar. 

Prognosis. — Recovery  from  true  diabetes  is  very  rare.  In  children,  the  dis- 
ease is  especially  fatal ;  so-called  galloping  cases  are  often  seen  which  carry  the 
young  patient  off  in  a  few  days.  With  advancing  years,  the  disease  runs  a 
slower  course.  During  middle  life,  diabetes  may  exist  for  ten  or  fifteen  years 
before  the  fatal  termination.  In  stout  individuals,  the  prognosis  is  more  favor- 
able than  in  those  of  slighter  build. 

Unless  one  of  the  many  serious  complications,  to  which  the  patient  is  ex- 
posed, sets  in,  the  disease  usually  ends  with  diabetic  coma.  This  condition 
closely  resembles  in  its  onset  uremic  coma  and,  like  it,  is  due  to  the  presence  in 
the  blood  of  some  toxic  agent,  w^iich  in  this  case  is  believed  to  be  acetone. 

Treatment. — The  diet  and  j)ersonal  hygiene  of  the  patient  are  of  prime  im- 
portance. The  patient  should  live  a  quiet  life,  free  from  excitement  and  worry. 
He  must  be  scrupulously  regular  in  his  habits,  taking  a  moderate  amount  of 
exercise  and  bathing  daily  to  promote  a  free  acti(m  of  the  skin.  The  regula- 
tion and  restriction  of  the  diet  is  the  most  essential  part  of  the  treatment.  The 
carbohydrates  in  the  food  should  be  reduced  and  a  carefully  arranged  diet,  with 
due  regard  for  variety,  should  l)e  given.  The  substitution  of  gluten  bread  for 
ordinary  bread  and  saccharin  for  sugar,  should  \ye  a  part  of  the  dietary  regime. 

Among  remedies,  opium  is  the  one  that  has  specific  influence  on  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  Codein  given  in  one-half -grain  doses  three  times  a  day,  gradu- 
ally increasing  to  six  or  eight  grains  during  twenty-four  hours,  will  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  lessen  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine  materially.  As  the 
amount  of  sugar  diminishes,  the  opium  may  be  gradually  withdrawn. 

Among  other  useful  remedies,  we  may  mention  potassium  bromid,  arsenite 
of  bromin,  arsenic,  antipyrin,  the  salicylates,  nitrogly(»erin  and  strychnin. 
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DIKT    LIST 

From  Friedenwald  and  Ruhrah^  "  Diet  in  Health  and  Disease  " 

Foods  Allowed. — Meats,  eggs,  green  vegetables,  fats.  Soups:  Chicken, 
beef,  veal,  mutton,  oyster,  turtle,  terrapin,  clam  broth  (prepared  without  flour). 
Meats:  All  meats,  except  liver.  Gelatin  jellies.  Cheese:  All  varieties,  espe- 
cially cream  cheese.  Fish:  All  fish,  including  oysters,  clams,  terrapin,  lobster, 
shrimp,  salt  fish.  Farinaceous  foods:  Gluten  bread,  cakes,  biscuits  and  por- 
ridges, almond  cakes  and  bread,  soya  bread.  Vegetables:  Green  vegetables, 
spinach,  lettuce,  romaine,  chicory,  sorrel,  kale,  artichokes,  endives,  pickles, 
cucumbers,  cranberries,  truffles,  mushrooms.  Fruits:  All  acid  fruits,  sour  ap- 
ples, sour  cherries,  sour  oranges,  lemons,  grape  fruit,  gooseberries,  red  currants. 
Nuts:  All  sorts  of  oily  nuts,  such  as  cocoanut,  walnuts,  filberts,  almonds,  butter- 
nuts, pecans,  Brazil  nuts.  Fatty  foods:  Cream,  butter,  olive  oil,  cod-liver  oil, 
bone  marrow.  Drinks:  Tea  or  coffee  without  sugar,  alkaline  mineral  waters, 
Khine  wines,  claret.  Burgundy,  brandy,  whisky. 

Foods  Forbidden. — Sugars,  starchy  foods  (rice),  sweets  of  all  kinds,  liver. 
Vegetables:  Potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  peas,  baked  beans,  cauliflower;  also 
sweet  fruits,  such  as  dates,  grapes,  peaches,  prunes,  bananas,  preserves  and  jel- 
lies. Nuts:  Peanuts  and  chestnuts.  Drinks:  Sweet  wines,  cider,  cordials,  beer, 
porter. 

PHOSPHATURIA 

This  is  a  condition  in  which  an  excess  of  phosphates  is  passed  in  the  urine. 
Two  varieties  of  phosphaturia  can  be  distinguished,  the  true  and  the  false.  True 
phosphaturia  depends  ujk)!!  an  absolute  increase  in  the  amount  of  phosphates 
eliminated  in  the  urine  as  determined  by  quantitative  analysis. 

A  mere  deposit  of  phosphates  in  the  urine  immediately  on  voiding  or  on 
standing,  without  a  relative  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  phosphates,  consti- 
tutes false  phosphaturia.  The  clinical  diagnosis  of  true  phosphaturia  can  be 
made  only:  (1)  If  there  is  a  quantitative  excess  of  phosphates  which  is  con- 
stant (the  normal  amount  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  does  not  exceed  three 
and  a  half  to  four  grains).  (2)  If  this  excess  is  not  controlled  by  a  change  of 
diet.  (3)  If  the  deposit  of  phosphates  occurs  immediately  after  voiding  the 
urine. 

Deposits  of  phosphates  in  the  urine  may  occur  within  the  body  in  cases  of 
inflammation  or  suppuration  of  the  urinary  organs,  such  as  cystitis,  pyelitis, 
etc. ;  especially  when  there  is  a  decomposition  of  the  urine  within  the  tract, 
the  result  of  an  obstruction,  as  an  enlarged  prostate  or  a  stricture.  Of  course, 
such  cases  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  called  true  phosphaturia. 

This  form  of  phosphaturia  is  of  special  interest  to  the  genito-urinary  surgeon 
on  account  of  the  frequent  formation  of  calculi  under  these  conditions. 
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The  phosphorus  eliminated  with  the  urine  is  derived  from  two  sources: 
from  the  food  and  from  decomposition  of  the  tissues,  esj^ecially  the  j)hoai)horu3 
containing  proteids,  as  well  as  nuclein  and  lecithin. 

In  the  urine,  the  phosphorus  appears  in  two  forms:  (1)  As  earthy  phos- 
phates— calcium  and  magnesium  phosphates;  (2)  as  alkaline  phosphates — the 
phosphates  of  sodium  and  potassium.  The  alkaline  phosphates  are  more  abun- 
dant, the  proportion  being  about  two  to  one. 

The  earthy  phosphates  are  held  in  solution  in  the  urine  by  the  diacid  sodium 
phosphate,  to  which  the  acidity  of  the  urine  is  due. 

Whenever  the  acidity  of  the  urine  is  neutralized,  either  before  or  after 
voiding,  the  earthy  phosphates  are  precipitated,  but  they  can  readily  be  dis- 
solved by  making  the  urine  acid  again, 

A  vegetable  diet,  by  diminishing  the  acidity  of  the  urine,  will  often  bring 
about  this  apparent  phosphaturia ;  while  a  meat  diet,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
decrease  or  cause  the  disappearance  of  this  precipitate  of  earthy  phosphates  by 
increasing  the  acidity  of  the  urine. 

True  phosphaturia,  that  is,  the  condition  associated  with  a  more  or  less  con- 
stant relative  increase  in  the  amount  of  phot^phorus  eliminated,  must  be  classed 
as  a  disorder  of  metabolism.  According  to  L.  J.  Teissier,  four  forms  of  this 
disease  can  be  distinguished: 

1.  Cases  with  polyuria  and  with  very  pronounced  disturbances  of  the 
nervous  system,  with  or  without  organic  changes  in  the  latter. 

2.  Cases  which  are  from  the  beginning  or  during  the  later  stages  of  the 
disease  associated  with  fatal  affections  of  the  lungs. 

3.  Cases  in  which  phosphaturia  occurs  together  or  alternate  with  glycosuria. 

4.  Cases  which  cannot  be  grouped  under  the  foregoing  divisions  and  which 
alternate  with  oxaluria  and  uricacidemia,  showing  often  also  a  slight  albu- 
minuria and  a  certain  relation  to  gouty  states. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  phosphaturia  requires,  first  of  all,  regulation 
of  the  diet  and  habits  of  living,  whether  the  disorder  belongs  to  the  true  or  false 
variety.  Among  the  remedies  that  have  been  used  successfully  in  the  control  of 
true  phosphaturia,  phosphorus  is  especially  recommended,  also  nux  vomica 
and  arsenic. 

To  control  phosphaturia  of  the  false  variety,  the  conditions  producing  it 
must  be  treated.  There  may  be  decomposition  of  the  urine  in  the  urinary 
tract,  due  to  inflammation  and  obstruction.  Many  cases  of  false  phosphaturia 
simply  require  a  more  liberal  meat  diet ;  others  call  for  mineral  acids  to  cor- 
rect gastric  fermentations  and  disturbances  of  the  digestive  function.  If  the 
phosphaturia  is  accompanied  by  bacteriuria,  urotropin  should  be  given. 

The  diet  list  for  a  case  of  phosphaturia  may  contain  meat,  eggs,  milk, 
cheese,  cereals  and  the  legumes,  whereas  the  ingestion  of  fresh  green  vegetables, 
fruit  and  potatoes,  should  be  restricted. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

METHODS  OF  EXAMINING  THE  KIDNEY 

In  the  cases  that  we  are  called  upon  to  see,  we  are  led  to  suspect  the  pres- 
ence of  a  surgical  disease  of  the  kidney  by  certain  symptoms,  foremost  of  which 
is  a  complaint  of  pain  in  the  loin ;  second,  symptoms  referable  to  urination  or 
the  urine  voided ;  and  third,  constitutional  symptoms. 

Pain  is  the  most  important  of  these  troubles.  It  may  be  slight  in  char- 
acter and  may  be  present  constantly  or  at  intervals,  or  it  may  come  on  as  a  severe 
attack  of  colic  located  in  the  loin  and  extending  down  the  course  of  the  ureter. 

Pain  is  most  common  in  renal  calculus,  especially  after  exertion,  although 
it  is  also  present  in  varying  severity  in  movable  kidney,  tuberculosis  and 
nephralgic  nephritis. 

Frequent  and  painful  urination  is  a  bladder  symptom  and  rarely  occurs  in 
kidney  disease,  excepting  in  renal  tuberculosis  in  cases  in  which  the  disease  has 
invaded  the  bladder.     Polyuria  is  also  a  symptom  of  renal  tuberculosis. 

Hematuria  is  the  symptom  of  renal  disease  which,  next  to  pain,  alarms  a 
patient  the  most  and  is  the  reason  for  the  consultation.  When  hematuria  occurs 
in  a  patient  suffering  from  pain  in  one  loin,  it  leads  us  to  think  of  hematuria 
on  that  side.  Hematuria  is  most  characteristic  of  renal  tumor,  in  which  case 
it  is  spontaneous  and  often  very  severe.  Next  in  order,  it  occurs  in  renal  calcu- 
lus and  tuberculosis. 

Pyuria  in  kidney  cases  means  infection,  as  does  also  fever,  and,  therefore, 
if  either  or  both  of  these  symptoms  occur  in  a  patient  with  pain  in  the  loin,  it 
leads  us  to  think  of  a  septic  kidney.  With  the  history  of  these  symptoms,  we 
must  begin  the  examination  that  will  finally  lead  .to  the  diagnosis  of  the  trouble. 

In  the  examination  of  a  suspected  case  of  surgical  kidney,  several  questions 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  First,  Are  the  kidneys  affected  or  is  the 
trouble  in  some  of  the  other  urinary  organs  ?  Second,  Which  kidney  is  dis- 
eased ?  Is  there  another  kidney  ?  If  there  is.  What  is  its  condition  ?  Third, 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  disease  ?  Fourth,  What  is  the  functional  power  of 
the  diseased  kidney  and  its  mate  ?    Fifth,  Is  an  exploratory  operation  necessary  ? 

No.  1 :  The  Examination  of  the  Urine. — This  is  most  important  when  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  other  findings.  The  presence  of  normal  renal  prod- 
ucts in  the  urine  in  an  increased  amount,  or  of  abnormal  products,  both  point 
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to  a  renal  disturbance.  If  we  find  a  very  large  amount  of  renal  epithelia  thrown 
off,  it  suggests  some  mechanical  irritation  of  the  kidney  or  its  pelvis.  If,  in 
addition  to  this,  there  are  red  blood  cells  and  considerable  mucus  present  in 
the  urine,  the  probabilities  of  renal  irritation  are  much  increased. 

The  presence  of  albumin  and  hyaline  casts  point  either  to  marked  irritation 
of  the  kidney  or  to  disease.  If  these  casts  are  granular  and  epithelial  as  well 
as  hyaline,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  more  severe  process,  a  nephritis, 
exists.  If  crystals  are  present  in  masses  of  mucus  or  casts,  we  are  led  to  think 
of  the  probabilities  of  stone.  If,  in  addition,  pus  is  detected,  the  indications  are 
that  there  is  an  infection  of  the  pelvis ;  and  if  pus  casts  are  also  found,  it  is 
evidence  that  the  parenchyma  is  also  infected. 

An  increased  amount  of  urine,  of  low  specific  gravity,  leads  us  to  think  of 
tuberculosis,  which  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  would  confirm.  Atypical 
cells,  tumor  fragments  and  the  presence  of  connective  tissue  lead  us  to  think 
of  tumor.  Blood  in  the  urine  in  coimection  with  abnormal  renal  products, 
suggests  tumor,  stone,  tuberculosis  or  hemorrhagic  nephritis. 

While  the  urinary  findings  in  a  large  percentage  of  kidney  cases  give  us  the 
most  reliable  data  upon  which  to  base  a  correct  diagnosis,  they  are  frequently 
but  the  first  incentive  to  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  case  and  only  acquire 
a  definite  significance  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  results  of  other 
methods  of  examination. 

We  will  assume  that,  from  the  urinary  findings,  we  have  decided  on  the 
presence  of  kidney  disease  of  a  surgical  nature  and  are  now  desirous  of  locating 
the  trouble.  To  confirm  the  diagnosis  thoroughly,  a  further  examination  should 
include  the  following  steps  in  the  order  given : 

No.  2:  In  which  kidney  is  the  disease  located  ?  Is  there  another  kidnev,  and 
if  so,  is  it  normal  or  abnormal  ? 

External  physical  examination,  including: 
(a)   Inspection,  palpation  and  percussion. 
(6)  Cystoscopy, 
(c)   Ureteral  catheterization. 

No.  3:  What  is  the  nature  of  the  disease? 

(a)  Kadiography. 

(b)  Guinea-pig  inoculation. 

No.  Jf:  What  is  the  function  of  the  diseased  kidney  and  its  mate? 

(a)   Cryoscopy. 

(6)  Injections  of  methylene  blue. 

{c)   Phloridzin  injections. 

No.  5:  Is  an  exploratory  incision  necessary? 
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No.  2 :  In  which  Kidney  is  the  disease  located?  Is  there  another  kidney, 
and  if  so,  is  it  secreting?    If  it  is  secreting  is  the  urine  normal  or  abnormal? 

(a)   Inspection,  Palpation  and  Percussion. 

Inspection  sometimes  shows  a  bulging  in  the  loins  and  recalls  to  our  minds 
the  possibility  of  hydronephrosis,  pyonephrosis,  tumor  of  the  kidney,  perinephri- 
tic  abscess,  or  rupture  of  the  kidney.  A  bulging  on  one  side  of  the  umbilicus 
would  point  to  a  movable  kidney.  Very  little,  however,  is  learned  by  in- 
spection. 

Palpation  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  most  important  method  of  examination, 
as  by  this  means  we  notice  undue  mobility  in  movable  kidney,  and  enlargement 
wlien  tumor,  hydronephrosis,  pyonephrosis,  pyelo-nephritis,  perinephritic  abscess 
or  a  cyst  is  present.  By  palpation,  tenderness  is  also  discerned,  indicating  a 
congestion  of  the  kidney,  or  inflammation,  as  pyelitis,  pyelo-nephritis  and  pyo- 
nephrosis. A  normal  kidney  in  its  normal  position  cannot  be  felt  through  the 
abdominal  wall. 

Methods  of  Palpating  the  Kidney, — The  kidney  is  usually  palpated  in  one 
of  three  ways :  With  the  patient  lying  on  tlie  back  with  the  knees  flexed ;  in  a 
sitting  posture;  or  lying  on  the  healthy  side.  (See  chapter  on  Examination  of 
Patients,  Figs.  233,  234  and  235.) 

Palpation  with  one  hand  will  sometimes  show  us  a  movable  kidney  or  one 
tliat  is  enlarged.  Tlie  bimanual  method  is,  however,  tlie  most  practical  and 
gives  us  a  better  idea  of  its  size,  consistence,  mobility  and  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  renal  tenderness. 

When  the  patient  is  examined  lying  flat  on  the  back  with  the  knees  flexed, 
t!ie  examiner  stands  on  the  side  to  be  explored,  facing  the  patient.  If  the  right 
side  is  to  be  examined,  the  right  hand  is  on  the  front  of  the  abdomen  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  rectus  abdominis  muscle  and  the  left  hand  is  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  erector  spina*,  just  below  the  twelfth  rib. 

The  patient  is  directed  to  inspire  and  expire  deeply  and,  during  the  moment 
of  relaxation  when  the  patient  is  breathing  out,  the  hand  on  the  abdomen  pushes 
tirmly  toward  the  posterior  abdominal  wall,  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  hand  that 
is  placed  posteriorly.  The  part  of  the  hand  used  in  examining  is  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  finger  tips.  If  any  surgical  condition  of  the  kidney  is  present, 
a  sensitiveness  is  evident,  while  the  normal  kidnev  is  not  tender  to  the  touch. 
Movable  organs  can  be  felt  to  glide  from  under  the  finger  tips  and  can  usually 
be  held  by  anterior  pressure  above  them  and  palpated  wholly  or  in  part.  (See 
Fig.  233.) 

Ballottement  of  the  kidney  is  the  pushing  of  the  organ  from  the  finger  tips 
of  one  hand  to  those  of  the  other,  and  vice  versa,  by  a  series  of  jars  or  by  gentle 
bimanual  palpation.  By  this  means,  an  enlarged  organ  is  distinctly  felt  and 
can  be  outlined  and  any  tenderness  noticed. 

The  lateral  method  of  palpation  consists  of  placing  the  patient  on  the  healthy 
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side  with  the  thighs  antiflexcd  and  the  examiner  standing  behind  the  patient's 
hack.  In  examining  tlie  right  kidney,  the  right  liand  is  j)hu*ed  on  the  front  of 
the  abdomen  and  the  left  behind,  the  same  as  when  examining  a  ])atient  who  is 
placed  in  tlie  dorsal  position.  The  left  hand  is  often  removed  from  behind  and 
placed  in  front  just  below  the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  as  in  cases  of  movable 
kidney.  "Pressure  made  at  this  point  in  front,  sufficiently  deep  to  prevent  the 
organ  from  returning  to  its  fossa,  will  allow  the  examiner  to  outline  it  more 
easily  with  the  right  hand. 

The  organ  is  often  palpated  in  this  manner  with  greater  accuracy,  and  its 
siz^e,  consistence  and  the  character  of  its  surface  better  determined.  Kidneys 
are  not  so  easilv  mistaken  for  the  liver  bv  this  means,  as  we  do  not  have  to  ex- 
amine  over  the  edge  of  the  latter  organ.     (See  Fig.  285.) 

The  kidney  can  often  be  more  easily  felt  in  the  sitting  posture  than  when 
the  patient  is  lying  down,  especially  in  the  case  of  movable  kidney.  The  hands 
should  be  in  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the  patient  when  the  examination 
is  made  in  the  sitting  posture  as  when  it  is  made  lying  on  the  back.  (See 
Fig.  234.) 

I  think  that,  in  palpating  the  kidney,  any  position  or  method  should  be 
used  which  best  enables  the  examiner  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  1  always  ex- 
amine the  patient  on  a  chair-table  and  change  the  iK)sition  of  the  patient  while 
making  the  examination  from  the  sitting  to  the  horizontal  position.  When 
there  is  a  movable  kidney,  the  organ  often  drops  down  when  the  patient  is  in 
the  sitting  posture ;  or  else  it  can  be  made  to  drop  by  having  the  patient  cough 
or  by  jostling  that  region.  In  such  a  case,  if  pressure  is  made  by  one  hand  just 
below  the  ribs  in  front,  and  the  back  of  the  table  is  lowered  while  the  patient 
is  perfectly  relaxed,  the  organ  is  prevented  from  slipping  back  into  its  fossa 
again  and  can  be  easily  outlined  by  the  other  hand. 

The  standing  position,  with  the  patient  resting  the  buttocks  against  a  table 
or  chair,  will  often  enable  us  to  palpate  the  organ  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Percussion  is  of  value  in  a  negative  way,  as  tympanitic  resonance  over  the 
anterior  surface  of  an  abdominal  tumor  situated  in  the  loin,  when  the  patient 
is  in  a  dorsal  positicm,  ]K)ints  to  its  renal  origin,  on  account  of  the  intestine 
being  placed  in  front  of  it.  Sometimes,  if  there  is  a  dullness  over  a  tumor  in 
the  loin  by  anterior  percussion,  when  the  patient  is  in  the  dorsal  [)Osition,  it  is 
an  advantage  to  inject  gas  into  the  colon  in  order  to  bring  out  the  relati(»n  l)e- 
tween  it  and  the  tumor;  for,  if  it  then  Ix'comes  tymj)anitic,  it  will  show  that 
the  tumor  is  lK»hind  the  colon  and  therefore,  jirobably,  renal. 

Liver  dullness  is  not  affected  by  gas  in  the  intestine,  while  the  kidney  dull- 
ness is  obliterated. 

The  routine  examination  of  the  patient  tends  to  clear  up,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  the  question  of  whether  the  kidneys  are  alone  involved  or  not,  in  cas<»s 
in  which  this  has  not  already  k^en  done.     The  patient  passes  urine  into  a  tuln^, 
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and,  if  the  urine  is  clear  and  contains  no  shreds,  it  sliows  that  there  is  no  sup- 
purative involvement  of  the  urethra  or  the  tract  above  it. 

If  the  first  urine  is  turbid  and  the  second  is  clear,  it  shows  that  the  turbidity 
is  due  to  some  trouble  in  the  urethra,  the  prostate  or  vesicles  that  empty  into  it, 
Avhile  the  clear  second  urine  shows  that  there  is  no  marked  suppuration  in  the 
bladder  or  kidney. 

If  both  the  first  and  second  urines  are  turbid  and  the  first  contains  shreds 
while  the  second  does  not,  it  shows  that  the  urethra  is  inflamed  and  that  the 
bladder  or  kidneys  are  also  involved,  imless  the  turbidity  is  due  to  phosphates 
or  bacteria.  When  there  are  such  results,  therefore,  the  urines  should  be 
examined  for  phosphates  or  bacteria  (see  chapter  on  Urinary  Examina- 
tion), as  well  as  for  pus  and  inflammatory  products  from  the  bladder  and 
kidneys. 

The  physical  examination  just  made  has,  perhaps,  given  us  some  idea  as  to 
whether  one  or  both  kidneys  are  involved  and  has  brought  us  one  step  further 
forward  in  our  systematic  examination  of  that  organ.  The  patient's  urethra 
should  then  be  examined  for  strictures  and  his  prostate  for  enlargement,  as  all 
obstructions  favor  the  development  of  cystitis  and  suppurative  diseases  of  the 
kidney.  The  patient's  bladder  should  now  be  washed  out,  filled  and  the  cys- 
toscoi)e  introduced. 

(6)  Cystoscopy. — When  the  fluid  medium  is  clear,  as  is  shown  by  exam- 
ining the  washings  from  the  bladder  in  a  glass  held  l)c»fore  the  light,  the  in- 
terior of  the  organ  is  examined  with  the  cystoscojw.  If  there  is  no  tumor, 
stone,  tuberculosis,  ulceration  or  inflammation  ])resent,  the  bladder  is  known 
to  be  healthy  and  the  mouths  of  the  ureters  should  Ik'  examined  to  see  if  Ixjth 
are  present.  In  case  both  ureteral  mouths  are  seen  and  clc^ar  urine  comes  from 
each,  we  know  that  both  organs  are  present  and  that  the  kidiu^y  trouble  is  either 
aseptic  or  but  slightly  septic.  If  there  is  an  aseptic  disease  of  one  or  l)oth  kid- 
neys, the  fluid  in  the  bladder  will  remain  clear.  If  the  fluid  quickly  becomes 
opaque,  it  is  a  sign  that  pus  is  coming  from  the  kidney ;  or  j)us  flocculi  or  blood 
may  be  seen  coming  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  ureters  and  not  the  other, 
showing  that  there  is  a  disease  in  the  kidney  from  which  the  abnormal  products 
come. 

(c)  Ureteral  Catheterization. — If  the  urinary  examination  has  shown 
pathological  renal  findings  of  an  aseptic  nature  and  the  cystoscope  has  shown 
clear  urine  coming  from  each  kidney,  the  ureters  should  be  catheterized  to 
obtain  a  si)ecimen  from  either  kidney,  in  order  to  discover  which  kidney  is  send- 
ing forth  the  pathological  products  that  were  noticed  in  the  general  urinary 
examination,  and,  in  case  l)<)th  contain  such  findings,  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
the  involvement  in  each  sjKK'imen.  The  passing  of  the  ureteral  catheters  will 
also  tell  if  the  ureter  is  of  normal  size  up  to  the  renal  pelvis  and,  if  not,  the 
nature  and  location  of  the  obstruction. 
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If  one  ureter  is  not  seeb  to  excrete,  we  l)ecome  suspicious  as  to  the  presence 
of  the  kidney  on  that  side,  and,  if  on  catheterizing  the  ureter  we  find  it  goes 
into  the  renal  pelvis  and  nothing  comes  aw^ay,  we  suspect  a  nonfunctionating 
kidney.  If  the  ureteral  catheter  goes  up  but  a  slight  distance  and  no  urine 
comes  through  it,  we  do  not  know  whether  there  is  an  obstruction  of  the  ureter 
on  that  side  that  has  caused  an  atrophy  of  tlie  organ,  or  whether  there  is  a  eon- 
genital  absence  of  the  kidney.  In  eitlier  case,  tlie  patient  would,  of  course,  have 
but  a  single  working  kidney.  In  case  a  turbid  and  flocculent  urine  is  seen  com- 
ing from  one  kidney  while  that  from  the  other  organ  is  clear,  specimens  of  each 
should  be  taken,  and  after  examination  the  result  should  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  general  urine.  The  same  test  applies  to  purulent  urine  coming  from 
both  sides. 

In  case  both  ureters  are  seen  to  Ix?  secretiucr  urine  and  vet  one  ureter 
cannot  be  catheterized,  the  catheter  should  be  loft  in  the  permeable  ure- 
ter, and  an  ordinary  small  soft-rubber  catheter  should  be  passed  into  tlie 
bladder;  after  em])tying  it,  the  rublKT  catheter  should  b(?  retained  in  order 
to  colle<!t  the  specimen  coming  from  the  ureter  that  could  not  be  cathe- 
terized. 

If  the  bladder  has  been  found,  during  our  cystoscopic  examination,  to  be 
diseased,  we  should  note  this  condition  and  also  the  j)roscnce  or  absence  of 
urethral  stricture,  hypertrophied  prostate,  vesical  calculus,  tuberculosis  or 
tumor,  all  of  which  are  guides  to  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  kidney.  Small 
ulcers  grouped  about  the  mouth  of  one  ureter  point  to  a  tubercular  kidney  on 
that  side. 

It  may  be  here  stated  that  suppurative  disease  of  the  kidney,  when  due  to 
some  cause  not  situated  in  that  organ  or  its  pelvis,  is  more  frecpUMitly  secondary 
to  urethral  stricture,  hy])ertrophy  of  the  prostate,  or  vesical  calculus  than  to 
aiiv  other  causes. 

By  the  means  just  outlined,  we  will  be  able  to  discover  the  presence  of 
urethral,  bladder,  ureteral  or  renal  diseases,  and  to  know  which  of  these  four 
})oints  of  the  urinary  tract  is  involved  ;  or  wh(»tlier  two  or  more  are  aflFected  ;  and, 
if  the  disease  is  renal,  to  know  which  side  is  involved  and  to  form  a  fair  idea 
of  the  e(mdition  of  the  other  organ.  We  can  also  judge  in  a  case  of  renal  dis- 
ease, whether  or  not  the  trouble  is  due  to  lesions  situated  lower  down  in  the 
urinary  tract,  as  obstructions  or  other  troubles  in  the  un^thra,  ])rostate,  bladder 
or  ureters.  The  comparison  of  the  s|)ecimen  obtained  from  each  ureter  with 
that  of  the  general  sjwcimen  from  both  kidneys,  together  with  the  general  and 
special  examinations  already  outlined,  will  probably  tell  at  this  time  what  the 
condition  of  each  kidney  is  and  the  nature  of  tlu^  disease.  Sin«rl(»  (unilateral) 
kidneys  and  mmfunctifjnating  kidneys  are  very  rare.  Tliere  are,  however,  cer- 
tain tests  still  to  be  used,  the  positive  results  of  which  are  couiirmative  of  our 
present  conclusions. 
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No.  3 :  The  Nature  of  the  Renal  Disease. 

(a)  Radiography. — If  there  has  been  a  pain  in  the  renal  region  on  one 
side,  if  hematuria  has  followed  the  pain,  if  the  kidney  has  been  found  to  be 
tender  or  enlarged,  if  crystals  have  been  found  in  the  urine  in  masses  of  mucus 
and  epithelia,  we  suspect  a  case  of  aseptic  nephrolithiasis.  If  there  is  a  large 
kidney  on  one  side  that  is  painful  and  tender  with  the  same  findings  that  have 
been  mentioned  above  plus  attacks  of  fever,  pus  and  granular,  epithelial  and 
pus  casts  in  the  urine,  we  must  look  for  a  case  of  septic  nephrolithiasis.  The 
suspicion  of  renal  calculus  becomes  a  probable  diagnosis  if  no  obstructions  to 
the  urinary  flow  have  been  discovered  in  the  urethra  or  prostate,  nor  any  tubercle 
bacilli  or  tumor  fragments  have  been  found  in  the  urine.  We,  therefore,  proceed 
to  radiograph  the  patient 

Radiography  should  always  be  resorted  to  when  there  is  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  stone  and  also  in  all  pus  cases  for  which  there  is  no  appreciable  cause. 
Stones  cannot  always  be  detected  by  radiography,  even  by  the  most  improved 
technique;  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  shadows  have  been  success- 
fully detected  and  a  positive  diagnosis  of  calculus  in  the  kidney  or  ureter  is  gen- 
erally conclusive  by  the  X-ray. 

The  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  this  work  are  not  only  the  imperfections 
of  the  apparatus,  excessive  fat  in  the  patient,  accumulation  of  feces  in  the  bowel, 
malformations  of  the  kidney  and  very  small  stones  located  in  the  renal  tissues ; 
but  also  the  permeability  of  renal  stones  to  the  X-rays,  which  is  sometimes  so 
great  that  they  throw  but  a  faint  shadow.  This  is  es])ecially  so  in  cases  of  uric- 
acid  calculi,  the  most  common  kind.  Stones  of  oxalate  of  lime  and  phosphates 
usually  throw  a  shadow  and  even  small  amounts  of  calcium  oxalate  will  throw 
excellent  shadows. 

If  the  picture  is  of  good  quality  and  if  successive  pictures  taken  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  days  indicate  the  presence  of  stone,  the  surgeon  is  able  to  make  a 
positive  diagnosis.  The  radiographist  should,  however,  be  able  to  take  pictures 
of  a  proper  quality,  and  also  to  interpret  them  correctly.  At  least  two  pictures, 
showing  good  shadows  of  stone,  should  be  obtained,  before  a  positive  diagnosis 
is  made  for  the  purpose  of  operation. 

Lester  Leonard,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Caldwell  and  Cole,  of  New  York,  have, 
by  their  extremely  good  work,  been  able  to  obtain  positive  findings  in  nearly  all 
cases  in  which  calculus  was  found  to  be  present  on  oj)eration.  Klimmel,  of  Ham- 
burg, has  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  his  X-ray  work  and  has  concluded 
that  every  stone  in  the  kidney  can  be  detected  by  a  good  X-ray  plate,  of  whatever 
composition  the  calculus  may  be. 

The  important  points  in  obtaining  satisfactory  results  is  to  have  proper 
plates  and  the  requisite  technique.  In  the  first  place,  the  bowels  of  the  patient 
should  be  thoroughly  emptied,  so  that  there  can  be  no  fecal  accumulation  in  the 
colon  over  the  kidney.     Calomel  should  be  taken  the  night  before,  a  saline  laxa- 
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tive  in  the  morning  and  a  high  cleansing  enema  after  the  bowels  have  moved, 
after  which  the  picture  should  be  taken.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the 
correct  position  and  submitted  to  the  proper  exposure. 

The  shadows  usually  lie  from  four  to  ten  centimeters  to  one  side  of  the  mid- 
dle vertebral  line,  in  a  location  corresponding  to  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  at 
which  point  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  usually  situated. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  dorsal  position,  the  knees  and  thighs  flexed, 
and  an  adjustable  tube  of  medium  softness  is  used  at  a  distance  of  15  cm.  (G 
inches)  from  the  abdominal  wall.  The  abdomen  is  covered  with  a  red  screen, 
limiting  the  area  exposed  to  that  of  the  renal  region.  A  photographic  plate 
is  placed  imder  the  patient's  back,  corresponding  to  the  opening  in  the 
screen.  The  exposure  should  be  short — about  one  or  two  minutes.  A  shadow 
over  the  suspected  kidney  usually  makes  the  diagnosis  of  nephrolithiasis 
certain. 

(fc)  Guinea-pig  Inoculations. — In  the  case  of  a  patient  with  pain,  an 
enlarged  tender  kidney  on  one  side  (and  polyuria  and  frequency  of  urination), 
in  whose  urine  no  tumor  fragments  are  found  coming  from  that  side  and  no 
shadow  is  seen  on  radiography,  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  is  suspected,  espe- 
cially  if  the  individual  is  losing  weight  and  strength.  If  tubercle  bacilli  are 
found  in  the  urine  coming  from  the  suspected  kidney  of  this  patient,  the  diag- 
nosis is  confirmed ;  but  in  case  the  urine  from  that  kidney  does  not  show  tubercle 
bacilli,  it  should  be  at  the  same  time  injected  into  guinea  pigs.  In  fact,  the 
urine  from  both  kidneys  should  be  examined  for  tubercle  bacilli  and  injected 
into  guinea  pigs. 

Guinea-pig  inoculations  are  just  as  important  in  renal  examinations  in  cases 
in  which  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  is  suspected,  as  is  the  X-ray  in  cases  in 
which  nephrolithiasis  is  suspected.  The  details  of  guinea-])ig  inoculations  have 
been  described  in  a  chapter  on  Tuberculosis  of  the  Kidney,  and  also  in  the 
chapter  on  Examination  of  the  Urine  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The 
positive  findings  in  guinea-pig  inoculation  are,  to-day,  an  indisputable  proof  of 
the  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  a  kidney. 

In  other  cases  in  which  the  kidney  on  one  side  is  enlarged  and  the  patient 
has  marked  attacks  of  hematuria,  tumor  of  the  kidney  is  suspected.  If  after 
examining  the  urine  from  the  aflFected  side  in  such  a  case,  crystals  and  tubercle 
bacilli  are  not  found  and  guinea-pig  inoculations  and  radiography  are  negative, 
tumor  of  the  kidney  is  probably  present,  and  this  diagnosis  would  be  confirmed 
by  the  finding  of  atypical  cells  and  tumor  fragments  in  the  urine  from  tliat 
kidney. 

The  examination  thus  far  has  shown  how  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  a  kidney  is  diseased,  which  kidney  it  is,  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  con- 
dition of  the  other  kidney;  and  it  now  remains  to  test  the  function  of  the  two 
organs  and  to  determine  their  secreting  power. 
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No.  4:  Functional  Capacity  of  the  Kidneys. — The  capacity  for  work,  or 
the  functional  efficiency  of  an  organ,  is  an  index  to  its  health  from  a  physio- 
logical point  of  view.  An  organ  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  diseased  and  yet 
able  to  perform  its  function  satisfactorily.  The  functional  efficiency,  or  inef- 
ficiency of  an  organ,  may  or  may  not  be  proportionate  to  the  anatomical  lesions. 
It  is  important  to  know  what  lesions  are  present  in  the  kidney  and  still  more 
so  to  know  the  amount  of  functional  efficiency  left  in  the  diseased  kidney,  as 
well  as  in  the  organ  of  the  opposite  side. 

It  is  said  that  a  patient  can  live  with  a  third  of  the  total  amount  of  func- 
tionating renal  tissue  normally  present  in  both  kidneys,  but  that  if  there  is 
only  one  fourth  of  the  total  functionating  renal  tiss^ue  left,  he  will  die.  It  is  safer 
to  have  a  remaining  healthy  kidney  that  contains  one  half  of  the  total  amoimt 
of  the  normal  kidney  tissue  of  both  kidneys  than  one  that  contains  but  one  third ; 
but  it  is  also  safer  to  have  a  remaining  kidney  with  one  third  of  the  total  amount 
of  renal  tissue  than  one  with  but  one  fourth,  as,  in  the  last  case,  there  would 
be  a  renal  insufficiency  that  would  be  fatal. 

By  a  nephrectomy,  we  remove  the  diseased  kidney  tissue,  so  that  the  re- 
maining kidney  is  relieved  of  the  reflex  and  toxic  influences  that  the  organ  has 
had  upon  it.  The  function  of  the  remaining  kidney  improves  and  it  shows 
itself  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

In  surgical  affections,  the  comparison  of  the  functional  state  of  one  kidney 
with  that  of  the  other  is  of  paramount  importance.  The  removal  of  one  kidney 
which  may  be  functionally  useless  as  the  result  of  a  tumor,  tuberculosis,  etc., 
is  not  a  dangerous  procedure  if  the  remaining  kidney  is  perfectly  healthy,  as  it 
will  then  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  work  of  both.  If  the  opposite  kidney  is  the 
seat  of  either  the  same  or  of  other  disease,  the  removal  of  the  diseased  organ  is 
contraindicated.  Occasionally,  however,  the  disease  in  the  less  affected  organ 
is  so  slight  that  its  functional  power  is  sufficient  to  carry  on  successfully  the 
elimination  of  the  total  urine  after  the  removal  of  the  more  diseased  one.  Mod- 
ern surgeons  for  this  reason  avoid  the  removal  of  any  kidney  unless  the  func- 
tional examination  of  the  other  organ  shows  it  to  be  sufficiently  healthy.  *  To  a 
certain  degree,  a  clew  to  the  pathological  lesions  and  to  the  ainoimt  of  work 
a  kidney  can  do  is  obtained  by  the  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of 
the  urine.  Yet  this  examination  is  not  always  sufficient,  even  when  the  urine 
from  each  kidney  is  tested  separately  to  determine  the  condition  of  each  organ. 

Estimating  Renal  Function  in  Surgical  Diskasks  of  the  Kidney. — 
In  order  to  determine  the  functional  capacity  of  the  kidneys,  a  twenty-four- 
hour  specimen  should  be  examined.  This  will  tell  us  the  amount  of  liquid 
and  the  amount  of  solid  passed.  The  most  imjM)rtant  solid  is  urea  and,  there- 
fore, this  should  1x3  taken  principally  into  consideration. 

Knowing  the  normal  amount  of  fluid  passed  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  solid  the  urine  contains,  it  will  be  easy  to  compare  the  total 
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urine  from  the  patient  with  the  normal,  as  well  as  the  total  amount  of  urea 
passed.  Low  specific  gravity  does  not  mean  much,  if  the  amount  of  solid  is 
sufficient  in  a  twenty-four-hour  specimen,  as  a  diseased  kidney  will  often  give 
off  more  fluid  than  a  healthy  one,  and  nervous  indiWduals  wuth  healthy  kidneys 
may  also  have  polyuria.  The  amount  of  urea  in  a  catheterized  specimen  from 
each  ureter,  if  the  catheters  are  allowed  to  remain  in  twenty-four  hours,  com- 
pared with  the  general  twenty-four-hour  connnon  specimen  of  voided  urine, 
would  give  us  a  good  idea  of  the  amount  of  urine  and  urea  secreted  from  each 
kidney,  and  whether,  in  case  the  diseased  kidney  were  removed,  the  remaining 
organ  could  carry  out  satisfactorily  the  renal  function  of  elimination.  Gener- 
ally, however,  the  catheters  are  left  in  but  one  hour  and  an  estimate  is  made 
between  the  amount  secreted  in  this  time  and  that  passed  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Comparative  Flow  of  Ukixe  tiirouoii  the  Ureteral  Catheters 
IN  Examining  the  Kidneys. — It  is  importaut,  while  the  catheters  are  in  the 
ureters,  to  note  the  rapidity  and  amount  of  the  urine  coming  from  each  organ. 
A  normal  kidney  secretes  about  an  ounce  an  hour  and  the  urine  flows  in  a 
rhythmical  manner.  If,  on  introducing  a  ureteral  catheter,  an  ounc€  or  more 
urine  quickly  escapes,  it  show^s  a  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  and  renal  retention, 
occurring  either  in  uronephrosis  or  pyonephrosis.  The  turbid  urine  may  be 
white  in  color,  milky,  or  it  may  have  a  yellowish  tinge.  When  white,  there  is 
but  a  small  amount  of  solid  present,  when  darker  a  more  concentrated  urine. 
The  very  light  colored  urine  occurs  in  cases  of  ])yonephrosis  in  which  the  kidney 
parenchyma  has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Sometimes  nothing  but  very 
thick  pus  comes  from  the  ureter  and  slowly  drops  from  the  end  of  the  ureteral 
catheter,  showing  that  the  kidney  ])arenchynia  is  practically  destroyed,  that 
the  pelvis  is  not  much  enlarged  and  the  kidney  is  secreting  but  little  or  no  fluid. 

Sometimes  a  diminished  amount  of  turbid  amber  or  yellow  urine  comes  from 
one  kidnev  and  an  increased  amount  of  turbid  white  urine  from  the  other.  In 
this  case,  both  kidneys  are  disease<l,  probably  the  first  with  ])yelitis  or  pyelo- 
nephritis and  the  second  with  pyonephrosis.  The  kidney  secreting  the  turbid 
darker  urine,  would  probably  Ix?  the  more  acutely  involved  of  the  two,  but  would 
contain  more  functionating  renal  tissue.  In  such  a  case,  the  general  urine 
coming  from  both  kidneys  might  be  the  color  of  lemonade.  A  general  urine 
might  also  resemble  lemonade  when  normal  urine  is  coming  from  one  kidney 
and  a  white  turbid  urine  from  the  other.  Again,  a  general  urine  may  have  a 
lemonade  color  in  case  one  kidney  is  the  seat  of  ])arenchymatous  nephritis,  and 
the  other  kidney  almost  destroyed  by  pyelo-nephritis  or  pyonephrosis.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  kidney  may  secrete  a  larger  amount  of  urine  of  a  very  low 
specific  gravity,  and  the  other  a  tnrbid-<*olored  urine  of  a  higher  specific  gravity. 

These  variations  of  th(»  balance  of  health  and  disease  in  the  kidney,  as  shown 
by  the  urine,  are  more  likelv  to  occur  in  tubercular  aff^eetions  of  the  kidnev 
than  in  any  other.     In  determining  the  renal  function  of  the  two  kidneys,  it  is 
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necessary  to  compare  the  findings  in  the  urine  from  one  kidney  with  those  of 
the  other,  as  well  as  with  the  findings  of  a  specimen  taken  from  the  entire 
twenty-four  hours'  output  of  urine. 

(a)  Cryoscopy. — It  has  been  proved  experimentally  that  the  freezing  point 
of  a  solution  is  lowered  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  molecules  dissolved  in 
a  given  volume  of  the  solution,  no  matter  what  the  weight  of  the  individual 
molecules  mav  be. 

Therefore,  the  freezing  point  of  the  blood  or  the  urine  indicates  the  number 
of  molecules  dissolved  in  a  given  volume  of  the  sample. 

The  freezing  point  of  normal  urine  varies  between  —  1.3°  and  —  2.2°  C. 
When  the  kidneys  are  diseased,  the  theory  is  that  fewer  molecules  of  solids 
are  excreted  and  so  the  freezing  point  is  higher — that  is,  nearer  to  0°.  A 
freezing  point  in  urine  higher  than  —  1°  C.  is  usually  reu:arded  as  abnormal. 
When  the  kidneys  are  almost  destroyed  by  disease,  as,  for  example,  shortly 
before  death  from  uremia,  the  freezing  point  is  often  very  nearly  at  0*^,  which 
is  the  freeziwg  point  of  distilled  water. 

Cryoscopy  is,  therefore,  designed  to  give  us  a  means  of  estimating  the  func- 
tional ca])acity  of  the  kidney. 

Techfiiqiie, — Sample  of  urine,  twenty-four  hours'. 

Amount  needed,  10  to  15  c.c. 

Ap])aratus: — Cryoscope,  consisting  essentially  of  a  very  delicate  thermom- 
eter of  a  special  pattern  known  as  Beckmann's.  The  invention  of  this  ther- 
mometer made  the  delicate  measurements  of  temperature  possible  which  are 
now  used  in  chemical  physics. 

The  freezing  of  distilled  water  (zero)  should  always  be  determined  first 
with  such  a  thermometer  and  any  deviation  from  zero  should  1x3  noted  as  a 
correction. 

The  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  are:  A  test-tube  in  which  the  urine  is 
placed,  the  thermometer  fitting  into  this  tulx?  through  a  ])erforated  rubber 
stoj)per.  A  wire  or  hard-rubber  stirrer  s])iral  is  used  to  mix  the  urine  during 
the  operation.  Outside  of  the  tube  is  the  receptacle  for  the  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt  usually  employed  for  the  freezing  process. 

To  read  the  thermometer,  the  observer  watches  the  mercurv  constantly  from 
the  start.  The  mercury  will  suddenly  begin  to  sink  and  then  will  stop  quite 
low  on  the  scale.  Then  it  will  begin  to  fluctuate  ra])idly  and  will  rise  to  a 
point  were  it  will  remain  stationary.  This  is  the  freezing  point  of  the  urine 
examined.  It  is,  of  course,  very  important  to  wait  for  the  "  superfusion  "  to 
cease,  as  accurate  readings  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained.  By  practicing 
with  distilled  water,  one  can  accustom  oneself  to  bring  a  mixture  of  salt 
and  ice  to  a  fairly  constant  temperature.  This  outside  temperature  should 
be  about  two  degrees  below  zero  and  another  thermometer  may  be  used  to 
regulate  it. 
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The  error  in  reading  should  not  be  over  ^^  of  a  degree.  This  is  accu- 
rate enough  for  clinical  purposes. 

Clinical  Applications  of  Cryoscopy, — The  clinical  value  of  the  method  is 
naturally  limited,  owing  to  certain  sources  of  error,  such  as  imperfect  technique 
and  variations  in  the  normal  freezing  point,  and  owing  to  complicated  lesions  of 
the  kidney,  such  as  complete  destruction  of  one  part  of  the  kidney  with  corre- 
sponding hypertrophy  of  another  part,  etc. 

The  chief  value  of  cryoscopy  lies  in  the  determination  of  the  relative  freez- 
ing point  of  the  urine  of  each  kidney  separately,  obtained  with  the  aid  of  the 
ureteral  catheter. 

Another,  though  less  important  use  of  the  cryoscope  is  in  the  diagnosis  or 
prognosis  of  a  cystitis  or  pyelitis  when  we  wish  to  know  if  the  process  is  ascend- 
ing into  the  kidney. 

Cryoscopy  of  the  Urine  and  the  Blood, — The  freezing  point  of  the  blood 
is  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  urine  and  the  two  tests  are 
used  as  a  check  upon  each  other.  Keranyi  and  others  found  that  normal  blood 
freezes  at  about  —  0.56°  C,  a  figure  which  is  remarkably  constant.  When 
the  kidneys  are  diseased  and  do  not  excrete  as  much  effete  material  as  nor- 
mally, an  increased  amount  of  toxic  substances  accumulates  in  the  blood  and 
thus  the  freezing  point  of  the  blood  becomes  lowered.  Abnormal  kidneys,  there- 
fore, produce  a  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  of  the  blood.  It  has  been  found 
that  when  this  point  is  below  —  0.60°  C,  the  kidneys  are  diseased. 

(1)  When  the  freezing  point  of  the  blood  is  normal  and  when  the  freez- 
ing point  of  the  opposite  kidney  is  also  normal,  the  surgeon  can  safely  extirpate 
the  affected  kidney. 

(2)  When  the  freezing  point  of  the  blood  is  normal  and  that  of  the  urine 
of  the  opposite  kidney  does  not  fall  within  normal  limits,  the  surgeon  should 
perform  a  conservative  operation,  such  as  nephrotomy,  instead  of  nephrectomy. 

(3)  When  the  freezing  point  of  both  blood  and  urine  of  the  opposite  kid- 
ney are  abnormal,  the  surgeon  should  perform  even  more  conservative  opera- 
tions (e.  g.,  incisions  of  nephrotic  sacs)  only  under  the  stress  of  dire  necessity. 

(h)  Metiiylene-blue  Test. — The  object  of  this  test  is  to  determine  the 
rate  of  excretion  of  methylene  blue  through  the  kidneys,  in  order  to  estimate 
the  functional  value  of  these  organs.  The  coloring  matter  is  injected  intra- 
muscularly in  a  fiv^e-per-cent  watery  solution.  Normally,  the  blue  color  should 
appear  in  the  urine  in  half  an  hour  after  injecting  it.  If  the  appearance  is 
delayed  to  an  hour  and  a  half  or  longer,  the  kidneys  have  a  diminished  per- 
meability. 

While  the  test  is  attractive  theoretically,  it  is,  unfortunately,  unreliable 
clinically.  One  objection  is,  that  so  long  as  a  small  amount  of  parenchyma 
remains  healthy,  as  is  often  the  case  in  an  extensively  diseased  organ,  enough 
methylene  blue  will  appear  in  the  urine  promptly  after  injection.     It  seems, 
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that  some  kidneys  may  have  a  certain  selective  action  upon  methylene  blue, 
even  though  diseased,  and  that  they  excrete  the  dye  readily,  even  though  they 
may  not  be  capable  of  excreting  the  urinary  constituents.  Conversely,  it  has 
been  found  at  times  that  the  kidneys  may  act  normally  so  far  as  excreting 
urine  is  concerned,  but  cannot  excrete  methylene  blue  promptly. 

Another  source  of  error  is  the  fact  that  methylene  blue  may  be  reduced  in 
the  tissues  to  a  chromogen  which  is  excreted  as  such,  and  is  converted  again 
into  the  blue  or  greenish  dye  by  boiling  the  urine  with  acetic  acid. 

The  duration  of  the  excretion  of  a  given  dose  of  methylene  blue  is  also  an 
uncertain  index.  The  duration  may  be  shortened,  the  methylene  blue  being 
excreted  more  rapidly  than  normally  in  both  acute  and  chronic  parenchymatous 
nephritis,  while  it  is  lengthened  frequently  in  the  interstitial  form.  The  length- 
ening of  the  period  of  excretion  may  also  be  due  to  compensatory  hypertrophy 
of  the  healthy  kidney.  In  the  acute  and  chronic  parenchymatous  forms,  as  well 
as  in  amyloid  kidney,  the  excretion  is  not  materially  modified.  While  the  test 
may  be  useful  in  distinguishing  the  side  affected  by  comparing  the  urines  of 
either  kidney,  it  is  not  a  trustworthy  guide  as  a  general  standard  for  the  func- 
tional value  of  the  kidney. 

Technique  of  the  Test. — One  c.c.  of  a  five-per-cent  solution  of  chemically 
pure  methylene  blue  is  injected  deeply  into  the  buttock.  The  patient  is  directed 
to  empty  the  bladder  every  quarter  of  an  hour  and  the  urine  is  collected  in  sepa- 
rate glasses.  The  time  of  beginning  elimination,  the  duration  and  amount  of 
coloring  matter  excreted  are  noted.  Each  sample  must  be  tested  with  boiling 
acetic  acid,  in  order  to  convert  the  chromogen  that  may  be  present  into  methyl- 
ene blue.  If  the  dye  appears  within  half  an  hour,  the  kidneys  are  supposed 
to  be  normal.     The  elimination  lasts  normally  from  thirty-five  to  sixty  hours. 

(c)  The  Piiloridzin  Test. — This  test  is  based  upon  the  fact  that,  when 
phloridzin  is  injected  into  the  circulation,  sugar  is  excreted  by  the  kidney  and 
appears  in  the  urine. 

This  test  is  performed  by  injecting  subcutaneously  1  c.c.  of  a  1 :  200  solu- 
tion, that  is,  5  milligrams  of  the  drug.  The  patient  is  allowed  to  urinate  before 
the  injection  and  bis  urine  is  tested  to  see  that  it  contains  no  sugar.  The  urine 
is  then  collected  each  quarter  of  an  hour  and  each  sample  is  tested  for  sugar. 
The  urine  is  cleared  first  by  thorough  filtering. 

Normally,  sugar  appears  within  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  disappears  within 
three  or  four  hours  and  the  total  amount  excreted  is  from  one  to  two  grams. 
In  chronic  nephritis,  with  interstitial  changes,,  the  excretion  is  either  dimin- 
ished or  abolished,  even  when  no  albuminuria  is  present. 

Israel  objects  to  the  phloridzin  test  and  denies  that  the  amount  of  healthy 
parenchyma  is  indicated  by  the  amount  of  sugar  excreted.  But  even  if  the 
glycosuria  is  not  a  measure  of  the  work  of  the  kidney,  when  there  is  a  marked 
diflFerence  in  the  amount  of  sugar  excreted  by  either  kidney,  we  can  determine 
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which  of  the  two  works  better.  When  this  difference  is  very  marked  with  a 
very  low  amount  of  glucose  on  one  side,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that 
this  particular  kidney  is  probably  functionally  insufficient. 

Having  given  the  urine  the  functional  tests,  in  addition  to  the  remainder 
of  the  examination,  we  can  feel  that  everything  has  been  done  that  is  required 
in  order  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  healthy  and  the  unhealthy  kidney, 
excepting,  perhaps,  an  exploratory  incision. 

No.  6:  Exploratory  Incision. — An  exploratory  incision  is  rarely  necessary. 
There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  we  must  resort  to  it,  on  account  of  an  ex- 
tremely contracted  bladder,  hemorrhagic  cystitis,  sacculated  bladder,  or  such 
an  unusual  amount  of  blood  or  pus  in  the  urine  coming  down  from  the  kidneys 
that  we  cannot  see  the  ureteral  mouths  or  the  urine  coming  from  them. 

Such  difficulties  to  cystoscopy  and  ureteral  catheterization  are  seldom  en- 
countered, but  thev  are  occasionallv  met  with  in  cases  in  which  there  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  kidney  on  one  side  with  findings  of  renal  disease  in  the 
urine,  and,  besides,  constitutional  symptoms  that  call  for  operative  interference 
in  the  case  of  the  enlarged  organ.  Here  an  exploratory  incision  should  be 
made  on  the  side  of  the  suspected  healthy  kidney  to  examine  it  before  operating 
on  the  suspected  diseased  one. 


CHAPTER   XX 


ANOMALIES  OF  THE  KIDNEY 


Anomalies  of  the  kidney  gland  proper,  and  of  the  renal  blood  vessels, 
are  intimately  linked  embryologieally  with  the  anomalies  of  the  ureter.  They 
are  all  congenital  and  explained  by  embryology,  ilajor  abnormalities  are  rare ; 
but  minor  anomalies — small  deviations  from  the  normal  type — are,  on  the 
contrary,  rather  common.  The  complexity  of  the  develo])mental  process  of  the 
upper  urinary  tract,  which  is  very  intricate,  easily  accounts  for  the  frequency 
of  the  minor  defects. 

The  subjects  can  be  treated  here  but  briefly  and,  in  case  our  readers  desire 
further  information,  we  refer  them  to  the  "  Surgical  Dis(»ases  of  the  Kidney 
and  Ureter,"  by  Morris  (London,  vol.  i,  p.  18). 

Some  abnormalities  have  great  surgical  importance,  while  others  have  only 
an  anatomical  and  embryological  interest,  and  re])resent  transitory  fetal  stages 
which  have  become  accidentally  permanent. 

ANOMALIES   OF  THE  KTONEY  GLAND  PROPER 

Anomalies  of  the  kidney  gland  proper  may  be  classified  under  four 
headings. 

A.  Anomalies  of  Position. — Congenital  ectopic  kidneys  have  been  found  at 
the  sacro-iliac  joint,  which  will  be  shown  later  in  the  chapter  on  Hydronephrosis, 
over  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  just  below  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  and 
in  the  false  pelvis  just  above  Poupart's  ligament.  Such  a  kidney  may  be  single 
or,  what  is  more  frequent,  associated  with  another  normally  developed  and 
normally  placed  kidney.  The  vessels  are  short  and  multi})le,  and  spring  abnor- 
mally from  neighboring  blood  vessels,  thereby  difl^erentiating  such  a  congen- 
itally  misplaced  kidney  from  an  ordinary  movable  kidney  secondarily  fixed  by 
adhesions.  The  ectopic  kidney  is  fixed  in  its  position  and  adhesions  may  be 
present,  but  the  origin  of  the  vessels  is  evidence  of  a  congenital  anomaly.  The 
organ  may  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen,  or  in  the  pelvis,  and  this  is 
usually  associated  with  other  congenital  abnormalities  of  the  genito-urinary 
organs.     It  is  more  common  in  males  than  in  females. 

Kidneys  displaced  into  the  pelvis  may  give  rise  to  disturbances  of  defeca- 
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tioii  and  also  of  urination,  siieh  as  frequent  micturition  and  tenesmus ;  hema- 
turia and  pyuria  are  also  seen  in  these  cases.  The  displaced  organs  become  the 
scat  of  hydronephrosis  or  pyonephrosis,  with  symptoms  of  |x>lvic  or  abdominal 
tumor.  The  diagnosis  can  be  made  theoretically  by  a  jwlvic  examination  per 
vagina  or  per  rectum.  The  introduction  of  a  ureteral  catheter  also  assists,  by 
showing  that  the  ureter  appears  short  and  obstructed ;  but  an  exploratory  lapa- 
rotomy is  necessary  for  a  correct  diagnosis,  as  this  will  allow  us  to  find  the  ab- 
sence of  the  kidney  in  the  renal  fossa,  and  its  presence  in  the  pelvis.  If,  in  a 
woman,  the  organ  is  so  placed  as  to  interfere  with  childbirth,  and  if  the  opposite 
kidney  is  not  diseased,  it  is  l)est  to  remove  the  displaced  gland,  providing  this 
can  be  done  without  too  much  tearing  of  the  surrounding  adherent  structures. 
Cragin  removed  such  a  kidney  by  the  vaginal  route.  Israel,  in  operating  on 
such  a  case,  closed  the  abdominal  wound  made  for  exploratory  purposes  and 
performed  an  extraperitoneal  ne[)lirectomy.  displaced  kidneys  are  ectopic. 
Displaced  kidneys  are  movable  kidneys  that  have  fallen  from  the  renal  fossa 
and  become  fixed  where  tliev  finallv  lodcvd. 

B.  Anomalies  in  Mobility. — These  com])rise  the  cases  of  congenital  movable 
kidney.  They  occupy  an  intermediary  position  between  an  ectopic  kidney  and 
an  acquired  movable  kidney.  There  are  two  types,  according  to  the  normal 
or  abnormal  origin  of  the  vascular  pedicle,  and  the  length  of  the  latter.  Some- 
times the  kidney,  instead  of  Inking  held  against  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  by 
the  peritoneum  in  front  of  it,  has  a  true  mesonephron. 

0.  Anomalies  in  Shape. — The  most  frequent  is  lohuJation,  It  is  due  to  the 
persistence  of  a  transitory  fetal  disposition  and  reproduces  the  type  of  kidney 
normal  in  some  s])ecies  of  animals.  The  fissures  may  be  so  deep  as  to  give 
the  impression  of  a  multiple  kidney.  According  to  Kiister,  fetal  kidneys  are 
subject  to  tul)erculosis,  and  his  o])inion  is  confirmed  by  other  authors.  These 
fissures  will  1x3  noticed  in  the  illustration  of  single  congenital  unsymmetrical 
kidney.     (See  Fig.  205.) 

Hour-glass  contraction  occasionally  occurs,  but  it  is  very  rare. 

Sometimes  there  exists  a  fusion  of  two  homologous  poles  of  both  kidneys, 
the  lower  ones  generally,  the  upper  more  rarely.  This  gives  rise  to  a  horse- 
shoe kidney,  two  subvarieties  of  which  are  the  sigmoidal  kidney  and  the 
discoidal,  ])lacentalike  kidney. 

Horseshoe  hidney  usually  shows  an  isthmus  and  two  free  ends  which  point 
upward.  Less  frequently,  the  two  ends  ])oint  downward,  tlie  up]X*r  poles  of 
the  kidney  having  coalesced.  One  of  the  kidneys  nuiy  be  much  larger  than  the 
other,  and  often  the  bridge  or  isthmus  is  composed  merely  of  fibrous  tissue.  The 
ureters  are  usually  two  in  number ;  sometimes  four  are  present,  and  run  across 
the  isthmus  from  above  downward. 

Horseshoe  kidneys  are  usually  displaced  downward  and  toward  the  median 
line,  as  low  as  the  sacral  promontory.     Supernumerary  rcMial  vessels  often  occur 
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in  these  cases,  and  a  central  renal  artery  may  spring  from  the  aorta  and  supply 
the  isthmus. 

Clinically,  horseshoe  kidney  is  of  importance  on  account  of  the  possibility 
of  an  operator  inadvertently  removing  the  whole  mass  as  one  kidney.  Partial 
excisions  of  horseshoe  kidneys  have  been  done  by  Socin,  Konig  and  others  and 
the  isthmus  has  been  severed  after  ligating  it,  or  the  hemorrhage  has  been 
stopped  with  the  cautery. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  horseshoe  kidney  is  not  simple,  and  at  best  we  may  sur- 
mise the  presence  of  this  anomaly  when  we  feel  an  abnormal  median  renal 
tumor,  or  see  the  shadows  of  calculi  very  close  to  the  spine.  Sometimes  a  horse- 
shoe kidney  can  be  felt  as  a  pulsating  tumor  over  the  aorta,  over  which  a  sys- 
tolic murnnir  is  heard.  Hydronephrosis  sometimes  occurs  in  a  horseshoe 
kidney.     An  exploratory  incision  is  the  only  positive  means  of  diagnosis. 

Both  poles  of  both  kidneys  may  be  fused,  forming  a  variety  known  as  annu- 
lar kidney y  often  called  solitary  kidney  and  considered  as  a  single  kidney.  This 
we  believe  to  be  unjustified,  as  there  are  two  kidneys  and  two  ureters,  and  this 
anomaly  is  simply  an  exaggeration  of  the  horseshoe  type. 

D.  Anomalies  in  Number. — Cases  of  supernumerary  kidneys  are  few  and 
not  always  well  authenticated.  The  mode  of  development  of  the  ureter  and 
kidney  makes  one  doubtful  as  to  the  possibility  of  supernumerary  kidneys. 

Much  more  important  than  the  anomaly  of  excess  is  the  anomaly  of  default. 
The  absence  of  both  kidneys  is  only  a  teratological  curiosity  of  the  first  months 
of  embryonic  life.  The  absence  of  one  kidney,  either  on  account  of  nonforma- 
tion,  or  of  congenital  atrophy,  is  the  chief  anomaly  of  the  kidney  from  a  surgical 
standpoint. 

Statistics  show  that  single  kidneys  are  very  rare,  although  sometimes  they 
appear  to  be  fre(inent.  This  is  conclusivelv  shown  by  my  own  experience  with 
the  anomalv. 

During  the  eight  years  that  I  spent  teaching  anatomy  and  operative  surgery 
at  the  Post-Graduate  iledical  School,  with  large  numbers  of  cadavers  always 
in  use,  in  which  both  ki<lneys  were  dissected  or  operated  upon,  I  failed  to  see 
one  instance  of  single  kidney,  and  this,  together  with  the  same  experience  in 
numerous  autopsies,  led  me  to  believe  that  such  a  condition  almost  never  ex- 
isted ;  I  changed  my  opinion,  however,  when  I  encountered  three  single  kid- 
neys in  a  small  hospital  service  within  a  period  of  less  than  ten  months,  during 
which  time  only  fifteen  autopsies  had  been  performed.  This  is  certainly  unus- 
ual, when  Guy's  hospital  reports  say  that  in  4,632  cases,  only  one  congenitally 
single  kidney  was  found  in  a  period  of  ten  years. 

A  single  kidney  may  he  associated  with  deformity  of  the  organ  or  another 
form  of  anomaly,  lobulation.  This  point  is  important  to  remember  when  oper- 
ating, as  when  one  is  not  sure  that  there  is  a  second  kidney,  suspicions  may  be 
aroused  by  an  abnormally  large  and  lobulated  kidney  on  the  side  operated  upon. 


Tile  situatiuu  of  a  single  kidney  varieti  coiiai Jerably :  it  may  be  fuiiuj 
the  loin,  or  in  the  median  line,  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  etc.  It  is  usually 
larger  iJian  normal,  when  in  a  healthy  state,  and  may  also  be  enlarpwl  from 
disease.     It  is  generally  found  on  the  right  aide  and  more  commonly  in  men. 

The  renal  vessels  are  usually  absent  on  the  side  where  the  kidney  is  lackiug 
and  the  ureter  as  well.  Wankiewicz  collected  statistics  of  234  caties  of  single 
kidney,  showing  rudiments  of  the  ureter  in  17  eases,  absence  of  the  kidney  on 
the  left  side  in  127  cases,  and  on  the  right  side  in  07  cases,  while  in  12  the  side 
was  not  given ;  malformation  of  the  bladder  in  most  of  the  cases ;  no  traee  of  £ 
ureteral  orifice  in  the  bladder  on  the  side  where  the  kidney  was  absent  in  7+ 
cases,  while  in  others  a  small  indentation  or  diverticulum  was  found  where  the 
ureter  should  have  been ;  absence  of  one  half  of  the  trigone  in  some  cases,  and, 
in  others,  termination  of  the  single  ureter  in  the  center  of  the  bladder.  Ac- 
cording to  Wankiewicz,  therefore,  absence  of  a  ureteral  mouth  occurs  in  one 
third  of  llic  cases  of  siii/;lc  kidncv  and  may  then  be  detected  by  the  cysloscope. 
A  single  kidney  may  be  excluded  only 
wlicn  both  ureters  can  be  calheterized 
iiiiil  are  sha]>ed  to  discharge  urine. 

A  single  kidney  is  interesting  siii^ 
liically,  becaiise  it  may  become  the  sent 
of  an  affection  demanding  nephrectomy, 
such  as  tuberculosis  or  cancer.  The 
following  case  is  an  example  of  the  kind 
and  carries  out  the  views  of  Iviister  in 
tbiit  it  was  a  lobulated  kidney  of  the 
fetal  type  with  deep  fissures  and  the 
seat  of  Inberculosia.  The  patient  was 
on  my  service  at  the  Columbus  Hos- 
)iital. 

Case  I. — Laliorer,  aged  twenty-one 
years,  was  referred  to  me  for  nephrectomy 
for  tuberculous  kidney.  Incision  in  the 
left  loin  showed  a  large  left  kidney  al- 
most divided  in  halves  by  a  fissure  and 
completely  riddled  with  small  tubercles 
and  abscesses.  I  reintjved  tlie  organ  and 
the  patient  died  of  uremia  on  Ihe  eighth 
day  after  nephrectomy.  The  right  kidney  was  found  congenitally  absent,  us 
was  the  suprarenal  capsule  on  that  side.  Fig,  265  shows  the  appearance  of  the 
extirpated  single  kidney.  This  organ  was  ft^  inches  long,  3  inches  wide  and  ij 
inches  thick.  The  kidney  resembled  a  large  ripe  tomato,  only  of  a  deeper  red 
color.     It  was  lobulated,  there  being  four  quite  distinct  lobulea.     The  fissures 
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the  deep  fisBurai  and  convolutions ;  il  was 
5H  inchea  lont  and  very  thick.     (Author's 
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between  these  lobules  did  not  extend  through  the  organ.  The  organ  was  mahog- 
any red  and  studded  with  small  tubercular  abscesses  under  the  capsula  propria, 
varying  in  size  from  a  pin  point  to  a  split  pea.  The  upper  pole  was  larger  and 
more  involved.  The  kidney  had  much  fat  attached  to  its  capsula  propria ;  there 
was  but  one  pelvis  and  one  ureter  present. 

Microscopical  Examination, — The  kidney  showed  intense  inflammation  and 
numerous  miliary  tubercles  and  abscesses,  degeneration  of  the  epithelia  of  the 
tubules,  little  new  connective  tissue,  periarterial  extravasation  of  leukocytes,  epi- 
thelia of  the  glomeruli  thickened  and  the  tubules  filled  with  casts. 

In  the  place  of  the  right  kidney,  there  was  an  extension  of  the  right  lobe  of 
the  liver  down  to  the  renal  fossa  on  that  side,  resembling  a  tongue,  about  3^ 
inches  in  length,  3  inches  in  width  at  its  upper  part,  gradually  ending  in  the 
shape  of  a  wedge,  slightly  twisted  on  itself.     No  other  abnormality  was  noticed. 

When  an  affection  developing  in  a  single  kidney  can  be  treated  conserva- 
tively, as  calculus  hydronephrosis  or  pyonephrosis,  the  outlook  is  not  so  gloomy, 
although  if  the  calculus  were  to  obliterate  the  ureter,  complete  anuria  would 
immediately  ensue.  A  single  kidney  may  be  present  in  persons  who  are  in 
perfect  health,  and  an  advanced  age  may  be  reached  with  only  one  kidney ;  but 
it  seems  that  these  kidneys,  despite  their  compensatory  hypertrophy,  are  weaker 
and  more  liable  to  disease  than  ordinary  normal  kidneys.  There  is  said  to  be 
a  tendency  to  albuminuria  in  young  persons  with  a  single  kidney,  and  also  a 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  renal  stones.  Hydro-  and  pyonephrosis  from  un- 
discovered causes,  and  chronic  nephritis,  have  also  been  recorded  in  single  kid- 
neys. It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the  two  following  cases,  the  diseases  from 
which  the  patients  were  suffering  were  in  themselves  sufficient  cause  for  death, 
and  yet  in  both  cases  the  kidneys  were  diseased.  In  these  two  cases,  the  patients 
were  in  the  prime  of  life  and  it  is  not  illogical  to  suppose  that  the  single  kidney 
created  a  physiological  inferiority,  partly  responsible  for  the  fatal  outcome. 

Case  II  (On  the  service  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Lewis,  at  the  Columbus  Hospital). — 
Fireman,  aged  thirty,  died  of  empyema.  Autopsy  revealed  the  presence  of  a 
single  kidney  situated  on  the  left  side.  The  right  kidney  and  ureter  were  absent. 
The  left  kidney  was  in  normal  position,  7 J  inches  long,  4  inches  wide,  2 J  inches 
thick ;  it  was  not  distinctly  lobulated,  but  there  were  depressions  upon  it,  giving 
rise  to  irregularities  on  the  external  surface.  The  lower  lobe  was  wider  than 
the  upper.    Neither  kidney  nor  ureter  was  found  on  the  other  side. 

Microscopical  examination  made  by  Dr.  Noyes  showed  degeneration  of  the 
epithelia  in  the  tubes,  and  casts,  little  new  connective  tissue,  few  red  blood  cor- 
puscles, glomeruli  showed  some  cheesy  exudation  in  capsule  periphery,  con- 
nective-tissue proliferation  (Fig.  266). 

Diagnosis, — Acute  parenchymatous  nephritis. 

Case  III  (Occurred  in  the  Medical  Ward  of  the  Columbus  Hospital  in  the 
service  of  Dr.  Keller  and  is  published  by  his  permission). — Laborer,  twenty- 
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five  years  old.  Diagnoais,  tvpliniii  f^ver.  Died  at  lioajiiiBl  in  the  tliird  i 
of  the  diseaae.  The  autopsy  showed  that  but  one  kidney  was  prtisent,  situated 
on  the  right  aide,  somewhat  loliulateil,  with  rtingle  pelvis  and  ureter;  on  liie 
left  side,  neither  kidney,  ureter  imr  suprarenal  ejipaiile  was  found.     The  kidney 


was  l  inches  long,  2^  inches  wide  and  2  inches  thick.     Five  or  six  irrrgnlar  eW 
vations  could  bo  seen  on  its  surface. 

The  microscopical  report  of  Dr.  Noyes  showed  changes  of  chronic  inler- 
stitial  nephritis,  with  the  production  of  a  moderate  amount  of  new  connective 
tissue,  degeneration  of  tubules  in  the  cortex  wilh  exudates,  glomeruli  filled  wiih 
leukocytes,  proliferation  of  ('pitbelia.  The  liihules  in  the  medullary  portioi 
were  more  Tiormal  (Fig.  2IJ7). 


ANOMALIES   OF   THE   BLOOD   VESSELS 


Vascular  anomalies  may  exist  in  cases  of  aliuomial  kidtiey.'i,  but  they  may 
also  be  found  in  on  otherwise  p«;rfectly  normal  glaiirl.  Some  of  these  anomili; 
have  a  surgical  interest,  although  most  arc  mere  anatomical  rnriositiea. 

The  vessels  may  be  abnormal  by  their  origin,  by  their  distribntion  or'l 
their  number.     Anomalies  of  the  renal  artery  are  more  important,  and  l 
more  common  than  those  of  the  vein. 

The  artery  may  originate  mucli  lower  than  usual ;  this  is  ordinarily  coupled 
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with  a  congenital  ectopy  of  the  gland.  Among  the  anomalies  of  distribution,  the 
most  interesting  is  the  premature  branching  off  from  the  trunk  of  the  renal 
artery  of  the  branch  going  to  the  lower  pole  of  the  kidney.  This  artery  then 
crosses  the  ureter  near  its  origin,  and  may  become  the  cause  of  an  hydro- 
nephrosis ;  in  three  cases  out  of  four  (English),  it  passes  in  front  of  the  ureter, 
whereas  in  the  fourth  it  passes  behind.  This  artery  is  not  a  supernumerary 
vessel,  as  is  sometimes  stated ;  but  it  is  a  normal  artery  of  the  kidney,  which 
cannot  be  ligated  or  cut  without  necrosis  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  gland. 

The  renal  artery  itself  may  be  rei)laced  by  two,  three  or  even  four  trunks. 

There  may  also  be  renal  supernumerary  arteries  that  are  small  and  may 
be  severed  without  interfering  with  the  nourishment  of  the  kidney  but  may 
give  rise  to  considerable  hemorrhage  during  renal  operations. 

An  embryologically  interesting  anomaly  of  the  left  renal  vein  is  that  in 
which,  all  other  things  being  normal,  the  vessel  ends  abnormally  low  into  the 
vena  cava,  at  the  level  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  receives  perpendicu- 
larly the  vena  azygos  minor. 


CHAPTER    XXI 


KIDNEY  INJURIES 


Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  varieties  of  kidney  wounds:  First,  those 
that  are  inflicted  without  the  wall  of  the  body  having  been  opened  or  pierced; 
and  second,  injuries  of  the  organ  by  some  instrument,  weapon  or  missile  that 
has  passed  through  the  body  wall.  The  former  is  called  a  subparietal  (closed) 
injury,  and  is  usually  due  to  a  direct  blow,  a  fall,  striking  on  the  kidney  region, 
or  a  crush  from  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle ;  the  latter  is  called  an  open  wound,  and 
is  due  to  a  slash  or  a  puncture  with  a  knife,  sword  or  bayonet,  or  to  a  pro- 
jectile from  a  firearm. 

Kidney  injuries  are  rare,  if  surgical  wounds  are  excluded.  In  7,741  cases 
of  injuries  reported  by  Kiister,  but  10  were  renal.  Contusions  are  the  most 
frequent,  next  come  gunshot  woimds  and  last  incised  and  punctured  wounds. 
I  have  had  5  cases  of  subparietal  injury  and  1  open  wound  (a  stab). 

There  is  an  instinctive  tendency  to  consider  all  injuries  involving  the  kid- 
ney as  dangerous.  This  idea  has  been  inherited  from  surgeons  who  ^vere  not 
familiar  with  renal  surgery,  but  at  the  present  writing  operative  interference 
has  shown  us  that  this  fear  was  not  justified  and  that  kidney  wounds,  like  the 
wounds  of  all  highly  vascular  organs,  often  heal  quickly.  Experimental  sur- 
gery, in  the  hands  of  Albarran,  Legueu,  Paoli,  Podvvssotsky,  Tuffier  and  others, 
has  taught  us  that  the  mechanism  of  wound  re])air  in  the  kidney  is  essentially 
the  same  as  in  any  other  parenchymatous  organ ;  that  is,  the  proliferation  of  the 
interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  gland  bridges  the  gap  between  the  two  edges 
and  then  permanently  replaces  this  temporary  mending  in  the  natural  way  with 
the  aid  of  a  clot.  The  functionating  elements  of  the  gland  degenerate  and  are 
replaced  by  connective  tissue.  Scar  formation  is  rapid  in  the  kidney  and  the 
process  of  repair  has  been  shown  far  advanced  after  six  days.  The  parenchyma 
is  substituted  by  common  scar  tissue,  which  is  slowly  permeated  by  scant,  newly 
formed  capillaries.  It  has  been  claimed  by  several  that,  after  the  healing  of  a 
kidney  injury,  a  regeneration  of  the  epithelial  cells  and  the  glomeruli  takes 
place.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  such  a  process  is  possible,  as  in  such  a 
case  the  kidney  parenchyma  would  have  regenerative  powers  that  are  not  shared 
by  other  tissues  in  the  Ixjdy.  The  epithelial  cells  of  the  kidney  are  so  delicate, 
that  even  a  temporary  ligature  of  the  renal  vein  is  enough  to  alter  them  deeply ; 
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and  highly  specialized  cells  do  not  regenerate.  As  for  glomeruli,  one  does  not 
understand  how  such  a  complex  formation  could  regenerate,  even  in  very  young 
people.  If  the  glomeruli  appear  more  abundant  near  a  renal  scar,  it  is  prob- 
ably because  of  the  shrinkage  of  the  connective  tissue  in  the  vicinity. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  compensatory  hypertrophy  after  any  loss  of  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney,  but  this  is  not  due  to  the  regeneration  of  renal  elements. 
Compensation  in  the  remaining  kidney,  after  nephrectomy,  for  instance,  is 
established  not  through  formation  of  new  elements,  but  through  an  increase  in 
size  and  in  functional  activity  of  the  surviving  elements;  for  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  we  have  normally  in  the  body  a  much  greater  amount  of  kidney 
tissue  than  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life.  Tuffier  removed  one  kid- 
ney in  dogs  and  had  to  slice  off  a  large  part  of  the  other,  before  he  obtained  any 
symptoms  of  urinary  insufficiency. 

SUBPARIETAL  INJURIES 

Etiology. — Contusions  of  the  kidney  are  seen  a  little  more  frequently  on 
the  right  side  than  on  the  left  (142  to  118).  They  sometimes  have  taken  place 
in  both  sides ;  while  cases  are  on  record  of  the  rupture  of  a  single  asymmetrical 
kidney,  and  one  case  of  a  ruptured  horseshoe  kidney.  In  my  series,  3  cases 
were  on  the  right  side.  The  most  susceptible  age  is  from  ten  to  thirty,  that  is, 
the  age  of  greatest  muscular  activity  and  liability  to  accident.  Men  are  much 
oftener  affected  than  women.  In  my  personal  cases,  eighty  per  cent  occurred 
in  men.  Kiister  gives  even  as  high  as  ninety-four  per  cent  in  men  and  six  per 
cent  in  women. 

The  kidney  may  undergo  rupture  as  a  consequence  of  a  direct  violence,  such 
as  a  blow,  fall  on  the  loin,  kick  from  a  horse ;  or  of  an  indirect  compression  of 
the  body  between  two  surfaces,  as  in  elevator-shaft  accidents,  by  the  pinning 
of  the  lumbar  region  between  the  buffers  of  railroad  cars,  or  by  the  passage  of 
a  carriage  wheel  over  the  costo-iliac  space,  the  body  resting  flat  on  the  ground. 
The  latter  two  accidents  and  a  fall  on  the  loin  are  the  most  common. 

Some  claim  that  a  kidney  may  be  ruptured  by  indirect  violence,  such  as  a 
strong  muscular  contraction  when  the  body  is  bent  suddenly  forward  or  on  one 
side;  but  personally  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  a  rupture  of  so 
well-protected  and  so  movable  an  organ  from  a  mere  muscular  contraction, 
imless  the  kidney  is  very  much  congested  or  distended  on  account  of  some  ob- 
struction to  the  urinary  flow. 

The  theories  of  the  mechanism  of  rupture  do  not  account  for  all  forms  of 
renal  injuries,  but  they  are  the  best  we  have  at  our  disposal  at  present. 

Pathology. — The  pathology  of  contusions  depends  on  whether  the  fibrous 
capsule  is  torn  through  or  not.  If  the  capsule  is  not  torn  through,  the  hemor- 
rhage is  usually  slight,  in  which  case  there  is  a  subcapsular  ecchymosis  or  hema- 
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toma,  or  irregularly  shaped  areas  of  hemorrhage  within  the  parenchyma  near 
the  surface  or  extending  as  deep  as  the  pelvis. 

True  rupture  exists  when  the  capsule  is  torn  and  the  laceration  is  deep 
enough  to  communicate  with  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Fissures  are  usually 
found  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  organ  and  are  transverse  in  direction  or 
radiate  from  the  hilus.  Infarcts  of  the  usual  wedge  shape  may  follow  con- 
tusions of  the  kidney.  In  cases  of  true  rupture  of  the  kidney,  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive leakage  of  blood,  or  blood  and  urine,  into  the  surrounding  tissue,  ac- 
cording to  whether  the  excretory  channels  are  torn  or  not.  If  the  rupture  is 
very  extensive,  the  two  halves  of  the  kidney  are  held  together  by  the  pedicle 
only,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  the  kidney  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
pieces,  some  of  which  may  be  totally  detached. 

The  perirenal  extravasation  may  burrow  down  along  the  ureter  and  collect 
around  the  pelvic  organs,  but  it  usually  collects  in  the  retroperitoneal  cellular 
tissue,  where  it  forms  a  rapidly  growing  liquid  tumor  known  as  a  pseudo- 
traumatic  hydronephrosis.  The  cont(*nts  of  the  tumor  resulting  from  rupture 
of  the  kidney  consist  of  a  brown-red  fluid,  which  it  is  said  may  later  change  to 
amber  and  resemble  clear  urine.  Persouallv,  I  have  never  seen  the  clear  fluid 
after  a  rupture  of  the  kidney,  and  I  have  cut  into  these  extravasations  of  very 
large  size  some  time  after  the  injury.  Clear  fluid  I  am  inclined  to  regard  as 
coming  from  a  rupture  of  the  renal  pelvis  or  ureter. 

Detachment  of  the  kidney  from  its  pedicle  is  very  rare  and  is  accompanied 
by  severe,  generally  fatal,  hemorrhage.  When  death  does  not  occur  at  once, 
infarction  and  necrosis  of  the  kidney  (extravasation  with  gangrene  of  the  peri- 
renal tissues)  are  liable  to  follow. 

Fracture  of  the  ribs  is  a  frequent  couiplication  of  renal  contusion.  The 
peritoneum  is  torn  in  some  cases  of  violent  injury,  an  accident  more  apt  to 
occur  in  children  under  ten  vears  on  account  of  the  lirm  connection  between  the 
peritoneum  and  the  kidney  at  this  early  age.  Other  abdominal  organs  may,  of 
course,  suffer  coincidently  with  the  crushed  kidney. 

Symptoms. — The  Urine. — When  a  kidney  is  torn,  even  slightly,  it  blec<ls 
more  or  less  profusely.  Hemorrhage  is,  therefore,  the  most  iuiportant  consid- 
eration in  the  symptomatology  of  renal  contusions.  Of  all  forms  of  bleeding, 
hematuria  deserves  the  first  j)lace,  because  it  is  the  most  frequent  and  the  most 
characteristic.  It  occurs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  even  in  mild  injuries, 
and  is  lacking  only  when  there  is  a  small  tear  that  does  not  reach  the  calices, 
and  when  the  continuity  of  the  kidney  with  the  ureter  has  been  destroyed.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  not  always  an  alarming  symptom  per  se,  and 
that  its  absence  does  not  invariably  indicate  a  uiild  injury.  Hematuria, 
coming  on  after  injury,  does  not  mean  necessarily  a  contusion  of  the  kid- 
ney in  the  sense  that  we  are  considering;  for  if  a  calculus  is  present,  the 
bleeding  may   have  been   provoked   by   the   traumatism   of   the   stone   witliin 
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the  kidney,  as  after  a  jar.  Blood  and  urine  pressing  on  the  outside  of  the 
pelvis  or  ureter  may  prevent  hematuria. 

The  hematuria  after  an  injury  to  the  kidney  may  he  profuse  at  once,  or 
slight  and  subsequently  increase;  or  it  may  be  intermittent.  In  addition  to 
fresh  blood,  clots  or  casts  of  the  ureter  may  be  passed,  or  the  blood  clots  may 
accumulate  in  the  bladder  and  be  discharged  with  difficulty.  It  lasts  from 
two  to  eight  days  in  the  average  cases.  In  some,  it  may  continue  remittently  for 
weeks.     In  infected  cases,  secondary  hemorrhage  may  occur. 

Certain  conditions  that  affect  the  character  and  amount  of  urine  passed 
occur  as  the  lesion  begins  to  interfere  with  the  function  of  the  kidney.  Oliguria 
and  even  anuria  may  result  if  a  blood  clot  occludes  the  ureter.  Later  polyuria 
may  occur,  either  simply  compensatory  in  character  or  indicating  the  presence 
of  a  traumatic  nephritis.  Albumen  and  pus  may  also  be  found  in  the  urine, 
indicating  the  presence  of  an  infection  and  renal  suppuration.  Together  with 
hemorrhage,  we  should  look  for  the  general  symptoms  such  as  accompany  other 
abdominal  injuries,  and  are  summed  up  by  the  word  "  shock,"  symptoms  which 
are  due  to  injury  to  the  solar  plexus  and  other  of  the  adjoining  nerve  plexuses 
as  well  as  the  loss  of  blood.  They  include  pallor,  cold  extremities,  cold  perspi- 
ration, a  small  and  rapid  pulse,  vomiting,  vertigo  and  prostration.  If  internal 
hemorrhage  be  severe,  there  are  added  to  this  gradual  blanching  of  the  skin  and 
mucosae,  a  thready  pulse,  anxiety  and  collapse.  If  peritonitis  comes  on  later, 
there  are  the  usual  general  symptoms  associated  with  this  complication. 

Local  Symptoms. — The  local  symptoms  generally  come  on  at  once  after  the 
injury,  although  they  are  sometimes  delayed.  They  include  pain  of  a  varying 
character,  usually  not  severe  when  due  only  to  the  injury  of  the  external  tissue 
or  to  fractured  ribs.  It  may,  however,  be  very  severe,  radiating  like  that  of  a 
renal  colic,  and  increasing  on  movement  and  often  upon  respiration.  Sometimes 
patients  complain  of  a  sensation  of  something  bursting  at  the  moment  of  injury. 

Retraction  of  the  cremaster  and  pain  in  the  testis  on  the  affected  side,  are 
regarded  as  signs  of  severe  renal  hemorrhage  and  of  blocking  of  the  ureters 
by  blood  clots  (Le  Dentu).  There  may  also  be  muscular  rigidity  over  the  in- 
jured organ.  The  renal  pain  may  last  for  weeks,  and  sensitiveness  on  pressure 
persist  for  a  long  time. 

Physical  Signs. — The  skin  about  the  injured  loin  may  be  ecchymosed  or 
lacerated.  Ecchymosis  may  also  follow  the  connective-tissue  sheaths  of  the 
spermatic  vessels  and  thus  reach  the  external  abdominal  rings.  In  certain  cases, 
it  has  been  seen  to  extend  over  the  external  genitals.  A  characteristic  feature  of 
these  ecchymoses  due  to  renal  injuries  is  that  they  usually  reach  the  inguinal 
ring  late — two  or  three  weeks,  perhaps,  after  the  accident  (Sebilleau,  Dumenil, 
Le  Dentu) — but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  may  also  be  due  to  injuries 
of  other  vessels  in  the  retroperitoneal  tissues. 

The  swelling  may  be  very  slight  in  mild  injuries,  but  it  is  always  distinct 
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in  the  more  severe  forms.  It  usually  comes  on  suddenly  in  severe  eases  and 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  the  effusion  of  blood  and  urine.  The  tumor  is  usu- 
ally palpable  even  in  mild  eases  and  is  dull  on  percussion,  when  the  swelling 
is  sufficiently  large  to  j)ercuss  well. 

Complications. — The  complications  are  aseptic  or  infectious  in  character. 
Aseptic  complications  are  intraperitoneal  hemorrhage,  and,  rarely,  traumatic 
nephritis.  Infectious  complications  are  peritonitis,  perinephritic  abscess  and 
pyelo-nephritis. 

Peritoneal  Complications. — Effusions  of  blood  into  the  jieritoneum  occur 
when  the  injury  includes  a  rent  in  that  meinbrano,  or  when  the  liver,  spleen, 
or  some  other  organ  is  torn.  A  septic  perl  (on  His  deveh)])s  within  a  sliort  time 
when  infected  urine  flows  into  the  cavity  along  witli  the  blood.  However,  this 
is  fortunately  not  a  connnon  occurrence,  as  the  perit(meum  is  fairly  resistant 
to  aseptic  urine.  According  to  exj)eriments  quoted  by  Wagner,  such  urine  is 
borne  by  the  peritoneum  for  forty-eight  hours  without  much  damage.  As- 
cending and  hematogenous  infections  may  also  attack  the  peritoneum  in  sub- 
cutaneous injuries  of  the  kidneys  (do  Quervain). 

De  Quervain  noted  that,  owing  to  disturbances  in  circulation  of  the  colonic 
flexure  on  the  affected  side,  a  certain  degree  of  meteorisni  was  often  present 
without  any  peritoneal  involvement.  This  is  a  ]K)int  worth  remembering,  as 
such  tympanites  are  apt  to  mislead  one  into  the  diagnosis  of  traumatic 
peritonitis. 

Chkonio  Traumatic  Xephritls. — Chronic  traumatic  ne])hritis,  as  a  com- 
plication of  subcutaneous  renal  injuries,  deserves  a  few  additional  words,  as  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy.  It  is  not  certain  whether  a 
diffuse  nephritis  can  follow  such  an  injury,  and  it  is  ])robal)le  that  in  the  cases 
in  which  diffuse  renal  lesions  were  found  at  auto])sy  after  contusicms  of  the 
kidney,  the  patient  had  been  suffering  from  chronic  nephritis  before  the  injury. 
Circumscril)ed  nephritic  lesions  may  occur,  however,  in  the  areas  innnediately 
involved.  In  such  cases,  which  are  rar(%  the  albuminuria  and  the  casts  jx»rsist 
for  some  time  in  the  urine  after  the  henuUnria  disappears.  Albumin  has  l)een 
found  in  small  amounts  for  a  vear  or  more  after  the  iniurv. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  a  renal  contusion  is  possible  in  a  positive  way 
when  henuituria  is  present.  All  other  symptoms  may  lead  us  to  suspect  su(*h  a 
lesion,  but  none  is  sufficiently  characteristic.  This  does  n<>t  mean  that  they  must 
not  be  looked  for  carefully.  The  existence*  of  a  ])erirenal  hematoma,  couple<l 
with  the  history  of  the  case,  has,  however,  great  value. 

The  differentiation  between  a  subpari(»tal  renal  injury  and  a  renal  colic 
due  to  calculus  and  prece<led  by  an  accidental  traumatism,  is  not  always  easy. 
Tlie  liistory  of  the  case  and  the  repc^tition  of  the  attacks  at  intervals  may  help 
in  making  this  distinction  in  the  limited  time  at  our  (lis}>osal  in  th(»se  cases. 
Renal  tinnors  often  give  rise  to  pain  ami  hematuria  after  an  accidental  blow, 
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and,  in  siioli  cases,  the  diagutais  will  have  to  be  reserved  until  tliti  nrini-  and 
the  cachexia  give  a  clew  to  the  condition. 

We  have  seen  that  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  by  no  means  a  measure 
of  the  extent  of  the  injury  in  suboiitaneous  renal  traumatism.  .*\n  exception 
to  this,  perhaps,  is  the  rapiiHty  with  which  the  renal  hematoma  develops.  This 
is  uauaily  proportionate  to  tlie  severity  of  the  injury. 

]n  cases  with  alight  or  absent  swelling  and  paiu,  but  with  persistent  hema- 
turia, the  cyatoseope  will  show  from  which  side  the  bleedJug  comes.  Muscular 
rigidity  on  the  affected  side  is  of 
service  in  doubtful  cases. 

In  auotlier  class  of  cases,  the 
bleeding  continues  slowly  until  a 
tumor  resembling  a  small  water- 
melon in  shape  and  size  developa 
on  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  most 
marked  in  front  (Fig.  268).  In 
this  case,  a  lumbar  incision  should 
Ije  made  in  the  ileo-costal  space  be- 
hind and  the  contents  evacuated. 
The  amount  of  mixed  urine  and 
blood  in  such  cases  is  often  as- 
tounding. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of 
renal  contusions  varies  with  the 
severity  of  the  lesion.  The  chief 
danger  is  from  complications,  and 
recoveries  are  on  record  of  patients 
who  have  been  in  an  apparently 
hojjeless  condition.  Death  may  oc- 
cur within  a  short  time  as  a  result 
of  collapse  from  hemorrhage.  If 
the  patient  lingers  on,  complica- 
tions may  Ite  feared.  According  to  Morris,  in  rupture  of  the  kidney,  its  pelvis, 
or  ureter,  the  prognosis,  as  far  as  life  is  concerned,  is  less  favorable  than  in 
rupture  of  other  abdominal  organs. 

Statistics  of  mortality  from  subparietal  renal  injuries  vary  somewhat, 
Edler  gives  fifty  per  cent  mortality,  Kiister  forty-seven  per  cent.  Keen  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  but  Albarran  thinks  that  these  figures  are  exaggerated,  aa  he  saw 
seven  cases  without  a  death  and  as  T,e  Dentn  notes  that  recovery  took  place  in 
nearly  all  cases  obseried  by  him.  Guyon,  at  the  Necker  Hospital  for  the  past 
ten  years,  does  not  record  a  single  fatal  case.  The  high  mortality  figures  are 
due  probably  to  the  fact  that  only  the  grave  cases  are  published.     Hemorrhage 


Fio,  268.  —  Sfapb  or  the  Abdome.v  is  the  Tasb 
or  A  Ruptured  Kidnet.  The  ruptura  Gxlpndod 
into  tho  rpiiul  pelvU.  There  was  a  slow  leakagft 
of  blood  and  urine.     (Author's  caw.) 
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and  suppuration  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death.  Wagner  could  find 
but  three  cases  on  record  where  the  patient  recovered  from  a  renal  contusion 
complicated  by  a  demonstrable  tear  in  the  peritoneum.  Kiister  considers  these 
cases  as  offering  the  most  unfavorable  prognosis.  The  question  of  prognosis 
bears  directly  on  the  question  of  treatment. 

Treatment. — In  mild  and  moderately  severe  cases,  renal  contusion  heals 
spontaneously,  in  which  case  there  is  no  place  for  active  surgical  interference. 
In  fact,  such  patients,  when  kept  in  bed,  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  across 
the  back,  recover  quite  well  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases.  The  usefulness 
of  ice  bags  is  doubtful. 

In  complicated  cases,  rest  in  bed  should  be  maintained  for  a  week  or  longer, 
after  the  swelling  and  all  traces  of  bleeding  have  disappeared.  Shock  should 
be  treated  in  the  usual  way,  but  cases  of  rupture  of  the  kidney  must  be  very 
carefully  watched  and,  if  the  shock  is  great,  the  pulse  thready,  indicating  in- 
ternal hemorrhage,  rapidly  increasing,  an  incision  should  be  made  and  the 
wound  in  the  kidney  repaired  by  suture,  if  not  too  extensive.  If,  however,  the 
kidney  is  badly  lacerated,  an  immediate  nephrectomy  is  indicated. 

If  the  renal  hemorrhage  is  found  to  be  active,  the  kidney  must  be  repaired 
or  removed.  In  two  such  cases  of  my  own,  after  evacuating  the  contents  and 
packing  the  cavity,  the  hemorrhage  ceased.  Later  I  removed  the  kidney  in  one 
of  these,  on  account  of  infection  and  the  great  damage  done  to  the  kidney. 

Still  another  indication  for  operative  intervention  is  given  by  the  late  in- 
fection and  suppuration  of  a  perirenal  hematoma.  This  may  require  an  opera- 
tion three  weeks  after  the  accident.  The  kidney  is  sometimes  necrotic  and  has 
to  be  removed. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words:  The  immediate  indication  for  operation  is  hem- 
orrhage; the  late  indications  are  perirenal  accumulations  and  infecti(m. 

The  results  of  operative  treatment  as  contrasted  with  the  nonoperative  treat- 
ment, are  tabulated  thus  by  ilorris  (vol.  i,  p.  11)8). 

In  twenty-six  cases  collected  from  Englisli  and  American  sources  from  1884 
to  1893  inclusive,  he  found : 

One  died  of  other  causes. 

Fourteen  treated  palliatively,  ten  died — 70.7  per  cent. 

Eleven  treated  by  operation,  three  died — 27.2  jH'r  cent. 

This  is  not  absolutely  convincing  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  ojKjrativc 
method.     My  personal  results  to  date  are: 

One  treated  palliatively,  no  death. 

Four  treated  by  operation,  one  death. 

niustrative  Cases. — I  will  give  a  brief  resume  of  the  five  cases  of  sub- 
parietal  injury  of  the  kidney  I  have  had. 

Case  I. — Case  of  subparietal  subcapsular  injury  of  the  right  kidney.  The 
patient  was  a  laborer,  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  who  one  week  before  seeking 
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jiiliiiission  Ir)  tlie  hospital  bad  »  fall,  striking  on  tbc  riglit  aitle,  Tbia  was  fol- 
lowed by  pain  in  the  loin  and  inability  to  paas  urine  for  twenty-four  hours; 
when  he  finally  paaaed  urine,  it  wns  red  in  color. 

Statue  priesens:  A  mass  the  size  of  a  cocoanut,  dull  on  percussion  behind,  is 
felt  in  the  right  lumbar  region.     Local  pain  and  tenderness.     No  temperature. 

Urine:  Of  a  Burgundy-red  color.  Specitiir  gravity,  1.022.  Albumin, 
Iwenty-five  per  cent  in  bulk.     Some  leucocytes  and  abundant  red  corpuscles. 

Treatment:  Rest  in  bed;  milk  and  Vichy  ilict;  iirotropin  and  Basham's 
mixture. 

Course:  The  patient  remained  in  the  hospital  five  weeks.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  week,  the  urine  was  straw-colored,  specific  gravity  1.019,  of  acid  reac- 
tion and  contained  a  few  blmid  cells  and  calcium  oxalate  crystals.  By  the  end 
of  the  second  week,  three  weeks  after  the  accident,  all  traces  of  blood  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  urine,  and  the  tumor  was  diminishing  in  size.  It  could 
scarcely  be  felt  at  the  time  of  discharge,  five  weeks  later. 

Case  II. — The  patient,  a  laborer,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  eleven  days  before 
admission  fell  while  dumping  a  box  of  dirt,  and  struck  the  ground  on  the  left 
side  from  a  distance  of  twenty-five  feet.  He  was  imable  to  walk  and  had  to  be 
carried  home.  A  few  days  later,  the  painful  Mwclling,  that  bad  Ix-en  gradually 
increasing  in  size,  occupied  the 
entire  left  side  of  the  abdomen. 
The  general  symptoms  increased 
in  severily,  and  the  patient  en- 
tered the  hospital. 

Slatiis  prtEsenn:  There  was  ii 
swelling  in  the  left  §ide,  rcwem- 
bling  a  small  watermelon  in  form, 
<iull  on  percussion  (Fig.  2GS). 
Temperature  101"  to  106°  F. : 
pulse,  S8;  respiration,  20.  There 
was  no  visible  hematuria.  The 
local  findings  led  to  the  diagno^i^ 
of  splenic  ruptnre. 

Treatment:  Operative.  An  in- 
cision was  made  in  front,  along 
the  outer  border  of  the  rectus 
muscle,  and  the  peritoneal  cavity 
was  opened.  The  gut  was  found 
stretched  lietween  the  anterior 
anil  posterior  peritoneal  walls  like 
pieces  of  ribbon,  due  to  a  retroperitoneal  tumor  that  was  pushing  forward  the  ab- 
dominal contents,     The  patient  was  accordingly  turned  and  an  incision  made  in 


.  26B. — RuPTTBE  OF  KiDNEV,  ShoBfB  thfi  rcQl  in 
the  kidney  proper  and  pelvis  of  a  ruptured  kid- 
ney. The  kidney  u  turned  so  as  to  bIiow  the  tear. 
(Author's  rose,] 
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the  loin  behind,  when  two  and  one  half  gallons  of  a  reddish-brown  bloody  fluid 
escaped.  The  kidney  was  found  ruptured  posteriorly,  showing  a  transverse  rent 
in  the  kidney  proper  extending  into  the  pelvis  that  admitted  three  fingers.  The 
opening  was  just  above  and  posterior  to  the  ureter.  The  organ  was  surrounded 
by  a  dense  mass  of  tissue  and  very  adherent  to  the  adjacent  parts.  The  wound 
was  packed  and  drained,  but  a  w^eek  later  the  drainage  became  impaired,  and 
there  was  much  pain  and  distress.  Reopening  of  wound  and  removal  of  two  and 
one  half  quarts  of  a  brownish  fluid  containing  pus.  Nephrectomy  one  month 
later.     The  patient  recovered  (Fig.  269). 

Case  III. — The  patient  was  a  grocer,  thirty-one  years  of  age,  who  three  weeks 
previously,  following  a  fall,  began  to  suffer  from  pain,  gradually  increasing,  and 
swelling  in  the  left  lumbar  region,  with  anorexia  and  constant  thirst.  Xo  irregu- 
larities of  urination.     No  visible  hematuria. 

Status  prcpsens:  A  large  tumor,  not  sharply  defined,  also  shaped  like  a 
melon,  was  felt  in  the  left  lumbar  region.  Temperature,  102°  to  103°  F. ; 
pulse,  98. 

Treatment:  Operative.  A  lumbar  incision  was  made,  and  a  large  amount  of 
a  brownish  fluid  like  broken-down  kidney  tissue  was  removed.  The  cavity  was 
packed  with  gauze.  Suppuration  followed,  and  the  patient  remained  in  the 
hospital  for  two  months,  when  he  was  discharged  with  the  wound  in  the  kidney 
healed. 

Case  IV. — The  patient,  a  housewife,  thirty-six  years  of  age,  had  complained 
for  eight  years  of  occasional  pain  in  the  right  lumbar  regicm,  with  fever,  last- 
ing from  a  few  hours  to  days.  For  some  time  Ix^fore  coming  under  treatment, 
she  had  noticed  an  increasing  fullness  in  the  lumbar  region.  Examination 
showed  a  well-defined  tumor  on  the  right  side,  extending  from  the  costal  mar- 
gin to  the  iliac  fossa,  beyond  the  umbilicus.  There  w^as  another  bulging  in  the 
ileo-costal  space  behind.  At  this  time  the  patient's  tem])erature  was  101°  F. ; 
pulse,  94;  respiration,  36.  She  was  sent  to  the  hospital  in  an  ambulance,  and 
at  the  time  of  admission,  a  few  hours  after  the  first  examination,  her  tempera- 
ture was  105°  to  106°  F. ;  pulse,  130;  respiration,  46.  No  well-defined  tumor 
could  be  outlined  in  the  examination,  but  there  was  a  general  mass  over  the  en- 
tire right  side  of  the  abdomen.  It  was  evident  that  the  ride  in  the  ambulance  had 
caused  rupture  of  the  kidney  and  leakage  into  the  postrenal  space.  An  in- 
cision was  made  the  next  day,  and  a  large  amount  of  blood  and  pus  evacuated. 
The  temperature  dropped  at  first,  but  then  ran  a  septic  course  due  to  imperfect 
drainage.  The  kidney  on  removal  w^as  found  to  contain  a  stone.  The  outcome 
was  death. 

C^vsK  V. — The  patient  was  a  man  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  an  ironworker 
by  <K»cupation,  who  gave  a  history  of  many  attacks  of  malaria.  Two  years  ago 
he  had  pain  in  the  right  loin,  lasting  four  or  five  days,  and  this  had  recurred 
since  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  months,  with  a  little  fever,  lasting  for  hours 
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or  (lays.  Four  montlhs  before  coming  under  treatment,  the  patient,  while 
lifting  a  piece  of  metal,  heard  something  snap  on  the  right  side;  this  was 
followed  by  faintness  and  cold  i)erspiration.  There  was  a  strong  desire  to 
urinate,  and  the  urine  passed  w^as  bloody,  remaining  turbid  ever  since  that 
time.  At  the  time  of  admission,  the  patient  had  a  septic  temperature,  aver- 
aging 100"^  F. ;  his  general  condition  was  bad.  A  large  mass  could  be  felt  in 
the  right  side. 

Treatment:  Operative.  An  incision  was  made  in  the  loin,  and  three  pints 
of  mixed  urine,  blood  and  pus  w^^re  evacuated.  A  ragged  opening  was  found 
in  the  lower  pole  from  which  protruded  a  fragment  of  stone,  over  an  inch  in 
length  and  one  third  of  an  inch  in  width.  The  wound  was  packed.  The 
temperature  dropped  after  the  operation;  the  wound  did  not  heal  and  a  sinus 
remained,  discharging  urine  and  pus.  Xephrotomv  was  performed,  followed 
by  free  drainage  of  the  ki<lney,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital  one  month 
later  in  good  condition. 

INCISED,  PUNCTURED  AND  GUNSHOT  WOUNDS  OF  THE  KIDNEY 

Etiology. — Incised  and  punctured  w^oimds  of  the  kidney  are  almost  always 
due  to  a  thrust,  or  to  a  fall  on  something  sharp,  as  a  pointed  weajxm.  The  kid- 
ney is  generally  alone  affected,  as  the  wound  is  usually  due  to  the  stab  of  a  knife 
in  the  back  or  side,  and  the  opening  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  infrequent.  Still 
rarer  is  a  complete  division  of  the  organ.  When  the  kidney  w^ound  results  from 
a  thrust  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  the  other  abdominal  organs 

are  usuallv  iniured  as  well. 
«       fi 

The  wound  mav  varv  considerablv  in  depth  and  direction.  As  these  wounds 
are  often  inflicted  by  septic  instruments,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  fre- 
quently become  se])tic. 

Gunshot  wounds  are  rarely  seen  in  civil  practice,  and  in  w^ar  they  are  al- 
most always  comj)licate(l  with  gunshot  injuries  of  other  organs  on  account  of 
the  high  velocity  of  modern  firearms.  Edler  states  that  these  wounds  constitute 
about  one  twelfth  of  one  per  cent  of  all  gunshot  injuries.  Only  three  cases  are 
on  record  in  women. 

Pathology. — The  bullet  nuiy  remain  in  the  kidney  and  become  encysted 
there,  or  it  nuiy  pass  through  the  organ,  or  it  may  graze  it  and  cut  off  a  piece 
of  renal  substance*,  or  pass  through  the  renal  j)elvis.  Fragments  of  cloth,  bone, 
etc.,  may  Ix)  carried  with  the  bullet  and  remain  in  the  track  of  the  projectile. 
There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  contusion  along  this  tract,  and  an  eschar 
forms  in  its  walls.  The  kidney  may,  however,  be  mashed  to  a  pulp  by  the 
j)rojectile.  The  orifices  of  entrance  and  exit  are  of  unequal  size,  the  latter 
being  usually  the  larger.  Stellate  fissures  radiate  from  these  openings  when 
the  kidney  is  flaccid,  or  a  long  and  wide  fissure  results  w^hen  it  is  distended  at 
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the  time  of  the  injury.  Unless  the  pyramids  or  calices  be  wounded,  no  blood 
escapes  and  there  is  but  little  hematuria  at  first  in  the  average  case,  though 
blood  may  accumulate  in  the  perineal  space. 

These  wounds  heal  by  granulation  followed  by  the  formation  of  cicatricial 
tissue,  after  the  slough  has  separated  from  the  tissues  and  has  been  discharged. 

Foreign  bodies  carried  in  with  the  bullet  may  become  encysted  in  the  kid- 
ney, or  pass  into  the  ureter  or  through  the  external  wound.  Fistula?  are  fre- 
quent sequela?. 

Symptoms. — They  are  the  same  as  those  of  contusion ;  namely,  hemorrhage 
and  shock  and  a  wound  in  the  lower  region  or  in  the  abdomen  below  the 
costal  arch.  Pain  in  the  wound,  radiating  along  the  ureter,  is  a  very  variable 
feature.  The  hemorrhage  may  take  place  externally,  internally,  or  through  the 
ureter. 

External  hemorrhage  alone  is  exceptional.  It  is  generally  associated  with 
hematuria.  The  latter  is  rarely  absent  and  may  be  an  early  sign.  The  amount 
of  hematuria  is  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  internal  perirenal  as  well  as 
the  external  hemorrhage.  When  the  outer  wound  is  larg(%  there  is  considerable 
external  bleeding  and  generally  very  little  lumbar  swelling.  If  the  calices  or 
pelvis  are  wounded,  urine  will  be  mixed  with  the  blood.  In  gunshot  woimds, 
the  immediate  hemorrhage  may  be  slight,  owing  to  the  ])resenee  of  a  clot,  but 
when  a  slough  separates,  after  five  or  six  days,  there  may  l)e  a  profuse  secondary 
hemorrhage.  Prolaj)se  of  the  kidney  through  the  wound  is  extremely  rare. 
The  symptoms  of  renal  injury  may  be  obscured  by  those  of  the  other  abdominal 
organs  simultaneously  involved.  Retention  of  urine  in  the  kidney  may  be 
caused  by  a  clot  clogging  the  ur(4(»r.  The  complications  are  all  referable 
to  infection  and  consist  in  p(»ritonitis,  nephritis,  ])yelitis  and  perinephritic 
abscess. 

Diagnosis  and  Prognosis. — The  situation,  direction  and  origin  of  the 
wound,  hematuria,  hemorrhage  from  the  external  wound,  or  ordinary  extravasa- 
tion, are  the  chief  guides  in  the  diagnosis.  In  case  there  is  an  escape  of  urine 
from  the  wound,  the  odor  of  the  fluid  is  usually  strong  enough  to  prevent  errors; 
but,  if  there  is  any  doubt,  an  examination  as  to  the  pn^sence  of  urea  can  be 
made.  A  digital  examination  of  the  wound  should  be  resorted  to  in  doubtful 
cases.  Lumbar  pain  and  hematuria  are  reliable  signs  of  a  renal  wound  in  these 
cases.  The  sounding  of  gunshot  wounds  is  cmly  permissible  under  circumstances 
pointing  to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body.  The  X-ray  will  often  locate  the 
bullet. 

The  prognosis  is  always  grave  and  depends  largely  ujum  coincident  infec- 
tion, upon  peritoneal  penetration  and  upon  the  ])articipation  of  the  renal  j)elvis 
and  renal  vessels  in  the  injury.  Albarran  gives  the  general  mortality  as  fifteen 
j)er  cent.  Of  forty-three  cases  of  punctured  and  inciscMl  wounds  of  the  kidney 
collected  by  Kiister,   ten   (twenty-three  per  cent)    ended   fatally.      The  death 
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rate  has  been  considerably  lessened  by  operative  treatment.  Experience  in  the 
South  African  War,  according  to  Morris  (vol.  i,  p.  233)  showed  that  penetrat- 
ing wounds  of  the  kidney,  caused  by  modern  small-bore  bullets,  do  not  neces- 
sarily have  a  fatal  issue,  even  when  other  organs  are  traversed,  and  that  the 
kidney  or  the  liver  may  be  pierced  from  before  backward  or  from  side  to 
side,  without  any  symptoms  of  importance  following.  These  fortunate  cases 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  small-bore  bullets  do  not  lacerate  and  make  very  small 
woimds — a  fact  that  has  altered  many  aspects  of  military  surgery  within 
recent  years. 

Treatment. — The  general  treatment  is  that  of  shock  and  hemorrhage, 
consisting  in  stimulation  for  the  former,  and  a  hot  saline  enema  or  in- 
travenous injection  for  the  latter.  A  simple  antiseptic  bandage  should  be 
placed  over  the  wound,  and,  if  the  patient's  general  condition  improves, 
the  treatment  should  be  expectant  and  symptomatic.  I  do  not  believe  in 
closing  the  wound,  although,  if  it  is  very  large,  the  edges  can  be  brought 
together  by  surgical  plaster,  allowing  sufficient  space  for  the  escape  of  blood 
and  bloody  urine. 

If  the  hemorrhage  is  severe,  and  the  patient  does  not  rally  under  stimu- 
lants, the  case  becomes  an  emergency  one,  and  a  wide  lumbar  incision  must  be 
made,  the  kidney  reached  and  sutured,  leaving  a  drain  from  the  surface  of  the 
kidney  to  the  outer  dressings.  If  the  organ  be  found  too  extensively  involved, 
a  quidc  nej)hrectomy  should  be  performed. 

To  sum  up:  Put  on  an  antiseptic  bandage  with  an  ice  bag  over  the  wound, 
counteract  shock,  check  the  hemorrhage,  keep  the  patient  (piiet  and  be  as  con- 
sercatire  as  possible.  Such  are  the  guiding  rules  for  the  treatment  of  all  kid- 
ney wounds. 

Illustrative  Case. — T  have  had  only  one  case  of  punctured  w^ound  of 
the  kidnev,  a  lauudrvnian,  twentv  years  of  a^e,  who  was  stabbed  in  the 
loin  from  behind  just  above  the  twelfth  rib,  and  was  able  to  w^alk  to  the 
hospital. 

Status  prcesens:  There  was  a  wound,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  a  mass  was  present  resembling  an  enlarged 
kidney.  The  patient  vomited  and  complained  of  pain  in  the  loin.  His  pulse 
and  temperature  were  normal. 

Treatment:  Interually,  15  minims  of  the  fluid  extract  of  ergot  given 
every  three  hours,  and  urotropin  given  every  six  hours.  Wet  dressings  on 
the  loin. 

Course:  On  the  following  day,  he  urinated  a  quart  of  red  blood  and  con- 
tinued to  pass  bloody  urine  for  seven  days,  when  it  became  clear  and  he  left  the 
hospital.  Two  days  later  he  began  to  suffer  from  frequency  of  urination,  void- 
ing every  three  hours,  and  on  the  following  day  again  passed  red  urine.  There 
was  severe  pain  over  the  pubic  region,  and  the  patient  reentered  the  hospital, 
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where  he  was  catheterized  and  a  quart  of  bloody  urine  was  drawn  off.  At  n«» 
time  did  he  have  any  fever.  The  hematuria  ceased  altogether  at  the  end  of 
two  weeks  after  the  accident,  when  he  left  the  hospital.  The  renal  hematoma  in 
the  loin  persisted  during  the  whole  time,  and  was  still  present  on  the  right 
side  at  the  time  of  the  discharge. 


». 


CHAPTER   XXII 


MOVABLE  KIDNEY 


Movable  kidney  is  frequently  referred  to  as  floating  kidney,  but  more 
correctly  speaking  a  movable  kidney  is  one  that  has  an  abnormal  range  behind 
the  peritoneum  in  a  vertical  plane,  while  a  floating  kidney  is  one  with  a  meso- 
nephron  which  floats  among  the  abdominal  viscera. 

The  kidney  is  held  in  place  by  the  fatty  capsule  which  surrounds  it,  the 
perirenal  fascia,  the  suprarenal  capsule  to  which  it  is  adherent,  the  renal  pedi- 
cle, and  through  the  intra-abdominal  pressure.  The  perirenal  fascia  (see  Fig. 
30)  incloses  it  on  all  sides,  but  is  open  at  the  lower  inner  part,  in  which  direc- 
tion the  kidney  tends  to  move.  There  is  normally  some  mobility  of  the  kidney, 
from  3  to  5  cm.,  greater  in  women  than  in  men,  depending  upon  the  length  of 
the  vascular  pedicle.  It  may  be  said  that,  whenever  a  kidney  can  be  felt  pro- 
jecting below  the  ribs,  moving  on  respiration  and  sensitive  to  the  touch,  it  may 
be  considered  movable  in  the  pathological  sense.  The  frequency  in  autopsy 
findings  differs  greatly  from  the  clinical  statistics.  For  instance,  Epstein,  in 
compiling  postmortem  statistics,  found  that  it  had  occurred  once  in  500  cases  and 
Newman  estimated  1  to  1,000 ;  while,  clinically,  Kutnow  found  it  in  20  per  cent, 
Glenard  in  22  per  cent,  Goddard-Danhieux  in  35  per  cent  of  women  and  21.35 
per  cent  in  men,  and  Harris  in  over  50  per  cent  in  women,  while  in  men  it  was 
present  in  2.3  per  cent.  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  occurs  in  10  per  cent 
of  women,  although  I  think  the  percentage  of  those  who  suffer  to  any  marked 
degree  from  the  mobility  is  much  less. 

Three  degrees  of  movable  kidney  are  spoken  of :  First,  when  the  lower  half 
of  the  kidney  is  palpable  (Fig.  270,  I) ;  second,  when  the  entire  organ  is  pal- 
pable (Fig.  270,  II) ;  third,  when  the  entire  organ  can  both  be  palpated  and  is 
freely  movable  downward  and  inward  (Fig.  270,  III).  The  third  degree,  ac- 
cording to  Glenard,  constitutes  a  floating  kidney.  The  organ  is  at  times  even 
more  movable  and  has  been  found  in  the  female  pelvis,  from  which  position  it 
has  been  removed  by  operators  who  mistook  it  for  a  cystic  ovary.  When  it  moves 
away  from  the  loin,  its  usual  rotation  is  downward  and  inward,  and,  as  it  pro- 
gresses, its  lower  pole  moves  forward  and  its  upper  pole  tends  to  point  backward. 
(See  Fig.  270,  III).    It  sometimes  pulls  on  the  duodenum  and  often  makes  an 
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extensive  excursion  with  the  ascending  and  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon,  espe- 
eiallj  when  there  are  adbeBions  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  viscera. 

In  mild  degrees  of  movable  kidney,  the  ureter  gives  rise  to  no  trouble;  but 
when  the  displacement  is  marked,  it  may  curve  or  kink,  although  still  allowing 
the  urine  to  pass  through  it,  but  less  easily  than  under  normal  conditions.    This 


may  interrupt  temporarily  the  flow  of  urine  (Fig.  271).  When  the  kinks  are 
held  by  adhesions,  the  course  of  the  urine  may  be  seriously  impeded,  giving  rise 
t«  retention  of  urine  iu  the  renal  pelvis  and  attacks  of  pain. 

The  suprarenal  capsule  does  not  move  with  the  kidney-  The  peritonenm 
over  the  kidney  may  become  loosened  and  elongated  and  accompany  it  in  its 
excursion,  resembling  a  mesonephron. 

Etiology. — The  etiology  of  movable  kidney  is  still  a  subject  for  discussion. 
Women  are  predisposed  to  this  condition.  The  relative  frequency  in  men  and 
women  is  variously  estimated  from  1  in  7  fo  1  in  1.1.  In  my  practice  it  is  1  fo  ,1. 
but  presumably  because  my  male  patients  are  more  numerous.     The  reason 
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for  this  predisposition  in  women  is  that  the  renal  fossa,  i.  c,  the  hollow  in  the 
loin  where  the  kidney  rests,  is  shallower  in  the  female.  It  is  also  more  open 
below  and  narrower  at  the  upper  part,  where- 
as in  men  the  fossa  is  deeper  and  narrower 
at  the  lower  part. 

The  most  favorable  period  for  the  devel- 
opment of  this  condition  is  that  of  gestation, 
althoiigli  it  is  frequently  found  in  yoimg 
girls  and  has  been  reported  in  infants.  Tlie 
right  side  is  affected  in  between  85  and  ilO 
per  cent  of  the  cases  on  account  of  the  longer 
pedicle,  the  pressure  transmitted  to  the  kidney 
by  the  liver  during  respiration,  and  pressure 
from  corsets,  waistbands,  belts  and  girdles. 

Pregnancy  is  considered  an  important 
cause,  especially  when  frequently  repeated 
at  short  intervals  and  followed  too  soon  by 
exertion,  ilultiparffi  are  affected  more  fre- 
quently than  nullipara',  in  a  proportion  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  20  to  1,  to  from  5 
to  1.  This  tends  to  show  the  importance  of 
intra-abdominal  pressure  in  the  support  of 
the  kidneys  and  the  fact  that  the  abdominal 
wall,  if  its  muscles  are  strong  and  well  <levol- 
oped,  serves  as  a  bandage  with  the  intestine  acting  as  an  elastic  pad.  It  also 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  preserving  tbe  strengtli  of  the  abdominal  wall. 
In  cases  where  this  is  much  weakened  after  pregnancy,  the  woman  should 
remain  in  bed  until  it  has  become  stronger  and,  when  she  resumes  her  usual 
household  duties,  an  abdominal  support  or  belt  should  be  worn. 

A  loss  of  fat  is  usually  siKjken  of  as  an  important  cause,  but  this  is  not 
especially  noted  in  the  fatty  capsule  at  the  time  of  operation  in  thin  subjcc-tH. 

The  question  as  to  the  connection  of  nephroptosis  with  general  enteroptosis 
has  been  discussed  by  many  and,  according  to  Glcuard,  it  is  but  a  part  of 
enteroptosis,  the  latter  being  a  disease  of  general  bad  nutrition,  accompanied 
by  the  falling  forward  and  downward  of  all  the  abdominal  viscera.  Glenanrs 
views,  however,  are  not  universally  accepted  and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
while  nephroptosis  has  no  tendency  to  produce  general  enteroptosis,  that  tbe 
latter  condition  may  assist  in  producing  the  former. 

All  observers  seem  to  agree  that  the  corset  and  the  tight  waistbands  of  heavy 
skirts  in  women,  and  the  tight  belts  supporting  the  trousers  in  workingmen, 
are  common  causes  of  this  condition.  Corsets  and  waistbands  supporting  heavy 
clothing  do  evidently  have  a  traumatic  influence  on  the  kidney,  as  the  former 


Fia.     271. —  KiNKINO     OF     TBB     UliaTKII 
IN     UlBFLACBHENT    OF    THE    KIUNRV. 

ThiB  kinkinR  of  tho  ureter  may 
iotemipt  tGmporarily  the  Bow  of 
urine,  leading  lo  the  formation  of  an 
intermittent  ncphrydrosiB  (hydro- 
nephroBia).  (IlHTris.  in  Reed's  "Text- 
book of  Gynecology.  "> 
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ill  many  movements  tend  to  push  the  liver  against  the  kidney ;  whereas,  if  the 
kidney  is  displaced  and  it  is  pressed  upon  by  a  thin  belt  or  waistband,  the 
weight  of  the  clothes  tend  to  drag  the  kidney  down  during  certain  movements, 
as  when  the  patient  bends  forward  in  the  act  of  scrubbing,  washing,  or  in  other 
motions  of  a  similar  nature.  The  lifting  of  heavy  weights,  reaching  for  high 
objects,  straining  at  stool,  chronic  hacking  cough,  horseback  riding  and  the 
skipping  rope  also  tend  gradually  to  displace  the  kidney.  These  can  all  be 
spoken  of  as  repeated  traumatisms  of  a  mild  character. 

I  feel  that  the  claims  that  sudden  traumatism  causes  movable  kidney — such 
as  a  blow  in  the  loins,  a  fall  upon  the  knees,  buttocks  or  perineum,  a  blow  on 
the  thorax,  a  sudden  muscular  strain  due  to  the  abrupt  stopping  of  a  car  and 
other  claims  of  a  similar  nature  which  are  used  in  suing  corporations  and 
railway  companies — are  groundless.  In  all  such  cases,  if  the  traumatism  had 
been  sufficient  to  displace  the  kidney  suddenly,  it  would  have  been  grave  enough 
to  have  ruptured  the  vessels  or  the  renal  pedicle  and  given  rise  to  a  dangerous 
hemorrhage,  and,  perhaps,  sudden  death.  It  is  really  the  repeated  traumatism 
of  a  mild  character  that  causes  the  trouble,  as  has  alreadv  been  mentioned  under 
corset  and  belt  pressure.  I  believe  that  persons  who  suddenly  complain  of  pain 
in  the  loin  after  a  shock,  a  car  accident  or  jar,  and  in  whom  a  movable  kidney 
is  found  on  examination,  would  have  shown  the  presence  of  such  a  condition 
had  they  been  examined  before  the  accident ;  but  as  there  was  no  reason  for 
such  an  examination,  the  presence  of  movable  kidney  naturally  was  not  known. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  movable  kidney  exists,  a  sudden  jar  or  wrench  may 
give  rise  to  renal  strangulation  and  thus  bring  on  symptoms  that  might  induce 
one  to  believe  that  the  mobility  had  been  caused  by  the  recent  traumatism. 

Heredity  is  spoken  of  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  abnormal  renal  mobility. 
This  mav  be  true  in  a  wav,  on  account  of  the  liabilitv  of  the  child  to  have  the 
same  l)ody  configuration  as  the  mother,  and,  consetiueiitly,  if  the  mother  had 
a  movable  kidney,  the  child  would  be  predis])osed  to  its  development,  for  I 
consider  the  body  form  as  the  ])riiici])al  predisposing  factor  in  this  condition 
and  all  others  as  slowly  contributing  causes. 

The  Body  Indkx  ix  Patients  with  Movable  Kidney. — Becher  and 
Lennhof,  in  examining  a  large  number  of  women,  found  that  they  could  gt»n- 
erally  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  patient's  figure  whether  one  of  the 
kidneys  was  palpable  or  not.  After  reasoning  out  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  this  decision,  they  made  the  following  scientific  observation  and  deduction: 
First,  that  more  movable  kidneys  were  found  in  women  with  a  long  distance 
from  the  suprasternal  notch  to  the  pubes  and  a  small  waist  than  in  women  with 
a  short  trunk  and  large  waist ;  second,  they  decided,  after  taking  many  careful 
measurements,  that  the  distance  from  the  suprasternal  notch  to  the  upper 
margin  of  the  symphysis  pubes,  divided  by  the  smallest  circumference  of  the 
abdomen  and  multiplied  by  100,  constitutes  a  l)ody  index.     Given  as  a  result 
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or  quotient  75,  representing  the  normal  woman,  if  a  number  above  this  resulted, 
say  77  to  80,  it  could  be  considered  positive  that  one  kidney  was  movable; 
whereas,  if  it  was  below  76,  say  73  or  less,  no  movable  kidney  was  present.  The 
measurements  were  computed  according  to  the  metric  system  in  centimeters. 


The  mathematical  index  =  :=;: —     .  ^ tti X 100  =  - 

Cu-cumf  erence  of  abdomen 


'75 — normal 
77-plus — positive 
^73-minus — ^negative 


Harris,  of  Chicago,  continued  the  studies  of  Becher  and  Lennhof,  but  went 
into  the  subject  more  carefully,  and  has,  therefore,  been  able  to  give  to  the  pro- 
fession a  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  body 
form  in  movable  kidney,  as  well  as  to  depict  the  shape  of  the  individual  predis- 
posed to  movable  kidney,  in  contradistinction  to  one  who  is  not  so  predisposed. 

Harris  divides  the  body  into  three  zones — the  upper,  middle  and  lower — 
by  drawing  three  planes  through  the  body  transversely.  (See  Fig.  272.)  He 
takes  the  tips  of  the  tenth  ribs  as  the  landmarks,  because  they  are  fixed  points, 
whereas  the  smallest  circumference  of  the  bo<ly  is  rather  an  uncertain  location. 
He  then  proceeds  to  take  certain  measurements  with  the  patient  lying  flat  on 
the  back.  The  circumference  of  the  body  at  the  tips  of  the  tenth  ribs  is  first 
measured  and  a  mark  is  made  with  a  pencil  where  this  line  crosses  the  median 
line.  A  mark  is  also  made  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  and  the  circum- 
ference is  taken  at  this  point  also.  The  breasts  must  be  drawn  up,  if  they  are 
in  the  way,  and  the  circumference  should  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  ordinary 
respiration.  Finally  the  distance  between  the  upper  sternal  notch  and  the 
upper  margin  of  the  symphysis  is  taken,  and  a  line  drawn  between  these  two 
points,  uj)on  which  the  length  of  each  zone  is  noted.  These  measurements  give 
us  Harris's  Index  Xo.  1,  which  is  simply  the  jugulo-symphysis,  divided  by 
the  circumference  at  the  tenth  rib  and  multiplied  by  100.  It  is  similar  to  that 
of  Becher  and  Lennhof,  but  it  is  more  accurate.  When  this  index  is  above 
77  or  78,  the  kidney  is  palpable ;  but  when  it  is  below  these  figures,  palpation 
is  negative. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  different  zones  in  cases  with  palpable  kidneys,  it 
was  found  that  the  increased  length  of  the  jugulo-symphysis  was  situated 
chiefly  in  the  middle  zone,  while  the  upper  and  lower  zones  remained  practically 
the  same.  In  negative  cases,  the  average  circumference  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
middle  zone  was  77.1  cm.,  and  of  the  lower  end  of  the  middle  zone,  69.5  cm. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  positive  cases,  the  upper  circumference  of  the  middle 
zone  was  73.46  cm.,  and  61.9  cm.  for  the  lower  circumference.  Thus,  there 
was  a  marked  contrast  between  the  positive  and  negative  cases  in  regard  to 
the  circumference  of  the  lower  end  of  the  middle  zone.  In  other  words,  the 
middle  zone  was  elongated  and  made  narrower,  especially  at  the  lower  end, 
whenever  the  kidney  was  palpable. 
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Harris  found  that  there  were  still  certain  sources  of  error  in  this  method 
of  measurement.  In  taking  circumferences,  accurate  measurements  are  diffi- 
cult to  get  in  fat  subjects,  for  the  breasts  are  in  the  way,  though  pulled  up, 
and  there  is  a  certain  spreading  that  corresponds  to  the  lower  margins  of  the 
ribs  when  a  corpulent  woman  lies  on  her  back.     For  this  reason,  he  deter- 


Fio.  272.  —  Anterior  View  op  the  Body  Di- 
vided INTO  Three  Zones,  the  Upper,  Mid- 
dle AND  Lower,  Made  by  Drawing  Three 
Planes  through  the  Body  Transversely. 
The  normal  female  body  is  drawn  in  heavy 
black  lines.  The  imperfect  female  body  is 
drawn  in  dotted  lines  and  is  the  one  predis- 
posing to  movable  kidney.  These  outline  draw- 
ings show  the  lateral  diameters  of  the  body 
index  in  the  healthy  person  and  in  people  with 
movable  kidney,  as  determined  by  Harris. 


Fio.  273.  —  Side  View  of  the  Body  and  the 
Lines  Corresponding  to  the  Antero- pos- 
terior Diameters  of  the  Body  Index  a«  De- 
termined BY  Harris.  Hero,  also,  the  heavy 
black  lines  show  the  normal  person  and  the  dot- 
ted lines  the  one  predisposing  to  movable  kidney. 


mined  to  use  calipers  and  measure 
diameters  instead  of  circumferences, 
and  have  the  patients  standing  during 
the  measurements  instead  of  lying  down.  In  this  way,  lie  measured  five  diam- 
eters, which  gave  him  very  accurately  the  body  form  of  the  patient. 

First  Diameter:  The  widest  or  upper  lateral  diameter.  This  is  taken  with 
the  calipers  resting  at  the  widest  point  of  a  ])lane  corresponding  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  sternum,  usually  on  the  seventh  ribs  (Fig.  272,  Xo.  1). 

Second  Diameter:  The  middle  lateral  diameter.  Tliis  is  the  greatest  dis- 
tance between  the  lower  edges  of  the  tenth  ribs  (Fig.  272,  Xo.  2). 

Third  Diameter:  The  lower  lateral  diameter — the  wi<lest  distance  l)etween 
the  iliac  crests  (Fig.  272,  No.  3). 
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Fourth  Diameter :  The  upper  antero-posterior  diameter ;  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  sternum  to  the  spinous  process  opposite  in  the  same  plane  as  the  upper 
lateral  diameter  (Fig.  273,  Xo.  4). 

Fifth  Diameter:  The  middle  antero-posterior  diameter;  from  the  median 
line  in  front  to  the  spinous  process  opposite  on  the  same  plane  as  the  middle 
lateral  diameter  (Fig.  273,  Xo.  5). 

In  order  to  draw  conclusions  from  his  transverse  diameters,  he  divided 
the  middle  lateral  by  the  upper  lateral  diameter  and  multiplied  the  quotient 
by  100,  thus  obtaining  Index  No.  2.  The  second  index  refers  entirely  to  the 
middle  zone  and  shows  the  relation  between  the  lateral  diameters  of  its  lower 
and  upper  ends,  or,  in  other  words,  the  amount  of  constriction  at  the  lower  end. 

Index  Xo.  2  arranged  as  a  mathematical  problem  is  solved  as  follows  and 
shows  one  of  many  results  that  may  be  obtained:  , 

Middle  lateral  diameter  w  tr^/^  _  r73.23 — positive 
Upper  lateral  diameter  ""  \85.26 — ^negative 

Furthermore,  all  cases  below  81.8  were  found  positive,  that  is,  with  mova- 
ble kidney,  while  all  cases  above  81.8  were  found  negative. 
In  detail,  the  measurements  of  the  diameters  were  as  follows : 


Average  upper  lateral  diameter 

Average  middle  lateral  diameter .... 

Average  lower  lateral  diameter 

Average  upper  antero-post.  diameter 
Average  middle  antero-post.  diameter 


In  Negative 
Cases. 


23.62  cm 
20.2 
28.7 
16.9  *' 
15.67    " 


^i 


(< 


In  Positive  Cases 


23.85  cm 
17.44  ** 
29.06  " 
17.03  " 
14.26    " 


Difference. 


0 .  23  cm.  Practically  same. 
2 .76  cm.  or  13 .6  per  cent. 
0 .  36  cm.  Practically  same. 
0.13  cm. 
1 .41  cm.  or  9  per  cent. 


The  difference  between  the  upper  lateral  and  the  middle  lateral  diameters, 
in  negative  cases,  was  3.4  cm.  or  14.4  per  cent,  and  the  difference  between 
the  upper  and  middle  antero-])()sterior  diameters  in  these  cases  was  1.23  cm. 
or  7.28  per  cent.  In  the  positive  cases,  the  difference  between  the  upper  and 
middle  lateral  diameters  was  ().41  cm.  or  27  per  cent,  while  between  the  upper 
and  middle  antero-posterior  diameters  the  difference  in  these  cases  was  2.8  cm. 
or  17  per  cent. 

These  figures  show  that  the  middle  zone  diminishes  in  size  from  above 
downward  nearly  100  per  cent  more  from  side  to  side,  and  140  per  cent  more 
from  before  backward,  in  the  positive  cases  than  in  the  negative.  This  means 
that  there  is  a  marked  diminution  in  the  capacity  of  the  middle  zone  in  the 
positive  cases  in  which  the  kidney  can  be  felt  and  this  diminution  grows  more 
marked  in  these  cases  as  we  advance  in  the  middle  zone  from  above  downward. 

As  the  upper  zone  remains  practically  the  same  in  the  two  classes  of  cases, 
any  lessening  in  the  capacity  of  the  middle  zone  must  result  in  a  crowding 
of  the  contents  of  this  space  downward — in  other  words,  a  greater  tendency  to 
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a  displaced  kidney.  The  above  description  contains  the  essence  of  Harris's 
views  and  is  practically  his  own  wording  with  his  conclusions  from  the  study 
of  the  body  indexes  as  devised  by  him. 

The  two  figures,  one  of  the  normal  body  and  the  other  of  the  form  predis- 
posing to  movable  kidney,  were  drawn  by  Uarris  and  presented  to  me  by  him. 
I  here  take  this  opportunity  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  careful  study  that 
Harris  has  made  of  cases  of  movable  kidnev  has  done  more  to  make  clear  the 
predisposing  cause  of  this  disease  than  any  other  writings  on  the  subject. 

Symptoms. — In  many  instances  there  are  no  symptoms  in  a  case  of  movable 
kidney,  as  has  been  ascertained  frequently,  when  its  presence  was  accidentally 
discovered  during  a  physical  examination  for  some  other  reason  than  for  indi- 
cations of  movable  kidney.  Frequently  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  by  no 
means  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  mobility  of  the  organ,  as  a  slightly  movable 
kidney  may  cause  great  suffering,  while  another  may  be  markedly  movable  with- 
out giving  rise  to  any  signs. 

Clinically,  there  are  three  tyjx?s  of  movable  kidney — first,  the  painful  or 
neuralgic;  second,  the  neurasthenic;  third,  the  dyspeptic — according  to  the 
predominant  symptom,  although  they  may  be  associated  in  different  degrees. 
Pain  was  present  in  99  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  my  own  practice. 

Pain. — Pain  is  due  to  traction  on  the  nerve  plexuses  and  on  the  peritoneum 
or  other  organs  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  esi^ecially  if  adhesions  are  present. 
Its  character  is  generally  a  dull  ache,  either  constant  or  recurring,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  sense  of  dragging  or  heaviness.  It  is  usually  situated  in  the  loin 
below  the  twelfth  rib  and  less  frequently  in  front  on  one  side  of  the  umbilicus, 
in  the  iliac  fossa  or  in  the  groin. 

Occasionally  there  are  acute,  paroxysmal  attacks  of  pain  that  come  on  sud- 
denly, starting  in  the  loin  and  radiating  along  the  ureter,  called  Dietl's  crisis, 
somewhat  similar  in  character  to  those  of  renal  calculus.  During  the  severe 
attacks,  there  may  be  muscular  rigidity  on  the  affected  side,  the  kidney  may  be 
found  enlarged  and  tender  from  acute  congestion,  and  the  urine  may  contain 
blood.  There  may  be  oliguria  at  times  followed  by  polyuria.  These  attacks 
usually  last  for  a  few  hours  and  sometimes  for  a  few  davs.  Thev  are  due  to 
kinks  or  compression  of  the  ureter,  causing  an  increased  renal  tension  and 
resulting  in  variable  degrees  of  renal  retention  or  tem}X)rarv  hydronephrosis 
(Fig.  271).  The  records  of  my  own  cases  show  that  of  those  having  pain  four- 
teen per  cent  had  attacks  occurring  from  every  few  days  to  every  few  months. 
The  history  of  the  attacks  of  pain  covered  a  period  of  from  four  months  to 
fourteen  years. 

In  three  per  cent  of  my  cases,  the  pain  began  suddenly  and  the  patients 
attributed  the  condition  to  some  movement  they  had  made  just  before  they  first 
noticed  the  pain.  In  one  case,  the  patient  stooped  over  to  pick  up  some 
clothes,  since  when  she  has  experienced  a  peculiar  sensation  in  her  right  loin 
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and  has  had  occasional  pain  of  a  dull  dragging  character.  Another  woman 
first  felt  the  pain  come  on  while  raising  an  awning,  since  when  she  has  had 
it  whenever  she  does  hard  work.  Of  course,  the  occurrence  of  the  first  pain 
coming  on  suddenly  during  some  particular  exertion  does  not  mean  that  this 
has  caused  the  trouble,  but  that  the  stage  of  mobility  had  been  reached  when 
any  movement  or  jar  might  favor  the  sudden  falling  of  the  kidney  or  a  ureteral 
kinking,  causing  a  sudden  pull  on  the  renal  or  ovarian  plexuses. 

Attacks  of  pain  generally  increase  in  frequency,  and  sometimes  in  severity, 
as  the  case  progresses.  In  twenty  per  cent  of  my  cases,  the  pains  were  dull  in 
character.    The  abdomen  was  usually  relaxed. 

Kekvous  Symptoms. — The  nen'ous  phenomena  of  movable  kidney  are 
spoken  of  as  hysterical  and  neurasthenic.  Among  these  nervous  symptoms, 
which  differ  in  various  individuals,  are  irritability,  restlessness,  depression, 
languor,  palpitation,  vertigo,  a  feeling  of  pressure  in  the  head,  neuralgia,  loss 
of  flesh  and  appetite,  and  a  general  impairment  of  health.  The  nervous  pains 
are  generally  nephralgic,  sciatic,  lumbar  or  intestinal,  and  sometimes  ovarian 
or  testicular. 

Gastrointestinal  ok  Dyspeptic  Symptoms. — Symptoms  of  this  char- 
acter are  frequent.  Of  these,  indigestion  and  flatulency  are  most  common. 
Next  in  order  are  constipation,  due  to  pressure  or  dragging  upon  the  colon, 
gastralgia,  nausea,  vomiting  and  other  symptoms  of  gastritis  during  attacks  of 
renal  strangulation.  Jaundice  from  duodenal  traction  or  compression  of  the 
bile  ducts,  or  tugging  on  the  hepatico-duodeiial  ligaments,  is  not  so  common  as 
often  assumed.  Symptoms  of  appendicitis  may  be  produced  as  the  result  of 
compression  of  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels,  and  the  congestion  of  the  vermi- 
form appendix  which  follows.  According  to  Edebohls,  this  tendency  to  appen- 
dicitis is  found  in  fifty  per  cent  of  women  suffering  from  a  movable  kidney. 

Among  other  symptoms,  are  weakness,  dizziness,  loss  of  appetite,  throbbing 
in  the  abdomen  on  the  affected  side,  headache  and  constipation.  Chills  and 
fever  have  occurred  in  a  few  cases,  associated  with  pyelitis  and  renal  re- 
tention. 

Characteb  of  Urination  and  the  Urine. — In  discussing  these  two  sjTnp- 
toms,  there  are  several  points  to  be  considered;  The  character  of  the  urination 
does  not  differ  much  from  normal,  any  deviation  depending  principally  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  renal  retention  or  strangulation,  the  latter  of  which  is  not 
common.  If  there  is  renal  retention,  a  temporary  hydronephrosis,  there  will 
be  a  diminished  amount  of  urine  passed,  or  oliguria,  while  the  secretion  is 
retained  in  the  kidney ;  but  when  the  kidney  returns  to  its  proper  position,  a 
larger  amount  of  urine  will  be  voided,  which  is  spoken  of  as  polyuria. 

In  renal  strangulation,  there  is  a  diminished  amount  of  urine  during  the 
attack,  after  which  an  increased  amount  of  a  highly  colored  urine,  often  con- 
taining blood,  is  passed. 
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In  the  usual  case  of  movable  kidney,  the  urinary  findings  are  slight,  if  any: 
a  low  specific  gravity,  a  very  slight  trace  of  albumin  and  an  occasional  hyaline 
cast,  or  sometimes  a  few  finely  granular  casts.  These  findings  are  due  to  the 
irritability  of  the  kidney  and  the  strain  on  both  organs  incident  to  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  renal  circulation  and  the  urinary  excretion. 

Edebohls,  in  operating  on  movable  kidneys  by  partially  decapsulating  the 
organs  and  fastening  them  to  the  abdominal  wall,  noticed,  in  cases  with  this 
variety  of  urine  which  closely  resembled  that  of  interstitial  nephritis,  that  the 
polyuria,  casts  and  albumen  gradually  disappeared  or  diminished.  He,  there- 
fore, reasoned  that,  if  people  with  movable  kidney  passed  the  same  urine  as 
patients  with  interstitial  nephritis,  movable  kidney  was  the  cause  of  interstitial 
nephritis;  and  furthermore,  if  the  interstitial  nephritis  associated  with  mov- 
able kidney  was  cured  by  partial  decapsulation,  then  any  case  of  chronic  nephri- 
tis could  be  cured  by  deca])8ulation,  as  it  gave  the  kidneys  a  chance  to  form 
a  collateral  circulation  with  the  abdominal  wall  or  with  the  fatty  capsule.  This 
was  the  line  of  reasoning  that  led  him  to  recommend  total  decapsulation  of  the 
kidney  as  an  operation  for  the  cure  of  chronic  Bright's  disease. 

Physical  Examination. — Very  few  practitioners  can  feel  a  movable  kidney 
unless  the  mobility  is  quite  marked,  as  they  have  not  sufficient  practice  in  renal 
palpation.  This  should  not,  however,  be  considered  a  refiection  on  their  diag- 
nostic ability,  as  I  have  seen  the  best  surgeons  and  internists  fail  to  detect  this 
condition  when  kidneys  were  movable  in  a  marked  degree.  Again,!  myself  have 
sometimes  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  locating  movable  kidneys,  the  movement 
of  which  the  patient  could  sometimes  feel  in  her  abdomen.  Such  difficulties 
occurred  principally  in  patients  with  a  large  abdomen,  either  from  distention 
or  from  thick  walls.  This  leads  me  to  state  that  the  principal  difficulties  in 
detecting  a  movable  kidney  are,  a  thick  abdominal  wall,  too  firm  pressure  on  the 
part  of  the  examiner,  and  an  unfavorable  position  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

To  show  the  ease  with  which  one  can  detect  a  movable  kidney  at  times,  I  will 
relate  the  history  of  a  patient  whose  husband  said  she  was  suffering  from  indi- 
gestion and  hives,  and  that  she  at  that  time  had  an  attack  of  hives  on  her  abdo- 
men which  annoved  her  considerablv  and  for  which  condition  he  asked  me  to 
prescribe.  At  the  time  of  the  visit,  she  was  examined  standing,  with  her  skirts 
lowered  and  her  upper  garments  raised  in  such  a  way  as  to  expose  her  abdo- 
men, which  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  eruption.  I  at  once  saw  a  typical 
band  of  herpes  zoster  on  her  right  side  and,  moving  my  finger  lightly  across  it 
to  see  if  the  characteristic  vesicular  feel  was  present,  T  detected  a  kidney  beneath 
my  finger  tips  which  was  displaced  by  the  gentle  pressure  used  and  which  came 
back  against  them  again  when  the  pressure  was  removed.  Since  then  I  have 
seen  several  movable  kidneys  which  have  been  as  easily  demonstrated,  and  none 
of  which  I  would  have  been  able  to  detect  if  I  had  resorted  to  the  strong  pressure 
that  I  was  formerly  in  the  habit  of  using. 
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A  change  of  position  is  also  a  most  important  procedure.  Most  patients  are 
examined  lying  flat  on  their  backs  with  the  result  that,  unless  tlie  kidney  is  held 
down  by  adhesions,  it  will  go  back  into  its  fossa ;  and  as  this  fossa,  in  the  right 
loin,  has  in  front  and  on  its  side  the  liver  and  ribs,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
palpate  the  organ.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  examine  the  patient  on  a  table, 
the  back  and  shoulder  part  of  which  can  be  raised  so  as  to  allow  the  kidney  to 
fall  from  its  lodgment,  if  it  has  sufficient  mobility;  then,  having  made  firm 
pressure  below  the  lower  ribs  behind  and  in  front  on  that  side,  to  prevent  the 
kidney  from  slipping  up,  the  patient  should  be  lowered  into  the  dorsal  position 
again  while  keeping  her  abdominal  muscles  lax,  so  as  to  allow  the  examiner  to 
maintain  his  grasp  on  the  deeper  tissues  below  the  free  border  of  the  ribs. 

If  a  movable  kidney  has  been  prevented  from  returning  to  its  seat  in  this 
way,  it  is  held  down  by  one  hand  while  it  is  being  palpated  by  the  other.  If 
the  pressure  of  the  upper  hand  is  lessened  and  the  pressure  of  the  other  hand 
on  the  lower  border  of  the  kidney  is  increased,  it  will  be  felt  to  glide  up  under 
the  fingers  of  the  upper  hand  into  its  fossa.  A  kidney  can  often  be  felt  with 
the  patient  sitting  or  leaning  on  the  edge  of  a  table,  bed  or  chair,  without  the 
individual  being  lowered  into  the  recuml)ent  position.      (See  Fig.  234.) 

Frequently,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  palpate  the  kidney,  to  place  the  pa- 
tient upon  the  healthy  side,  in  a  reclining  posture,  with  the  shoulders  somewhat 
elevated  and  the  knees  slightly  flexed.  In  this  case,  it  will  also  tend  to  fall  out 
of  its  fossa  toward  the  healthy  side  of  the  abdomen.  Sometimes,  if  the  patient 
stands  with  the  buttocks  resting  against  a  table,  so  as  to  relax  the  abdomen,  this 
position  is  favorable  to  the  detection  of  movable  kidney  by  palpation. 

An  important  point  in  palpating  a  kidney  is  to  have  the  patient  take  a  long 
breath,  and  for  the  examiner  to  try  to  grasp  the  kidney  at  the  height  of  inspira- 
tion. The  surface  of  the  organ  is  usually  smooth,  though  sometimes  lobular, 
and  pressure  upon  it  occasionally  produces  nausea,  besides  which  it  is  frequently 
tender  to  the  touch. 

Percussion  has  been  of  little  value  to  me  and  so  has  inspection,  although  I 
have  seen  cases  where  the  contour  of  the  abdomen  was  changed  through  enlarge- 
ment of  the  kidney,  or  when,  together  with  a  loop  of  distended  colon,  it  exerted 
sufficient  pressure  on  one  side  of  the  anterior  wall  of  a  relaxed  abdomen  to  make 
it  more  prominent  than  on  the  opposite  side. 

Diagnosis. — Movable  kidney  is  at  times  difficult  to  diagnosticate.  A  cal- 
culous kidney  may  give  rise  to  attacks  of  renal  colic  closely  resembling  the  pains 
of  movable  kidney  and  it  may  also  be  enlarged  and  have  a  certain  limited  ex- 
cursion. A  calculous  kidney,  however,  is  never  as  movable  and  is  usually 
harder.    X-ray  examination  may  show  the  presence  of  a  stone. 

Cases  of  hydronephrosis,  due  to  other  causes,  have  not  the  mobility  of  a 
movable  kidney.  Tumor  of  the  kidney,  while  it  may  resemble  a  case  of  movable 
kidney  with  hydronephrosis,  is  associated  with  induration.     I  recently  had  a 
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case  of  renal  cancer,  in  which  the  mass  was  freely  movable ;  in  fact,  the  pedicle 
was  so  adherent  to  the  peritoneum  that  I  considered  it  a  mesonephron.  It  is  a 
question  in  my  mind  whether,  in  this  particular  case,  the  weight  of  a  slow-grow- 
ing tumor  produced  this  mobility,  or  whether  it  was  originally  a  movable  or 
floating  organ  which  was  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  growth.  I  know  from 
experience  that  calculi  form  in  the  pelvis  of  a  movable  kidney,  for  I  have  had 
such  cases  and  I  have  had  others  in  which  tuberculosis  developed.  I  can  under- 
stand also,  how  a  malignant  growth  might  develop  in  a  kidney  of  lessened  re- 
sistance. It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  however,  to  understand  the  development  of 
a  cancer  in  a  movable  kidney,  although  this  particular  case  that  I  have  just 
mentioned,  and  which  was  diagnosticated  as  such,  was  movable  from  the  renal 
fossa,  to  below  and  beyond  the  umbilicus  (Fig.  294). 

Other  tumors  of  the  abdomen  do  not  resemble  movable  kidney  to  any  degree. 
I  have  never  seen  a  gall-bladder  that  could  be  mistaken  for  it;  neither  have 
I  seen  a  spleen  which  I  have  mistaken  for  such  a  condition.  In  three  patients 
with  displaced  and  movable  liver,  recently  on  my  surgical  service,  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  hospital  considered  them  to  be  movable  or  displaced  kidneys.  I 
demonstrated  to  them,  however,  that  such  was  not  the  case  and  that  although 
movable  kidneys  did  exist,  which  I  anchored,  the  livers  still  remained  in  the 
positions  in  which  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 

Regarding  the  tumors  and  cysts  of  the  ovary  and  uterine  tumors,  I  will  say 
that  I  have  never  seen  an  ovarian  tumor  or  cvst  that  I  could  mistake  for  a  mov- 
able  kidney.  In  fact,  in  tumors  of  the  pelvis,  the  direction  of  their  extension 
is  so  different — upward  instead  of  downward — and  the  bimanual  palpation 
differs  so  greatly,  that  I  have  never  found  any  difficulty;  although  I  realize 
that  it  must  be  confusing  in  some  cases,  as  one  of  the  first  nephrectomies  that 
was  performed  was  one  in  which  a  kidney  was  removed  from  the  pelvis  by  mis- 
take, the  operator  considering  it  an  ovarian  cyst.  Tumors  of  the  uterus  that  are 
movable  have  their  mobility  in  the  pelvis,  or  in  the  lower  abdomen  rather  than 
the  upper.  Besides  this,  their  consistency  is  greater,  they  cannot  be  pushed  up 
into  the  renal  fossa  and  bimanual  palpation  would  show  them  to  be  wholly  or  in 
part  in  the  pelvis. 

In  case  the  symptoms  point  to  renal  calculus  or  movable  kidney,  X-ray  pic- 
tures should  always  be  taken,  as  it  is  occasionally  found  that  a  renal  calculus  is 
present  in  a  movable  kidney.  It  may  also  be  mistaken  for  renal  tuberculosis,  in 
which  case  a  search  for  the  bacilli  should  be  made  in  the  urine  and  guinea-pig 
inoculation  resorted  to.  The  course  of  the  two  affections  is,  however,  very  dif- 
ferent and  signs  of  constitutional  disturbance,  loss  of  weight  and  strength,  a 
septic  temperature  and  the  urine  findings  will  determine  the  presence  of  the 
more  rapidly  destructive  disease. 

Complications. — The  complications  are,  renal  strangulation,  already  men- 
tioned, hydronephrosis  and  pelvic  or  reno-i^elvic  infection. 
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Prognosis. — ^lovable  kidney  has  very  little  influence  on  longevity,  except  in 
eases  of  a  complicatijon  in  which  tlie  function  of  the  organ  is  interfered  with 
or  the  patient's  general  condition  is  impaired.  The  severe  type  of  symptoms 
already  mentioned  is  usually  relieved  by  fixation  of  the  organ. 

Treatment. — Preventive  and  Palliative. — Under  preventive  treatment 
must  be  considered  the  various  predisposing  causes  that  tend  to  bring  about 
movable  kidney  or  increase  its  mobility.  These  are  tightly  laced  or  badly  shaped 
corsets,  high  heels,  or  any  clothes  held  up  by  tight  belts  or  bands  in  men  or 
women  who  do  heavy  work  by  lifting  and  bending.  Certain  exercises  should  be 
avoided,  such  as  horseback  riding  or  other  forms  of  exercise  which  tend  to  pull 
or  bring  a  strain  on  the  kidney.  Valuable  procedures  are:  A  well-fitted,  straight- 
front  corset  or  a  corset  waist  with  shoulder  straps  for  women;  suspenders  for 
men;  exercise  which  develops  slowly  the  abdominal  muscles  and  those  of  the 
loin,  in  this  way  tending  to  increase  intra-abdominal  pressure  and  regulate  the 
movements  of  the  bowels.  Pregnant  women  should  wear  well-fitted  abdominal 
belts  or  supports  during  the  last  month,  especially  if  they  have  a  flabby  abdo- 
men, and  should  also  wear  a  similar  support  after  childbirth  when  they  are  up 
and  about  again.   They  should  be  careful,  however,  not  to  leave  the  bed  too  early. 

Palliative  treatment  includes  rest  in  bed,  a  liberal  diet,  massage,  electricity, 
abdominal  supports  and  the  remedies  which  relieve  pain  during  acute  attacks. 
Kest  in  bed  is  indicated  for  women  with  nervous,  neuralgic  and  mildly  painful 
s\Tnptoms.  The  Weir-ilitchell  cure  is  valuable  in  these  cases,  as  it  helps  to 
restore  the  nen^ous  balance.  Dr.  Weir-Mitchell  recommends  a  liberal  diet,  by 
which  is  meant  a  simple  but  nourishing  one,  such  as  eggs,  roast  meats — mutton, 
lamb,  beef  and  chicken — fish,  green  vegetables,  rice,  cereals  and  cooked  fruits. 
Eggs  should  1x3  boiled  or  poached ;  the  fish,  meats  and  poultry  boiled,  broiled  or 
roasted  and  the  vegetables  boiled.  Sweets  should  be  restricted  and  fried  foods 
altogether  forbidden.  In  addition  milk,  malt  extract  and  other  adjuncts  of  a 
milk  diet  can  be  used.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  coffee  in  the  morning,  and 
milk  and  black  coffee  after  dinner, 
are  allowed. 

Massage  is  a  valuable  means  of 
strengthening  the  abdominal  walls 
and  loins,  and  should  be  employed 

for    from    twenty    to    forty    minutes      Fio.  274.— Pombrot's  Elastic  Abdominal  Sup- 
,    .,  XT'  1  1  •  PORT  FOR  Patients  with  Movable  Kidney. 

daily,     in  this  procedure,  the  aim 

should  be  not  to  reach  the  kidney,  but  simply  to  strengthen  the  abdomen.  It 
should  never  be  given  sooner  than  one  hour  after  meals.  Electricity,  with  the 
faradic  or  high-frequency  current,  is  also  of  value. 

Abdominal  supports  are  appliances  which  tend  to  press  the  abdominal  wall 
and  its  contents  upward  from  the  pubes  (Fig.  274).     They  are  made  of  elastic 
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webbing,  similar  to  elastic  stockiiiga,  and  arc  liiced  in  tlic  back.  Many  paticnta 
require  perineal  bands  passing  between  tbc  thighs  to  hold  them  in  place. 
Straight-front  corsets  {Van  Orden),  if  carefully  constructed,  are  valuable  as 


Fio.  275. — Straioht-fbont       Fig.  276. — How  the  Cobset  Shodld  be  Pct  oh  m  Movable  Kidnkt. 
ConsBT    FOB     Movable  (Clailont's  method.) 

KiDNBT.     (VanOrden.) 


Fio.  277'4. — Wibs  STRipa  of  Adbbsive  Plabtbb 
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a  simple  and  practical  abdominal  8upi)ort  (Fig.  276).  Gallant  makes  a  special 
point  of  the  manner  of  putting  on  a  straight-front  corset  in  women.  This  should 
be  done  while  she  is  lying  on  the  back  with  the  pelvis  elevated;  the  corset  is 
hooked  first  at  the  lowest  part  over  the  pubes,  after  which  the  remaining  hooks 
are  adjusted  from  below  upward  (Fig.  276).  Straight-front  corsets  have  the 
advantage  at  present  of  being  fashionable,  as  well  as  improving  the  figures  of 
women.  It  is  well  to  wear  a  thin  cloth  band  imder  these  elastic  supports.  Wide 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster  can  also  be  applied  for  abdominal  support  (Fig.  277, 
A,  B).  Abdominal  exercises  are, 
however,  of  the  greatest  importance, 
as.  by  developing  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen,  they  act  as  a  straight-front 
corset.  (See  chapter  on  Exercise  in 
Urology.) 

In  painful  conditions,  accom- 
panying strangulation  of  the  kidney 
in  DietFs  crises,  the  patient  should 
be  treated  as  in  renal  colic,  by  anal- 
gesic remedies,  such  as  morpliin, 
bromids,  aspirin,  antipyrin,  or  hot 
applications,  besides  any  other  meas- 
ures that  seem  to  be  indicated.  If 
none  of  the  palliative  remedies  give 
relief  and  if  the  patient's  general 
condition  suffers,  or  if  a  complica- 
tion such  as  painful  colic  or  Dietl's 
crises  takes  place  with  increased  frequency,  a  fixation  of  the  kidney  should  be 
recommended,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  better  to  undergo  the  trials  of  an  opera- 
tion than  to  continue  to  jnit  up  with  the  continued  inconvenience  and  poor 
health  connected  with  a  bad  movable  kidney. 

If  hydronephrosis  is  present,  fixation  of  the  kidney  should  be  urged  as  a 
necessary  procedure;  whereas,  in  those  cases  in  which  movable  kidney  is  com- 
plicated by  a  malignant  tumor,  tuberculosis,  or  advanced  pyonephrosis,  nephrec- 
tomy should  be  performed.  If  a  calculus  is  present,  a  nephrotomy  for  its  re- 
moval and  subsequent  fixation  of  the  organ  is  indicated. 

Nephrectomy  for  the  cure  of  an  uncomplicated  movable  kidney  should  never 
be  performed.  In  forty-two  such  operations  rei)orted  by  Wagner,  eleven  died, 
making  a  mortality  of  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent 


Fio.  277J5.  —  The  Adhesive  Plaster  Strips 

Applied. 


CHAPTER    XXIII 

NONSUPPURATIVE  NEPHRITIS 

(Bright's  Disease  of  the  Kidneys) 

The  term  Bright's  disease  has  given  rise  to  so  much  confusion  that,  were  it 
not  for  its  long  usage,  it  would  be  advisable  to  drop  the  name. 

Very  little  was  known  concerning  the  diseases  of  the  kidneys  until  1827, 
when  Bright  published  the  histories  of  some  cases  of  dropsy  with  albuminuria, 
together  with  the  autopsy  records  showing  the  presence  of  various  kidney  lesions. 
From  the  study  of  these  cases,  he  concluded  that  disease  of  the  kidney  was  asso- 
ciated with  dropsy  and  albuminuria,  and  the  name  Bright's  disease  was  given 
to  kidney  diseases  with  these  symptoms. 

Wilkes,  in  1853,  described  definitely  two  forms  of  Bright's  disease  as  nephri- 
tis— the  interstitial  and  parenchymatous — although  he  admitted  that  a  mixture 
of  the  two,  forming  a  third  type — the  diffuse — might  also  occur. 

Virchow,  in  1871,  described  three  forms  of  Bright's  disease:  That  aris- 
ing from  the  vessels  (the  amyloid  form),  that  originating  from  the  epi- 
thelia  (the  parenchymatous  form)  and  that  developing  from  the  interstitial 
tissue ;  but  he  also  emphasized  that  the  three  forms  do  not  always  occur  singly, 
but  two,  or  even  all  three  ty]ies,  are  seen  frequently  in  the  same  kidney. 

In  1879,  Weigert  published  studies  which  are  practically  the  foundation 
of  the  modern  view  of  Bright's  disease.  lie  claimed  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  parenchymatous  nephritis  without  interstitial  changes,  nor  was  there 
an  interstitial  nephritis  without  epithelial  changes.  He  showed  that  the  many 
varieties  of  kidney,  small  and  large,  white,  red  and  mottled,  which  were  found 
at  autopsies  and  which  were  made  the  basis  of  different  classifications,  in  reality 
depend  upon  quantitative  differences  in  the  amount  of  congestion,  of  edema,  of 
fatty  degeneration  and  of  interstitial  changes. 

Brault  taught  that  the  best  division  was,  first,  acute  and  chronic  nephritis; 
acute  nephritis,  to  be  subdivided  into  transient  acute,  hyjieracute  and  subacute ; 
and  chronic  nephritis,  to  be  subdivided  into  nephritis  with  dropsy  and  nephritis 
with  uremia. 

Since  the  time  of  Weigert,  the  classifications  of  nephritis,  etiologicallv, 
pathologically  and  symptomatically,  have  included  hundreds  of  names,  so  that 
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we  are  pleased  to  see  in  the  latest  book  on  the  subject,  by  Chauffard,  that  the 
old  terms  *^  acute  nephritis "  and  "  chronic  parenchymatous,  interstitial  and 
diffuse "  are  still  considered.  This  will,  therefore,  be  the  classification  fol- 
low-ed  in  this  chapter.  The  terms  dropsical  and  uremic  nephritis  will,  however, 
be  associated  with  the  names  parenchymatous  and  interstitial. 

ACUTE  NEPHRITIS 

Etiology. — Acute  nephritis  is  usually  caused  by  the  germs  giving  rise  to  in- 
fective disease  or  to  their  toxic  products.  The  most  important  of  these  diseases, 
are  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  measles,  acute  articular  rheumatism, 
influenza,  typhoid,  malaria,  smallpox,  cholera,  yellow  fever;  w^hile  septicemia, 
erysipelas  and  chicken-pox  may  also  be  mentioned  as  causes.  The  germs  of 
pneumonia  and  typhoid  have  been  foimd  both  in  the  kidney  and  in  the  urine. 
In  diphtheria,  the  presence  of  the  toxin  has  been  fairly  well  demonstrated. 

Pregnancy  sometimes  gives  rise  to  an  acute  nephritis  of  toxic  origin,  as  a 
result  of  the  production  of  placental  toxins  passing  into  the  system  of  the 
mother,  that  are  not  properly  eliminated. 

Exposure  to  cold  is  a  frequent  and  most  important  cause  of  acute  nephritis 
which  is  but  imperfectly  imderstood.  According  to  Chauffard,  cold  tends  to 
increase  the  number  of  germs  circulating  in  the  blood  and  to  promote  the 
passage  of  germs  from  the  intestines  into  the  circulation.  The  nephritis  due 
to  cold,  may,  therefore,  after  all  be  of  infectious  origin. 

Poisons  taken  internally  may  cause  acute  nephritis,  such  as  turpentine,  can- 
tharides,  chloroform,  ether,  mercury,  sulphuric  and  oxalic  acids,  and  the  in- 
ternal or  external  use  of  carbolic  acid,  iodoform  and  tar.  Alcohol,  and  spices 
which  irritate  the  kidneys,  may  also  give  rise  to  acute  nephritis,  if  given  in 
large  doses.  Potassium  chlorate,  in  overdoses,  gives  rise  to  hemoglobinuria  and 
acute  nephritis.  Extensive  burns  and  chronic  skin  diseases  which  destroy  the 
function  of  large  areas  of  skin  are  also  among  the  causes. 

Pathology. — The  kidneys  in  acute  nephritis  are  usually  large,  heavy,  with 
tense  capsules  which  are  easily  peeled  off.  Their  surface  is  either  dark  red  or 
mottled  grayish-red  in  color,  occasionally  pale  and  gray.  An  incision  through 
the  convexity  into  the  pelvis  shows  that  their  tissues  are  rather  soft  and  friable, 
their  cortex  swollen,  cloudy,  gray  and  yellow  and  their  medullary  portion  dark 
and  congested. 

Microscopically,  there  are  changes^  either  in  the  parenchyma  alone,  or  in  the 
interstitial  tissue  also. 

The  epithelia  of  the  convoluted  tubules  are  either  in  a  state  of  cloudy  swell- 
ing or  of  granular  and  fatty  degeneration.  At  times,  they  are  almost  completely 
destroyed  and  fill  the  lumen  of  the  canal.  Hyaline,  granular,  fatty  and  blood 
casts  are  found  in  the  tubules.     The  glomeruli  do  not  show  many  changes  in 
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the  milder  cases,  save  an  exudation  of  albumin  within  their  capsules;  in  the 
severe  cases,  their  capillaries  are  tilled  with  blood,  sometimes  with  thrombi 
and  their  epithelia  are  degenerated  or  proliferated. 

If  the  interstitial  renal  tissue  is  also  involved,  it  is  the  seat  of  a  swelling  or 
edema  between  the  fibers.  The  vessels  are  engorged  and  their  walls  are  in  a 
state  of  acute  inflammation.  Hemorrhages  in  various  parts  of  the  kidney,  for 
example,  in  the  glomeruli,  the  tubules  or  the  connective  tissue,  may  also  be 
found.  In  severe  forms,  a  small  celhdar  infiltration  is  frequently  seen  in  the 
connective  tissue  about  the  capsules  of  the  glomeruli  and  lietw^een  the  tubules. 

The  inflammation  may  terminate  in  complete  resolution,  or  the  condition 
may  be  followed  by  a  chronic  nephritis. 

Sjrmptoms. — Acute  nephritis  may  be  subdivided  clinically  into  (a)  acute 
transient,  (fc)  hyperacute  and  (c)  subacute  or  prolonged  nephritis. 

(a)  The  acute-transient  form  includes  a  group  of  nephrites  occurring 
during  the  course  of  an  infectious  disease,  such  as  t^^phoid.  There  is  no  edema, 
nor  uremic  symptoms ;  the  amount  of  urine  is  increased,  albumin  is  considerable 
and  blood  slight.  The  sediment  contains  hyaline  and  granular  casts  and  a  few 
red  and  white  blood  cells. 

(6)  Hyperacute  Nephritis. — This  is  the  result  of  violent  poisoning  with 
bichlorid  of  mercury,  phosphorus,  cantharides  and  other  drugs  causing  great 
renal  irritation,  or  it  may  develop  in  the  course  of  acute  infectious  diseases,  as 
scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria.  The  chief  characteristic  of  this  type  is  the  rapidly 
increasing  anuria,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms.  It  may  occur  within 
a  few  hours  after  taking  one  of  the  jwisons  mentioned  and  frequently  terminates 
suddenly  in  death.  There  are  no  major  symptoms,  such  as  edema  or  uremia. 
Recovery  from  this  form  of  toxic  nephritis  is  rare  and  occurs  principally  in 
cases  following  an  infectious  disease. 

(c)  The  subacute  or  protracted  is  the  most  common  clinical  type  of  acute 
nephritis,  and  its  course  will  be  principally  considered.  It  is  usually  the 
result  of  acute  infection  or  inioxication,  although  it  may  be  due  to  cold.  The 
nephritis  due  to  cold  and  that  due  to  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  are,  perhajw, 
the  most  typical  representatives  of  this  group. 

In  both  instances,  the  urine  is  dark  in  color,  or  even  reddish,  the  specific 
gravity  is  high,  the  reaction  markedly  acid.  The  urea  and  the  chlorids  are 
lessened.  There  is  always  a  considerable  amount  of  albumin,  two  or  three  grams 
per  liter.  Under  the  microscope,  the  sediment  shows  finely  and  coarsely  granu- 
lar epithelial  and  blood  casts,  red  blood  cells,  leucocytes  and  renal  epithelia, 
some  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration. 

Their  general  course  in  the  later  stages,  especially  in  severe  cases,  is  about 
the  same,  although  their  onset  may  be  different. 

In  nephritis  due  to  cold,  which  is  also  called  ncpJiritls  a  frigore,  the  onset  is 
usually  accompanied  by  violent  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  a  sudden  rise  of 
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tenij)erature  to  101°  F.  or  more,  and  a  pulse  of  about  100 ;  vomiting  often  occurs 
at  the  onset. 

An  examination  of  the  patient  at  this  time  usually  shows  tenderness  on 
pressure  over  the  kidneys,  and  the  organs  may  be  felt  to  be  enlarged.  Edema 
then  shows  itself,  usually  as  a  white  puffiness  of  the  face,  especially  about  the 
eyelids  and  over  the  sternum  and  later  about  the  ankles.  The  acute  proc^esa  may 
not  extend  beyond  this  stage.  In  severe  eases,  the  edema  increases  in  the  U)Wor 
extremities,  and  the  pleura,  the  pericardial  and  peritoneal  cavities  may  become 
involved.  Subcrepitant  rales  may  also  be  heard  on  auscultation,  showing  that 
an  edema  of  the  limgs  is  impending.  These  involvements  will  give  rise  to  more 
or  less  dyspnea.  In  bad  cases,  symptoms  of  uremia  may  now  begin,  in  which 
case  there  will  be  a  diminished  amount  of  urine,  headache,  disturbance  of  sight 
and  hearing,  and  perhaps  vomiting  and  diarrhea  may  deveh)]).  If  tlie  uremic 
condition  increases,  the  tongue  will  become  dry  and  coated,  and  delirium  or 
convulsions  may  set  in,  followed  by  coma  and  death.  The  symptoms  that  I  have 
described  may  all  be  present  in  a  given  case,  or  only  a  few  of  them ;  they  may 
oc»cur  somewhat  in  the  order  that  I  have  described  or  very  diflFerently.  The 
nephritis  may  stop  at  any  point  in  this  list  of  symptoms  and  the  patient  re- 
cover. The  symptoms  of  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  serous  cavities  and  an 
edema  of  the  limgs  are  very  serious,  while  edema  of  the  glottis  in  itself  is 
very  dangerous.  Albuminuric  retinitis  forebodes  a  fatal  outcome;  convul- 
sions are  very  alarming;  and  a  dry  tcmgue,  delirium  and  coma  point  to  a  fatal 
issue. 

Scarlatinous  nephritis,  representing  the  tyj)e  of  acute  nephritis  complicat- 
ing scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and  other  infectious  diseases,  occurs  during  the 
period  of  defervescence.  The  symptoms  of  the  onset  may  he  the  same  as  those 
just  enumerated  in  connection  with  nephritis  a  fricjore.  Usually,  however,  albu- 
minuria is  the  only  symptom  noted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  symptoms  may 
be  severe,  as  edema  may  set  in  and  rapidly  become  a  general  anasarca ;  whereas, 
other  cases  may  be  characterized  by  uremic  symptoms.  The  later  symptoms 
will  be  similar  to  those  mentioned  under  Nephritis  Due  to  ('old.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  graver  of  the  forms  of  protracted  acute  nephritis. 

In  either  of  the  varieties  under  consideration,  an  increased  flow  of  urine 
and  an  increased  activity  of  the  skin,  as  shown  by  sweating,  may  couic  at  any 
time  during  the  disease,  and  recovery  take  place;  or  the  syniptoms  will  disa])- 
})ear,  with  the  exception  of  some  albumin  and  casts  in  the  urine,  in  which  case 
the  disease  usuallv  Ijecomes  chronic. 

Generally,  the  attacks  of  subacute  nephritis  do  not  reach  the  stage  in  which 
the  serous  cavities  become  involved,  or  in  which  there  are  marked  uremic  symp- 
toms. The  active  stage  of  the  attack  usually  lasts  for  three  week«,  during 
which  time  the  temfx?rature  is  but  slight  or  ranges  from  99*^  to  101®  F.,  with 
a  pulse  of  from  90  to  100.     If  these  gradually  subside,  the  patient  will  prob- 
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ably  recover  by  the  end  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  or  else  pass  into  the  chronic  stage. 
The  blood  pressure  in  acute  nephritis  is  from  130  to  150. 

Diagnosis. — Acute  nephritis  occurring  in  the  course  of  an  infectious  dis- 
ease will  not  be  overlooked  if  we  make  it  a  habit  to  examine  the  urine  for  albu- 
men in  every  case.  The  history  of  the  patient  will  show  us  whether  we  are 
dealing  with  an  acute  nephritis  or  with  an  exacerbation  of  a  chronic  condition. 
In  the  latter,  the  urine  shows  in  the  sediment  hyaline,  fatty  casts  and  fatty  or 
degenerated  renal  epithelia. 

There  is  also  a  history  of  a  previous  acute  nephritis,  or  an  infectious  disease. 
The  presence  of  thickened  arteries  and  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  as  well  as 
changes  in  the  retina,  are  also  points  which  show  that  a  chronic  nephritis  has 
existed  for  some  time  and  is  now  in  an  acute  explosion. 

The  diagnosis  between  renal  hemorrhages  from  otlier  causes  and  an  acute 
nephritis  with  bloody  urine  is  not  difficult.  In  the  latter,  the  urine  is  dimin- 
ished in  amount  and  contains  renal  epithelia,  leucocytes  and  hyaline,  granular 
and  epithelial  casts.  The  presence  of  fever  and  edema  are  also  signs  w^hich 
help  to  differentiate  the  condition  from  renal  hemorrhage.  In  renal  hemorrhage 
due  to  tumor,  atyj)ieal  cells  and  tumor  fragments  would  l)e  found  in  the  urine. 
If  due  to  stone,  crystals  would  be  present,  and  if  due  to  tuberculosis,  tubercle 
bacilli.     The  treatment  of  acute  no])hritis  will  1)0  considered  later. 

CHRONIC  NEPHRITIS 

As  we  remarked  in  the  introductory  chapters,  the  terms  chronic  paren- 
chymatous and  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  are  no  longer  regarded  with  favor 
by  some  modern  clinicians.  What  was  formerly  known  as  chronic  paren- 
chymatous nephritis  some  now  style  chronic  nephritis  with  dropsy,  and  what 
was  known  as  chronic  interstitial  nej)liritis,  they  call  chronic  nephritis  with 
uremia.  However  clinicians  may  call  these  two  general  groups,  the  autopsy 
findings  show  that,  although  in  all  cases  of  chronic  nephritis  there  is  more  or 
less  evidence  of  both  parenchynuitous  and  interstitial  changes,  the  ])repi>nder- 
ance  of  the  disease  is  either  in  the  parenchyma  or  the  stroma.  In  comparing 
the  autopsy  findings  with  the  clinical  symi)toms  during  life,  it  is  usually  found 
that  the  cases  accompanied  by  dropsy  are  of  the  parenchymatous  type  and  those 
accompanied  by  uremic  symptoms  are  of  the  interstitial  tyj^e. 

Chronic  Parenchymatous  Xeimiuitis 
(Chronic  Nephritis  ivith  Dropsy) 

Etiology  and  Pathogenesis. — This  form  of  chronic  nephritis  frequently 
follows  an  acute  or  subacute  renal  parenchymatous  Inrtanunation,  or  it  may  also 
develop  without  discoverable  reason.  In  the  latter  case,  the  real  cause  of  the 
chronic  nephritis  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  lie  in  some  toxic  influence 
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which  acts  upon  the  kidney  through  the  blood.  A  variety  of  causes  contribute 
more  or  less  distinctly  to  its  development  Of  these,  we  may  mention  frequent 
or  protracted  exposure  to  cold  or  dampness ;  ovemutrition ;  undernutrition ;  per- 
haps abuse  of  alcohol;  various  constitutional  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis, 
syphilis,  gout  and  chronic  malaria ;  diseases  of  the  heart,  especially  ulcerative 
endocarditis;  and  chronic  poisoning  with  lead  or  mercury.  Chronic  paren- 
chymatous nephritis  may  also  be  the  result  of  a  previous  acute  infection  or  in- 
toxication, which  was  apparently  cured  and  reappearexl  afterwards  in  this 
chronic  form.  Among  the  predisposing  causes  are  unfavorable  hygienic  sur- 
roundings, overwork  and  severe  physical  strain. 

Pathology. — Upon  gross  examination,  the  kidneys  are  generally  enlarged 
and  the  capsule  is  adherent  in  places.  The  consistence  of  the  kidney  may  vary 
greatly.  The  surface  of  the  organ  is  pale  white  or  mottled.  An  incision  through 
the  convexity  shows  the  cortex  to  be  narrower  than  normal,  the  yellow  and 
white  finely  striated  markings  obscured.  The  medulla  is  not  much  changed. 
The  medullary  rays  are  slightly  darker  than  normal. 

The  lesions  in  this  type  of  nephritis  are  always  scattered  through  the  kidney 
in  patches  or  foci,  and  the  appearance  of  the  organ  depends  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  foci  and  the  amount  of  changes  in  the  parenchymatous  and  in  the 
interstitial  tissues.  What  is  known  as  the  large  white  kidney,  for  example,  is 
a  parenchymatous  or  a  diffuse  nephritis  mixed  with  amyloid  kidney  (Senator). 
It  is  characterized  especially  by  fatty  degeneration  of  the  tubules  and  the 
glomeruli,  and  fibrous  and  hyaline  changes  in  the  stroma. 

The  large  mottled  kidney  is  the  result  of  lesions  in  patches,  involving  both 
the  parenchyma  and  the  stroma.  The  minute  hemorrhages  and  venous  conges- 
tion in  the  cortex  give  rise  to  the  mottled  appearance. 

Microscopically,  it  has  been  found  that  all  these  differences  depend  upon 
quantitative  relations  of  the  pathological  changes  in  the  various  classes  of  tissues 
of  the  organ  (Senator).  The  pathological  changes  in  parenchymatous  nephritis 
are  found  principally  in  the  cortex,  especially  in  the  epithelia  of  the  convo- 
luted tubules  and  less  frequently  of  the  straight  tubules.  These  epithelia  are  in 
various  stages  of  degeneration,  from  cloudy  swelling  to  complete  molecular 
necrosis,  and  are  shed  more  or  less  freely  into  the  lumen  of  the  tubules,  which 
contain  also  leucocytes,  fat  globules,  red  blood  cells  and  hyaline,  fine  or  coarse 
granular,  epithelial,  fatty  and  mixed  casts. 

While  the  type  is  known  as  the  parenchymatous,  there  are  always  some 
changes  in  the  interstitial  tissue  (diffuse  nephritis).  Foremost  of  these  is  an 
edema  of  the  stroma.  In  the  advanced  stages,  there  may  be  round-celled  infiltra- 
tion or  proliferation  of  the  interstitial  tissue  partly  clouding  the  parenchym- 
atous elements. 

The  glomeruli  are  also  affected,  showing  fatty  degeneration  and  necrosis  of 
their  epithelia,  and  an  exudate  within  their  capsules.    Their  capillaries  are  fre- 
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queutly  compressed  or  blocked  by  the  swelling  of  the  endothelia.    The  arterioles 
surrounding  the  glomeruli  are  also  more  or  less  thickened. 

Sjrmptoms. — The  symptomatology  of  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis  is 
quite  clearly  defined.  There  may  be  a  prodromal  stage,  characterized  by  a 
fever  and  lumbar  pain,  but  usually  the  disease  sets  in  insidiously  with  slight 
and  transient  edema,  which  leads  to  an  examination  of  the  urine  and  to  the  dis- 
covery of  albumin  and  other  evidences  of  nephritis. 

The  edema  first  appears  on  the  lower  eyelids  or  on  the  face,  over  the  sternum 
or  at  the  ankles.  Later,  it  extends  to  the  legs,  the  scrotum,  the  abdomen,  the  loins 
and  the  rest  of  the  body,  after  which  the  edema  changes  its  place  according  to 
the  patient's  position.  It  is  greatest  in  the  legs  when  he  stands  and  greatest 
in  the  loins  and  buttocks  when  he  lies  in  bed  for  any  length  of  time.  Gradually, 
effusions  may  appear  also  in  the  pleura,  the  peritoneum  and  the  pericardium. 

The  extensive  edema  of  chronic  J^risjlit's  disease  is  considered  bv  some  as 
a  means  of  defense,  that  is,  that  the  toxins  which  are  not  eliminated  are  stored 
up  in  the  edematous  fluid  and  are  thus  kept  out  of  the  circulation.  This  theory 
is  proved  by  finding  toxic  constituents  in  serous  effusions  and  in  edematous 
fluids  in  chronic  nejihritis. 

The  urine  in  this  form  of  chronic  nephritis  is  always  scanty,  clear,  of  high 
specific  gravity  and  straw  or  yellow  color.  The  toxins  of  the  urine  are  com}X)sed 
of  85  per  cent  of  inorganic  products,  the  principal  of  which  is  chlorid  of  potash, 
and  15  per  cent  of  unknown  organic  substances.  There  is  usually  a  considerable 
amount  of  albumin — over  2  grams  j)er  liter  (l  to  f  of  1  jx^r  cent  bv  Aveight). 
The  ordinary  urinary  salts  may  be  normal  or  increased,  save  the  chlorids,  which 
are  diminished.  Their  retention  in  the  svstem  when  the  kidnevs  are  affected 
with  chronic  ne^phritis,  especially  in  the  i)aren(*liyiiiatons  form,  has  been  thor- 
oughly demonstrated. 

Renal  epithelia,  numerous  fine  and  coarse  granular,  epithelial  and  fatty 
casts,  leucocytes  and  a  few  red  cells  are  found  in  the  sediment  of  the  urine. 

Cardio'V oscular  symptoms  are  not  pronounced  in  this  form  of  nephritis. 
There  may  be  at  the  start  slight  weakness  of  the  heart  U'lits ;  the  arterial  tension 
may  be  at  first  slightly  lowered.  If  the  nephritis  turns  toward  the  chronic 
atrophy  or  interstitial  form,  we  note  a  rise  of  blood  j)ressure  and  a  marked  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle. 

Course. — The  course  of  the  disease  in  this  type  of  nephritis  may  be  either 
rapid  or  slow.  Tf  it  is  ra])id,  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  edema  an<l  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  urine  secreted.  The  heart  IxH'omes  seriously  affected, 
the  pulse  feeble  and  rapid.  Gradually,  the  other  internal  organs  are  involved. 
The  appetite  fails,  the  tongue  becomes  coated,  the  breath  fetid.  There  are 
often  attacks  of  diarrhea  and  vomiting.  These  sym])toms,  according  to  some 
writers,  are  due  to  the  invasion  of  the  gastric  walls  by  edema.  The  serous 
cavities  are  next  attacked  and  the  edema  spreads,  giving  rise  to  a  hydrothorax. 
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When  hydrocardimn  develops,  we  find  a  diffused  apex  beat,  dyspnea  and  a  tend- 
ency to  sjTicope.     The  blood  pressure  is  variable. 

These  patients  with  their  tense,  swollen  skin,  which  is  vhite  and  dry, 
present  a  characteristic  appearance.  In  fatal  cases,  if  death  is  not  due  to  an 
intercurrent  infection,  as,  for  instance,  a  broncho-pneumonia,  it  is  the  result  of 
gradual  exhaustion  and  finally  edema  of  the  lungs  or  uremia  after  a  hopeless 
period  of  disability. 

When  the  course  of  the  disease  is  slow  in  evolution,  the  edemas  are  much 
more  gradual  in  their  development.  The  patients  are  often  pale,  puffy,  with 
a  peculiar  luster  of  the  eyes  (edema  of  the  conjunctiva)  and  at  times  complain 
of  headaches  and  other  minor  uremic  signs. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis  is  generally 
not  difficult,  as  edema,  pallor  and  abundant  albuminuria  are  usually  well 
marked.  It  is  distinguished  from  acute  nephritis  (or  from  an  acute  exacerba- 
tion of  a  chronic  nephritis)  by  the  history  of  the  case  and  by  the  absence  of 
acute  symptoms,  such  as  fever  and  blood  and  blood  casts  in  the  urine.  It  is  at 
times  not  easily  distinguished  from  amyloid  kidney,  as  amyloid  changes  may 
exist  with  such  a  nephritis.  The  diagnosis  of  an  amyloid  kidney  can  only  be 
made  when  there  is  an  amyloid  enlargement  of  other  organs  and  when  there 
is  a  history  of  some  cause  for  an  amyloid  kidney.  In  amyloid  kidney  the 
quantity  of  urine  is  large  and  the  color  pale,  although  there  may  be  large 
amounts  of  albumin.  We  should,  therefore,  suspect  an  amyloid  degeneration 
whenever  the  amount  of  albumin  in  a  chronic  case  tends  to  exceed  ten  or  twelve 
grams  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  amyloid  kidneys,  the  urine  does  not  contain 
granular  casts,  save  in  the  very  advanced  cases. 

Diffuse  Nephritis 

This  represents  the  case  of  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis  with  cardiac 
and  vascular  changes,  which  start  as  a  typically  parenchymatous  type  but  go  on 
slowly  toward  the  atrophic  or  interstitial  form.  The  urine  in  these  cases  is 
more  abundant  than  in  the  pure  parenchymatous,  lighter  in  color,  with  a  lower 
sjxjcific  gravity  and  contains  a  smaller  amount  of  albumin. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  and  as  the  heart  hypertrophies  and  the  arterial 
tension  increases,  the  edemas  grow  less  marked,  but  what  appears  like  an  im- 
provement is  in  reality  a  transition  to  the  interstitial  form. 

Chronic  Interstitial  Nephritis 

Etiology. — The  development  of  this  disease  must  be  referred  to  the  long- 
continued  action  of  slight  toxic  factors,  usually  of  a  systemic  origin.  Concern- 
ing the  relation  of  arteriosclerosis  to  this  form  of  nephritis,  arteriosclerosis  may 
be  the  cause  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
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the  result  of  it,  but  it  is  probable  that  uiore  often  both  arteriosclerosis  and 
chronic  interstitial  nephritis  are  the  result  of  the.  same  causes,  such  as  chronic 
poisoning  with  lead,  alcohol,  gout  or  syphilis.  Diabetes  mellitus  may  also  be 
mentioned  as  the  cause  of  this  form  of  nephritis.  Senator  called  attention  to 
the  frequency  with  which  arteriosclerosis  and  the  accompanying  interstitial 
nephritis  is  met  with  in  diabetic  patients  of  advanced  age. 

From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  causes  of  this  condition,  it  will  be 
imderstood  that  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  is  rare  in  childhood  and  youth, 
and  frequent  toward  the  end  of  life.  The  frequency  increases  with  the  age 
of  the  patient,  being  greatest  between  fifty  and  sixty.  Men  are  more  frequently 
affected  than  women,  because  they  are  more  often  exposed  to  the  causes 
above  mentioned.  Occasionally,  there  is  an  hereditary  or  family  predis- 
position toward  this  disease.  The  conditiou  has  also  been  found  present  at 
birth. 

Pathology. — The  essential  pathological  change  in  this  form  of  nephritis  is 
a  slow  hypertroj)hy  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  stroma  of  the  kidney,  with  a  grad- 
ual disappearance  of  the  parenchyma.  The  a])pearance  of  the  kidney  varies 
with  the  duration  of  the  disease.  In  the  early  stages,  the  kidneys  are  normal  in 
size  or  slightly  enlarged  and  mottled.  In  the  advanced  stage,  they  may  have 
shnmken  to  half  their  size  or  even  less,  one  kidney  being  usually  more  markedly 
affected  ihan  the  other.  The  capsule  is  generally  adherent  in  places  and  con- 
tains newly  formed  vessels.  The  surface  of  the  kidney  is  covered  with  minute 
red  or  grayish  elevations,  showing  sometimes  small  cysts  among  theui.  On 
section,  the  kidneys  are  hard  and  tough,  their  cortex  shnmken,  sometimes  ap- 
pearing as  a  narrow  border  around  the  medulla.  The  medullary  rays  arc  also 
shortened,  closely  packed  and  darker  in  color  than  nornuil.  The  visible  arteries 
show  thickened,  gaping  walls,  and  at  times  there  are  infarcts  of  uric  acid  or  of 
calcium  salts  in  the  renal  tissue. 

On  microscopical  examination,  the  changes  are  found  chiefly  in  the  cortex 
and  usually  are  scattered  in  patches.  The  interstitial  tissue  is  greatly  increased, 
with  here  and  there  some  round  cell  infiltrations.  The  tubides  are  compressed 
or  in  places  obliterated,  their  epithelia  are  in  a  state  of  atrophy  or  fatty  de- 
generation or  lying  loosely  detached  in  their  lumen. 

The  glomeruli  are  the  seat  of  a  cellular  proliferation  around  their  capsules, 
which  compress  them  and  render  them  incapable  of  functionating.  Their  lo<»ps 
show  increased  layers  of  cells,  or  else  a  degeneration  of  cells,  swelling  of  the 
epithelia  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  same.  The  cavities  of  the  glomeruli  may 
be  the  seat  of  an  exudate  as  in  the  parenchymatous  form.  Characteristic  arterio- 
sclerotic changes  are  found  in  the  arteries  of  thes<^  kidneys. 

Sjrmptoms. — This  form  of  nephritis  has  always  a  v(»rv  slow  and  insidious 
onset,  and  the  lesions  usually  exist  for  years  before  the  condition  is  recognized. 
The  disease  may  be  divided  into  three  stages : 
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(1)  The  stage  of  compensation, 

(2)  The  cardiac  stage, 

(3)  The  uremic  stage. 

(1)  Stage  of  Compensation. — In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  there  is  a 
compensation  for  the  gradually  increasing  involvement  of  the  kidney.  The  sys- 
tem in  some  way  accommodates  itself  to  the  altered  conditions.  During  this 
stage,  there  are  two  classes  of  minor  symptoms  that  may  occur : 

(a)  Those  due  to  arterial  hypertension  and  those  due  to  uremic  intoxication. 

The  symptoms  due  to  arterial  hypertension  are:  Swollen  and  twisted  tem- 
poral arteries ;  occasional  attacks  of  anesthesia  in  the  fingers ;  slight  attacks  of 
epistaxis;  noises  in  the  ears  and  impaired  hearing;  occasional  vertigo. 

Those  due  to  uremic  intoxication  are:  Headaches,  which  are  not  relieved 
by  drugs  but  disappear  wuth  rest  and  diet ;  paresthesia,  sensation  of  cold,  heat, 
formication ;  cramps  in  the  ankles  awakening  the  patient  at  night. 

(6)  The  urine  in  this  stage  of  the  disease  is  increased  in  quantity,  and  the 
patient  urinates  frequently.  The  urine  is  pale,  clear,  usually  below  1.010  in 
specific  gravity;  the  total  solids  are  diminished.  There  is  either  no  albumin 
or  merely  a  trace. 

(2)  The  Cardiac  Stage. — During  the  cardiac  stage,  which  follows  that  of 
compensation,  the  system  begins  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  diseased  kidney.  The 
cardiac  symptoms  of  this  stage  consist  in  palpitation,  attacks  of  angina  pec- 
toris, an  increase  of  arterial  tension,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  a  bruit  de 
galop  (galloping  sound)  which  is  a  marked  uremic  symptom. 

Complications  may  set  in  during  this  stage,  some  of  which  may  prove  fatal 
before  it  has  fully  developed,  such  as  hemorrhages  and  infections.  The  hemor- 
rhages may  be  of  great  severity,  as  attacks  of  epistaxis;  retinal  hemorrhaged 
that  may  be  followed  by  more  or  less  permanent  blindness;  and  hematurias  re- 
sembling those  of  renal  tuberculosis,  stone  or  tumor,  during  which  there  may 
be  alarming  losses  of  blood.  Hemorrhages  into  the  skin  and  the  mucous  mem- 
branes also  occur,  although  rarely,  during  this  stage.  Some  of  the  infections 
which  may  complicate  this  stage  are  erysipelas,  pneumonia,  anthrax  and  abscess 
formation. 

(3)  The  Uremic  Stage. — During  the  uremic  stage,  in  addition  to  some  of 
the  symptoms  that  have  already  been  enumerated  imder  the  minor  symptoms 
of  compensation  are  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhea  and,  in  the  more  dangerous 
cases,  convulsions,  dry  tongue,  delirium,  stupor,  coma. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  is  usually  not 
difficult  when  the  disease  assumes  its  characteristic  clinical  type.  We  should 
pay  special  attention  to  the  presence  of  cardiac  hypertrophy,  as  shown  on  per- 
cussion by  the  increased  area  of  cardiac  dullness,  by  a  more  diffuse  pulsation 
and  by  the  apex  beat  being  found  in  the  sixth  intercostal  space,  one  to  three 
inches  to  the  left  of  the  nipple ;  to  increased  arterial  tension,  which,  instead  of 
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being  130  to  140,  would  be  found  to  be  140  to  180  or  higher;  to  arterial  sclero- 
sis, which  would  show  as  thick  distended  tortuous  vessels  or,  later  on,  as  fibrous 
cords  that  roll  under  the  fingers;  and  to  a  large  quantity  of  urine  with  a  low 
specific  gravity  and  the  presence  of  albumin  and  hyaline  casts. 

There  are  some  cases,  however,  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult,  be- 
cause the  condition  is  marked  by  a  predominance  of  uremic  symptoms  resem- 
bling chronic  bronchitis,  gastro-intestinal  affections  and  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
owing  to  the  cachexia  present.  In  still  others,  the  marked  delirium  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  progressive  general  paralysis. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  this  form  of  nephritis  is  always  grave.  The 
disease  is  incurable,  but  the  patients  may  live  for  years  and  die  from  some 
other  disease.  The  only  consolation  is  that  the  course  is  usually  very  slow. 
The  prognosis  is  worse  when  the  symptoms  of  chronic  uremia  or  heart  failure 
are  present. 

TREATMENT   OF  NEPHRITIS 

Treatment  of  Acute  Nephritis. — The  first  steps  to  be  taken  are  to  have 
the  patient  kept  in  bed,  as  rest  is  most  important  both  for  the  heart  and  the 
kidneys,  after  which  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  eliminate  the  toxins  by 
giving  a  saline  purge,  such  as  sulj)hate  of  magnesia  an  ounce,  or  compound 
jalap  powder  half  a  drachm ;  some  physicians  prefer  calomel  five  grains.  A 
diet  which  will  necessitate  as  little  work  on  the  part  of  the  kidney  as  possible 
should  then  be  given,  such  as  milk,  three  pints  a  day,  or  milk  with  one  third 
})art  of  Vichy.  Wet  cups  should  be  a])plied  over  the  kidneys.  After  these  first 
steps,  the  patient  should  be  kept  on  a  milk  diet ;  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open 
by  mild  saline  laxatives,  such  as  citrate  of  magnesia,  Apenta  or  Carabana 
water;  and  hot-water  bags  should  be  kci)t  over  the  kidneys.  The  patient  should 
be  allowed  to  go  on  without  further  treatment,  unless  severe  s^^nptoms  set  in, 
and  may  have  an  uneventful  recovery. 

In  more  severe  cases,  certain  symptoms  that  call  for  a  vigorous  treatment 
occur,  such  as  marked  edema  with  perhaps  an  involvement  of  the  serous  cavi- 
ties, or  those  of  uremia.  A  hydragogue  cathartic  should  then  he  given.  Ela- 
terium  is  the  most  efficient  of  all  hydragogue  cathartics  and  of  value  in  uremia, 
but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  its  acticm  is  very  exhausting.  It  is  best  given 
in  combination  with  the  extract  of  belladonna  one  quarter  of  a  grain  each. 

If  this  is  not  sufficient  to  eliminate  the  toxins,  a  hot-air  bath  or  pack  should 
be  given  later.  When  this  fails  after  waiting  for  a  sufficient  interval,  pilocarpin 
should  be  given.  This  is  most  useful  in  the  treatment  of  renal  dropsy  and  gen- 
erally exerts  a  marked  diaphoretic  action  when  given  internally  in  doses  of 
from  (me  twelfth  to  one  sixth  of  a  gi'ain. 

If  the  purge,  hot-air  bath  and  pilocarpin,  together  with  the  saline  diuretic, 
are  not  sufficient  to  benefit  the  patient,  then  venesection  should  be  resorted  to, 
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followed  by  an  intravenous  injection  of  normal  salt  solution.  In  this  case,  400 
to  500  c.c.  of  blood  should  be  withdrawn,  and  the  same  amount  of  salt  solution 
should  be  injected. 

When  the  flow  of  the  urine  is  scanty,  it  should  be  stimulated  by  giving  as  a 
diuretic  citrate  of  potash,  ten  to  fifteen  grains  every  three  hours,  by  which  the 
severe  edema  and  uremia  just  mentioned  can  often  be  prevented. 

After  the  dangerous  symptoms  subside  by  this  means,  the  patient  should 
continue  with  the  milk  diet  and  with  saline  laxatives  if  constipation  is  pres- 
ent. The  saline  diuretics  should  be  given  again,  as  soon  as  the  urine  begins 
to  become  scanty.  If  dangerous  symptoms  again  set  in,  the  same  vigorous 
measures  should  be  taken  to  combat  them  by  means  of  hydragogue  cathartics, 
hot  packs,  pilocarpin  or  intravenous  saline  injections. 

Under  such  treatment,  most  patients  recover  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks; 
others  become  chronic ;  still  others  die,  especially  those  developing  anasarca  and 
uremia.  As  the  patient's  acute  symptoms  disappear  and  the  urine  increases  in 
quantity  and  elimination  is  better,  the  patient  can  be  gradually  changed  to  a 
more  varied  liquid  or  soft  diet,  as  broths,  cocoa,  bread,  crackers,  rice  and  other 
carbohydrates,  and  sugar  and  butter  can  be  added  if  the  digestion  permits. 
Some  also  allow  easily  digested  vegetables,  such  as  spinach,  cauliflower,  string 
beans  and  peas.  In  this  way,  a  variety  is  furnished  and  the  patient  is  able  to 
maintain  a  partial  milk  diet  for  some  time.  As  a  beverage,  the  patient  may 
have  slightly  alkaline  table  waters,  or  lemonade,  or  water  slightly  tinged  with 
wine. 

Benzoate  of  soda  and  lactate  of  strontium  have  been  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  nephritis,  but  they  are  more  suitable  for  chronic  cases.  The 
benzoate  of  soda  acts  as  a  urinary  antiseptic  and  counteracts  the  causative  in- 
testinal fermentation  through  increasing  the  flow  of  bile.  The  lactate  of  stron- 
tium diminishes  the  amount  of  albumin  in  the  urine  but  does  not  increase 
the  floAv. 

For  the  pain  in  the  loin,  dry  cups  or  hot  compresses  are  sufficient.  For  the 
hematuria,  ergot  or  tannic  acid  may  be  given  in  the  following  form  (Senator) : 

Ergot grs.  v  (0.3  gram)  ; 

Tannic  acid   grs.  ss  (0.03  gram) ; 

Powdered  gum  acacia grs.  viiss  (0.5  gram). 

To  be  taken  everv  three  hours. 

The  constipation  which  these  drugs  produce  must  be  counteracted  by  ap- 
propriate purgatives,  such  as  Apenta  or  Carabana  water. 

Treatment  of  Ghronic  Nephritis. — This  includes  preventive,  specific,  di- 
etetic, hygienic,  therapeutic  and  symptomatic  measures. 

Preventive. — The  probabilities  of  a  chronic  nephritis  following  an  acute 
attack  may  be  very  much  lessened  by  very  carefully  managing  its  treatment  dur- 
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ing  the  acute  stage  and  the  period  of  convalescence.  This  means  keeping  the 
patient  quiet  and  on  a  hland  diet  during  the  acute  stage  and  by  not  exposing 
him  to  bad  weather,  cold  or  draught  of  air  while  he  is  convalescing.  The  diet 
during  convalescence  should  be  very  simple  and  moderate,  free  from  condiments 
and  with  a  limited  amount  of  animal  proteids ;  or  it  may  be  salt  free  if  there 
is  a  tendency  to  edema,  or  such  a  condition  is  threatening. 

Specific  Treatment. — Most  cases  of  chronic  nephritis  are  incurable. 
Therefore,  the  aim  of  treatment  should  be  to  maintain  the  general  health  and 
assist  the  renal  functions  so  that  the  patient  can  continue  to  live  without  much 
inconvenience. 

Within  the  last  decade,  there  have  been  brought  forward  certain  special 
methods  of  treatment  which  are  intended  to  reach  the  disease  itself  and  to  im- 
prove the  condition  more  or  less  permanently.  Organotherapy,  the  use  of 
renal  extracts,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  known  to  be  recommended.  My  own 
personal  experience  with  it  has  been  such  as  to  lead  me  to  prefer  the  older  reme- 
dies. The  second  form  of  treatment  under  this  category  is  the  surgical,  and 
that  of  the  iodids,  the  former  of  which  is  of  very  little  use,  except  in  the  case 
of  certain  complications. 

The  Iodids, — Sodium  and  potassium  iodids,  or  their  substitutes,  have  been 
used  in  chronic  nephritis,  especially  by  the  older  physicians.  I  frequently  use 
this  remedy  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains,  three  times  a  day,  as  a  vaso-dilator 
in  arteriosclerotic  and  cardiac  changes.  It  is  also  supposed  to  modify  the  de- 
velopment of  the  lesions  in  the  kidney  and  to  i)reveut  the  formation  of  inter- 
stitial tissue.  Its  i)rincij)al  value  is  in  cases  of  chronic  nephritis,  in  patients 
with  lead  poisoning  and  syphilis,  when  from  two  to  five  grains,  three  times  a 
day,  should  be  given. 

The  minor  symptoms  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  due  to  arterial  hyper- 
tension and  appearing  in  the  shape  of  headache,  occasional  vertigo,  tinnitus  and 
epistaxis,  are  also  combated  with  potassium  iodid,  the  action  of  which  should  be 
carefully  watched.  Alternately  with  the  iodid  treatment,  glonoin  (solution  of  ni- 
troglycerin) is  recommended  by  Chauffard  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  to 
two  drops.  Nitroglycerin  has  to  a  large  extent  taken  the  place  of  amyl  nitrite  in 
conditions  where  this  drug  is  indicated. 

Surgical  Treatment. — About  eight  years  ago,  my  colleague,  Dr.  Ede- 
bohls,  noticed  that  many  of  his  cases  of  movable  kidney  had  in  the  urine  before 
operation  a  slight  amount  of  albumin  and  a  few  hyaline  and  finely  granular 
casts  which  disappeared  after  partial  decapsulation  and  fixation  of  the  organ, 
lie  accordingly  concluded,  first,  that  chronic  nephritis  could  be  unilateral  or 
bilateral,  and  second,  that,  if  the  partial  decapsulation  employed  in  nephropexy 
was  sufficient  to  cure  nephritis,  through  the  increased  blood  obtained  by  the 
anastomosis  between  the  partially  decapsulated  surface  of  the  organ  and  the 
adjoining  tissues,  then  a  more  extensive  decapsulation  would  give  a  greater 
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exposed  surface  for  anastomosis  and  consequently  the  recovery  would  be  more 
certain.  He  accordingly  advocated  and  began  to  perform  an  operation,  called 
renal  decapsulation,  for  the  cure  of  chronic  nephritis,  which  consisted  in  en- 
tirely removing  the  capsula  propria  of  the  kidneys  and  replacing  them  in  their 
fatty  capsules.  He  claimed  that,  by  this  means,  an  anastomosis  of  good-sized 
vessels  formed  between  the  kidney  and  the  fatty  capsule,  resulting  in  the  cure 
of  the  disease. 

I  performed  a  number  of  these  operations,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  my 
results,  and  accordingly  wrote  to  many  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  the  coimtry, 
asking  them  to  send  me  a  report  of  the  results  of  their  operations.  In  answer, 
I  received  reports  of  120  cases  that  had  recently  been  operated  upon,  16  per  cent 
of  which  were  reported  cured,  40  per  cent  improved,  11  per  cent  imimproved  and 
33  per  cent  of  deaths.  The  mortality  had  been  greatest  in  the  cases  diagnosti- 
cated as  diffuse  nephritis,  75  per  cent  of  which  had  died,  whereas  in  the  cases 
diagnosticated  as  parenchymatous  and  interstitial,  there  had  been  about  25  per 
cent  mortality  in  each  group. 

Some  time  after  this,  I  again  wrote  to  the  surgeons  who  had  contributed 
before  and  found  that,  among  those  of  their  patients  who  had  survived  the 
operation,  88.5  per  cent  had  since  died.  The  results  were  accordingly  not  such 
as  could  lead  me  to  advocate  renal  decapsulation. 

There  was,  however,  a  class  of  cases  that  had  been  very  much  benefited  by 
operation  and  this  comprised  cases  of  chronic  nephritis,  associated  with  hema- 
turia and  nephralgia.  These  cases  were  cured  of  the  attacks  of  hemorrhage  or 
pain  by  a  nephrotomy. 

The  conclusions  that  I  drew  from  the  studies  of  my  own  operations  and 
those  of  my  colleagues  were,  first,  that  total  decapsulation  of  the  kidney  is  an 
unwarranted  operation  which  should  never  be  performed;  but  that  a  partial 
decapsulation  of  a  sufficient  area  of  the  surface  of  the  organ  to  assist  in  its  fixa- 
tion is  helpful  in  the  case  of  a  movable  kidney ;  second,  that,  in  cases  of  a  non- 
movable  kidney  in  which  there  is  much  tension  on  account  of  a  tight  capsule, 
this  will  be  removed  by  simply  incising  the  capsule  over  the  convexity;  third, 
that,  if  there  are  symptoms  of  unilateral  nephralgia  or  hematuria,  a  nephrotomy 
is  satisfactory,  not  only  as  an  approved  operation,  but  also  as  an  exploratory 
means  of  determining  a  possibly  existing  surgical  disease. 

General  Treatment. — Rest  in  bed  is  important  whenever  an  acute  exacer- 
bation occurs,  associated  with  edemas,  scanty  or  bloody  urine,  or  uremic  symp- 
toms, during  which  time  the  patient  should  be  treated  as  a  case  of  acute  nephri- 
tis. If  it  is  found  that  rest  in  bed  does  not  improve  the  condition  of  the  urine, 
the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  get  up  and  lounge  about  the  house  in  reclining 
postures,  esi)ecially  if  the  disease  is  not  far  advanced.  If  the  heart  is  hyper- 
trophied  and  there  is  much  arterial  tension,  as  from  160  to  200  or  over,  and 
cardiac  symptoms,  such  as  palpitation  and  angina  pectoris,  headaches  or  diges- 
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tive  disturbances  are  present,  rest  in  bed  should  be  maintained  until  the  }m- 
tient  improves.  Periods  of  rest  in  bed,  for  from  two  to  four  weeks  at  a 
time,  say  every  four  months,  are  of  considerable  benefit  in  many  chronic 
cases  with  a  tendency  to  uremia.  The  patient's  general  condition  is  kept 
up  by  massage  while  undergoing  this  rest  treatment.  During  these  periods, 
the  diet  should  consist  of  milk  or  mixed  food,  whichever  agrees  better  with 
the  patient. 

Many  chronic  nephritics  go  on  for  years  attending  to  their  regular  pursuits 
of  life  without  taking  any  medical  treatment  for  the  disease.     Many  of  these 
patients  would  never  know  they  had  nej)hritis  unless  told  so  by  the  physician 
making  the  urinary  analysis.     It  is  imj)ortant  to  instruct  them  as  to  the  pro- 
tection   of   back    anil    chest    bv 
suitable  clothing,  the  avoidance 
of  draughts,  or  any   prolonged 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet.     For 
the   protection   of   the    back   in 
male  patients,   I  recommend  a 
kidney  pad  or  protector  during 
the  cold  weather.     It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  winter  vests   have 
thick  uuiterial  in  front  and  thin 
behind.      The    kidney     pad     is 
made  of  doubled   woolen   cloth 
sewed  together,  of  the  size  and 
sliaj)e  of  the  vest  back.     There 
are  nine  buttonholes  in  the  pad, 
au<l  nine  corresponding  buttons 
on  the  vest  to  which   they  are 
fitted.      The  same  pad   can   be 
us(m1   with    a   number  of  vests. 
H(»si(les  the  protection  it  affords 
the  lungs  and  back,  I  know  of  nothing  of  its  size  that  has  ever  given  me  so  much 
warmth  as  has  this  pad  (Fig.  278).     It  is  desirable  also  that  j)atients  should  pass 
a  numlx^r  of  hours  in  the  open  air  every  day,  if  possible,  provided  the  weather  is 
mild  and  ])leasant. 

Climate. — A  change  of  climate  during  the  winter  to  a  warm,  dry,  evenly 
tempered  place  is  of  great  benefit.  Patients  are  sent  to  Egypt  or  Algiers,  or 
to  the  south  of  Italy  or  the  Riviera.  In  this  country,  Florida  and  Southern 
California  offer  excellent  climatic  conditions  for  nej)hritics. 

Diet, — The  diet  of  these  ])atients  should  be  moderate,  mixed  and  nonirri- 
tating.  They  should  learn  to  estimate  how  much  they  can  eat  without  doing 
themselves   hann,  or  else  should   regulate  the   diet  according  to   its  calories, 


Fio.  278. — KiDNET  Pad  to  Be  Buttoned  on  the  Back 
OF  A  Vest  as  a  Protection  for  Nephretich. 
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and  they  should  know  that  their  longevity  depends  on  eating  certain  foods  and 
in  such  amounts  as  they  can  easily  digest,  assimilate  and  eliminate. 

Milk  is  the  ideal  food  for  the  patient  with  Bright's  disease,  because  it  is 
highly  nutritious,  contains  but  few  toxic  substances  and  pFomotes  the  excre- 
tion of  urine.  Yet  an  absolute  milk  diet  is  not  necessary  except  in  acute  exacer- 
bations, or  in  cases  in  which  the  major  symptoms  of  uremia  threaten  to  develop. 

Again,  a  diet  of  milk  alone  is  not  sufficient  in  chronic  nephritis  during  the 
stage  of  compensation,  and,  when  prolonged,  it  leads  to  gastric  intolerance  and 
to  a  general  debility  with  sluggishness  in  the  functions  of  various  organs.  Be- 
sides, if  milk  diet  be  instituted  too  early,  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  it  up  later 
on  in  the  disease  when  it  is  indispensable. 

When  an  absolute  milk  diet  is  necessary,  it  should  be  given  in  small  quan- 
tities at  frequent  intervals.  The  amount  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
body  weight  is  about  three  liters  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  this  is  entirely  too 
much  fluid  and  two  liters  usually  mark  the  degree  of  tolerance,  while  one  liter 
daily  is  sufficient  for  a  short  interval  or  for  a  longer  period  if  combined  with 
other  food.  Milk  can  be  taken  hot  or  cold  or  flavored  with  a  little  sugar  or  a 
small  quantity  of  cocoa.  It  is  more  easily  digested  when  mixed  with  Vichy 
or  some  similar  alkaline  mineral  water.  If  not  well  borne,  it  can  be  given  pre- 
digested  by  means  of  pancreatin.  Substitutes  for  milk,  such  as  koumiss,  may 
also  be  used. 

Milk  diet  often  causes  constipation,  thus  necessitating  the  daily  use  of  laxa- 
tives or  cold-water  enemas.  Sometimes  fecal  impactions  form,  so  that  enemas 
of  oil  or  even  mechanical  removal  of  the  masses  is  necessary.  In  other  patients, 
a  milk  diet  causes  diarrhea  for  which  bismuth  should  be  used  internally. 

A  diet  free  from  chlorids  has  of  late  years  taken  the  place,  in  a  measure,  of 
the  absolute  milk  diet.  This  method  of  treatment  is  indicated  in  cases  of  chronic 
parenchymatous  nephritis  with  dropsy  and  has  already  been  spoken  of.  The 
dropsy  can  sometimes  be  made  to  disappear  in  patients  by  giving  them  a  diet 
free  from  chlorids,  but  will  reappear  again  on  adding  sodium  chlorid  to  the 
food.  An  absolute  salt- free  diet  should  not  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time, 
as  the  system  requires  six  grams  of  salt  a  day.  This  represents  the  amount  of 
salt  in  three  quarts  of  milk.  The  amoimt  of  salt  to  the  liter  is  approximately 
two  grams. 

The  advantage  of  the  chlorid-free  diet  is  that  it  offers  a  choice  between  a 
number  of  articles  of  food.  Meat  contains  very  little  chlorids,  which  are  lost 
completely  when  it  is  boiled.  Eggs,  vegetables,  potatoes,  lentils,  rice  and 
farinaceous  food  contain  but  small  amounts  of  chlorids.  Among  the  fresh  vege- 
tables, green  peas,  carrots,  turnips  and  string  beans  may  be  chosen  as  contai^p- 
ing  little  salt.  In  some  cases,  after  a  period  of  such  a  diet,  the  patient  can 
return  to  ordinarv  food  and  can  tolerate  more  salt  In  other  cases,  as  soon  as 
salt  is  given,  the  symptoms  reappear. 
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There  is  a  class  of  eases,  also,  in  whicli  the  salt-free  diet  does  not  lessen 
the  edema  nor  prevent  uremia.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  cases  the  exclusion 
of  chlorids  from  the  food  is  not  enough  to  relieve  the  system  of  an  excess  of 
chlorids.  There  are  also  some  patients  in  whom  a  chlorid-free  diet  causes  an 
increased  albuminuria.  All  patients  should  be  carefully  watched  while  on  this 
diet.  If  the  edemas  have  disappeared,  the  salt  may  be  gradually  increased  while 
the  return  of  symptoms  are  watched  for.  If  they  return,  the  amount  of  salt 
should  be  reduced  again. 

Quantity  of  Fluid, — An  important  rule  in  chronic  nephritis  is  never  to  ex- 
ceed a  definite  quantity  of  fluid  ingested  in  twenty-four  hours  and  in  this  way 
to  avoid  overloading  the  heart.  The  heart  in  these  cases  is  already  overworked 
and  must  not  be  strained  too  much.  The  average  daily  quantity  of  fluid  should 
not  exceed  one  and  a  half  liters.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  an  absolute  milk  diet 
is  difficult  to  maintain  without  impairing  the  nutrition  of  the  patient.  If  we 
wish  to  give  the  patient  the  full  amount  of  nutriment,  we  ought  to  give  from 
three  to  four  liters  of  milk  a  day ;  this  is  obviously  unwise,  as  we  would  thus 
exceed  the  limit  of  fluid  capacity  of  the  organism. 

Van  Norden  recommends  a  liter  and  a  quarter  of  fluid  a  day  and  says  that  a 
person  taking  this  amount  should  pass  from  one  and  one  third  to  one  and  one 
half  liters  of  urine  daily. 

The  liquids  besides  water  allowed  in  chronic  nephritis  are  milk,  lemonades 
or  sour  drinks  and  the  alkaline  mineral  waters,  especially  Celestine  Vichy. 
Mineral-water  cures,  as  such,  cannot  be  expected  to  cure  the  disease,  but  are 
sometimes  beneficial  to  the  extent  to  which  they  improve  the  patient's  general 
condition.  Carlsbad,  Vichy  and  Neuenahr  are  advised  when  there  is  not  much 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  but  slight  increase  of  arterial  tension  and  no 
dropsy.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  a  tense  pulse  and  a  markedly  hyper- 
trophied  heart,  such  springs  must  be  avoided  and  Marienbad  or  Kissingen  may 
be  recommended.  Carbonic-acid  baths  may  be  used  at  home  when  the  patient 
is  no  longer  able  to  stand  the  journey  to  the  watering  places,  and  are  beneficial 
in  high  arterial  tension.  They  are  made  by  charging  the  water  in  a  bath  from 
a  tank  of  carbonio-acid  gas.  The  duration  of  the  bath  should  be  from  eight  to 
twenty  minutes,  after  which  the  patient  should  rest  for  an  hour.  By  this  means, 
the  pulse  is  slowed  and  the  pressure  considerably  diminished. 

Alcohol  should  not  be  allowed,  or  else  should  be  given  only  in  very  small 
quantities  in  the  form  of  light  wines,  such  as  a  glass  of  Bordeaux,  or  Zinfandel 
from  California,  alone  or  mixed  with  plain  water  or  mineral  waters.  Beer 
and  champagne  and  the  stronger  wines  are  very  injurious,  as  they  either  irri- 
tate or  cause  fermentation,  thus  interfering  with  digestion.  Whisky  with 
water,  well  diluted,  is  allowed  by  some  on  the  })lea  of  improvement  of  the  pa- 
tient's nutrition.  Alcoholics  are  less  hanuful  in  chronic  parenchymatous  than 
in  the  interstitial  form  of  nephritis. 
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Coffee,  tea  and  tobacco  are  cardiac  stimulants  and  for  this  reason  should  not 
be  allowed,  as  they  tend  to  overwork  the  heart  and  wear  it  out.  Walking 
patients  with  a  mild  degree  of  nephritis  do  frequently  indulge  in  all  these 
stimulants,  but  those  with  cardiac  and  vascular  changes  should  be  more 
cautious. 

Meat  can  be  allowed  to  nephritics  in  a  certain  amount  once  a  day.  White 
meats  are  usually  recommended,  as  they  contain  slightly  less  extractives  and 
proteins.  Veal,  pork,  lamb  and  poultry  are  considered  the  best,  although  opin- 
ions regarding  them  vary.  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  color  of 
the  meat,  and  allow  beef  and  mutton  with  the  same  frequency  as  the  white 
meats.  Meat  should  be  taken  at  the  midday  meal,  which  should  be  the  principal 
meal  of  the  day.     They  are  best  prepared  boiled,  broiled  or  roasted. 

Fish  can  be  taken  prepared  in  the  same  way.  Fish  is  not  as  difficult  to 
digest  as  meat.  It  is  classed  by  some  among  the  white  meats.  Once  a  day  is 
also  sufficient  for  fish  and  it  should  not  be  taken  at  the  same  meal  as  the  meat, 
except  in  half  quantities  of  each. 

Eggs  are  considered  as  undesirable  food  by  some  and  approved  by  others.  In 
many  patients,  an  egg  will  increase  the  amoimt  of  albumin  in  the  urine,  whereas 
in  other  cases  it  has  no  eifect  upon  it.  Eggs  should  be  boiled,  poached  or 
shirred.  One  egg  a  day  is  sufficient  for  a  nephritic  and  is  best  taken  in  the 
morning. 

Vegetables  are  quite  freely  allowed  in  chronic  nephritis,  although  physi- 
cians differ  in  their  choice.  The  allowed  list  contains  rice,  lentils,  peas,  green 
beans,  asparagus,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  carrots  and  turnips.  Personally,  I  do 
not  allow  asparagus  and  tomatoes,  which  are  on  the  list  because  they  do  not 
contain  much  protein  matter.     I  prefer  rice,  green  peas  and  green  beans. 

Farinaceous  foods  are  also  allow^ed,  as  bread,  properly  toasted,  and  the 
cereals,  hominy,  farina  and  w^heatena.  Fats,  carbohydrates  and  fruits  are  con- 
sidered by  many  as  valuable  tissue  builders  in  these  cases,  and  can  be  taken  in 
moderation  if  they  are  well  tolerated.  Grapes  and  apples  are  probably  the  best 
fruits  for  nephritics. 

From  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  the  variety  is  sufficient  but  that  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  eat  too  much,  for  overeating  is  one  of  the  causes  of  chronic 
nephritis  as  well  as  being  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  hurrying  the  death  of  the 
patient  who  is  suffering  from  this  trouble.  Condiments,  as  all  pickled  and 
smoked  foods,  spices,  pepper,  paprika,  catsups,  mustard,  radishes,  horseradish 
and  garlic  should  be  interdicted. 

Hygiene  and  Mode  of  Life. — Persons  with  chronic  nephritis  must  live 
strictly  according  to  the  rules  of  hygiene.  Excessive  exercise  and  exertion 
should  be  avoided,  as  giving  rise  to  an  overproduction  of  waste  to  be  excreted 
by  the  kidney.  Rest  is  essential  during  acute  exacerbations  and  in  the  presence 
of  impending  uremia.    Chronic  nephritics  are  not  fit  for  excessive  mental  work, 
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as  this  is  apt  to  produce  indigestion,  which  indirectly  means  extra  work  for  the 

kidney. 

The  function  of  the  bowels  and  the  skin  should  he  regulated  and  the  patient 
should  avoid  extremes  of  cold  and  wet. 

Symptomatic  Treatment. — This  is  addressed  to  the  symptoms  as  they 
arise  in  the  different  types  of  chronic  nephritis. 

In  early  cases  of  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis,  before  cardiac  valvular 
changes  have  had  time  to  develop,  the  arterial  tension  is  sometimes  so  low,  that 
digitalis,  caffein  and  spartein  are  often  used  on  account  of  their  effect  in 
strengthening  and  regulating  the  heart  action. 

Beginning  Edemas, — When  a  j)atient  with  chronic  parenchymatous  nephri- 
tis complains  of  lumbar  pain,  while  his  eyelids  a])pear  puffed  up  and  edematous, 
his  urine  should  be  examined  and,  if  evidences  of  an  acute  exacerbation  are 
present,  he  should  be  put  to  bed  and  treated  the  same  as  for  an  attack  of  acute 
nephritis. 

General  edema  is  threatened  when  the  urine  becomes  scanty  and  of  a  high 
specific  gravity,  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  albumin  and  casts.  A 
purge  of  jalap  powder  or  elaterium  should  be  given  and  diuretic  remedies  are 
indicated,  selecting  those  which  act  upon  the  glomeruli  and  promote  excretion 
without  irritating  the  tubules,  such  as  the  theobromin  preparations.  In  such 
cases,  the  following  diuretics  should  be  given  until  the  symptoms  have  been 
relieved,  when  they  should  be  discontinued.  Diuretin  (salicylate  of  sodium 
theobromin)  does  not  irritate  the  kidney,  rarely  causes  disagreeable  symptoms 
and  is  a  diuretic  that  I  consider  most  reliable.  In  the  course  of  the  dav,  from 
60  to  120  grains  (4  to  8  grams)  may  be  given  in  divided  doses  in  capsules  or 
solution  or  hypodermically.  Theocin,  a  synthetic  alkaloid  of  theobromin,  has  also 
been  found  to  act  as  a  very  reliable  diuretic,  more  so  than  theobromin  itself  or 
caffein,  increasing  both  the  excretion  of  water  and  solids  from  the  kidney,  and 
useful  for  the  control  of  dropsy.  It  is  prescribed  in  small  doses,  frequently 
repeated,  so  as  to  avoid  gastric  irritation.  Up  to  8  grains  daily  may  be  given 
(0.5  to  0.75  gram)  the  effect  l)eing  usually  most  evident  on  the  second  or  third 
day  after  the  administration  of  the  drug.  Diuresis  cannot,  however,  be  main- 
tained by  means  of  this  drug,  as  the  system  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  its  use. 
Agurin,  a  preparation  consisting  of  theobromin-sodium  and  sodium  acetate,  is 
prescribed  in  cases  of  renal  dropsy  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  to  be  taken  in  dilute 
solution  or  in  capsules,  in  doses  of  from  5  to  15  grains  three  to  six  times  daily. 
Another  very  useful  remedy  in  oliguria  (scanty  urine)  is  potassium  acetate,  in 
5  to  15  grain  doses,  every  three  hours. 

Apoc\Tium,  Canadian  hemp,  assists  the  elimination  of  fluid  that  has  accumu- 
lated in  chronic  Bright's  disease  and  may  l)e  given  in  doses  of  5  to  15  minims 
(0.3  to  1.0  c.c.)  of  the  fluid  extract. 

If  the  threatening  edema  is  not  relic^vod  l)y  diuretics  and  other  methods  of 
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treatment  already  outlined  and  the  edema  extends  to  the  lower  extremities  and 
serous  cavities,  as  it  frequently  does  in  the  later  stages  of  parenchymatous 
nephritis,  internal  medication  should  be  assisted  by  physical  measures,  such  as 
hot  baths,  followed  by  packs  to  promote  sweating  and  thereby  favor  the  elimina- 
tion of  toxins.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however,  pointed  out  by  Landouzy,  that 
100  liters  of  sweat  would  be  required  as  an  equivalent  of  1,500  grams  of  urine. 
Hence,  the  kidney  must  always  be  relied  upon  as  the  safest  channel  of  drain- 
age for  the  impurities  of  the  organism. 

In  the  general  dropsy  of  chronic  nephritis,  aspiration  of  the  body  cavities 
affords  not  only  a  local  relief,  but  the  general  condition  improves,  the  uremic 
symptoms  are  lessened  and  the  diuresis  is  increased.  This  is  probably  due  to 
uremic  poisons  in  the  blood  leaving  the  body  with  the  trans- 
udating  fluid. 

The  use  of  Southey's  tubes  (Fig.  279)  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  drainage  of  edematous  areas,  including  the 
extremities,  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  overdistended  tis- 
sues. They  are  made  of  metal  from  3  to  9  cm.  long  with  a 
lumen  of  1 J  to  3  mm.,  resembling  trocars,  but  jxjrf orated  on 
the  sides.  Two  or  more  of  these  tubes  are  pushed  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  the  stilet  withdrawn  and  a  rubber  tube 
attached,  leading  into  a  receptacle  for  drainage.  They  are 
left  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  The  puncture 
continues  to  leak  for  some  time  after  the  removal  of 
the  tubes.  In  this  way,  two  quarts  of  fluid  a  day  will 
sometimes  escape.  During  the  time  that  operations  by 
renal  decapsulation  were  being  perfonned  for  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  nephritis,  the  incision  in  the  loin,  made 
in  patients  suffering  from  chronic  parenchymatous  ne- 
phritis, sometimes  did  not  close,  but  acted  as  a  drain 
and  large  quantities  of  edematous  fluid  leaked  through  the  loin  continu- 
ously. Some  of  the  patients  operated,  who  were  apparently  very  stout, 
having  thick  abdominal  walls,  ra})i(lly  appeared  emaciated  after  the  opera- 
tion. 


Fio.  279. — Southbt'8 
Tubes.  (To  be 
obtained  from  Tie- 
man.) 


AMYLOID  KIDNEY 

Amyloid  kidney  is  a  condition  of  amyloid  degeneration  in  that  organ,  which 
usually  accompanies  amyloid  changes  in  other  viscera,  such  as  the  spleen  and 
the  liver.  Amyloid  kidney  was  first  described  by  Rokitansky,  in  1842,  but  the 
term  was  introduced  by  Virchow,  in  1855. 

Etiology. — Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  is  due  to  any  chronic  in- 
fectious disease  which  gives  rise  to  a  cachexia.  Of  these,  the  principal  ones 
are   tul>ercul()sis,    chronic    suppuration    and    syphilis,   but    the   condition   has 
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also  been  observed  in  chronic  malaria,  in  leprosy  and  in  arthritis  deformans. 
Experimentally,  amyloid  degeneration  has  been  produced  by  the  injection  of 
the  bacilli  or  the  toxins  of  bacillus  pyocyaneus. 

Pathology. — At  autopsy,  the  amyloid  kidney  resembles  very  closely  the 
large  white  kidneys  of  chronic  nephritis  with  dropsy  (chronic  parenchymatous 
nephritis),  so  that  the  conditions  are  often  mistaken  for  each  other.  If  the 
surface  of  the  cut  kidney  is  treated  with  tincture  of  iodin,  the  degenerated  por- 
tions will  turn  a  mahogany  brown,  while  the  unaflfe<*ted  portions  will  remain 
yellow.     If  sulphuric  acid  is  then  applied,  the  degenerated  zones  turn  blue. 

On  -gross  examination,  the  amyloid  kidney  is  large,  pale,  firm  and  non- 
elastic,  waxy  in  consistence.  Its  capsule  is  smooth  and  easily  detached.  On 
section,  the  tissue  is  colorless,  often  glistening,  the  cortex  swollen  and  yellowish 
white,  the  medullary  portion  dark. 

On  microscopical  examination,  amyloid  tissue  assumes  peculiar  coloring 
with  anilin  dyes.  Thus,  with  methyl  or  gentian  violet,  the  amyloid  tissue 
stains  pink;  with  methyl  green,  the  kidney  stains  a  green  color  except  the 
amyloid  portions,  which  stain  violet.  The  organ  should  not  be  fixed  in  alcohol 
previous  to  staining,  inasmuch  as  alcohol  dissolves  the  amyloid  substances 

The  lesions  under  the  microscope  are  usualh"  well  scattered  through  the 
kidney,  including  the  blood  vessels,  the  connective  tissue  and  the  epithelia.  The 
blood  vessels  are  the  most  frequent  seat  of  degeneration,  the  glomerular  capil- 
laries showing  amyloid  degeneration  early  in  the  disease;  next,  the  capil- 
laries of  the  cortex  and  last  the  straight  vessels  of  the  medulla.  All  these 
arterial  channels  become  gradually  obliterated  bv  the  amyloid  changes.  Occa- 
sionally, the  interstitial  tissue  is  also  affected  bv  the  amyloid  changes.  The 
tubular  epithelia  themselves,  however,  are  usually  free  from  these  changes, 
although  they  may  l)e  the  s(»at  of  fatty  degeneration. 

As  the  result  of  the  amyloid  changes  in  the  arteries  and  connective  tii^sue, 
the  tubular  structures  gradually  undergo  the  same  changes  as  are  seen  in  chrcmic 
nephritis. 

Symptoms. — There  are  always  the  symptcmis  of  amyloid  degeneration  of 
other  organs.  The  kidney  is  but  slowly  affected  and  the  disease  develops  in- 
sidiously. 

The  chief  j)henomena  are  in  the  urine.  A  frequent  but  inconstant  symp- 
tom is  the  ])olvuria,  which  may  amount  to  from  2  to  (3  liters  in  twentv-four 
hours.  The  urine  is  clear,  light  colored,  with  low  specific  gravity,  and  con- 
tains nothing  of  importance  in  the  sediment.  When  there  are  abundant  diar- 
rheas, the  polyuria  may  be  absent  and  the  same  is  true  sometimes  in  the  last 
stages  of  the  disease,  when  there  is  heart  failure. 

The  amount  of  albumin  is  usually  considerable,  increasing  gradually  until 
it  reaches  20  or  30  grams  daily.  According  to  Si»nator,  this  albuminuria  con- 
sists in  great  part  of  globulin.     The  urea,  chlorids,  i)hosphates,  etc.,  are  some- 
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what  diminished  in  amount.  Hyaline  and  granular  casts  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  sediment,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  nephritis.  But  there  are  never 
casts  having  an  amyloid  reaction. 

Amyloid  kidney  does  not  give  rise  to  edemas  or  to  uremic  symptoms.  When 
these  are  present,  they  are  due  to  the  accompanying  nephritis. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  made  by  the  presence  of  a  polyuria,  with  a 
large  amount  of  albumin  in  cachectic  patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis 
or  syphilis  or  some  chronic  suppurative  condition,  particularly  if  tliere 
is  a  hypertrophy  of  the  liver  and  the  spleen  to  strengthen  the  diagnosis. 
The  diagnosis  from  interstitial  nephritis  is  made  by  the  absence  of  uremic 
symptoms,  of  high  arterial  tension  and  of  cardiac  hypertrophy,  also  because 
the  urine  is  paler  and  there  is  a  smaller  amount  of  albumin  in  interstitial 
nephritis. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  amyloid  nephritis  consists  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  mixed  diet  of  milk  and  vegetables,  the  administration  of  iodids  in 
sy})hilitics  and  the  general  care  of  the  primary  condition  in  tuberculosis,  etc. 
When  a  complicating  nephritis  exists,  it  should  be  treated  according  to  the 
manner  indicated  in  the  chapter  on  Chronic  Nephritis. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 


UREMIA 


Uremia  (oipov,  urine,  al/xa,  blood)  is  a  toxic  condition  due  to  the  accumu- 
lation or  retention  in  the  blood  of  urine,  urinary  constituents  or  excrementitious 
substances  usually  thrown  oflF  by  the  kidneys.  It  gives  rise  to  a  more  or  less 
complex  group  of  symptoms,  such  as  headache,  nausea,  vomiting,  convulsions, 
coma,  visual  disturbance,  a  urinary  odor  to  the  breath  and  sometimes  hemiplegia. 

Etiology. — A  variety  of  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  uremia,  each  based  on 
more  or  less  experimental  evidence,  will  here  be  mentioned  for  their  historical 
interest.  The  condition  that  is  spoken  of  as  uremia  was  first  made  known 
through  the  work  of  Bright  on  nephritis,  but  the  term  itself  w-as  first  used  by 
Piorry,  after  Wilson  had  brought  forward  the  theory  that  the  symptoms  were 
due  to  a  retention  of  urea  in  the  blood  (18,38). 

The  principal  theories  of  uremia  may  be  tabulated  as  follow\s: 

(1)  MECHANICAL  (Traubc,  18G1). — Uremia  is  due  to  cerebral  edema. 

(2)  toxic:  monotoxic  theories. 

(a)  Due  to  the  retention  of  urea  in  the  blood.     (Wilson,  1838.) 

(b)  Due  to  the  formation  of  ammonium  carbonate  in  the  blood  by  micro- 
coccus urea.      (Frerichs,  1851.) 

(c)  Due  to  fermentation  of  ammonium  carbonate  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines from  urea,  and  the  absorption  of  the  former  into  the  blood.  (Treitz; 
confirmed  bv  Landois  and  Pavloff.) 

(d)  Due  to  the  accumulation  of  kreatin,  kreatinin,  uric  acid,  etc.,  as  result 
of  changes  in  metabolism.      (Schottin;  Voit ;  Chalvet.) 

(e)  Due  to  intoxication  by  the  retention  of  urinary  coloring  matters. 
( Thudicum. ) 

(/)  Due  to  intoxication  with  potassium  salts.  ( P^eltz  and  Ritter.  Injec- 
tion of  K.  salts  in  proportion  occurring  in  urine  was  fatal  in  animals.) 

(g)  Due  to  retention  of  chlorids  causing  edema  of  the  brain,  etc.  (Widal 
and  Javal.) 

(3)  toxic:  polytoxic  theory.     (Bouchard.) 

Not  a  single  toxic  substance,  but  a  numb<»r  of  various  poisons  retained  in  the 
blood  cause  uremia. 

Practically  all  the  research  work  done  in  uremia  since  1881  is  based  upon 
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the  theory  of  Bouchard.  His  definition  of  the  symptom  complex  is  that  nreniia 
is  an  intoxication  by  poisons,  either  introduced  from  without  or  formed  in  the 
body,  which  are  normally  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  in  the  urine,  but  in  certain 
conditions  are  retained,  owing  to  renal  impermeability.  According  to  this  -in- 
vestigator, forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  urinary  con- 
stituents are  due  to  potassium  salts ;  urea,  ammoniimi  carbonate,  the  extractives, 
the  coloring  matters,  etc.,  may  each  play  their  part  in  the  intoxication.  Five 
distinct  poisons,  the  chemical  nature  of  which  is  not  known,  were  isolated  by 
Bouchard  from  the  urine. 

A  series  of  experimental  studies  on  the  permeability  of  the  kidney  have  been 
published  since,  especially  in  France,  and  some  recent  investigators  doubt  the 
importance  of  renal  imix?rmeability  in  the  ])roduction  of  uremia  (Bernard). 
Insufficiency  of  the  internal  secretion  of  the  kidneys  and  the  liver,  with  failing 
compensation  of  the  heart  and  increasing  arterial  tension,  are  believed  by  them 
to  be  sufficient  etiological  factors,  without  any  renal  imy)ernieability.  The 
significance  of  toxic  retention  and  renal  impermeability  is  held  by  other 
observers,  who  explain  the  occasional  absence  of  toxic  substances  from  the 
blood  in  uremia  by  their  absorption  on  the  part  of  the  tissues.  (Castaigne, 
Achard. ) 

The  retention  of  chlorids  in  the  IkxIv  has  also  been  pointed  out  as  a  factor 
in  the  mechanism  of  uremia.  (Widal  and  J  aval,  Bohne. )  According  to 
Castaigne,  uremia  is  due  to  the  retention  in  the  body  of  multiple  toxins  from 
various  sources  and  the  retention  of  chlorids,  l)oth  l)eing  the  result  of  renal 
impermeability,  without  which  no  uremic  poisoning  can  take  i)lace. 

The  occurrence  of  uremia  is  dependent  upon  (1)  the  presence  of  a  renal 
disease,  either  acute  or  chnmic  nephritis,  pyelo-nephritis  or  pyonephrosis,  cystic 
kidney  or  renal  abscess;  (2)  upon  the  presence  of  renal  obstruction,  such  as 
calculus  in  the  ureter,  ureteral  stricture  or  pressure  upon  the  duct,  in  the  blad- 
der or  somewhere  along  its  course. 

Patients  suffering  from  an  acute  affection  of  the  kidney  producing  anuria, 
such  as  acute  nephritis  or  an  acute  exacerbation  of  chronic  nephritis,  are  liable 
to  an  acute  attack  of  uremia.  In  the  absence  of  predisposing  factors,  patients 
with  chronic  disease  of  the  kidney  may  remain  free  from  uremic  manifesta- 
tions for  years.  The  causes  that  favor  or  immediately  induce  the  appearance 
of  the  uremic  symptom  complex  may  l)o  summed  uj)  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Increase  in  the  work  of  the  kidneys,  due  to  overeating  or  drinking. 

(2)  Intercurrent  acute  nephritis,  exposure  to  cold,  wet,  fatigue,  any  cause 
producing  congestion  of  the  kidneys. 

(3)  Complicating  extrarenal  intoxications:  Influenza  (in  old  age)  and 
other  acute  infectious  diseases  occurring  in  chronic  nephritis. 

(4)  Arrest  or  diminution  of  toxin  elimination,  by  treatment  or  conditions 
which  arrest  sweating,  defecation,  vomiting  and  urination. 
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Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  uremia  vary  according  to  the  character, 
strength  and  degree  of  the  intoxication,  as  well  as  the  predisposition  and  re- 
sistance of  certain  organs  or  groups  of  organs.  Clinically,  there  are  two  vari- 
eties of  acute  and  chronic  uremia.  Acute  uremia  may  occur  in  acute  nephritis, 
or  in  the  course  of  chronic  lesions  of  the  kidney,  and  may  be  the  first  indication 
of  the  presence  of  renal  disease. 

Acute  Uremia. — The  hyperacute  form  is  characterized  by  a  sudden  attack, 
without  premonitory  symptoms,  of  faintness,  vertigo  and  coma,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  death  within  a  short  time.  As  a  rule,  such  patients  for  months  or 
years  have  been  suffering  from  chronic  uremia,  but  the  true  nature  of  their  ill- 
ness has  remained  unrecognized  to  the  end. 

The  acute  form  also  comes  on  suddenly,  but  is  preceded  by  premonitory 
symptoms,  such  as  headache,  vomiting,  oliguria  or  anuria,  or  disturbances  of 
vision  and  hearing  (contraction  of  the  pupil,  double  vision,  partial  or  total 
blindness,  noises  in  the  ears,  sudden  deafness).  There  may  have  been  also  slight 
delirium  and  a  tendency  to  aphasia. 

The  acute  attack  is  characterized  by  convulsions,  delirium,  somnolence  and 
coma.  There  may  also  be  intense  dyspnea,  asthmatic  breathing  or  Cheyne- 
Stokes  respiration,  or  the  dominant  symptom  may  be  vomiting  and  diarrhea. 
Paralyses  have  been  reported  in  this  connection,  especially  by  French 
writers. 

Latent  or  Mild  Uremia  (Lecorche  and  Talamon's  Attenuated  Uremia). — 
There  are  cases  of  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys  in  which  the  uremia  is  so  mild 
and  is  accompanied  by  so  few  typical  symptoms,  that  it  is  a])t  to  be  mistaken 
for  some  less  serious  trouble.  Only  when  the  urine  is  repeatedly  examined  and 
the  case  studied  thoroughly,  may  we  make  out  the  uremic  origin  of  the  mild 
symptoms  comi)lained  of  by  the  patient. 

This  mild  form  of  chronic  uremia  may  persist  for  a  long  time  without  be- 
coming aggravated,  or  it  may  he  the  precursor  of  the  more  severe  type  known 
to  the  French  writers  as  **  grande  uremiey 

Headache  is  the  leading  symptom  in  many  such  cases  of  mild  uremia.  It 
may  for  a  long  time  be  the  only  symptom  present,  and  may  vary  greatly  in 
intensity.  Next  to  headache,  there  are  a  variety  of  muscular  and  neuralgic  pains 
which  frequently  accompany  mild  uremias.  Uremic  intoxication  may  give  rise 
to  a  neuritis  like  that  of  alcohol  and  lead,  and  one  form  of  such  a  neuritis  is 
that  of  the  cardiac  plexus  known  as  angina  pectoris.  Facial  and  other  neural- 
gias may  also  occur  in  mild  uremia. 

A  variety  of  aches  in  the  muscles  and  the  joints,  and  cramplike  contrac- 
tions of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  are  also  complained  of.  The  patients  behave  like 
rheumatics  and  are  frequently  given  salicylates  erroneously.  Numbness,  prick- 
ing sensations  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  including  the  common  phenomenon 
of  "  dead  finger/^  may  also  occur.     (Dieulafoy.) 
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Finally,  the  mild  form  may  be  accompanied  by  disturbances  of  vision  and 
hearing,  of  which  we  shall  speak  further  on,  and  occasionally  there  are  attacks 
of  asthma  without  any  organic  cause,  due  to  toxic  influence. 

Chronic  Uremia. — In  the  chronic  form,  the  symptoms  are  usually  rather 
indefinite.  Headaches,  neuralgias,  respiratory  disturbances,  attacks  of  asthma 
or  disturbances  of  vision  or  hearing,  come  on  at  irregular  intervals,  provoked 
usually  by  exposure  to  cold,  fatigue,  or  excesses  in  eating  or  drinking.  Gradu- 
ally these  attacks  become  more  frequent,  and  the  final  stage  is  heralded  by  a 
period  during  which  vomiting,  diarrhea  and  loss  of  appetfte  are  prominent. 
The  patient  loses  weight,  becomes  weak  and  anemic,  and  gradually  grows  som- 
nolent, apathetic  and  semicomatose.  Death  comes  on  either  in  deeper  coma 
and  exhaustion,  or  preceded  by  an  acute  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms,  with 
convulsions,  coma  and  paralysis. 

Groups  of  Symptoms. — Having  thus  sketched  the  clinical  evolution  of 
the  principal  fonns  of  uremia,  we  should  now  consider  more  in  detail  the 
individual  groups  of  symptoms  observed  in  this  condition.  Many  signs  of 
uremia  occur  in  other  conditions  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  diagnosis 
of  uremia  is  not  easy  to  make.  In  each  case,  a  careful  study  of  the  mass 
of  symptoms  is  needed.  The  clinical  picture,  however,  can  usually  be  sub- 
divided into  various  groups  or  classes  of  symptoms,  one  or  more  being  repre- 
sented in  the  case  studied : 

(1)   nervous  symptoms. 
Headaches. 
Neuralgias. 
Disturbances    of     cutaneous    sensation,     e.  g.,     tingling,     formication, 

"  dead  finger." 
Restlessness,  confusion  of  ideas,  partial  aphasia,  somnolence,  disturbed 

sleep,  apathy,  depression,  convulsions,  delirium,  coma,  paralyses. 

(2)  CARDIO-RESPIRATORY    SYMPTOMS. 

Dyspnea. 
Uremic  asthma. 
Cheyne-Stokes  breathing. 

Bronchitis,  pleurisy,  pulmonary  edema,  hydrothorax. 
Heart  symptoms,  due  to  aifection  of  the  heart  which  may  coexist.     Usu- 
ally cardiac  hypertrophy  and  increased  arterial  tension. 

(3)  OASTRO-INTESTINAL    SYMPTOMS. 

(a)   Mouth  and  Pharynx: 

Dryness,  thirst,  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
Stomatitis  (catarrhal  or  idcerative). 
Salivation. 
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(6)   Stomach: 

Anorexia,  dyspepsia. 

Nausea  or  vomiting, 
(c)   Intestines: 

Diarrhea  (serous  or  dysenteric),  constipation. 

(4)  SKIN    SYMPTOMS. 

Pruritus. 

Erythema  papulosum  and  maculosum. 

Urticaria,  purpura. 

Hyperidrosis. 

(5)  EYE    SYMPTOMS. 

Miosis  (contracted  pupils),  mydriasis. 
Disturbances  of  vision,  double  vision,  amaurosis. 
Optic  neuritis. 

(6)  EAR    SYMPTOMS. 

Tinnitus  (ringing)  or  other  noises  in  the  ear. 
Deafness  (sudden). 

(7)  URINARY    SYMPTOMS. 

Oliguria  or  anuria  in  acute  form. 

Quantity  normal  or  increased  in  chronic*  forms  (but  quality  suflFers). 

Urea  diminished. 

Albumin  usual  (not  invariably  present). 

Functional  efficiency  of  kidneys  low  (cryoscopy,  phloridzin  test,  etc.). 

(8)  GENERAL    SYMPTOMS. 

Emaciation,  atrophy  of  muscles,  edema. 
Pulse  slow,  high  tension. 
Temperature  subnormal  or  febrile. 

Nervous  Symptoms. — Some  of  these  are  characteristic  of  the  prodromal 
period.  The  uremic  headache  is  one  of  the  early  symptoms,  and  is  usually  very 
obstinate,  sometimes  occurring  in  the  form  known  as  migraine.  Headache,  ac- 
companied by  apathy  and  stupor,  may  also  be  present  during  the  attack  itself. 

A  variety  of  neuralgias  often  depend  upon  incipient  uremia.  These  include 
particularly  occipital  neuralgias  and  angina  pectoris.  Pains  in  the  limbs  and 
joints  and  disturbances  of  sensibility  may  also  occur  as  prodromal  signs. 

During  the  attacks  of  uremia,  the  serious  nervous  symptoms  may  be  divided 
into  the  signs  of  excitement  and  those  of  depression.  The  former  include  con- 
vulsions which  may  assume  the  type  of  eclampsia  or  epilepsy,  general  or  par- 
tial clonic  contractions,  which  are  the  usual  types.  These  convulsions  present 
nothing  specially  characteristic,  and  the  differential  diagnosis  from  epilepsy, 
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etc.,  must  be  made  from  delirium,  coma  and  the  other  symptoms  above 
mentioned. 

Delirium  is  another  symptom  of  this  group.  The  patient  may  suffer  from 
confusion  of  ideas,  mutter  incoherent  sentences,  and  have  illusions  and  hallu- 
cinations. In  other  patients,  the  delirium  seems  to  be  more  specific  in  char- 
acter— they  rave  about  one  subject,  often  persecution,  or  they  become  moody 
and  melancholy  and  may  attempt  suicide. 

Coma  is  one  of  the  most  typical  symptoms  of  the  uremic  attack.  In  the 
acute  form,  it  comes  on  rapidly,  in  the  chronic  form  more  gradually,  but  in 
both  the  same  features  prevail  as  a  rule.  It  is  accompanied  by  anuria  or  oli- 
guria, a  subnormal  temperature,  a  slow  pulse,  slow,  irregular  breathing  (Cheyne- 
Stokes).  The  muscles  are  completely  flaccid,  the  face  is  pale,  the  pupils  con- 
tracted and  consciousness  is  entirely  lost. 

Paralyses  have  been  observed  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  uremia,  espe- 
cially those  due  to  chronic  nephritis.  They  vary  in  intensity,  and  disappear 
if  the  patient  recovers.  The  affected  muscles,  usually  those  of  one  arm,  are 
always  perfectly  flaccid.  Occasionally  aphasia  has  been  observed  in  these 
cases. 

Respiratory  Symptoms, — The  dyspnea  of  uremia  may  be  either  toxic  or 
pulmonary.  The  toxic  form  occurs  after  exertion  and  overeating.  It  is  easily 
cured  by  simply  adopting  a  milk  diet.  Typical  asthmatic  symptoms  accompany 
the  dyspnea.  The  patient  is  unable  to  lie  do^^^l  in  bed,  and  complains  of  constant 
oppression  on  his  chest,  breathes  «rapidly  and  emits  sibilant  rales.  The  attacks 
come  on  at  night,  without  asphyxia. 

In  another  type  of' cases,  there  is  actual  asphyxia  associated  with  the  dysp- 
nea, and  the  patient  may  die  during  the  attack. 

Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  is  an  abnormal  type  of  respiration  not  characteris- 
tic of  uremia,  but  present  during  the  attacks,  in  the  comatose  stage.  The 
extent  and  rapidity  of  the  respiratory  movements  are  gradually  lessened,  until 
the  patient's  breathing  is  entirely  arrested  for  several  seconds ;  it  is  then  resumed 
again  at  a  gradually  increasing  rate  and  depth.  It  is  always  a  serious  symp- 
tom, pointing  to  deep  involvement  of  the  cerebrum. 

Bronchitis,  pulmonary  edema  and  hydrothorax  may  accompany  uremia  and 
give  rise  to  pulmonary  dyspnea.  Pulmonary  edema  is  often  a  fatal  complication 
of  uremia. 

Gasiro-intestindl  Symptoms, — In  acute  uremia,  vomiting  is  a  frequent 
and  important  symptom,  but  the  chronic  uremic  stat^  may  show  many  more 
signs  on  the  part  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  including  all  those  mentioned  in 
the  table.  The  toxic  agents  causing  uremia  are  evidently,  at  least  in  part,  elimi- 
nated through  the  mucosa  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  instead  of  through  the 
insufficient  kidneys,  and  accordingly  the  entire  tube  from  mouth  to  rectum  may 
lie  affected.     Dryness  of  the  tongue  and  throat  and  thirst  are  frequent  pre- 
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mouitory  symptoms  of  a  uremic  attack.     Stomatitis  is  rare,  but  must  be  looked 
out  for. 

The  vomiting  at  first  occurs  after  meals;  later  it  is  more  frequent  and 
occurs  independently  of  eating.  The  vomited  matter  contains  urea  and  am- 
monium carbonate  and  is  alkaline  in  reaction.  Under  these  circumstances,  vom- 
iting is  a  grave  sign,  showing  that  the  toxemia  is  general  and  profound,  and  the 
renal  insufficiency  very  marked,  so  that  the  organism  has  recourse  to  emesis 
to  rid  itself  of  the  accumulated  poisons. 

Usually,  the  diarrhea  is  of  the  ordinary  catarrhal  or  muco-serous  type,  fre- 
quent fetid  fluid  stools  being  the  chief  symptom.  There  are  cases,  however, 
in  which  intestinal  ulceration  leads  to  a  dysenteric  diarrhea.  Alternate  consti- 
pation and  diarrhea  are  often  present. 

Eye  Sympioins, — The  ocular  symptoms  of  uremia  should  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  chronic  nephritis.  The  former  are  not  accompanied 
by  ophthalmoscopic  changes;  the  visual  disturbances  are  of  sudden  onset  and 
transitory  in  character  (double  vision,  hemiopia,  hemeralopia,  amblyopia  and 
amaurosis).  At  the  height  of  a  seizure,  the  pupils  are  dilated  and  do  not  react 
to  light  or  only  feebly  so,  whereas  a  chronic  uremic  poisoning  not  an  attack 
produces  a  contraction  of  the  pupil.  Edema  of  the  optic  sheath  has  been  noted 
in  cases  where  the  pupils  fail  to  react.  The  presence  of  an  albuminuric  retinitis 
is  shown  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  Amaurosis,  always  bilateral,  may  be  the  only 
symptom  of  uremia  in  certain  exceptional  cases,  and  in  conjunction  with  head- 
ache is  often  the  forerunner  of  an  attack. 

Urinary  Symptoms. — The  urinary  symptoms  of  uremia  vary  according  to 
the  original  cause  of  this  condition  in  a  given  case.  The  quantity  of  urine  ex- 
creted is  greatly  diminished  (oliguria),  or  there  is  total  absence  of  urinary  se- 
cretion (anuria)  in  acute  forms,  due  to  acute  parenchymatous  nephritis,  to  an 
acute  exacerbation  of  a  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis,  or  to  acute  obstruc- 
tion of  the  urinarv  tract. 

In  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  increased 
amount  of  urine  (polyuria)  of  low  specific  gravity.  The  amount  of  urea  is 
generally  diminished  considerably,  the  daily  excretion  becoming  less  and  less 
in  the  fatal  cases  until  it  reaches  zero  at  death.  Usually  there  is  some  albumin, 
but  this  may  be  absent.  The  functional  efficiency  of  the  kidney  as  tested  bv  the 
cryoscope,  the  phloridzin  test  and  other  means  is  very  much  impaired,  especiallv 
in  ureniias  due  to  interstitial  nephritis. 

Among  the  clinical  iirinary  syniptoms,  nothing  characteristic  of  uremia  can 
be  noted.  There  may  be  frequency  of  urination,  retention  with  overflow,  in- 
continence and  a  musty  odor  of  dribbling  urine  soaking  into  the  bedclothes. 
These  symptoms  depend  upon  the  i)riniary  condition  of  the  urinary  organs,  in- 
ducing uremia,  the  presence  of  renal  or  vesical  infection,  urinary  obstruc- 
tion, etc. 
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In  the  comatose  condition  of  uremia,  retention  of  the  urine  may  occur  from 
inability  to  feel  the  impulse  to  urinate.  In  such  cases,  the  urine  either  dribbles 
away  as  the  bladder  overflows,  or,  if  the  coma  is  not  so  profound,  the  patient 
voids  the  entire  contents  of  the  bladder  involuntarily  at  intervals.  Of  course, 
this  does  not  refer  to  the  urinary  retention  due  to  obstruction  which  may  and 
frequently  does  appear  with  uremia,  especially  uremia  as  it  comes  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  surgeon.     (Compare  sections  on  Incontinence  and  Retention.) 

General  Symptoms, — ^Acute  uremia  may  occur  in  apparently  perfectly 
healthy  persons.  Chronic  uremia,  with  its  attendant  renal  insufficiency  and 
gastro-intestinal  troubles,  leads  to  pallor,  emaciation,  cachexia  and  weakness  of 
the  muscles,  which  become  atrophied.  Edemas  may  be  present,  especially  in 
patients  with  cardiac  complications  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

The  pulse  of  uremia  is  characteristically  slow  and  of  high  tension.  This  is 
the  result  of  the  intoxication  and  of  the  condition  of  the  arteries  in  chronic 
nephritis.  High-tension  pulse  in  a  nephritic  is,  indeed,  considered  by  some  as 
a  sign  of  impending  uremia,  although  fatal  uremias  may  be  accompanied  by  a 
comparatively  low  arterial  tension. 

The  temperature  during  the  attack  tends  to  become  subnormal  as  the  symp- 
toms increase  in  gravity.  Fever  may,  however,  be  present  if  there  is  an  infec- 
tion of  the  kidney  or  any  other  organ,  and  also  in  some  of  the  acute  cases,  due 
to  acute  nephritis. 

Dia^nipsis. — A  correct  interpretation  of  a  given  symptom  as  a  sign  of  uri- 
nary intoxication  is  not  always  easy.  A  symptom  may  be  looked  upon  as  uremic 
in  origin,  (a)  when  it  is  associated  with  other  signs  pointing  to  uremia;  (fc) 
when  it  occurs  without  any  organic  basis  of  disease  in  the  organ  with  which 
the  symptom  is  associated  (e.  g.,  the  stomach  and  the  intestine)  ;  (c)  when  it  is 
associated  with  renal  disease,  alone  or  in  combination  with  lesions  of  the  lower 
genito-urinary  tract.  A  careful  examination  of  the  urinary  organs  and  of  the 
urine  is  essential  for  a  diagnosis  of  uremia. 

If  there  is  no  residual  urine  in  the  bladder,  no  obstruction  to  the  discharge 
of  urine,  no  oliguria  or  anuria,  and  if  a  fresh  specimen  and  a  twenty-four-hours' 
specimen  of  urine  are  found  to  indicate  normal  function  of  the  kidney,  the 
symptom  thought  to  be  uremic  in  origin  must  be  ascribed  to  some  other  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  uremia  is  diagnosticated  by  the  presence  of  the  symp- 
toms or  groups  of  symptoms  above  described,  when  the  urine  shows  a  deficient 
renal  function. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  estimate  of  the  kidney  function,  we  resort 
to  the  methods  of  functional  diagnosis  described  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on 
Examination  of  the  Kidney.  Of  these,  the  most  valuable  in  the  diagnosis  of 
uremia  are  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity,  of  the  total  solids  ex- 
creted, of  the  percentage  of  urea  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  urine  and  the 
measurement  of  the  freezing  points  of  the  urine  and  of  the  blood  (cryoscopy). 
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The  retention  of  toxic  substances  in  the  blood  and  the  deficiency  of  elimina> 
tion  of  these  substances  by  the  kidneys  are  expressed  in  uremia  by  (1)  a  low- 
ered specific  gravity;  (2)  a  diminished  amount  of  total  solids  excreted  in  twen- 
ty-four hours;  (3)  a  low  percentage  of  urea  and  of  nitrogen;  (4)  a  lowered 
freezing  point  of  the  blood,  owing  to  its  greater  concentration ;  and  (5)  a  raised 
freezing  point  of  the  urine  (nearer  zero,  owing  to  the  lowered  concentration). 

Differential  Diagnosis  of  an  Attack  of  Uremia. — Uremic  unconsciousness 
coming  on  suddenly,  as  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  may  simulate  (1)  cere- 
bral hemorrhage,  (2)  meningitis,  (3)  epilepsy  and  (4)  certain  intoxications. 

(1)  Cerebral  Hemorrhage. — In  apoplexy,  which  is  so  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  kidney  disease  and  arteriosclerosis,  the  sudden  loss  of  consciousness 
may  simulate  a  uremic  attack ;  but  the  mode  of  onset  as  well  as  the  existence  of 
complete  hemiplegia,  with  the  eyes  turned  toward  the  lesion  and  away  from 
the  paralyzed  side,  suggest  cerebral  hemorrhage.  The  distinction  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  in  certain  cases. 

(2)  Meningitis. — Meningitis,  in  which  there  is  deep  coma,  with  rise  of 
temperature,  a  furred  tongue  and  no  localizing  symptoms,  is  also  easily  con- 
founded w4th  uremia ;  but  the  mode  of  onset,  the  rigidity  of  the  neck,  inco- 
herence or  mild  delirium,  photophobia  and  pronounced  fever,  point  to  a  lesion 
of  the  brain. 

(3)  Epilepsy. — The  fulminating  or  eclamptic  type  of  uremia  is  very  sug- 
gestive of  epilepsy.  The  principal  distinctive  feature  between  uremia  and 
epilepsy  is  that  uremic  attacks  are  usually  preceded  by  headache,  vertigo  and 
nausea,  and  occur  without  an  injury  to  the  tongue.  The  onset  of  an  epileptic 
attack  is  sudden,  wnth  tonic  and  then  clonic  convulsions,  beginning  generally 
with  biting  of  the  tongue.  A  history  of  former  seizures  is  sometimes  obtain- 
able. The  urine  during  and  after  a  paroxysm  of  epilepsy  may  contain  albu- 
min. When  the  convulsions  are  uremic,  albumin  and  casts  may  both  be  present 
Edema,  especially  under  the  eyes,  would  point  to  uremia.  The  ophthal- 
moscopic examination  of  a  uremic  patient  would  show  degenerative  changes  in 
the  retina. 

(4)  Intoxications. — Uremic  coma  may  be  mistaken  for  poisoning  by 
opium  or  alcohol.  In  opium  j)()isoning  the  pupils  are  contracted,  whereas,  in 
an  attack  of  uremia,  they  are  dilated.  According  to  the  type  of  uremia,  the 
pupils  may  be  either  widely  dilated,  of  medium  size  or  contracted,  but  in  a  so- 
called  attack  of  uremia,  when  a  diagnosis  is  most  important,  they  are  dilated, 
the  contracted  pupil  being  characteristic  of  chronic  cases.  The  examination  of 
the  ocular  fundus  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  to  det(»rmine  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  albuminuric  retinitis,  is  a  valuable  diagnostic  adjuvant.  The  urine 
should  be  drawn  off  and  examined  in  all  suspected  cases. 

In  the  differential  diagnosis  of  uremia  from  alcoholism  (state  of  drunken- 
ness), an  alcoholic  odor  of  the  breath  sometimes  is  a  most  imix)rtant  point.     In 
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alcobolic  intoxication,  the  pupils  are  soinewliat  dilatetl,  but  not  as  markedly  as 
in  uremia.  The  condition  of  the  heart  and  arteries  must  also  be  taken  into 
account  in  cases  of  elderly  individuals  who  may  be  suffering  from  arterioscle- 
rosis. The  delirium  in  alcoholism  is  not  accompanied  by  convulsions,  and  the 
coma  is  not  so  deep  as  in  uremic  poisoning.  It  may  for  a  time  be  impossible 
to  determine  whether  the  condition  is  due  to  uremia  or  to  profound  alcoholism, 
as  one  of  the  principal  causes  in  precipitating  an  attack  of  uremia  in  a  nephritio 
is  overindulgence  in  alcohol.  In  many  of  these  doubtful  cases,  uremia  can  bo 
identified  by  the  history  given  by  the  family,  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the 
marked  arterial  tension.  The  presence  of  dropsy  in  some  cases  is  a  valuable 
indication  of  the  nephritic  origin  of  uremic  s^^nptoms. 

Uremic  coma  must  also  be  differentiated  from  diabetic  coma.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  urine  would  show  the  present*e  of  sugar  and  further  tests  with  the 
tincture  of  th^  chlorid  of  iron  would  show  the  Burgimdy-red  reaction  of 
acetone. 

Acute  Prolonged  Uremia. — The  differentiation  of  uremia  from  certain 
infectious  diseases  is  sometimes  difficult.  The  uremia  may  jwrsist  for  weeks 
or  months,  the  patient  lying  in  a  condition  of  torpor  or  even  unconsciousness 
and  slight  fever,  witli  a  heavily  coated  and  also,  perluips,  dry  tcmgue,  a  rapid 
feeble  pulse  and  muscular  twitchings.  This  state  naturally  suggests  the  ex- 
istence of  one  of  the  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever  or  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis. 

There  is  no  absolute  rule  applicable  to  the  difforeutial  signs.  The  table 
(page  450)  which  I  have  written  out  is  appended  simply  as  an  aid  in  doubtful 
cases. 

Prognosis. — Uremia,  once  diagnosticated,  should  always  be  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  the  attendants  of  the  patient,  because  there  is  an  element  of  uncer- 
tainty in  the  manner  in  which  the  intoxication  will  affect  a  given  case.  A 
peculiarity  of  uremia,  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  making  a  prognosis, 
is  that  the  degree  of  actual  intoxication  and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  do 
not  always  correspond  with  the  gravity  of  the  lesions  in  the  renal  apparatus. 
In  some  patients,  the  subjective  and  even  the  objective  symptoms  may  be  quite 
severe,  while  the  renal  function  is  very  fair;  whereas,  others  exhibit  remark- 
ably few  and  mild  symptoms  with  very  much  impaired  renal  functions. 

The  type  of  uremia  has  no  very  pronounced  bearing  on  the  prognosis.  The 
mild  latent  form  nuiy  exist  for  years,  but  eventually  the  grave  form  develops. 
The  chronic  form  toward  the  end  may  become  more  and  more  severe,  the  at- 
tacks increasing  in  frequency,  until  one  of  them  ends  in  death.  The  acute  form 
may  either  subside  and,  if  its  cause  be  removed,  leave  the  patient  in  good 
condition,  or  it  may  end  fatally,  or  it  may  develop  into  the  chronic  form. 

The  cause  of  death  may  be  one  of  the  following:  (1)  Death  in  coma,  some- 
times following  convulsions;  (2)  edema  of  the  lungs;  (3)  asthenia. 
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A  case  which  occurred  lu  one  of  my  hospital  services  was  in  a  boy  aged 
twenty-one  years,  who  had  total  suppression  of  urine  and  lived  for  eight  days 
after  the  removal  of  a  large  tuberculous  kidney.  At  no  time  during  the  post- 
operative eight  days  did  he  shoW  any  signs  of  uremia  and  was  conscious  almost 
to  the  end.  Death  occurred  from  asthenia.  The  autopsy  revealed  the  absence 
of  a  second  kidnev. 

Treatment  of  Uremia. — When  convulsions  are  frequent,  the  face  red  and 
cyanotic,  the  pulse  full,  venesection  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  eflFective 
remedy.  The  causes  of  the  benefit  derived  from  venesection  are  probably  four : 
(1)  Withdrawal  of  a  part  of  the  poisons  circulating  in  the  blood;  (2)  lowering 


Fig.  280. — Bleeding  the  Patient  in  Uremia.     (See  also  Figs.  258,  259,  260.) 

of  the  blood  pressure;  (3)  dilution  of  the  blood,  i.e.,  lessening  the  viscosity, 
and  hence  a  reduction  of  the  work  of  the  heart  and  of  friction  along  the  vessels ; 
and  (4)  the  lowering  of  temperature  (Fig.  280).  Tt  is  usually  followed  by  an 
intravenous  injection  of  a  corre^^ponding  quantity  of  normal  salt  solution.  (See 
Intravenous  Injections  of  Saline  Solution  in  chapter  on  the  T^se  of  Water  in 
Urology.) 

The  subject  of  the  lessening  of  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  brings  us  next  to 
the  employment  and  effect  of  inhalations.  By  this  easy  means,  agents  that 
enter  the  blood  rapidly  may  be  given,  with  a  notable  effect  upon  the  convulsions 
when  present.  Chloroform  is  among  the  first,  a  few  whiffs  lessening  the  motor 
symptoms  in  a  marked  manner. 

For  the  dyspnea,  iodid  of  ethyl  may  be  inhaled  with  relief,  from  a  small 
vial  held  in  the  hand,  or  ten  to  twenty  minims  on  a  handkerchief.  The  internal 
administration  of  morphin  and  heroin  markedly  relieves  the  dyspnea  and  the 
convulsions.  When  the  convulsions  are  marked  by  high  tension,  the  vaso-di- 
lators,  glonoin  or  spirits  of  nitroglycerin  (2  to  5  drops  every  three  to  four 
hours),  amyl  nitrite   (^n.  v  from  a  crushed  capsule),  cautiously  inhaled,  is 
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sometimes  employed,  and  must  be  regarded  with  favor  under  the  proper 
conditions. 

Ammonia,  a  remedy  too  little  used,  exerts  a  direct  liquefying  action  upon 
the  blood,  reducing  its  molecular  concentration,  and  contributing  to  the  oxida- 
tion of  other  nitrogenous  compounds.  The  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  (thirty 
to  sixty  minims  in  water)  are  serviceable,  stimulating  the  movements  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  In  the  most  pressing  cases,  ammonia  can  be  injected 
directly  into  a  vein  of  the  leg. 

In  an  acute  attack  of  uremia,  there  often  are  symptoms  of  approaching 
weakness  of  the  heart,  a  small  j)ulse,  so  small  at  times  as  to  be  imperceptible,  and 
very  faint  respiration.  Under  these  circuuistauces,  the  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia  are  very  useful,  and  it  may  be  well  to  support  the  heart  with  injec- 
tions of  digitoxin,  t^  grain;  camphor,  1^  grain  in  oil;  caifein  sodium  salicyl- 
ate, i  to  2  grains;  and  ether,  f.lss  or  more  in  cold  water.  After  venesection, 
isotonic  injections  of  warm  saline  solution  into  the  veins  or  into  the  loose  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  flanks,  groin  and  axilla,  are  given. 

In  all  cases  of  acute  uremia,  an  eflFort  should  be  made  not  to  overtreat  the 
patient  by  too  violent  purging,  which  is  very  exhausting  and  often  not  as  effi- 
cacious as  the  milder  methods  above  mentioned,  or  the  simple  diuretics  and 
dieting.  As  to  the  convulsions,  there  are  no  better  remedies,  if  swallowing  is 
possible,  than  the  bromids. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  uremia  is  considered  under  Chronic  Nephritis. 


CHAPTER   XXV 

CHRONIC  SUPPURATIVE  DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEY 

(Pyelitis,  Pyelo-nephritis,  Pyonephrosis,  Perinephritic  Abscess,  Nephritic  Ab- 
scess and  Suppurative  Nephritis) 

During  the  last  two  decades,  there  have  been  rapid  changes  in  our  views  of 
the  pathology  and  bacteriology  of  the  kidney,  due  principally  to  the  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  French  school. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  causes 
of  these  diseases,  the  variety  and  manner  of  infection,  their  scope  and  line  of 
march,  the  clinician  is  still  constantly  at  a  loss  to  know  in  any  case  before  him 
whether  one  of  these  affections  exists  alone,  or  whether  two  or  more  are  com- 
bined. The  diseases  of  this  variety,  however,  that  have  come  under  my  per- 
sonal observation,  were  usually  combined,  instead  of  existing  as  one  single,  well- 
defined  disorder. 

I  may  here  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  I  consider  the  diseases  closely  asso- 
ciated with  one  another  in  their  line  of  march  to  be:  Pyelitis — an  inflammation 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney;  pyelo-nephritis — a  pyelitis  plus  nephritis;  pyo- 
nephrosis— a  pyelitis  plus  a  nephritis,  together  with  enlargement  of  the  pelvic 
cavity  due  either  to  destruction  of  renal  tissue  by  abscess,  or  to  dilation  of  the 
pelvis  from  obstructionj^  lower  dowTi  the  canal,  or  to  both  these  causes ;  and  peri- 
nephritic abscess — a  collection  of  pus  about  the  kidney.  Abscess  of  the  kidney 
and  suppurative  nephritis  occurring  independently  of  the  above  group,  will  be 
considered  later.     They  are  comparatively  rare. 

As  the  scope  of  this  work  is  clinical,  I  will  endeavor  to  consider  these  dis- 
eases from  a  clinical  standpoint,  whatever  may  be  their  etiologj'.  I  will,  there- 
fore, include  in  this  consideration  tuberculosis  and  calculus,  as  they  have  been 
in  my  practice  such  frequent  predisposing  causes  of  renal  suppuration. 

PYELITIS 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  these  suppurative  diseases  of  the  kidney  are  prac- 
tically the  same,  whether  the  inflammation  begins  in  the  pelvis  and  extends  to 
the  parenchyma,  or  whether  it  begins  in  the  parenchyma  and  extends  into  the 
pelvis.     They  are  predisposing  and  active  causes.     The  former  include,  in  the 
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first  place,  debilitated  conditions  of  the  body  which  favor  suppuration;  infec- 
tious diseases ;  any  factor  leading  to  congestion,  as  traumatism  from  direct  con- 
tusion ;  the  irritation  of  drugs,  exposure  to  cold  or  wet  and  displacement  of  the 
kidney  due  to  great  mobility. 

Other  predisposing  causes  are  found  in  all  conditions  which  interfere  with 
the  urinary  flow  or  congest  or  irritate  the  kidney ;  in  the  first  instance — urethral 
strictures ;  enlarged  prostate ;  vesical  stone  or  tumor ;  ureteral  stone,  tuberculosis 
or  stricture;  or  outside  pressure  u])on  the  ureter  due  to  adhesions  or  growths: 
and  in  the  second  instance — a  stone;  tumor;  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  or  its 
pelvis ;  or  abnormal  renal  mobility. 

In  tuberculosis  with  su])])uration,  the  pelvis  may  bo  involved  in  an  ascend- 
ing process  from  the  bladder  or  in  a  descending  process  from  the  kidney  tis- 
sues, usually  the  latter.  The  tubercles  developing  in  the  renal  pelvis  may  break 
down  and  supj)urate  at  the  same  time  that  a  similar  process  is  going  on  in  the 
kidney  proper. 

Usually  pyelitis  is  a  part  of  a  pyelo-nephritis  or  pyonephrosis,  and,  in  most 
cases  in  which  the  ])redis])osing  cause  of  the  ])yelitis  is  not  removed  or  relieved, 
the  disease  secondarily  affects  the  kidney,  at  least  in  its  medullary  portion: 
whereas,  (m  the  other  hand,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  the  suj)- 
purative  process  begins  in  the  parenchyma,  the  inflammation  in  turn  extends  to 
the  pelvis. 

The  active  causes  of  these  suppurative  conditions  are  the  various  pus-produc- 
ing germs,  the  most  conuuon  of  which  are  the  colon  bacillus,  staphylococcus, 
streptococcus,  Proteus  vulgaris,  l>acillus  pyocyaneus.  The  gonococcus  is  a  pus 
producer,  but  it  is  rarely  the  active  microorgauism  giviug  rise  to  the  renal  su|)- 
puration.  The  tubercle  bacillus  is  not  considered  as  a  pus  producer,  but  is 
productive  of  lesions  that  are  favorable  for  other  infections. 

The  infectious  agents  that  produce  renal  sujipuraticm  may  reach  the  organ 
either  through  the  blood  (hematogenous  infection)  or  through  the  lymph 
(lymphogenous  infection),  or  they  may  reach  the  organ  by  extension  of  the 
suppuration  from  neighboring  structures  (infection  by  c(mtiguity),  and  finally 
the  infection  may  travel  ujiward  from  some  lower  portion  of  the  genito- 
urinary tract,  as  the  urethra  or  bladder  (ascending  infection,  or  infection  by 
continuity. 

The  ureteral,  lymphogenous  and  hematogenous  routes  of  these  infections 
have  been  carefully  investigated  by  Albarran  and  others  of  the  Xecker  sc»hool, 
who  have  concluded  that  the  circulatory  is  the  most  connnon.  Pus-producing 
microorganisms  in  the  blood  current  circulating  through  the  kidney  or  its  pelvis 
are  not  likely  to  give  rise  to  supj)uration  without  the  j)resence  of  congestion  due 
to  some  of  the  predisj)osing  causes  just  mentioned ;  but  if  congestion  is  present, 
the  germs,  having  passed  through  the  circulation  and  entered  the  urinary  tract, 
find  the  pelvis  a  soil  adapted  for  their  settlement  and  growth. 
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We  have,  therefore,  covered  the  causes  of  this  group  of  diseases  in  a  general 
way,  and  those  of  pyelitis  in  particular. 

Pathology. — Pyelitis  usually  begins  with  a  simple  catarrhal  condition  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis,  with  congestion  of  the  superficial  capil- 
laries and  an  excess  of  mucus.  As  infection  takes  place,  the  mucous  membrane 
takes  on  the  ajipearance  of  a  turbid  gelatinous  lining,  which  is  rapidly  fol- 
lowed by  a  purulent  exudate  and  thickening  of  the  wall.  The  thickening  and 
roughness  of  the  pelvic  wall  are  more  marked  in  tubercular  cases  and  the  ulcera- 
tions are  of  a  more  active  type.  There  is  also  great  thickening  at  times  in  cal- 
culous pyelitis,  as  well  as  erosions  and  capillary  hemorrhage. 

When  the  pyelitis  is  due  to  an  ascending  infection,  there  is  a  greater  dilata- 
tion of  the  pelvis,  its  surface  is  smoother  and  thinner  and  the  capillary  conges- 
tion is  less.  The  amount  of  urine  and  pus  is  considerable  and  the  admixture 
thinner  than  in  the  descending  cases.  Capillary  congestion,  engorgement,  ero- 
sions and  ulcerations  are  also  less  marked.  It  must  be  remembered  that  urinary 
retention  takes  place  in  varying  degrees  when  there  is  obstruction  due  to  tuber- 
cular lesions  or  calculus,  but  that  the  retention  is  greater  when  there  is  obstruc- 
tion due  to  interference  with  the  urinary  flow  in  the  ureter  proper. 

When  the  pyelitis  advances  to  such  a  degree  that  there  is  retention  of  urine 
and  pus  in  the  renal  pelvis,  the  parencliyma  is  also  generally  involved  and  tlie 
trouble  becomes  a  pyelo-ne])hritis  or  pyonephrosis. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  pyelitis  are  few  and  at  times  absent  when  it 
exists  alone  and  not  associated  with  calculus,  tumor,  tuberculosis  or  abnormal 
renal  mobility.  There  is  sometimes  slight  frecpiency  of  urination,  due  to  a 
polyuria,  or  there  may  be  a  vague  pain  or  a  heavy  feeling  in  one  or  both  loins. 
The  pain  is  more  intense  and  colicky  when  the  pyelitis  is  duo  to  calculus  or  to 
movable  kidney.  Hematuria  is  rare  in  pyelitis  unless  there  is  a  growth  or  stone 
present,  w^lien  it  is  common;  whereas,  in  tuberculosis  it  is  still  less  frequent. 
Pyuria  exists,  but  is  of  a  mild  degree  when  the  pelvis  is  alone  involved ;  but 
when  a  cystitis  also  is  present,  the  pyuria  is  more  marked,  owing  to  the  addition 
of  the  pus  produced  in  the  bladder  to  that  coming  from  the  i)elvis  and  ureter. 
Marked  frequency  of  urination  is  due  to  an  associated  cystitis,  probably  tuber- 
cular. Attacks  of  nausea,  vomiting,  chills,  fever  and  sweating  are  generally 
due  to  movable  kidney  or  renal  calculus,  with  attacks  of  retention  and  absorption 
of  pus.  Febrile  attacks  also  point  to  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
kidney  substance  and  we  must,  therefore,  always  be  on  our  guard  against  such 
an  involvement. 

Examination. — In  palj)ating  the  kidney  in  pyelitis,  a  slight  tenderness  may 
be  experienced  by  the  j)atient.  There  is  usually  no  rise  of  temperature.  There 
is  no  enlargement  of  the  organ  unless  a  complication  is  present,  such  as  retention 
of  urine  and  pus  in  the  i)elvis,  or  an  extension  to  the  kidney  parenchyma. 

The  urinary  examination  shows  in  the  chronic  cases,  such  as  are  usually  ob- 
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served,  a  urine  of  low  specific  gravity,  somewhat  increased  in  amount,  contain- 
ing considerable  pus,  serum  and  nuclear  albumin,  pelvic  epithelia  and  a  few 
blood  cells  and  hyaline  and  granular  casts.  In  case  the  disease  is  due  to  tuber- 
culosis, the  bacilli  may  be  found  in  the  urine;  while  if  due  to  stone,  crystals 
may  be  found  in  masses  of  ])us  and  mucus,  and  the  specific  gravity  is  higher. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  diflFerentiation  of  pyelitis  and  cystitis,  there  are  some 
rather  interesting  points.  In  chronic  cystitis,  the  daily  amount  of  urine  and 
urea  are  always  normal,  unless  the  patient  has  been  given  a  large  amount  of 
water  or  diuretics.  The  reaction  is  generally  alkaline,  or  if  not,  it  soon  be- 
comes so,  unless  due  to  the  colon  or  tubercle  bacillus.  The  amount  of  albumin 
does  not  exceed  that  caused  by  the  pus  and  blood.  There  is  a  muco-purulent 
sediment  which  coagulates  quickly.  Microscopically,  pus  and  a  large  number 
of  bladder  epithelial  cells  are  found  in  the  urine.  The  large  amount  of  epi- 
thelium that  is  present  is  striking,  rather  than  any  particular  type.  There  is 
no  renal  pain,  nor  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  kidney. 

In  chronic  jnelitis,  there  is  polyuria,  the  sediment  is  more  diffuse  and  does 
not  coagulate,  or  certainly  not  so  quickly.  The  urine  is  usually  acid  in  reaction 
and  contains  but  few  epithelial  cells.  The  importance  of  the  colon  bacillus  is 
not  sufficiently  appreciated ;  it  is  very  frequent  and  its  recognition  is  not  diffi- 
cult. A  cystosco])ic  examination  will  always  give  information  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  bladder. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  jiyelitis  depends  entirely  upon  its  cause  and 
the  presence  of  associated  lesions.  If  the  cause  is  removed,  the  patient  should 
recover.  This  may  require  some  time,  or  it  nuiy  never  take  place,  in  which  lat- 
ter instance  the  ])yelitis  would  probably  slowly  extend  up  into  the  kidney  and 
develop  into  a  pyelo-nephritis  or  a  pyonephrosis.  In  uuiny  cases,  the  kidney  is 
involved  together  with  its  pelvis,  but  the  condition  is  not  recognized. 

PYELO-NEPHRITIS 

Etiology. — The  etiology  of  pyelo-nephritis  is  the  same  as  that  of  pyelitis, 
as  it  is  either  an  extension  from  the  pelvis  up  the  straight  tubules  of  the  kidney, 
which  is  especially  the  case  in  obstructive  conditions;  or  from  above  downward, 
as  in  tuberculosis,  which  almost  always  begins  in  the  renal  parenchyma  and 
descends  to  the  pelvis.  In  saying  that  suppurative  nephritis  is  secondary  to 
a  suppurative  pyelitis,  I  do  not  necessarily  nier.n  that  the  infection  must  come 
from  below  up  through  the  ureter  and  })elvis,  as  tlu»re  nu\y  be  a  congestion  or 
nonsuppurative  nephritis  that  develops  during  a  ])velitis  which  later  becomes 
a  septic  nephritis,  due  to  micror)rganisms  brought  to  the  kidney  through  the  cir- 
culation and  then  entering  the  urinary  tract. 

The  involvement  of  the  kidney  in  ]n'elo-ne])hritis  was  formerly  lyelieved  to 
be  invariably  due  to  an  ascending  infection,  especially  after  traumatism  of  the 
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uretlira,  prostate  or  bladder  in  passing  instruments  for  the  sake  of  examination 
or  treatment  of  a  patient.  It  is  evident,  however,  tint  in  tho  event  of  erosions 
due  to  traumatism  in  passing  an  instrument,  absorption  of  the  pus  may  oceiir 
from  that  part  of  the  urinary  trapt  where  the  lesion  is  situated,  and  the  infec- 
tion travel  through  the  circulation  to  the  kidney.  In  fact,  in  cases  in  which  the 
predisposing  canaea  to  pyelo-nephritis  exist,  either  as  olistruction  or  irritation 
from  whatsoever  canso,  pus-producing  germs,  taken  luto  the  circulation  from 
any  suppurative  focus  in  the  interior  or  on  the  exterior  of  the  body,  can  be 
carried  through  the  circnktion  to  the  kidney  and  cause  p3-elo-nephritis. 

Pathology. — The  disease  is  usually  bilateral,  when  due  to  obstruction  in 
the  bladder,  prostate,  or  urethra,  but  the  kidneys  are  generally  not  equally  in- 
volved; whereas,  in  cases  due  to  obstruction  of  a  single  ureter  or  renal  pelvis, 
(he  trniibie  is  unilateral.  As  far  as  the  renal  pelvis  is  concerned,  the 
pathology  of  ]iyelo-nephriti6  is  similar  to  that  of  pyelitis.  In  the  kidney, 
however,  the  prt)ce8S  is  nsually  tlint  of  a  diffurie  nephritis  plus  piiri.  In  nlhrr 
words,  the  parenchyma  of 
the  organ,  consisting  of  tlic 
nihulea  and  llje  glomeruli, 
ifi  involved  lo  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  and  the  inti-r- 
stitial  tisane  as  well.  The 
kidney  is  enlarged  in  nuvtit 
cases,  Uie  size  depending  up- 
on the  amount  of  inflamma- 
tion, abscess  formation  and 
exudate  about  the  ahscesaes 
and  their  cavities,  and  a\sn 
on  the  dilatation  of  the  pel- 
vis. The  changes  in  the 
parenchyma  are  for  the  mo;*! 
part  moderate,  allhougb  therf 
may  l>e  areas  where  it  is  very 
much  involved.  In  certain 
h>calities,  there  are  greater 
inflammatory  thickenings  of 
the  parenchyma  than  in  oth- 
ers, and  here  abscesses  are 
more  liable  to  develop,  which 
usually  break  into  the  pelvis 
of  the  organ, 

Numerous  abscesses  may  lie  fouml  in  the  kidiiey  in  pyelo-nephritis,  varying 
in  size  from  that  uf  a  pea  to  a  marble.     They  are  more  frequent  in  eases  of 
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tuberculosis,  in  which  cases  the  disease  is  often  very  acute.  Abscesses  are  also 
frequent  in  some  cases  due  to  stricture  and  enlarged  prostate.  It  must  not  be 
thought,  however,  that,  in  stricture  and  enlarged  prostate,  the  pyelo-nephritis  is 
not  as  acute  as  in  tuberculosis,  for  in  these  conditions  one  or  more  abscesses  may 
be  even  larger  than  those  in  tubercular  infection  of  the  kidney  (Fig.  281). 
Large  abscesses  also  occur  in  calculous  pyelo-nephritis. 

Having  made  a  section  through  the  convexity,  the  pelvis  is  seen  to  be  thick- 
ened and  congested  in  areas ;  there  may  be  some  erosions  or  superficial  ulcera- 
tions, and  the  surface  is  covered  with  pus,  the  same  as  has  been  described  under 
Pyelitis.  The  pyramids  of  the  kidney  are  streaked  yellow  and  red.  The  yel- 
low streaks  may  also  be  seen  radiating  from  the  pyramids  into  the  cortex,  which 
constitute  a  feature  of  suppurative  pyelo-nephritis.  The  cortex  and  medul- 
lary portion  are  indurated  in  places  and  one  or  more  abscesses  may  be  seen 
there. 

On  squeezing  the  kidney,  pus  and  urine  may  be  expressed  from  the  collect- 
ing tubules  into  the  calices.  Large  areas  of  kidney  tissue  are  sometimes  found 
to  be  completely  destroyed,  occasionally  an  entire  pole  in  advanced  cases. 

The  microscopic  lesions  of  suppurative  pyelo-nei)hritis  are,  in  the  order  of 
their  sequence,  an  exudation  of  leucocytes  into  the  renal  tubules  and  around  the 
glomeruli ;  a  diffuse  purulent  infiltration  of  the  ])arenchyma  with  gradual 
destruction  of  the  epithelium ;  an  increase  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  stroma, 
w4iich  takes  part  in  the  process  of  destruction ;  and  finally,  infiltration  and 
gradual  destruction  of  the  connective  tissue  in  places,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  cavities  filled  with  pus.  The  suppurative  process  may  involve  the  adipose 
capsule  and  may  be  complicated  with  perinephritis. 

Symptoms. — In  many  cases  of  mild  pyelo-nephritis,  there  may  be  no  sub- 
jective symptoms,  except  a  feeliug  of  weakuess,  malaise  and  a  dull  pain  or 
heavy  sensation  in  the  loin ;  while  in  more  marked  or  more  advanced  cases, 
the  symptom  complex  is  a  combination  of  the  siiiiis  of  uremia  and  septicemia. 
Some  of  the  symptoms  in  chronic  cases  are  referable  to  the  gastro-intestinal  tract. 
An  acute  attack  usually  sets  in  abruptly  with  chills.  Pain  is  complained  of  in 
many  cases  of  pyelo-nephritis  and,  while  usually  of  a  dull  character,  may,  in 
the  presence  of  a  stone  or  undue  mobility,  be  very  severe,  or  associated  with 
colics. 

Colics  also  occur  in  tul)erculosis,  but  these  are  of  a  milder  character.  When 
there  are  abscesses,  however,  the  pain  nuiy  l)o  very  acute  and  the  muscular 
rigidity  marked.  The  most  marked  pain,  inde])eudeut  of  colic,  that  I  have 
ever  seen  in  pyelo-nephritis,  was  in  a  case  of  tubercular  kidney  with  absc^ess 
forhiation.  The  j)atients  usually  have  souie  elevation  of  temj)erature.  If  the 
drainage  is  good,  the  tem})erature  nuw  be  very  slight — Ot)°  or  91^5^  F. — but 
when  pus  is  forming  or  has  formed  and  th(»r(»  is  obstruction  to  its  drainagi*,  the 
patient  may  have  chills,  a  rise  of  temi)erature  to  105^  or  10G°  F.,  sweating 
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and  symptoms  of  the  most  acute  sepsis.  The  highest  temperatures  that  I  have 
seen  have  been  in  connection  with  stricture,  prostatic  hypertropliy  and  tubercu- 
losis. When  the  abscess  has  broken  into  the  pelvis  and  discharged  through  the 
ureter,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  temperature  falls  again,  and  if  present,  it 
continues  in  such  a  mild  degree  that  it  may  not  be  noticed  by  the  patient.  An 
abscess  in  pyelo-nephritis  may  break  through  the  capsule  of  the  kidney,  giving 
rise  to  a  perinephritic  abscess,  which  we  will  consider  later. 

The  general  symptoms  of  chronic  pyelo-nephritis  may  be  summarized  as 
mildly  uremic  and  septic,  associated  with  cachexia,  which  gradually  supervenes, 
as  in  all  slow  suppurative  diseases. 

Examination. — Palpation  generally  shows  a  kidney  which  is  tender  on  pres- 
sure and  enlarged  to  a  varying  degree.  Sometimes  marked  muscular  rigidity  is 
present.  The  temperature  and  pulse  are  usually  but  slightly  elevated,  except 
when  abscess  formation  or  interference  with  drainage  takes  place,  when  it  be- 
comes so  high  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient.  In  such  cases,  a  chill  may 
precede  the  rise  of  temperature.  The  fever  is  often  compared  with  malaria, 
and  many  such  patients  enter  the  hospital  with  this  diagnosis. 

The  urinary  examination  shows  a  turbid  urine,  yellow,  amber  and  often 
the  color  of  lemonade  or  starch  water,  of  a  specific  gravity  from  1.005  to  1.025, 
usually  below  normal.  Sero-albumin  and  nucleo-albumin  are  present ;  the  urea 
and  chlorids  are  diminished.  The  microscopical  examination  shows  many  pus 
cells  and  pus  in  masses;  a  few  red  blood  cells;  sometimes  crystals;  epithelia 
from  the  pelvis  and  renal  tubules;  hvaline,  granular,  epithelial  and  pus  casts. 
Pus  casts  are  pathognomonic  of  a  pus  kidney.  The  finding  of  blood  and  crys- 
tals in  the  urine  ]X)ints  to  the  presence  of  stone.  The  urine  should  also  be 
examined  for  tubercle  bacilli,  and,  if  negative,  guinea  pigs  should  be  inocu- 
lated. All  patients,  on  whom  the  diagnosis  of  pyelo-nephritis  has  been  made, 
should  be  radiographed  as  a  matter  of  routine,  and  a  diagnosis  can  never  be 
considered  complete  unless  this  examination  has  been  made. 

Having  examined  the  urine  and  having  determined  that  pyelo-nephritis  ex- 
ists, it  is  necessary  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  patient,  as  indicated 
in  the  chapter  on  Examination  of  the  Kjdney  and  also  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Examination  of  the  Patient,  to  determine  if  there  is  urethral  stricture,  an  en- 
larged prostate,  any  abnormality  of  the  bladder  or  ureter.  The  urine  from  each 
kidney  should  be  taken  and  examined  to  discover  if  the  other  kidney  is  healthy 
or  not,  and  its  functional  activity  should  be  determined  in  case  an  operation  is 
considered. 

In  cases  of  pyelo-nephritis  in  which  the  predisposing  cause  is  an  impedi- 
ment due  to  stricture  or  prostatic  hypertrophy,  the  inflammation  may  be  the 
same  on  both  sides,  although  it  may  vary  in  severity.  In  cases  of  pyelo-nephritis 
due  to  calculus  or  tuberculosis,  either  in  the  ureter  or  kidney,  the  disease  is  much 
more  apt  to  be  unilateral. 
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PYONEPHROSIS 

Pyonepliroais  is  a  suppurative  condition  of  tlif  kiilncy  tliat  follows  a  j>yti 
or  pyelo-nephritis.     It  is  n  pyeiitid  wilh  au  enlargement  of  the  pelvic  c 
plus  suppurative  and  atrophic  changes  in  tbi^  snlistauce  of  llie  kidney. 

Etiology. — Pyonephrosis  may  follnw  a  pyelitis,  in  which  ease  there  is  x 
ally  Bonie  interference  with  the  entptying  of  the  pelvis,  generally  due  to  a  renal 
calculus  or  to  some  obstruction  or  inflammation  lower  down  in  the  uriiiary 
tract;  the  ureters,  bladder,  prostate  ( Fi{r.  '2>*'2)  or  iirethra.  


Pyonephrosis  may  exist  from  tlie  first  as  a  pyelitis,  in  which  case  the  j>b1 
cavity  gradually  dilates  and  the  kidney  aubatance  is  atrophied,  or  it  may  be 
secondary  to  a  uronephrosis  (hydronephrosis),  which  has  become  infitcted.     In 
any  case,  as  the  pelvis  increases  in  size,  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney  is  pres! 
iipim  and  a  diffuse,  destructive,  chronic  nephritis,  due  to  pressure,  results, 
is  asflfx'iated  with  suppurative  changes  in  the  renal  substance, 

Pyonepliroflis  may  also  result  from  a  pyelo-nephritis.  after  yn\rl  of  the  pai 
ehyina  of  the  organ  has  l)een  destroyed  by  the  suppurative  process,  owing  to  tbo 
formation  and  breaking  down  of  the  abscesses.  Among  the  frequent  causes  men- 
tioned in  pyelitis  and  pyelo-nephritis  as  bringing  on  pyoneplirosis,  arc  stone  ami 
tulierculosis.  A  typical  case  of  pyonephrosis  developing  frompyeUt-nephritis  wiih 
destruction  of  the  kidney  by  abscesses  may  he  seen  resulting  from  tuberculosis. 


Ill 
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Pathology.— Tlie  size  of  the  kidney  is  generally  increiisod  ami  its  cwltir  ia 
lighter  than  norttial.  If  a  vortit-al  incision  is  uindo  tlironj^li  the  kidnt'^'  ami  its 
pelvis  nt  the  convexity,  ihe  pelvis  will  Vte  seen  to  U-  dilated  to  a  varying  degree, 
with  irrey'iilnr  arclies  extfndinir  npward  toward  llie  i-jipsnli'.  iT>rr('-'jM>ndinp  to  the 
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calices,  wlii.'h  ccnimiiiiiic-iile  with  the  renal  [n-lvis  and  with  une  another  (Fig. 
283).  <)|«.'ninp  into  these  arelies,  eavities  may  Im?  seen  that  are  the  results  of 
abscesses.  The  kidney  snhstance  in  more  advanced  cases  is  irregularly  atrophied 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  renal  capsule,  Bonietiniea  resembles  a  shell  divided 
into  large  arches  hy  hands  corresponding  to  the  culmnns  of  Bertini.  There  may 
he  tliiek  pna;  or  urine,  detritus  and  pus  mixed — nf  ii  white  color  in  the  pelvis. 
The  inner  wall  of  the  sac  is  thickened  and  roughened,  and  erosions  may  be  seen. 
The  thickening  is  particularly  marked  in  eases  iu  which  a  calculus  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  In  tubercular  cases  also  the  walls  are  rough  and  infil- 
trated in  a  varying  degree.  Areas  of  thickening  are  found  also  in  the  ureters 
in  tuliercniosis,  sti'teturing  them  and  causing  the  ohslrnction  that  brings  about 
the  pyonephrosis. 

STinptoiiiB. — Puin  is  not  so  marked  as  in  pyelo-nephritis.  It  is  of  variable 
severity  and  sontetimes  altogether  ab.'^nl.  The  pain  is  generally  moat  acute 
in  cases  of  renal  calculus  or  movable  kidney,  in  which  the  ureter  bocomes  blocked 
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or  kinked  and  the  organ  is  suddenly  distended  with  pus  and  urine.  It  may  also 
radiate  down  the  ureter  in  stone  cases.  The  patient  has  considerable  distress 
and  often  nausea  and  vomiting  when  the  kidney  is  distended.  There  is  marked 
pyuria  when  the  organ  is  draining  well,  and  slight  or  no  fever ;  but  when  the 
drainage  is  blocked,  there  may  be  a  chill  and  a  rise  of  temperature  to  103°  or 
104°  F.  which  drops  as  soon  as  the  drainage  is  reestablished.  It  is  most  com- 
mon in  calculous  cases. 

Examination. — Examination  usually  shows  a  large  kidney,  palpable  to  a 
varying  degree  and  best  detected  by  ballottement.  This  is  especially  the  case 
when  the  pelvis  is  distended  with  pus.  Large  pyonephrotic  kidneys  often  can- 
not be  outlined,  however,  as  their  walls  collapse  when  pressure  is  made.  Ten- 
derness is  not  as  common  as  in  pyelo-nephritis,  but  it  is  present  when  the  sac  is 
very  much  distended. 

The  urine  is  lighter  in  color  than  in  pyelo-nephritis,  often  having  a  milky, 
starchy,  or  lemonade  color.  It  is  of  lower  specific  gravity,  and  contains  albumin, 
a  diminished  amount  of  urea  and  chlorids,  granular,  epithelial,  pus  and  mixed 
casts,  pelvic  and  renal  epithelia,  a  few  red  blood  cells,  many  pus  cells  and  pus  in 
masses.  In  tubercular  cases,  the  bacilli  are  found,  and  in  cases  due  to  calculus, 
crystals  may  be  found. 

The  urine  varies  in  amount  and  appearance  when  the  disease  is  on  one 
side  and  due  to  stone.  It  is  turbid  when  secreted  from  lx)th  kidnevs,  but  mav 
be  clear  and  scant  when  coming  from  a  healthy  kidney  during  an  attack  of 
retention  in  the  pelvis  of  the  diseased  organ. 

Pyonephrosis  is  a  more  chronic  process  than  is  pyelo-nephritis.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  we  have  an  acute  })yelo-ne])hritis  on  one  side  and  a  chronic  pyo- 
nephrosis on  the  other.  In  this  case,  there  may  be  no  pain  on  the  side  of  the 
pyonephrosis,  even  when  the  organ  is  nearly  destroyed.  On  the  side  of  the 
acute  pyelo-nephritis,  there  may  be  a  large  amount  of  functionating  renal  tis- 
sue, and  nearly  all  the  elimination  may  take  j)lacc  from  that  organ ;  and  yet 
muscular  rigidity,  pain  and  tenderness  are  present  and  all  subjective  symptoms 
point  to  it  as  the  principally  affected  kidney.  Catheterization  of  the  ureters 
shows  the  difference  between  the  two  organs,  as  the  urine  coming  from  the  pyo- 
nephrotic side  on  which  there  are  no  symptoms  would  show  a  considerable 
amount  of  thin  fluid  resembling  pus  and  water  mixed,  containing  but  a  small 
amount  of  solids;  whereas,  on  the  side  on  which  the  acute  symptoms  are  present, 
the  urine  might  be  comparatively  normal  in  color  and  would  contain  a  greater 
amount  of  solids,  as  well  as  the  products  of  inflammation. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  pyonephrosis  depends  on  finding  a  urine  hav- 
ing the  turbid  or  starch-water  appearance,  and  finding  that  it  contains  albumin, 
pus,  renal  epithelia  and  various  kinds  of  casts,  including  pus  casts.  Then,  on 
catheterizing  the  ureters,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  elements  of  kidney  disease 
found  in  the  general  urine  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  urine  coming  from  the 
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suspected  kidney.  A  considerable  amount  of  urine  from  the  diseased  kidney 
may  run  out  as  soon  as  the  catheter  is  introduced  into  its  pelvis,  perhaps  half 
an  ounce  or  more,  which,  on  examination,  will  be  found  to  consist  principally 
of  a  clear  fluid  with  but  a  small  amount  of  solids,  albumin,  considerable  pus  and 
other  pathological  kidney  elements. 

In  both  pyelitis  and  pyelo-nephritis,  the  urine  is  generally  of  a  higher 
specific  gravity  than  in  pyonephrosis  and  would  contain  more  solids.  Pyuria 
is  more  marked  in  pyonephrosis  than  in  either  pyelitis  or  pyelo-nephritis. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  the  pyonephrosis  is  more  difficult  and  includes 
all  the  various  steps  that  have  been  included  in  the  chapter  on  Examination  of 
the  Kidney. 

Treatment  of  Pyelitis,  Pyelo-nephritis  and  Pyonephrosis 

In  ease  of  pyelitis,  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  has  been  made  and  even  before 
the  cause  has  been  determined,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  patient  drink  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  water,  say  two  quarts  a  day,  to  flush  the  kidneys,  and  to  give 
three  times  a  day  an  internal  urinary  antiseptic,  such  as  urotropin,  10  grains ; 
benzoate  of  soda,  15  grains;  benzoic  acid,  15  grains;  salol,  5  grains,  or  other 
urinary  antiseptics.  Lavage  and  injections  of  the  renal  pelvis  by  means  of 
ureteral  catheters  have  been  practiced  for  many  years  and  have  been  advo- 
cated especially  in  cases  of  gonorrheal  pyelitis,  which  condition  has  been  ex- 
tremely rare  in  my  practice.  For  several  years,  lavage  and  injections  of  the 
pelvis  through  the  ureteral  catheters  have  been  employed  quite  extensively  by  us 
in  the  cystoscopic  room  of  the  clinic,  and  several  thousand  lavages  and  injec- 
tions have  been  made.  Most  of  these  cases  had  but  slight  symptoms  and  dis- 
continued their  visits  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  the  treatment  occasioned 
them.  In  one  case  of  gonorrheal  pyelitis,  due  to  gonorrheal  infection,  the  pelvic 
lavage  and  injections  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  its  derivatives  were 
kept  up  constantly  for  two  years,  but  the  gonococci  were  still  present  at  the 
last  examination  and  the  patient  was  no  better ;  if  anything,  he  was  worse.  So 
far,  covering  a  period  of  nine  years  that  cases  of  pyelitis  have  been  treated  by 
lavage  of  the  renal  pelvis,  there  is  not  a  history  of  a  single  case  that  has  been 
cured  by  this  method.  The  solutions  used  were  a  silver  nitrate,  1 :  4,000  to 
1 :  2,000  or  milder,  alone  or  combined  with  boracic  acid ;  protargol,  one  half  to 
two  per  cent  in  strength;  argyrol,  ten-  to  twenty-five-per-cent  solution;  and 
1 :  5,000  solution  of  formalin.  But  few  patients  seem  to  have  been  relieved  by 
such  treatment.  Some  of  these  patients  have  had  injections  of  the  renal  pelvis 
more  than  a  hundred  times  and  did  not  improve.  Injections  of  silver  solution 
and  protargol  seem  to  have  been  the  most  effective,  and  doubtless  many  who  have 
been  treated  at  the  clinic  recovered  later. 

Pyelitis  without  a  predisposing  cause  is  an  extremely  rare  condition,  if 
it  ever  exists,  and  patients  suffering  from  it  should  never  be  subjected  to  such 
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local  treatment  until  the  j)hysieian  has  discovered  the  cause  and  considers 
pelvic  injections  indicated.  Otherwise,  he  might  inject  the  pelvis  of  a  tuber- 
cular kidney,  in  which  case  the  passing  of  a  catheter  might  aggravate  the  con- 
dition and  also  provoke  tubercular  lesions  in  the  ureter  through  catheter 
traumatism. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  chronic  pyelitis  consists  in  the  removal  of  the 
cause.  Sometimes,  in  pyelitis  due  to  obstruction  which  may  exist  anywhere 
from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  itself  to  the  external  urethral  meatus,  it  may  be 
easy  to  locate  the  cause.  These  obstructions  are  usually  urethral  stricture, 
prostatic  hypertrophy,  vesical  tumor,  stone  in  the  ureter,  or  pressure  by  growths 
or  adhesions  outside  of  the  ureter ;  or  stone  or  growth  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 
In  such  cases,  the  obstruction  should  be  overcome  as  follows :  Urethral  strictures 
should  be  dilated  or  cut ;  hypertrophic  prostates  should  be  subjected  to  catheter 
life  or  prostatectomy ;  vesical  calculi  should  be  crushed  or  removed  by  supra- 
pubic cystotomy ;  vesical  tumors  should  Ik?  excised  through  a  suprapubic  in- 
cision or  fulgurated ;  stone  in  the  ureter  should  bo  removed  by  ureterotomy ; 
ureteral  stricture  should  be  dilated  or  ureterorrhaphy  or  plastic  operations  per- 
formed ;  adhesions  about  the  ureter  should  be  broken  up  and  the  canal  stretched 
out ;  growths  pressing  u]K)u  the  ureter  should  be  removed ;  a  renal  calculus 
should  be  removed  by  nephrolithotomy;  obstruction  in  the  pelvic  wall  should 
be  treated  by  plastic  operations ;  while  in  cases  of  tumor  of  the  pelvis,  the  entire 
organ  should  be  removed  (nephrectomy).  (See  chapters  on  Operative  Surgery 
of  the  Renal  Pelvis  and  Ureter.) 

The  treatment  of  y.iiclo-nephrifis  is  either  pnlHative,  expectant,  or  radical, 
depending  upon  the  syuiptonis.  In  case  a  patient  has  a  chill,  followed  by  a  fever, 
and  examination  shows  tenderness  and  ]>erha])s  a  noticeable  eidargement  of  one 
kidney,  it  does  not  nec(\ssarily  mean  that  this  kidney  will  develop  an  abscess  that 
will  require  immediate  ojK'ration,  for  the  symptoms  often  subside  with  rest  in 
bed,  milk  diet,  diuresis  and  urotropin.  It  is  also  advisable  to  cup  the  patient 
over  the  kidney,  to  keep  the  bowels  open  and  to  give  quinin,  three  grains,  three 
times  a  day.  Jf  the  tem])erature  continues  high  and  assumes  a  septic  curve,  a 
nephrotomy  should  be  pc^rformed  and  the  kidney  drained,  although  probably,  if 
no  operation  were  performed,  the  abscess  would  ruy)turo  into  the  renal  pelvis. 
If  the  nephrotomy  shows  the  kidney  to  be  extensively  diseased  and  a  condition 
of  chronic  sepsis  which  is  injuring  the  ])atient's  health  continues  after  the  opera- 
tion, a  secondary  nephrectomy  should  be  performed,  provided  the  other  kidnev 
is  sufficiently  healthy  to  carry  on  the  renal  function.  A  tuWcular  kidnev  in 
a  state  of  pyelo-nephritis  should  always  be  removed  in  case  the  other  kidnev  is 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  work.  In  calculus  ])yelo-nephritis,  nephrolithotomy 
should  be  performe<l,  nephrectomy  being  reserve<l  for  those  cases  in  which  the 
renal  tissue  is  almost  eutirelv  destroved. 

A  j)yelo-nephritis  of  any  variety  may  break  down  and  empty  into  the  pelvis 
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until  the  kidney  tissue  is  extensively  devStroyed,  causing  an  extensive  reno- 
jK'lvic  cavity,  pyonej)hrosis ;  or  an  abscess  may  l)reak  through  the  capsula 
propria,  giving  rise  to  a  j)erinephritic  abscess. 

Cases  of  pyelo-nephritis  not  due  to  obstruction,  tumor,  or  calculus,  sometimes, 
under  favorable  conditions,  undergo  a  change  for  the  better  in  any  stage  of  the 
disease,  the  involved  areas  break  down  and  are  cast  off  in  the  urine,  or  else  they 
develop  into  fibrous  tissue.  This  occurs  in  tubercular  cases  oftener  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  In  cases  due  to  obstruction  and  stone,  however,  the  obstacles 
must  be  removed  before  the  destructive  process  in  the  kidney  is  arrested. 

In  the  treatment  of  pyonephrosis,  it  may  be  said  that  a  pyonephrotic  kidney 
can  always  be  removed  if  the  other  kidney  is  able  to  keep  up  the  work  of  elim- 
ination necessary,  and  it  is  recommended,  if  the  kidney  tissue  is  very  much 
destroyed.  In  cases  of  nephrolithiasis  and  pyonephrosis,  I  prefer  to  remove  the 
stone  by  nephrotomy  and  drain  the  kidney  with  the  object  of  seeing  if  the  fis- 
tula, which  usually  follows,  will  close,  and  if  some  functionating  renal  tissue 
will  renuiin;  and  then  in  case  the  kidney  is  found  later  to  have  no  power  of 
elimination,  to  perform  a  secondary  nephrectomy.  Pyonephrotic  kidneys  occur 
in  renal  tuberculosis  as  well  as  do  pyelo-nephritic  and  should  be  removed  if  the 
other  kidney  is  sufficiently  healthy.  Pvone])hrotic  kidneys  due  to  any  trouble 
may  be  entirely  destroyed  and  remain  as  atrophic,  nonfunctionating  shells,  or 
masses  of  fibrous  tissue.  C^alculous  pyonephrosis  may  act  in  the  same  way  after 
removal  of  the  stone  by  nephrotomy.  A  ])Vonephrotic  kidney  may  undergo 
rupture,  giving  rise  to  a  perinepliritic  abscess.  In  one  case  of  perinephritic 
abscess,  I  found  a  renal  calculus  lying  outside  the  kidney,  which  was  but  a  mass 
of  fibrous  tissue  surroimded  by  suj)purati()n. 

When  the  jiatient  is  in  such  poor  general  condition  that  any  operation  is  con- 
traindicated,  the  treatment  must  be  expectant  or  j)alliative  and  it  is  then  the 
same  as  the  conservative  treatment  of  pyelitis  and  pyelo-nephritis. 

Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  literature  of  suppurative  dis- 
eases of  the  kidney  is  still  governed  by  that  of  the  past  and  will  be  greatly 
changed  in  the  next  few  years.  I  think  that  formerly  many  cases  of  pyelo- 
nephritis and  pyonephrosis  were  called  pyelitis;  also  that  many  cases  of  pyelitis 
with  but  few  symptoms  of  pain,  or  else  pain  of  a  dull  character,  were  due  to 
stone.  Many  other  cases  were  probably  due  to  tuberculosis,  in  which  not  much 
renal  enlargement  was  found  and  the  tubercle  bacilli  were  not  discovered.  As 
the  date  of  the  literature  of  pyelitis  dates  back  much  farther  than  that  of  such 
up-to-date  methods  of  renal  diagnosis,  as  radiography  in  renal  calculus  and  the 
detection  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  by  the  microscope  and  by  the  injection  of  guinea 
pigs,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  many  cases  of  these  suppurative  diseases  of  the  type 
mentioned  in  the  literature  might  have  been  due  to  these  causes.  Again  with 
the  thorough  training  in  surgery  that  the  students  of  the  medical  schools  now 
have,  the  obstructive  lesions  of  the  urinary  tract,  which  are  the  principal  causes 
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of  these  troubles,'  will  be  better  understood  and  attended  to  before  the  renal  sup- 
puration has  taken  place. 

More  study  of  these  diseases  should  be  made  by  those  interested  in  renal 
surgery  to  make  this  involved  subject  more  comprehensive  to  the  practitioner. 

PERINEPHRITIC  ABSCESS 

A  perinephritic  abscess  is  a  collection  of  pus  about  the  kidney,  usually  situ- 
ated between  that  organ  and  the  posterior  abdominal  wall.  It  is  unilateral 
in  about  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  cases  and  is  more  common  on  the  right 
side. 

Etiology. — Generally,  cases  are  called  primary  which  originate  in  the  peri- 
nephritic tissues  per  se,  and  secondary  when  due  to  the  extension  of  infection 
from  the  kidneys  or  other  organs  or  tissues.  Primary  abscess  has  been  at- 
tributed to  traumatism,  blows,  exertion  and  congestion  from  heat  or  cold.  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  of  these  primary  causes  is  sufficient  to 
produce  a  perinephritic  abscess,  except  when  the  traumatism  opens  the  peri- 
nephritic tissue  and  carries  in  infection,  as  in  the  case  of  a  stab  or  gunshot 
wound.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  blows  and  exertion  are  the  active  cause 
of  the  trouble  when  a  suppurative  focus  is  present  in  the  kidney  or  some  other 
organ  or  tissue.  I  think  that  a  better  classification  would  be,  primary,  when 
due  to  a  suppurative  process  in  the  kidney,  and  secondary,  when  due  to  a  sup- 
purative process  elsewhere. 

I  further  believe  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  cases  originate  in  the  kid- 
ney. In  an  address  that  I  delivered  before  the  Chicago  Medical  Association  in 
1905,  I  stated  that  I  believed  that  noarlv  all  cases  were  due  to  renal  disease  and 
that  those  secondary  to  disease  of  other  organs  are  rare  and  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, perinephritic  abscesses.  These  deductions  were  based  on  a  study  of  fifteen 
consecutive  cases,  in  which  renal  suppuration  existed  in  fourteen.  I  will  here 
quote  the  statistics  of  the  cases: — 

Renal  calculus 4 

Renal  tuberculosis 4 

Pyonephrosis 3 

Pyelo-nephritis 2 

Rupture  of  kidney 1 

Empyema 1 

Since  then,  I  have  had  five  more  cases  that  I  can  recall,  three  of  which  were 
due  to  tuberculosis,  one  to  necrosis  of  the  ril)  and  the  other  one  I  could  not 
account  for.  This  would  change  the  statistics  in  mv  last  twenty  consecutive 
cases,  which  I  will  consider  under  the  names  of  the  diseases: — 
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'  Calculous 3 

Tuberculous 6 

Obstructive 3 

Total 11 


Pyonephrosis 


Pyelo-nephritis 


Total 


^  Calculous 1 

Tuberculous    2 

Obstructive 2 


Rupture  of  kidney 1 

Empyema 1 

Necrosis  of  rib 1 

Unknown  cause,   probably   suppurative   retroperito- 
neal gland 1 

Total 4 

Full  total 20 

This  makes  the  statistics  eighty-five  per  cent  due  to  renal  trouble,  which 
differs  from  the  statistics  of  former  writers  and  depends  on  a  careful  analysis  of 
catheterized  specimens  of  urine  taken  from  each  kidney,  as  well  as  an  inspection 
of  the  kidney  at  the  time  of  the  first  operation  or  shortly  afterwards. 

Cases  of  secondary  perinephritic  abscess  result  from  the  extension  of  a  sup- 
purative process  from  other  organs  or  tissues,  either  in  the  abdominal,  pelvic  or 
the  thoracic  cavity.  When  secondary  to  disease  of  an  organ  in  the  abdomino- 
pelvic  cavity,  if  the  organ  at  the  site  of  the  suppuration  is  not  covered  by  peri- 
toneimi,  the  pus  can  extend  or  burrow  beneath  or  behind  the  peritoneum  until 
it  reaches  the  perirenal  tissues.  If  the  organ  at  the  site  of  the  suppuration  is 
covered  by  peritoneum,  the  apposing  surfaces  of  visceral  and  parietal  peritoneum 
must  first  adhere  before  the  suppurative  process  can  pierce  the  two  layers  and 
reach  the  perirenal  fossa. 

Among  the  conditions  in  the  abdomino-pelvic  cavity  which  may  give  rise 
to  perinephritic  abscess,  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Abscess  of  the  liver, 
suppurative  cholecystitis,  abscess  of  the  spleen  or  pancreas,  typhoid  fever,  ap- 
pendicitis, ulcerative  colitis,  operations  or  diseases  of  the  rectum,  impaction  of 
feces  with  ulceration,  prostatic  abscess,  diseases  or  injuries  of  or  operations  on 
the  urethra,  the  spermatic  cord  or  the  testes,  diseases  of  or  operations  on  the 
uterus  and  adnexa.  Next  follow  the  conditions  in  the  thoracic  cavity  that  may 
give  rise  to  perinephritic  abscess,  which  are  abscess  of  the  lungs  and  empyema. 
In  these  cases,  the  suppurative  process  extends  through  the  pleura  and  dia- 
phragm into  the  perirenal  space.  The  disease  is  more  common  than  is  generally 
supposed. 
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Symptoms  and  DiagnoHS. — The  diagnosis  of  perinopliriiii;'  nl>scfRs  fl^lH 
la  not  iisiiallv  tlitfipiili ;  but  tlie  discovery  of  Tlio  aJiir.-es  is  ofien  not  only  dtffi^ 
cult  but  imposiiible.     Tlie  onset  of  the  troiihip  is  the  same  as  that  of  auy  other 
deep-sealed  abscess:  septic  fever,  sweatiug,  perhaps,  iisbered  in  with  a  chill  or 
chilly  senwarion.     The  grade  of  fever  varies  in  different  cases,  depending  upim 
the  amount  nf  leakage  into  the  perirenal  space  and  tlie  character  of  the  iofee- 
tion.     The  oilier  general  symptoms  are  loss  of  apiK-lite,  strenifth  and  weight. 

leadache,  coated  tongue,  nausea,  flatulence  and  eonatipntion.     The  local  synip-    , 
toma  begin  with  a  feeling  of  fullness,  or  a  dull  deep-seated  pain  in  tlie  space 

inder  the  twelfth  rib,  which  becomes  worse  on  dee])  inspiration.     Pain  in  any 
other  region  than  the  loin  in  such  cases  may  mean  a  referred  pain,  or  that  the 
abscess  has  burrowed  away  from  the  loin  behind  the  peritoneum  to  other  parts, 
or  that  the  region  in  which  the  pain  is  most  marked  is  the  source  of  the  al»s«;«. 
The  pain  may  at  times  be  paroxysmal  in  character  and  may  he  attributed  to 
various  directions  as  the  hypogastrimn,  groin,  testis  or  even  to  the  knee,  owing 

0  the  wide  distribution  of  the  lumbar  plexus.     This  occurs  principally  in  cases 

hat  are  due  to  renal  calculus. 

Examination. — The  Ifmpemlurc  may  run  from  09'=  to  100°  F.  or  from 
103"  to  105"  F.,  the  usual  grade  being  from  tl!)^  to  102°  F.    The  puhr  in  peri-     i 
nephritic  abscess  is  often  rapid  at  first,  full  and  hard,  while  later  it  will  be     ' 
found  10  be  small,  rapid  and  weak,  as  the  sepsis  increases.     The  skin  13  usually     ( 

hot    and    dry,    or    cuTCr«l     | 

f 

with  profuse  perspiratuio. 

The  p<}.sili(tn  of  the  pa- 
tient is  often  quite  cliarac- 
teristic.      When   lie  lies  i-a     1 
his  back,  the  thigh  on  that 
side  will  not  e-xtend  b^y:lml 
the  angle  of  IfiO"  to  ISO'. 
In  walking,  he  shows  more 
or  less  stiffness  and  im  tines 
the  hcKiy  to  the  affcfted  side. 
Some  cases,  however,  fail  to 
.■ibow  any  of  these  signs. 

i 

Flo.    284.— BdLOB    in     pERIHEPHIIlTIi        \Fi-r  1  —    ,  ^■    LKiT    SlDE 

OF  Loin.      Front  vi.«        Oi^ilr.i-  .•[-.■  i 

some  cases,  there  is  a  tumor  or  swelling  noted 
unibar  hollow  being  replaced  by  a  slight  bulge 

This  difference  ia  chiefly  noted  when  the  patient 
le  overlooked  when  he  is  recumlwnt.     Graduallj 

ated,  as  in  Figs.  284  and  2R5.     The  lumbar  tur 

There   is   teudemc!*s  on 

pressure  in  the  h'in,  as  well 

as     in     the     abdomen.      In 

on  one  side  on  inspeotioo,  iha 

of  the  tissues  under  the  rile. 

is  sitting  or  standing  and  may 

the  ileo-coatal  curve  is  uMitei^ 

nor  often  does  not  appear  until    ■ 
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weeks  after  the  onset  of  tbe  suppuration.  Surli  a  slow  iirnccss  iti  usually  asso- 
ciated with  a  ease  of  tubercular  kidney  in  which  the  capsiila  propria  and  the 
external  capsnle  have  be- 
come adherent,  and  the  ab- 
scess is  walled  off  aa  it  ck- 
teuds.  The  sudden  rnptupe 
of  a  large  abscess  of  the 
kidney  into  tbe  perirenal 
space,  in  a  case  in  which 
tbere  has  been  no  or  but  a 
Blight  walling-off  process, 
often  results  in  a  very  acute 
onset  and  a  rapid  develop- 
ment (tf  pua  and  rumor. 

On  palpation  a  diffuse 
tumor  is  felt  principally  in 
the  back  part,  which  does 
not  have  the  outline  of  a 
kidney  and  cannot  he  biil- 
lotted. 

There  is  sometimes  dull- 
ness on  percussion,  espe- 
cially if  the  abscess  is  sii- 
jierficial.  On  the  right  side, 
the  diillneaa  is  continuous 
with  that  of  the  liver  be- 
hind, while  on  the  left,  it 
is  contimious  with  that  of 
tbi!  spleen.  Fluctuation  is 
soraetimea  present  early  in 
the  course  of  the  disease ; 
more  often  it  appears 
later,  but  usually  not  at  all, 
Rednes-s  of  the  surface  is 
rarely  noticed,  as  the  ab- 
acess  is  below  the  deep  fascias.  I  have  had  one  case  in  which  three  quarts 
of  pus  were  present  and  yet  there  were  ncitlier  redness  nop  fluctuation. 

Tbe  last  steps  of  tlic  diagnosis  ili'pi-iid  -m  a  puncture  or  an  incision. 

Diagnosis  for  the  Source  of  the  Abacesa.— Having  ma<tc  a  diagnosis  of  peri- 
nepliritic  abscess,  an  nitcmpt  should  lie  made  in  every  case  to  discover  the  source 
of  the  suppuration.  In  tbe  first  place  a  careful  history  shonht  be  taken  to  find 
out  from  what  diseases  the  patient  has  suffered  recently,  whether  he  or  she  has 


had  any  injury  of  the  abdominal  or  tlioraeic  cavity,  or  whether  an  operation  has 
been  performed  in  these  regions.  If  siicli  is  found  to  be  the  case,  ihe  ]X»iiit  nf 
the  inlianiiiiiition,  injury  or  operation  is  the  one  whit-h  should  be  looked  to  as 
tlie  source  of  the  abscess. 

If  there  is  no  such  history,  a  systematic  examination  should  be  resorted  to. 
The  urine  should  be  careftilly  examined  for  evidence  of  kidney  disease.     If  piia 
is   found    in    tlie    urine,    we    should 
endeavor    to    determine    whether    it 
comes  from   ihe   kidney,    and    if  wi, 
we    should    determine    by     iirc>leral 
catheterization     whether      it      cnnies 
from  tlie  kidney  of  the  affected  side. 
It    must    bo    remendwred,    however. 
that  a  |>erine]ihritic  abscess  may  Ik.- 
secondary  to  au  abscess  of  the  kid- 
ney, even  if  no  pus  is  found  in  llir 
urine,    as    in    Fig,    2Sti,    winch    re- 
sulted   from    a    tubercular    oortiral 
abscess.     It    did    not    commu- 
nicate with  the  pelvis.      Gen- 
erally,   however,    there     ia    a 
suppurative  pnjcess  connerted 
with    the   kidney    jjelvis,    and 
pus  will  be  found  in  the  uriue 
(Figs.  :i87  ami  2^). 

If  we  caunot  satisfy  oui^ 
selves  that  the  source  of  the  Iroullo 
is  in  the  kidney,  we  should  make  ■ 
thorough  and  systematic  oxaminii- 
lioii  'if  t!ie  organs  in  the  uKlomimv 
].:elvic  and  thoracic  cavitie«.  In  tuak- 
iug  this  examination,  v!e  should  have 
in  mind  the  various  conditions  that 
may  give  rise  to  periiiephritic  ab- 
■ntinned  under  Causes. 
It  must  be  rememUired  that,  when  we  find  a  periuephritic  abscess  that  \iaA 
existed  for  some  time,  and  there  is  pus  in  some  other  neighboring  localities,  it 
is  ditEeult  to  say  whether  the  pus  came  from  llie  other  point  and  settled  in  the 
perirenal  space,  or  extended  from  the  jierireiial  space  to  these  localities,  <ir 
simply  Bcriunulaled  in  this  space  hn  a  dejMit  while  traveling  from  one  jxtint  to 
another. 

It  should  also  \k'  borne  in  mind  thai,  ufti-r  o]H.'ning  the  abscess  and  washing 
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licatPtl   with   the  periuephritic   celluiar 
(Author's  CMC.) 
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it  out,  tlie  fin^r  shonW  palpate  carefully  the  entire  reginn  for  openings,  how- 
ever sHiall,  in  llie  surface  of  the  kidney  or  a<liacpnt  structures,  or  for  sinuses 
running  up  to  more  distant  tissues.  All  sueh  o]jciiings  should  he  proWd  and 
examined  with  an  electric  light  thrown  into  the  cavity.     In  ihe  case  of  the 
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KjDNKY  IN  A  CaBEOF  PlHlNE 

HRiTirAflerKs 

The  orBBD  »B»  4  iui'licB  laug. 

Note  the  open 

Dg  OD  iU  aurfat^e.      (Author's 

IflSC.) 

lO.  2(<8. — LONCITCDINAl.  SErTION  OF  SaM«  KrD- 
NEY,   SHOWINn    roSmACTEO   PsUVtB    NOW    NOT 

Ml'ch  Laruek  Than  the  Ureteh.    ThcnMuU 

fistulu  cxtcude  Troni  the  pelvis  to  the  point  where 
it  hue  broken  through  the  capmilc  of  the  kidney 
IIS  n  peri  nephritic  abticeas,     (Author's  caac.) 


tiil(eR'Tihir  forticid  ahscess,  just  referred  to,  the  tip  of  the  finger  could  just  be 
inserted  into  the  ubseeaa  cavity  in  the  kidney.  There  was  no  pua  in  the  urine. 
The  pwtient  developed  shortly  after  this  a  tuberculous  knee,  reipiiring  ex- 
ei^iim,  and  thus  coutiniiing  tlie  clinical  diagnosis  of  a  preceding  tuherculoiia 
absees.. 

The  Course  of  the  AbEcess. — The  course  of  tJie  ahseesa  varies.  In  the  first 
jihice,  it  iiiHv  lie  absorbed  afler  being  walled  off  by  connective  tissue.  I  have 
bad  one  such  case  in  which  all  the  symptoms  gradually  subsided.  Again,  it 
may  extend  through  Pctit's  triangle  and  rupture  externally.  Very  few 
abscesses  rupture  externally  or  into  the  intestinal  or  nrinary  tract;  hut  the 
patients  die  of  a  slow  sepsis  imless  o|K-raled  uixm.  The  abscess  may  break  into 
the  pleural  cavity  or  lungs,  in  which  latter  ease  it  is  coughed  up  and  the  pa- 
tient may  recover,  although  usually  he  dies  of  sepsis  unless  the  pleural  cavity 
an<l  the  [lerinephrilic  space  are  both  ojtened.  Rujiture  into  the  peritoneal  cav- 
ity is  followed  by  septic  peritonitis  and  death.  I 
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When  the  abscess  burrows  along  the  psoas,  it  gives  the  symptoms  of  psoas 
abscess.    The  tumor  is  felt  as  a  fluctuating  mass  nt  or  below  Poupart's  ligament, 

and  mav  extend  down  the 
thigh.  Fig.  289  shows  the 
j)oint  of  bulging  of  a  peri- 
nephritic  abscess  just  above 
Poupart's  ligament  and  the 
point  (.1)  at  which  it  was 
opened  in  the  inner  side  of 
the  thigh.  It  may  extend 
to  tlie  pelvis  and  break 
into  the  gut  or  urinary 
tract,  or  through  the  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen  into  the  sei- 
citic  region,  beneath  the  glu- 
teal muscles  or  on  the  back 
of  the  thigh.  When  |>eri- 
nej)liritic  abscesses  break 
cxternallv,  it  is  nsnallv  in 
the  loin ;  next  in  frequency, 
the  pleura  and  bronchi ;  and 
after  this,  the  intestine. 
Treatment  of  Perinephritic  Abscess. — As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  of  peri- 
nephritic  abscess  is  ascertained,  a  luuihar  incision  should  be  made  into  the 
perirenal  space  to  allow  the  escajie  of  j)us,  aft(*r  which  the  cavity  is  washed  out 
with  salt  solution  and  then  with  peroxid  and  again  with  salt  solution.  The 
abscess  cavity  should  then  be  ex]>lored  with  the  linger.  It  is  often  surprising 
to  note  how  extensive  such  a  cavity  may  be,  the  fingers  going  up  to  the  dia- 
phragm and  down  into  the  iliac  fossa,  or  even  into  the  pelvis.  In  cases  in  which 
a  j)yonephrotic  kidney  has  ru])tured,  the  fingers  may  find  themselves  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney.  It  is  very  difficult  for  anyone,  who  has  not  an  experi- 
enced touch,  to  oj)en  a  hnnbar  abscess  and  ascertain  the  exact  source  of  the  pus. 
For  this  reason,  the  kidney  should  always  be  ])al])ated  carefully  to  see  if  there 
is  an  oj)ening  into  it,  or  if  the  organ  feels  pathological.  If  an  opening  is  found, 
the  finger  should  be  inserted,  and  in  case  it  enters  the  pelvis,  the  cavity  should 
be  palpated  to  discover  if  calculi  are  pres(»nt.  In  that  case,  they  should  be 
removed.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  the  kidney  that  will  not  admit  the  finger, 
a  cigarette  drain  should  be  inserted  down  to  it  and  th(»  incision  closed,  with  the 
idea  of  opening  it  again  in  a  few  days,  when  the  patient  is  better  able  to  stand 
the  operation,  or  when  the  tissues  have  again  resumed  their  normal  relations. 
In  some  cases,  the  kidney  is  so  ])ushed  to  one  side  that  it  cannot  be  located  at 
the  time  of  the  first  operation  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  explore  it  later. 


Vio.  289. — A  BuLoiNQ  of  Pus  in  the  Gkoin  and  an  Opknixo 
IN  THE  Thioh  Made  to  Drain  a  Perinephritic  ^Vbscess 
THAT  Had  Burrowed  Down  from  the  Renal  Fossa. 
(Author's  case.) 
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During  tiiese  sen  mil  a  ry,  pxiiloratorv  ti]>ertttionR,  tlie  kiihiev  can  be  more 
carefully  examined  and  an  exploratory  or  drainage  uepliroloiny  performed,  or 
a  neptireetoMiy,  as  decided  iipt«i  by  existing  conditions.  In  four  eases  in  wliich 
a  peri  nephritic  abecess  was  due  In  a  calculus,  in  nnc  cihi-  thr  riilcnlus  had  been 
discharged  from  the  kidney  with  tlie  pus  whi-u  it  ruptured,  i  See  cliapter  on 
Kenal  Caleulna.)  In  an- 
other ease,  tlie  stone  was  felt 
protruding  from  the  kid- 
ney like  ft  spur  and  was 
pulled  out  (Fig.  290).  In 
atiU  another,  tbere  was  a 
small  sinus  in  the  kidney 
and  the  stone  was  not  dis- 
covered until  an  explora- 
tory nephrotomy  had  been 
performed.  In  another  in- 
stance, I  could  not  find 
the  stone  at  nephrotomy 
and  it  was  not  until  later 
after  a  nephrectomy  had 
been  performed  that  the  cal- 
culus was  discovered  in  a 
pocket.  In  all  my  opera- 
tions on  tuberculous  kid- 
neys, with  one  exception, 
the  opening  into  the  kidney 
communicatetl  directly  with 
the  jjelvis. 

In  the  case  in  which  the 
abscess  burrowed  down  be- 
neath Poupart'a  ligament,  it 
was  opened  in  the  inner  part      ^°-  290— A  P"- 
of  the  thigh  (see  Tig.  280).  of  Pswnbphhitib. 
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ABSCESS   OF   THE   KIDNEY 

There  are  several  forms  of  abscess  of  the  kidney :  ( I )  Those  a.'i.sociated  with 
renal  tubcrculoais;  (2)  those  associated  with  stone;  (3)  those  associated  with 
obstruction  of  the  urinary  flow  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  in  the  urinary 
tract  below  it,  coupled  with  an  existing  infection  in  the  nrinary  tract;  (4)  those 
in  which  the  abscesses  form  in  the  kidney  substance,  independent  of  infection 
of  the  renal  pelvis,  that  is,  it  may  or  may  not  be  infected. 
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Groups  1,  2  and  3  have  been  discussed  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  chapter 
under  Pyelitis,  Pyelo-nephritis  and  Pyonephrosis,  and  we  have  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  course  of  the  aflfection  may  be  ascending  or  descending  and  that 
the  predisposing  cause  is  generally  some  obstruction  or  irritation  in  the  renal 
jielvis  or  Ijelow,  that  favors  congestion  in  the  kidney,  and  a  diminished  resist- 
ance. If  an  abscess  develops  in  the  kidney  substance  proper,  the  infection  may 
be  derived  from  any  part  of  the  body ;  but  it  is  usually  due  to  infection  in  the 
lower  urinarv  tract. 

Group  4,  in  which  abscesses  form  in  the  renal  substance  independent  of  in- 
fection in  the  renal  pelvis,  is  the  condition  that  will  now  be  considered.  In 
these  cases,  however,  the  same  causes  that  favor  renal  suppuration  exist ;  namely, 
some  obstruction  in  the  renal  pelvis  or  below,  that  interferes  with  the  flow  of 
urine  and  causes  renal  congestion  and  consequent  diminished  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  kidney.  An  existing  nonsuppurative  nephritis,  together  with  a 
diminished  resistance,  may  also  provide  this  predisposition. 

These  abscesses  may  then  be  considered  j)rimary,  and,  if  their  contents  are 
discharged  into  the  j>elvis  of  the  kidney,  the  condition  of  the  pelvis  favoring  an 
infection,  a  pyelo-nephritis  may  result;  or  a  pyonephrosis  in  case  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  destruction. 

I  will  consider  these  abscesses  of  the  kidney  in  Group  4  as  primary  abscesses. 
There  are  two  varieties:  The  miliary  (disseminated)  and  the  circumscribed. 
They  are  of  a  hematogenous  origin  and  pyemic  in  character,  originating  as  sep- 
tic infarcts. 

The  miliary  abscesses  may  invade  the  entire  kidney  cortex  or  only  a  part  of 
it ;  although,  when  they  invade  the  entire  kichiey  substance,  they  are  much 
more  marked  in  certain  areas  than  in  others. 

The  circumscribed  abscesses  may  result  from  the  breaking  down  of  one  or 
more  areas  of  tlie  miliary  ty])c  into  one  large-sized  abscess  or  into  several ;  or 
they  may  develop  as  localized  abscesses  independent  of  the  miliary  type. 

Etiology. — The  pre(lis])()sing  causes  of  such  kidn(»y  abscesses  are,  as  already 
mentioned,  anything  that  tends  to  produce  congestion  or  to  diminish  the  re 
sistance  of  the  kidney  parenchyma,  such  as  urethral  stricture;  prostatic  hyper- 
trophy, stone  or  tuberculosis  of  the  prostate;  stone  or  tumor  of  the  bladder; 
stone,  tumor,  tuberculosis  or  kinking  of  the  ureter;  stone,  tumor  or  dilatation 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  with  urinarv  retention:  and  st(me,  tumor,  patho- 
logical mobility  of  the  kidney  and  also  j)arenchymatous  or  interstitial  nephritis, 
or  congestion  due  to  infectious  diseases. 

The  active  cause  is  the  introduction  of  pyogenic  germs:  The  colon  bacillus, 
Staphylococcus  aureus.  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  etc.  These  may  come  from 
any  focus  of  suppuration  in  the  body  and  cause  diflFuse  miliary  abscesses  of  the 
kidneys,  resembling  those  of  miliary  abscesses  in  the  lungs  in  septic  pneumonia, 
that  is,  of  a  pyemic  tyjx?.     Such  pus-producing  germs  enter  the  kidney  and 
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loilge  in  tlie  fine  capillaries,  foniiing  innumerable  email  septic  areas.  They 
may  come  from  appendieular  abaceasea,  carbnncles,  septic  metritis  or  endome- 
tritis, septic  endocarditia,  septic  phlebitis  or  many  other  septic  conditione  located 
anywhere  in  the  system.  The  infectious  diseases,  hy  lodgment  of  the  specific 
germs  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney,  also  provide  an  active  infection  in  these 
caspa. 

Typical  disseminated  ah-scesaes.  varying  from  a  pin  point  to  a  large  pea, 
may  also  develop  in  very  large  numbers  in  patients  who  have  a  suppurative  eon- 
ditiun  of  the  lower  genital  tract,  bladder,  prostate  or  nrellira. 


Pathology. — The  kidney  ia  swollen  and  increased  in  weight.  In  the  dia- 
aemiuated  form,  the  removal  of  the  capsule  exposes,  in  the  cortex,  nmubera  of 
prolrudiug  abscesaea  frequently  surrounded  hy  a  hemorrhagic  zone. 

Individual  abacesaos  generidly  do  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  pea.  Fig.  291 
shows  the  cortex  of  the  kidney  to  he  riddled  with  abscesses  varying  in  aize  from 
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a  pin  point  to  a  pea.  When  grouped,  which  often  is  the  case,  the  masses  thus 
formed  may  occupy  a  much  larger  area,  the  size  of  a  filbert  (a  circumscribed 
abscess).  On  incision  of  the  abscesses  (Figs.  292  and  293),  a  greenish-yellow 
pus  exudes,  in  Avhicli,  on  microscopic  examination,  tlie  pyogenic  agent  can  he 
demonstrated.  On  section  througli  the  convexity  of  the  kidney,  the  groups  of 
cortical  abscesses  are  found  to  occupy  a  wedge-shaped  area,  the  apex  directed 
toward  the  pelvis.  The  medulla  is  generally  congested  and  traversed  hy  per- 
pendicular yellow  lines  which  are  continuous  above  w'ith  the  wedge-shaped  foci 
in  the  cortex.  ^licroscoj)ic  cxainination  shows  areas  of  necrosis  surrounded 
bv  dense,  round-celled  and  ])()lvuuclcar  Icucocvtic  infiltration;  the  tubules  are 
filled  with  ])us  and  bacteria  and  not  infrecpiently  also  the  intracapsular  spaces 
and  the  ilal])ighijm  bodies.  Circumscribed  abscesses  may  reach  a  large  size 
involving  both  the  cortex  and  the  medulla  and  may  break  into  the  renal  pelvis 
or  externally  thnMiirh  the  cajsule,  giving  rise  to  a  ];;*rinephritic  abscess. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  miliary  abscess  of  the  kidney  are  mixed 
of  sepsis  and  later  uremia:  Chills,  fever,  sweating,  temj)erature  from  100®  to 
lO")*^  F.,  pulse  90  to  liiO,  headache,  pain  more  or  less  marked  in  the  loin,  pros- 
tration, loss  of  a])petite,  ])erhaj)s  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  later  apathy,  stupor, 
delirium,  constituting  a  typhoid  state,  and  occasionally  convulsions. 

Examination. — Upon  examination,  we  find  tenderness  and  perhaps  mus- 
cular rigidity  over  one  or  both  kidneys.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  shows  at  first 
a  trace  of  albumin,  a  few  pus  cells,  renal  epithelia  and  occasional  red  blood 
cells  and  lat(»r  casts.  The  blood  shows  no  indications  of  typhoid  fever  or 
malaria,  l)ut  signs  of  se])sis,  e.  g.,  a  leucocytosis  of  from  10,000  to  t30,000. 
Ureteral  catheterization  will  usuallv  show  that  the  albumin  and  cells  come  from 
the  kidney  tliat  is  ])ainful.  'J'hese  kidneys  are  often  found  to  be  enlarged  on 
pal])ation.  Brewer  has  shown  that  this  type  of  disseminated  miliary  abscess  is 
usuallv  located  in  one  kidnev  at  the  onset. 

Treatment  of  Primary  Abscess  of  the  Kidney. — From  my  exjwrience  in  the 
treatment  of  renal  abscesses  occurring  when  no  infection  of  the  renal  pelvis  is 
present,  I  should  say  that  it  is  excee<lingly  difficult  to  tell  the  type  of  abscess 
in  the  kidney — whether  it  be  disseminated  or  circumscribed,  until  the  organ 
has  been  exposed.  Also  that  it  makes  but  little  difl'erence  whether  or  not  the 
renal  pelvis  is  diseased.  Presumably,  however,  the  disease  at  the  start  is  usu- 
ally disseminated.  The  clinical  ol)servations  of  Brewer,  that  these  disseminated 
abscesses  usuallv  occur  in  one  organ  at  the  beginning  and  the  more  favorable 
results  that  he  had  with  nephrectoniy  than  with  nephrotomy  in  these  early  cases, 
would  tend  to  show  that  it  is  im])ortant  to  make  an  early  diagnosis  and  to  per- 
form an  early  n(»phrectomy.  T  think,  therefore,  that  in  operating  on  an  acute 
case  of  short  duration,  if  consi<l(Table  kidney  area  is  involved  by  pyemic  al>- 
scesses,  large  or  small,  nephrectomy  is  preferable,  if  the  other  kidney  is  healthv. 

If,  in  operating  on  a  case  of  some  duration,  we  find  circumscribed  abs«»ss<*9 
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present  instead  of  the  multiple  miliary  tyj)e  when  considerable  healthy  renal 
tissue  is  present,  it  is  a  question  whether  a  nephrotomy  or  a  nephroctoiny  is  in- 
dicated. I  believe  that  in  such  a  case  it  is  advisable  to  i)erform  a  nephrotomy, 
establish  very  thorough  drainage  and  do  a  secondary  nephrectomy  later  if  tlie 
patient  does  not  improve. 

In  the  case  of  the  patient  with  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis  and  a  num- 
ber of  large  circumscribed  abscesses  on  one  side  and  a  kidney  with  interstitial 
nephritis  on  the  other,  whose  kidneys  I  am  here  showing  (Figs.  292  and  293), 
the  patient  entered  the  hospital  at  4  p.m.  in  a  septic  and  uremic  condition  as 
an  emergency  case.  A  small  amount  of  albumen,  blood  and  pus  cells  were 
found  to  come  from  the  enlarged  and  tender  kidney.  Nephrotomy  was  per- 
formed a  few  hours  after  entering,  with  a  fatal  result. 

ACUTE  SUPPURATIVE  NEPHRITIS 

Acute  suppurative  nephritis  is  said  to  be  a  rare  condition,  bnt  I  believe 
that  there  are  many  more  such  cases  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  they 
are  usually  mistaken  for  other  diseases.     It  is  not  a  true  surgical  condition. 

The  term  acute  suppurative  nephritis  refers  to  a  condition  of  acute  intersti- 
tial inflammation  in  which  numerous  small  ))urulent  foci  are  scattere<l  through 
the  congested  areas  of  the  kidney  substance.  It  is  usually  hematogenous  in  ori- 
gin, though  it  may  result  from  infection  through  the  lymphatics  or  extension  of 
inflammatory  processes  from  the  urinary  tract.  The  etiologic  factors  are  the 
Bacterium  coli,  paratyphoid  and  ))r()teus  bacilli,  Friedliiuder's  pueuniobacilhi> 
and  the  pyogenic  cocci,  which  lodge  in  the  lymph  spaces  and  smaller  vessi»ls, 
both  of  the  glomeruli  and  intertubular  tissue.  The  invaded  portions  soon 
become  diffusely  infiltrated  with  round  and  ])olynuclear  cells  w^hich  also  enter 
the  lumen  of  the  tubules,  subsequently  reaching  the  urine  in  the  form  of  free 
pus  and  pus  casts.  Considerable  areas  of  the  kidney  substance  may  \ye  involve<l, 
the  renal  ej)ithelia  often  undergoing  fatty  metamorphosis  and  desquanmting.  If 
the  process  is  not  very  active,  the  destructive  changes  may  be  slight,  re(H>verv 
occurring,  after  absorption  of  the  pus,  by  regeneration  of  epithelium  or  cicatrix 
formation.  If  the  inflammation  is  severe,  cellular  infiltration  mav  be  so  intense* 
as  to  cause  liquefaction  and  abscess.  The  pus  may  be  either  absorlxHi  or  dis- 
charged into  the  tubules,  the  abscess  later  healing  by  cicatrization.  Karely,  tlu' 
process  l)ecomes  chronic,  resulting  in  the  fornuition  of  a  large  pus  sac. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  sup])urative  nephritis  are  often  very  slight  and  do 
not  point  to  a  disease  of  the  kidney,  except  when  the  urinary  examination  is 
made.  Occasionally,  the  j)atient  complains  of  a  slight  uncomfortable  fec^ling  in 
the  back  or  loins,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  patient  may  complain 
also  of  weakness,  loss  of  weight,  strength  and  appetite  and  sometimes  of  head- 
ache.    There  is  acceleration  of  the  jnilse  and  increased  temj)erature.     Th<*  teni- 
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peratiirc  may  range  from  91)^  to  103°  F.  or  higher,  varying  from  night  to  morn- 
ing as  in  typhoid,  and  the  pulse  runs  from  70  to  100  and  even  to  120.  The 
])atient  seems  dull,  apathetic  and  drowsy,  and  other  symptoms  of  a  general 
toxemia  or  a  combination  of  sepsis  and  uremia  are  present. 

Examination  may  reveal  tenderness  over  the  kidneys,  and  sometimes  en- 
largement. 

The  urine  is  high  colored,  turbid,  of  high  specific  gravity ;  it  contains  albu- 
min, a  large  amount  of  pus,  granular  and  pus  casts,  the  latter  sometimes  being 
very  numerous.     Urea  is  diminished. 

The  clinical  picture  is  that  of  a  patient  suffering  from  typhoid  fever  or  in  a 
typhoid  state.  The  disease  was  bilateral  in  the  cases  that  I  have  had  under 
observation,  the  involvement  of  both  kidneys  being  in  about  the  same  degree. 
The  patients  were  delirious  part  of  the  time. 

I  advised  operation,  but  the  patients  refused,  and,  after  remaining  in  the 
hospital  for  some  time,  they  were  able  to  sit  up  and  walk  about,  and  were  re- 
moved to  their  homes.  They  recovered  slowly  and  were  able  to  resume  their 
former  occupations.  The  treatment  was  principally  urotropin,  ten  grains, 
ti.d. ;  milk  and  Vichy  diet ;  saline  laxatives. 

The  diagnosis  depended  on  the  urinary  examination,  clinical  symptoms  and 
ureteral  catheterization. 

Bilateral  noj)lirotomy  with  drainage  was  recommended.  Nephrotomy  is 
indicated  when  abscesses  form  in  one  or  both  of  these  kidneys,  as  the  condition 
then  becomes  a  surgical  one:  a  single  nephrotomy  if  there  are  abscesses  on  but 
one  side  and  a  double  nephrotomy  if  on  both  sides.  Suppurative  nephritis  as 
described  in  this  chapter  is,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  always  bilateral. 


CHAPTER    XXVI 

TUMORS  OF  THE  KIDNEY 

ViRcnow,  in  18G3,  first  deseribed  the  difference  pathologically  between  sar- 
coma and  carcinoma.  Fifteen  vears  later,  Monti  descril)ed  the  difference  be- 
tween  the  two  clinically  in  his  article  on  '*  Sarcoma  of  the  Kidneys  in  Chil- 
dren." 

Kiister,  in  estimating  the  relative  frequency  of  these  tumors  in  regard  to  age, 
compiled  a  table  which  shows  that  renal  tumors  occurred  with  equal  frequency 
between  the  ages  of  one  and  five  years  and  fifty  and  sixty  years.  Next  in  fre- 
quency, tumors  were  found  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty  years.  They 
were  more  common  in  men  than  in  women.  Of  601  cases,  348  occurred  in 
men;  the  right  side  was  more  often  affected  than  the  left,  while  both  sides 
were  involved  in  oidy  tW'Cnty  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

Morris  compiled  a  table  of  154  cases  from  the  literature,  in  which  he  found 
63  sarcomas,  41  carcinomas,  21  cystic  degenerations,  11  hydatids,  10  adenomas, 
2  myomas,  3  papillomas,  2  lipomas  and  1  dermoid  cyst.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that,  according  to  these  statistics,  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  make  up  two  thirds 
of  renal  tumors. 

Among  the  tumors  of  the  parenchyma,  adenomas,  carcinomas  and  sarcomas 
are  malignant;  whereas  lipomas,  fibronias,  myxomas,  angiomas  and  others  are 
nonmalignant.  In  some  cases  of  sarcoma  and  carcinoma,  there  are  almost  no 
symptoms  for  years  and  perhaps  the  wdiole  of  the  patient's  life  is  free  from 
suffering;  while  in  some  of  the  rapidly  growing  lipomas  and  fibromas  and  other 
tumors,  life  is  ended  in  a  few  months. 

NONMALIGNANT  TUMORS 

Nonmalignant  tumors  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  kidney  and  their 
importance  is  proportionately  small.  Their  presence  may  pass  unrecognized 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  especially  when  the  gro^vth  is  of  small  size.  Their 
benign  character  cannot  be  positively  established  until  the  kidney  has  been  ex- 
posed, the  nodule  incised  and  a  part  of  it  examined  under  the  microscope,  if 
necessary.  The  treatment  may  be  conservative  ("partial  nephrectomy)  in  the 
rare  cases  where  the  tumor  is  positively  known  to  be  benign  in  character,  and 
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where  only  a  circumscribed  portion  of  the  kidney  is  involved;  or  radical  (total 
nephrectomy),  whenever  the  microscoi)e  shows  even  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
malignancy. 

The  following  benign  growths  have  been  found  in  the  kidney : 

(1)  Lipoma,  (2)  fibroma,  (3)  myxoma,  (4)  angioma,  (5)  adenoma. 

1.  Lipoma. — Lipomas  of  the  kidney  may  be  of  two  kinds:  (a)  Fatty  new 
growths  formed  by  a  metamorphosis  of  the  renal  interstitial  tissue,  and  (i>) 
lipomas  growing  from  the  capsule.  The  former  are  small,  grayish-yellow,  lobu- 
lated,  rounded  growths  foimd  in  the  cortex  and  almost  always  contain  nonstriated 
muscular  fibers.  According  to  Virchow,  they  rise  from  the  connective-tissue 
stroma  of  the  organ  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  circumscribed 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  renal  parenchyma.  Both  kinds  may  be  due,  however, 
to  fetal  inclusions.     Degeneration  into  sarcomas  has  been  observed. 

2.  Fibroma. — Fibromas  are  found  in  the  kidney  as  small,  hard,  usually 
multiple,  encapsulated,  fibrous  masses  in  the  medulla  or  cortex.  In  rare  cases, 
they  attain  a  considerable  size  and  are  subcapsular,  giving  rise  to  cystic  forma- 
tions. 

3.  Myxoma. — The  benign  myxoma  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  kidney,  but 
myxosarcoma  is  more  common.  These  growths  contain  masses  of  mucoid  cells, 
which  have  substituted  areas  of  the  sarcomatous  tissue  and  are  grouped  in  a  fine 
fibrous  stroma. 

4.  Angioma. — True  vascular  growths  of  the  kidney  are  of  exceptional  occur- 
rence. They  are  usually  of  small  size  and  lie  beneath  the  capsule  of  the  kidney, 
presenting  the  form  of  scarlet  or  purplish  clusters. 

5.  Adenoma. — Adenoma  of  the  kidney  occurs  in  two  varieties,  the  small  and 
the  large,  which  latter  is  usually  malignant.  The  highly  vascularized  form  es- 
pecially has  a  marked  tendency  to  malignancy.  The  structure  of  adenomatous 
growths  simulates  the  structure  of  normal  tubules,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
separate  or  multiple  nodules  with  distinct  outlines.  Small  benign  adenomas  are 
small  nodules  occurring  in  kidneys  affected  with  chronic  nephritis,  where  they 
appear  as  prominent  reddish-gray  nodes  under  the  capsule,  varying  in  size  from 
the  head  of  a  pin  to  a  hickory  nut.  They  are  generally  circumscribed,  encapsu- 
lated, and  may  dip  into  the  cortex.  Their  clinical  significance  is  not  important, 
and  they  simply  occur  in  chronic  nephritis,  as  is  shown  at  autopsy. 

MALIGNANT  TUMORS 

Etiology. — Little  is  known  about  the  etiology  of  malignant  tumors  of  the 
kidney.  We  have  already  considered  the  ages  at  which  they  generally  occur. 
They  are  more  common  in  males  than  in  females.  Traumatism  has  been  consid- 
ered as  a  predisposing  cause  by  some.  Hypernephroma  is  a  tumor  originating 
from  the  adrenal  tissue,  developing  either  in  the  suprarenal  gland,  or  more  com- 
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iiionly  as  an  wtopic  gi-owth  williiii  the  kidney.  It  is  practically  liuiile*!  I 
orgau,  but  occasiuually  oticurs  in  other  parte  of  the  body,  as  the  bones,  Inugs, 
liver,  uterus  and  ovary.  This  variety  of  renal  tumor  ia  in  a  class  by  itself, 
and  may  not  be  considered  a  true  renal  tumor,  as  it  cauiiot  be  classified  under 
either  epithelial  or  connective-tieaue  neoplasms.  It  is,  nevertheleBs,  a  tumor 
of  the  kidney,  and  should  be  claseified  as  such,  even  if  its  patholo^  is  different 
from  that  of  malignant  neoplasms. 

Pathology. — General  Cossideratiows. — Malignant  tumors  may  be  pri- 
mary i>r  secondary.  The  characteristic  of  the  primary  growths  is  their  rapid 
increase  in  size,  their  tendency  to  metastasis,  and  their  inclination  to  become 
generalized  and  to  produce  cachexia.    They  may  be  single  or  multiple. 

Spkcial  CoNsinEBATioNs. — Mitlujiiant  Adenoma. — The  malignant  %-ariety 
of  adenoma  is  usually  of  the  papillary  type,  whereas  the  alveolar  type  is  more 
common  in  benign  adenomas.  The  growths  appear  as  soft,  white  friable  nodiil^ 
vcrying  in  size  from  H  pea  to  a  small  orange.  They  are  silualed  in  the  cortex  o( 
the  kidney  beneatli  the  capsule,  which  they  lift  up.  They  often  have  a  thick 
capsule  of  their  own  wilh  septa  and  may  contain  the  results  of  hemorrhagic  or 
cystic  degeneration.  Malignant  adenoma  develops  from  the  epithelia  of  the 
renal  lubides  aud  gives  rise  to  the  same  symptoms  as  cancerous  neoplasms.  A 
transition  form  is  represented  by  the  adeuo-carcinomae. 


Fia.  2iM. — Carcinoma 


Carcinoma. — Carcinoma  varies  both  in  size  and  appearance.     The  tumor 
is  more  or  less  well  defined  and  encapsulated,  although  the  growth  occasional^ 
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ijitiltratus  iLc  rciiul  jiaa'iii'byuia,  ciiu»iiig  eiilur^'tuetii  (if  the  orf^ii  tis  wull. 
The  size  varies  between  a  bickory  nut  and  a  melun,  generally  with  a  nodular 
aurface  (Fig.  2U4).  On  section,  t be  growl Ls  apjMjar  as  yellowish-white  masses, 
divided  into  lobes  and  nodules  by  Kbroiis  sepia  uriving  from  the  fapsnle.  Hem- 
orrhagic and  cystic  areas  are  present  in  some  ca^es.  The  Mimor  spreads  by  con- 
tinnity,  giving  rise  to  adhesions  in  the  surrounding  structures.  The  fatty  capsule 
is  quite  adherent  to 
the  growth,  which 
tends  to  spread  for- 
ward, pushing  the 
intestines  in  front  of 
it.  Metastasis  takes 
place  through  the 
lymphatic  system 
and  the  veins.  The 
liver,  hings,  glands 
of  the  hilum  and  re- 
troperitoneal glands 
are  often  involved. 
Tile  tumor  is  of  the 
epithelial  type  and 
li's  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  undergo  de- 
fienerative  change". 

Sarcoma.— Sar- 
coma is  the  moat  fre- 
quent type  of  renal 
tumor  and  is  of  con- 
nective-tissue origin, 
that  is,  derived  from 
the  stroma  of  the  or- 
gan. These  growths 
usually  appear  on 
one  side,  generally 
the    left,    and     are 

most  common  in  children,  fpTuales  being  more  frequently  affected.     Senator 
reports  58  eases,  35  of  which  occurred  in  children  under  six  years  of  age. 

Tlie  tumors  are  u.sually  ind)pdded  in  the  kidney  substance  and  are  often  cir- 
cumscribed and  inclosed  in  a  well-detineil  capside.  Sometimes  they  are  diffused 
through  the  kidney,  or  they  may  Ix"  surrounded  by  a  thiu  layer  of  parenrhjnna 
(Fig.  2951.  On  section,  they  apx)ear  lobulated  and  vary  greally  in  size,  some- 
times reaching  enormous  proportions.    I'hey  may  spread  to  the  ureters  and  renal 
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vessels,  the  retroperitoneal  glands,  the  lungs,  the  liver  and  other  tissues.  Sar- 
comas may  be  of  any  variety,  small  and  large,  round-celled,  giant-celled,  spindle- 
celled,  and  melano-sarcomas.  Mixed  growths,  like  adeno-sarcoma,  myosarcoma 
and  other  forms,  have  also  been  found.  The  presence  in  such  mixed  growths 
of  striated  muscle  fibers  and  of  cartilage  cells  has  been  explained  as  embryonic 
inclusions  of  neighboring  tissues,  or  the  result  of  sarcomatous  degeneration  of 
a  dermoid  at  some  stage  of  its  development 

llhahdomyoma. — This  extremely  malignant  growth  was  first  identified  by 
Rokitansky  in  1848,  and  later  on  received  the  special  attention  of  Eberth  (1872) 
and  Cohnheim  (1875).  Its  occurrence  is  practically  limited  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  first  and  third  year  of  infancy.  The  tumor  is  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  long  slender  cells,  with  more  or  less  well-marked  transverse  striation, 
which  have  been  explained  as  the  result  of  fetal  inclusion. 

Hypernephroma, — The  true  character  and  origin  of  these  tumors  was  shown 
by  Grawitz  (1883)  who  first  diflFerentiated  them  from  lipomatoxis  growths  of 
the  kidney  and  pointed  out  their  heterotopic  evolution  upon  the  basis  of  aberrant 
fragments  of  supra-renal  tissue  structures  resembling  those  of  suprarenal  neo- 
j)lasms.  His  arguments  wore  ()])posed  by  Ludeck  who  considered  these  tumors 
as  adenomas  or  adeno-sarcomas,  and  bv  Ilildobrand  w^ho  considered  them  as 
endotheliomas.  Grawitz  proposed  the  name  of  struma  lipomatodes  aberrant^ 
renis.  It  was  changed  to  hy])ernephroma  by  Lubarsch  in  1806.  The  growth 
(Figs.  296  and  207 )  is  practically  limited  to  the  kidney,  where  it  rises  from  the 
portion  of  the  suprarenal  body,  variable  in  size,  which  during  embryonic  life  has 
remained  under  the  capsule  of  the  kidney  or  v/ithin  the  medullary  substance.  It 
is  considered  by  some  authors  as  the  most  common  form  of  malignant  disease  of 
the  kidney.  According  to  Albarran  and  Imbarth,  seventeen  per  cent  of  kidney  tu- 
mors were  found  to  be  hypernej)hroma.  The  average  age  of  patients  is  about  fifty. 

The  hist(>k>gy  of  hyj)ernephroma  is  very  variable,  and  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  neoj)hisni,  as  well  as  the  metamorphosis  it  has  undergone.  A  small 
tumor,  as  a  rule,  j)resentt^  the  ]>icture  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  normal 
suprarenal  body.  Fatty  infiltration  of  the  cells  is  common,  and  drops  of  fat  are 
often  quite  plainly  visible.  This  accounts  for  the  yellow  color  of  the  tumor, 
which  for  this  reason  was  formerly  8up}K)sed  to  l>e  a  lipoma.  Malignant  hyper- 
nephroma either  possesses  the  structure  just  descrilx^d  or  it  duplicates  the  pic- 
ture of  alveolar  neoplasms  or  of  sarcoma,  as  a  result  of  the  exuberant  cellular 
proliferations.  These  tumor  cells  differ  from  normal  cells  by  their  elongated 
polygonal  shape. 

The  malignant  character  of  hypernephroma  is  shown  by  the  presence  of 
necrosis  and  the  fatty  or  colloid  degeneration  locally,  together  with  the  resulting 
destruction  of  the  surrounding  tissues  and  organs,  the  penetration  into  the  veins, 
and  the  formation  of  metastases  along  the  venous  circulation.  This  marked 
tendency  to  fatty  degeneration  and  retrogressive  changes  is  especially  character- 
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istic  of  hypemeiilirouia.  The  lumor  usually  occupies  the  upper  jmlc-  of  ihe 
kidiiey.  It  is  generally  small,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  only  in  an  advanced 
period  of  life  (iiHiially  fcirty-fivp )  reaches  a  size  sufficient  for  recognition.  It  is 
more  commonly  funiid  in  tjicti. 
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Metastasis  of  hypernephroma  of  the  kidney  has  been  observed  in  practically 
every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body.  The  bones,  lungs  and  the  liver  seem  to  be 
the  seat  of  predilection  for  secondary  growths  of  this  character.  The  venous 
circulation  constitutes  the  open  avenue  for  the  occurrence  of  metastatic  hyper- 
nephroma. Less  frequently,  metastasis  occurs  through  the  lymphatic  circula- 
tion. In  metastatic  hypernephroma,  the  glands  of  the  lymphatic  system  are 
either  entirely  free  from  secondary  growths,  or  an  infection  of  the  retroperito- 
neal glands  is  present. 

Symptoms. — It  is  convenient  to  consider  the  symptoms  of  these  malignant 
tumors  without  reference  to  their  variety,  inasmuch  as  it  is  generally  impossible 
to  make  a  clinical  distinction  between  them.  Symptoms  may  be  absent  for 
months  or  years,  but  wlien  they  begin  to  appear,  they  usually  progress  rapidly, 
and  the  patient  dies  in  from  one  to  three  years  of  cachexia,  asthenia,  uremia, 
intestinal  obstruction,  or  peritonitis.  The  symptoms  are  hematuria,  enlarge- 
ment, pain,  changes  in  the  urine  and  symptoms  of  pressure  on  other  organs. 
Hematuria  is  the  most  im])ortant  symptom  and  occurs  in  from  fifty  to  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  cases,  varying  in  the  time  of  its  appearance,  its  duration  and 
frequency.  It  occurs  without  apparent  cause,  probably  due  to  the  fragility  of 
the  renal  blood  vessels  induced  by  the  neoplastic  changes,  while  in  the  later  stages 
it  is  probably  the  result  of  congestion  or  ulceration  into  the  renal  calices  of 
tubules.  The  bleeding  generally  becomes  more  profuvse  and  more  frequent  as  the 
disease  advances,  and  it  is  more  abundant  than  in  any  other  class  of  renal  dis- 
ease. The  urine  is  uniformly  reddened,  and  ureteral  clots  of  a  worm  sha{>e  are 
frequently  present.  Considerable  blood  may  at  times  be  found  microscopically 
when  the  urine  is  not  reddened. 

Tumefaction  in  the  loin  is  not  always  felt,  as  the  growth  may  be  too  small 
or  situated  too  high  up  in  the  kidney  to  be  well  palpated.  When  it  can  be  felt, 
however,  it  moves  with  respiration,  has  an  irregnlar  feel,  can  easily  be  ballotted 
and  can  often  be  better  felt  when  the  j)atient  is  lying  on  the  healthy  side  with 
the  thighs  somewhat  flexed. 

The  pain  of  renal  tumors  is  of  little  diagnostic  value.  It  is  not  always 
present  and  varies  ccmsiderably  in  duration  and  character.  It  may  be 
acute  and  spasmodic,  but  is  more  usually  a  dull  persistent  ache,  causing  a 
sense  of  discomfort  in  the  loin.  Tenderness  is  present  in  proportion  to  the 
pain. 

The  urine  shows  the  inflammatory  state  and  functional  impairment  of  the 
kidney.  Albumin  is  often  present  and  the  amount  of  urea  lessened,  while  the 
specific  gravity  varies.  Pus  is  found  in  infected  cases.  The  most  important 
point  in  connection  with  the  urine  in  these  cases  is  the  presence  of  characteristic 
cells  of  the  growth  in  the  microscopic  sediment.  These  cells  are  irregular  in 
shape,  atypical  in  character,  not  like  the  ordinary  epithelia  of  the  gen i to-urinary 
tract,  and  sometimes  show  fatty  degeneration.     Blood  cells  and  casts  are  often 
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present  when  the  urine  shows  no  visible  signs  of  hematuria.  The  corpuscles  are 
sometimes  pale  and  devoid  of  hemoglobin. 

Pressure  symptoms  are  due  to  pressure  of  the  growth  upon  the  adjoining 
tissues,  giving  rise  to  various  disturbances.  When  it  is  exerted  on  the  nerve 
plexuses,  such  as  the  spermatic  and  ovarian  plexus,  sensations  of  pain  are  felt  in 
the  groin  and  the  testes,  or  the  uterus  and  ovaries.  When  the  gastric  and 
splanchnic  plexuses  are  involved,  abdominal  distress  is  also  present.  Pressure 
upon  the  vena  cava  causes  edema  of  the  lower  extremity,  whereas  pressure  on 
the  renal  vein  on  the  left  side  often  gives  rise  to  an  enormous  varicocele.  Ca- 
chexia is  a  late  symptom. 

The  symptoms  of  hypernephroma  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the 
malignant  tumors  of  the  kidney  just  considered.  The  evolution  of  the  tumor 
is  very  gradual  and  it  is  very  characteristic  of  this  form  of  renal  neoplasm 
that  it  usually  does  not  give  rise  to  any  symptom  before  the  fiftieth  year,  except- 
ing occasional  attacks  of  dragging  pains  and  sensations  of  pressure.  The  first 
reliable  symptom  is  a  characteristic  hematuria,  which  a])j)oars  spontaneously 
and  ceases  just  as  suddenly.  In  the  average  case  of  hypernephroma,  spontaneous 
hematuria  occurs  for  the  first  time  about  five  or  six  years  after  the  first  pain  is 
experienced.  Generally,  the  hematuria  is  preceded  by  an  obscure  sensation  of 
pressure  and  the  patient  readily  points  out  the  affected  side  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  The  hematuria  has  the  same  characteristics  as  that  of  the  other  malig- 
nant tumors  of  the  kidney.  Pain  is  present  at  some  stage  of  the  trouble  in 
eighty  per  cent  of  all  cases  and  shows  all  degrees  from  a  dull  diffuse  backache  to 
severe  renal  colic.  It  may  be  the  first  symptom  noticed  and  sometimes  remains 
the  only  one.  Tenderness  on  pressure  is  frequently  present,  especially  over  the 
site  of  the  growth.  The  tumor  usually  does  not  give  rise  to  any  trouble  until  it 
begins  to  press  upon  the  neighboring  organs,  or  to  produce  dragging  sensations 
on  account  of  its  increasing  weight.  Its  growth  is  far  from  uniform  and  years 
may  pass  before  it  noticeably  increases  in  size.  It  may  then  start  another  rapid 
growth,  giving  rise  to  severe  hemorrhage.  In  most  cases,  the  tumor  is  a  late 
symptom.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  cases  have  been  described  in  which  twenty 
to  thirty  years  lay  between  the  first  evidence  of  pain  and  the  discovery  of  the 
growth.  It  may  reach  the  size  of  a  cocoanut  or  a  small  pumpkin.  It  is  quite 
freelv  movable.  The  bronze  discoloration  of  the  skin,  characteristic  of  Addi- 
son's  disease,  has  only  been  occasionally  noticed,  even  in  advanced  stages  of  this 
condition.  The  course  of  the  trouble  is  irregular ;  it  may  remain  practically 
latent  for  a  number  of  years,  and  active  proliferation  may  be  set  up  at  any 
time  by  abnormal  conditions  of  the  organism,  such  as  general  disease  or 
traumatism. 

Diagnosis. — This  includes  detection  of  the  presence  of  the  tumor,  sec- 
ondary metastatic  deposits,  and  the  variety  of  the  growth.  It  is  necessary  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  condition  from  renal  tuberculosis,  stone,  movable  kidney,  hydro- 
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nephrosis,  pyonephrosis,  abdominal  tumors,  bladder  tumors  and  hematuria  from 
other  causes. 

Tubercular  kidney  generally  gives  rise  to  a  similar  hematuria,  but  this  is  not 
so  abundant ;  also  to  a  tumefaction  that  resembles  it  greatly,  but  in  tuberculosis 
the  development  of  a  swelling  is  more  rapid.  The  bladder  and  genital  tract 
in  tuberculosis  are  often  involved,  as  well  as  are  other  tissues  of  the  body. 
The  urine  contains  tubercle  bacilli,  it  is  more  often  purulent,  and  is  free  from 
tumor  cells.  A  febrile  condition  is  often  present,  and  there  is  a  response  to  the 
guinea-pig  injection. 

Renal  calculus  gives  rise  to  hematuria,  but  it  is  usually  due  to  exercise, 
is  more  intermittent,  of  shorter  duration  and  the  pain  is  of  greater  severity. 
The  urine  shows  more  crystals,  is  more  liable  to  have  pus  present  and  contains 
no  tumor  cells,  while  the  presence  of  stone  is  generally  shown  by  radiography. 
There  is  no  cachexia. 

A  tumor  of  the  bladder  gives  rise  to  hematuria,  in  which  case  the  blood  is 
not  so  well  mixed  with  the  urine,  and  the  clots  are  irregular  and  not  of  the  worm- 
like  character  found  in  renal  cases.  The  urine  contains  tumor  cells,  but  the 
other  products  of  irritation  and  inflammation  found  are  from  the  bladder  and 
not  from  the  kidney.  The  presence  of  tumor  is  shown  by  the  cystoscope,  whereas 
no  evidence  of  renal  growth  is  furnished  by  ureteral  catheterization. 

Hydronephrosis  rarely  causes  hematuria.  On  ureteral  catheterization,  ob- 
stacles may  be  found  in  the  ureter ;  but  if  the  catheter  passes  to  the  kidney,  a 
quantity  of  retained  urine  will  be  obtained,  with  a  low  specific  gravity  and  con- 
taining urea. 

Pyonephrosis  does  not  occasion  hematuria,  unless  due  to  stone  or  tuber- 
culosis. It  is  more  frequently  painful.  It  may  be  accompanied  by  fever, 
either  continuous  or  periodical.  There  may  be  an  obstacle  in  the  ureter,  pros- 
tate or  urethra  on  catlieterization ;  and  a  retention  of  fluid  containing  pus  is 
usually  found  in  the  kidney  on  ureteral  catheterization. 

Other  abdominal  tumors  are  differentiated  bv  a  negative  examination  of  the 
urinary  organs.  If  we  feel  a  tumor  in  the  position  which  might  be  occupied 
by  the  kidney  and  find  normal  urine,  no  stricture,  no  enlargement  of  the  pros- 
tate, a  healthy  bladder,  no  urinary  retention,  free  ureters,  no  retention  in  tlie 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  we  can  assume  that  the  disease  is  extrarenal  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  kidney. 

Perinephritic  abscess  may  at  times  be  confused  with  renal  tumor.  If  this 
is  due  to  renal  trouble,  there  are  usually  evidences  of  such  trouble  in  the  urine. 
The  condition  from  which  it  arises  is  generally  a  renal  tul)erculosis  or  a  cal- 
culus, whicli  we  would  be  able  to  determine  by  the  findings  already  mentioned. 
The  tumor,  moreover,  is  not  well  rounded,  it  cannot  be  ballotted  and  constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  present. 

Tumors  of  the  liver  are  generally  characterized  by  a  dullness  extending 
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from  the  liver » downward  onto  the  enlargement,  unless  they  come  from  the 
middle  or  posterior  part  of  the  organ,  when  they  are  diflScult  to  difiFerentiate 
from  a  renal  tumor.  They  cannot,  however,  be  so  well  ballotted.  Besides 
this,  the  urine  is  normal,  except,  perhaps,  when  there  is  an  increased  amount 
of  bile. 

Gall-bladder  tumors  are  not  common  and  of  smaller  size ;  the  urine  is  nor- 
mal, while  the  stools  are  liable  to  be  of  a  characteristic  claylike  color. 

Splenic  tumors  are  dull  on  percussion,  extending  downward  and  inward; 
the  border  of  the  tumor  is  usually  sharper,  whereas  hematuria  and  renal  ele- 
ments are  absent.  Large  ovarian  cysts  and  tumors,  as  well  as  those  from  the 
uterus,  grow  from  below  upward,  instead  of  from  above  downward  like  renal 
tumors.    They  can  be  detected  in  both  vaginal  and  abdominal  palpation. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  renal  hematuria  resembling  that  of  tumor, 
which  are  painless,  occur  independent  of  exertion  and  are  associated  with  an 
abundant  loss  of  blood.  They  are  spoken  of  as  essential  hematurias  and  are 
usually  due  to  a  chronic  unilateral  nephritis.  The  kidney,  however,  cannot 
be  felt. 

In  hypernephroma,  the  chief  diagnostic  difficulties  consist  in  the  chronic 
and  practically  painless  evolution  of  the  tumor,  together  with  its  usual  location 
at  the  upper  pole  of  the  kidney.  Palpation  is  sometimes  easier  when  the  pa- 
tient is  placed  on  the  healthy  side  with  the  thighs  partially  flexed.  During  the 
patient's  respiratory  movements,  the  examining  hand  must  endeavor  to  reach 
up  as  high  as  possible  in  the  diaphragm.  In  this  way,  the  organ  may  fre- 
quently be  grasped  and  outlined,  unless  the  abdominal  wall  is  very  muscular 
or  fat.  Exploratory  incision  in  the  lumbar  region  is  advisable  when  the  disease 
is  suspected. 

Prognosis. — Unless  operated  upon,  malignant  renal  tumors  are  usually  fatal 
within  four  years  after  their  detection.  Relapses  are  very  frequent,  usually 
coming  on  within  six  months,  but  sometimes  not  for  a  number  of  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  outcome  in  any  given  case  of  hypernephroma, 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  erratic  and  irregular  course.  It  may  remain  latent 
as  long  as  the  patient  lives ;  but  when  the  malignancy  asserts  itself,  the  disease 
is  progressive  and  generally  terminates  fatally  in  less  than  three  years.  Death 
has  been  observed  as  early  as  six  weeks  after  the  onset  of  the  acute  symptoms. 
Surgical  prognosis  is  far  from  favorable.  The  immediate  mortality  after  opera- 
tion may  reach  fifty  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  patients  may  live  for  a  few 
months  or  a  few  years. 

Treatment  {Nephrectomy), — In  children,  the  transperitoneal  route  is 
elected  by  some,  because  it  gives  better  access  to  the  growth ;  the  lumbar  route 
is  preferable  in  adults.  Albarran  states  that  the  mortality  is  twenty-two  per  cent 
in  adults,  and  twenty-five  per  cent  in  children.  These  statistics  include  twenty- 
two  operations  upon  adults,  three  of  whom  were  in  good  condition  more  than  four 
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years  after  the  ojieratinn.     He  knows  of  only  seven  nephrectomies  in  chile 
with  the  patient  surviving  the  operation  three  years  or  longer. 

The  treatment  of  hypernephroma  is  similar  to  that  of  other  malignant 
growths  of  the  kidney,  and  consiata  in  nephrectomy,  as  soon  as  the  other  kidney 
has  been  shown  by  a  cystoscopic  and  ureteral  catheterization,  with  cheiiiical  anil 
microscopical  examination  of  the  urine,  to  be  sufficiently  healthy  to  carry  i 
the  renal  function. 


THS  RsNAL  Pelvis. 


oary,  by     1 
1.1  ts„  .»-      I 


The  preseucf  of  metastases  ia  u  eonlraindieatiuii  lo  ojieralion.  Tlu-  | 
is  nsnally  removed  by  lumbar  incision,  which  may  Ite  extended,  if  necessary,  1 
dissecting  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs.  The  fatty  capsule  also  should  be  re- 
moved. Laparotomy  is  advocated  by  some  operators.  Profuse  heniorrluiiK 
from  the  large  blood  vessels  in  the  capsnle  or  from  the  soft  and  injured  tiasiiw 
fre(|uently  causes  alarming  symptoms,  so  that  every  precaution  shoiUd  be  «t- 
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ercised  to  meet  severe  complications  by  means  of  saline  infusions  and  other 
methods. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  PELVIS   OF  THE  KIDNEY 

There  are  about  forty-five  cases  of  tumors  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  on  rec- 
ord (Albarran,  Ann.  des  mal,  des  org.  genito-urin. ,  1900,  p.  701).  These 
tumors  may  originate  in  the  kidney  and  subsequently  invade  the  pelvis,  or  they 
may  arise  in  the  pelvis  itself.  The  most  common  forms  of  the  last  class  are  sim- 
j)le  papilloma  and  epithelioma  (Morris,  loc.  cit.,  II,  I).  Fig.  298  shows  a 
papilloma  of  the  pelvis.  Carcinoma,  myxoma,  myxosarcoma,  lymphatic  endo- 
thelioma, myosarcoma  and  rhabdomyoma  have  also  been  found  originating  in 
the  pelvis. 

The  growths  often  extend  into  the  ureter.  In  these  cases,  there  will  be 
found  symptoms  of  urinary  obstruction,  w^ith  all  their  consequences — such  as 
hydronephrosis  and  suppurative  diseases. 

The  diagnosis  bet^veen  pelvic  and  renal  new  growths  cannot  be  made,  as 
a  rule,  unless  the  ureteral  catheter  dislodges  portions  of  a  villous  growth 
(papilloma)  from  the  pelvis,  or  the  urine  contains  such  structures  in  abundance, 
as  shown  by  the  microscope. 

The  prognosis  of  malignant  tumors  of  the  renal  pelvis  is  just  as  unfavor- 
able as  that  of  the  same  growths  in  the  kidney.  The  prognosis  of  benign  tumors 
(papilloma)  of  the  pelvis  is  not  favorable,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  trans- 
formation into  epithelioma. 

Nephrectomy  at  an  early  stage  is  the  only  mode  of  treatment  to  be  depended 
upon  in  these  cases.  Although  the  immediate  results  of  surgical  interference 
are  favorable,  a  recurrence  or  a  transformation  to  malignancy  of  a  benign 
grow^th,  in  the  ureter  or  elsew^here,  is  j)robable,  and  the  danger  persists  for  years 
after  the  removal  of  the  diseased  kidney. 

PERIRENAL  TUMORS 

This  class  of  neoplasm  occurs  in  the  fibrous  or  the  fatty  capsule.  Albarran 
collected  thirty-one  cases  of  this  kind  from  the  literature,  and  states  that  the 
symptoms  did  not  vary  from  those  of  the  corresponding  tumors  of  the  kidney 
proper.  Lipomas,  fibro-lipomas  and  sarcomas  are  the  most  common  varieties. 
Barring  sarcoma,  all  these  growths  are  characterized  by  their  very  gradual 
development. 


CHAPTER    XXVII 


CYSTS  OF  THE  KIDNEY 


Renal  cysts  are  comparatively  rare.  Tliey  are  on  the  border  line  between 
medicine  and  surgery,  in  that  some  are  associated  with  nephritis  and  require 
medical  treatment  only,  while  others  are  in  need  of  surgical  interference. 

We  have  the  following  varieties  of  cysts  of  the  kidney : 

■ 

(1)  Nephritic  cysts  (cysts  of  sclerosed  kidneys). 

(2)  Serous  cysts. 

(3)  Agglomerate  cysts  (polycystic  kidney). 

(4)  Hydatid  cysts. 

(1)  Cysts  Due  to  Interstitial  Nephritis. — Cysts  due  to  interstitial  nephri- 
tis are  very  small,  ranging  in  size  from  a  pinliead  to  a  small  pea.  They  are 
usually  multiple,  and  constitute  a  medical  rather  than  a  surgical  condition. 
These  nephritic  cysts  are  due  to  com])ression  of  some  urinary  tubules  by  the 
new  growth  of  connective  tissue,  and  to  the  dilation  of  the  tuhules  behind  the 
constriction.  The  existence  of  these  cysts  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  operat- 
ing on  the  kidney,  and  they  should  not  be  confused  with  cystic  degeneration  of 
the  organ. 

(2)  Large  Serous  Cysts. —  Large  serous  cysts  are  usually  single,  and  as  a 
rule  foimd  in  but  one  kidney;  if  multiple,  they  do  not  occur  in  great  numbers, 
probably  not  more  than  four  or  five  in  one  organ  (Fig.  299).  They  vary  in 
size  from  an  egg  to  that  of  a  child's  head.  They  have  a  moderately  thin  wall, 
with  a  smooth  exterior,  while  the  adjoining*  renal  substance  is  sometimes  hol- 
lowed out  by  their  pressure. 

They  are  filled  with  yellow  liquid  of  variable  ccmsistence,  which  generally 
has  a  high  proportion  of  albumin  and  of  urea,  with  a  variable  admixture  of 
phosphates.  The  cystic  fluid  sometimes  contains  cholesterin  crystals  and  leu- 
cin  balls,  more  rarelv  uric  acid. 

The  cyst  wall  is  made  up  of  connective  tissue  lined  with  cuboid  or  flattened 
epithelial  cells.  In  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  cyst,  the  kidney  tissue 
presents  sclerotic  changes. 

Diagnosis. — Serous  cysts  of  the  ki(hiev  do  not  ffive  rise  to  a  cleariv  defined 
set  of  symptoms  and  therefore  are  ditticult  to  diagnosticate.     The  two  signs 
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iisnallv  present  are  sliglit  pain  and  a  swrllinf;  in  tlip  al"lonieii  on  llie  affected 
side.  The  tumor  is  fonnd  to  be  in  the  region  of  the  kidney  and  is  slightly 
tender  on  prefisnre.  It  is  often  stattid  that  flnetnation  in  iiresent  in  the  tumor, 
but  1  think  tliat  the  tension  is  too  great  nsually  lo  permit  of  tnieh  findiugi 
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Serous  cysts  of  the  kidney  are  sometimes  eonfoiinded  with  ovarian  cysta, 
but  differ  from  the  latter  in  their  form  nf  growth,  which  is  from  above  down- 
ward instead  of  from  below  upward,  and  also  in  the  absence  of  signs  on  vaginal 
palpation.  Sometimes  ono  of  these  kidneys  is  found  in  the  pelvic  cavity  in 
case  it  baa  become  displaced  there  and  is  retained  by  adhesions,  as  was  the  ease 
shown  in  this  chapter.  Ureteral  catheterization  is  the  safest  method  of  distin- 
guishing these  cysts  from  hydronephrosis  or  pyonephrosis,  as  in  the  latter  cases 
if  the  instrnment  can  be  passed  into  the  renal  pelvis,  then  the  tumor  will  <inickly 


Treatmrst. — The  usual  treatment  of  such  cysts  is  incision  and  drainage, 
after  which  they  are  liable  to  recur.    It  is  belter,  tlierefore,  to  dissect  away  the 
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uyst  wall  in  cases  in  which  adlieaions  are  not  too  great,  or  else  to  l>ring  the  in- 
cised sac  out  of  the  wotmil.  To  do  the  latter,  insert  a  catheter  in  it  ami  injert 
with  tincture  of  iodin  or  some  other  fluid  to  cause  au  adhesive  inflututuation  he- 
tween  ita  walls.  Resection  of  that  part  of  the  kidney  from  which  the  cx-st 
originates  (partial  nephrectomy)  has  been  aiicceasfully  performed  by  U'^Vatona, 
Reeamier  and  Albarran  in  five  cases,  but  does  not  appeal  to  me  as  a  desirable 
procedure.  JTephrectoniy  is  justified  in  cases  in  which  the  kidney  is  exten- 
sively destroyed  as  it  frequently  is  through  pressure  nf  the  cyst.  The  ^Btie 
■kidney  (Fig,  299)  waa  removed  at  operation. 

(3)  Agglomerate  Cyata  (Polycystic  Kidney). — The  whole  kidney  m^  be 
involved  by  a  eLiiigli.uieriition  of  cysts.     They  may  l)e  congenital  or  may  develop 
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in  adults.  The  condition  is  almost  always  bilateral.  The  kidney  may  attsin 
an  enormous  size  and  may  resemble  a  bimch  of  grapes,  weighing  five  or  sis 
pounds  or  more.  The  cysts  are  Iranslucent.  opalescent,  thin-walled,  of  the  ftiic' 
of  a  grape  or  smaller  and  some  are  tinged  with  red,  brown  or  green.     Tb?y  nuf 
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i>e  puekcd  elosely,  commimicating  with  one  anutlicr  or  they  ipa,v  l)e  separated 
hy  septa  of  fibroiia  or  renal  tisBue.  They  are  filled  with  a  clear  fluid  of  a  gelat- 
inous consistence,  containing  crystals  of  oholesterin,  loiicin,  albumin,  urea  and 

phospliHtc-s  CFigs.  300  and  .■(01  i. 
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1  Fin.  300,  fis  Seotion.     (Author'?  collcotion.) 


Cacsks.^ — NuintTous  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  mode  of  forma- 
tion of  these  cysts,  but  the  dihtcase  seems  to  be  of  the  same  orifjin  in  infnnls 
and  in  adults.  Vircbow  believed  that  this  degeneration  was  due  to  a  stenosis 
of  tlie  papillai  occurring  in  Ibe  fetus  as  the  result  of  intra-nlerine  nephritis, 
while  others  believe  that  the  disease  is  a  Inie  prftceas  of  new  growth,  i.  e.,  that 
there  is  first  an  adenoma  and  that  later  this  tumor  degenerates  Into  cysta.  Fi- 
nally, some  authors  believe  that  the  cystic  degeneration  of  the  kidney  is  dne  to 
congenital  malformation,  consisting  in  a  nonunion  of  the  excretory  and  Ibe 
convoluted  tubules. 

Stmi'Toms. — The  symptoms  are  those  of  chronic  nepbrilia.  There  are  oc- 
casionally pains  in  the  kidneys,  and  these  organs  are  found  enlarged  on  both 
Bides.     The  pain  is  a  vague  one  with  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  loin  which  rarely 
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becomes  acute,  colicky.  Although  the  general  shape  of  the  organ  is  maintained, 
the  irregular  outline  of  the  cysts  can  plainly  be  felt  in  thin  subjects,  the  cysts 
appearing  to  the  touch  like  an  irregular,  embossed  padding  of  the  kidney. 
There  is  usually  polyuria  and  low  specific  gravity,  diminished  urea,  albumin 
and  sometimes  blood  in  the  urine. 

As  the  disease  progresses  and  the  excretory  function  of  the  kidney  dimin- 
ishes, the  patient  generally  begins  to  show  uremic  symptoms  and  the  course  of 
the  disease  becomes  the  same  as  that  of  any  nephritis  where  renal  function  is 
impaired.  The  patient  may  live  for  years  with  gradually  degenerating  kidneys. 
The  dangers  threatening  such  patients  are  anuria  and  the  infection  of  the  cystic 
kidney. 

Diagnosis. — Agglomerate  cysts  of  the  kidney  may  be  confounded  with  a 
malignant  tumor,  but  such  tumors  are  rarely  bilateral  and  puncture  would  fail 
to  produce  any  fluid.  The  condition  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  hydronephrosis, 
but  this  is  also  usually  unilateral  and  does  not  contain  a  fluid  with  so  much 
albumin  or  colloid  material  as  determined  by  ureteral  catheterization,  besides 
which  the  wall  of  a  hydronephrotic  kidney  is  smooth. 

Treatment. — Tlie  treatment  is  symptomatic  and  otherwise  the  same  as  in 
a  case  of  chronic  nephritis,  the  aim  being  not  to  bring  any  undue  strain  upon 
incapacitated  kidneys.  Operative  interference  is  not  called  for  and  the  removal 
of  one  of  the  kidneys  would  be  imwise  and  would  simply  lessen  the  already  de- 
ficient area  of  secreting  renal  substance  by  at  least  fifty  per  cent.  Anuria  and 
death  would  be  likely  to  follow  under  these  conditions,  as  the  opposite  organ  is 
usually  in  about  the  same  stage  of  degeneration. 

Sieber  collected  sixty-one  cases  of  cystic  kidney  in  adults,  where  nephrec- 
tomy was  performed  with  a  known  outcome,  including  twenty  deaths.  Fully  one 
half  of  the  patients  died  from  uremia  or  anuria,  on  account  of  simultaneous 
cystic  degeneration  of  the  other  kidney.  The  only  excuse,  then,  for  nephrec- 
tomy in  a  cystic  kidney  would  be  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  or  malignancy 
in  one  of  the  organs.  If  the  diagnosis  is  uncertain,  an  exploratory  incision 
may  be  performed,  but,  on  finding  the  kidney  cystic,  it  should  be  left  alone 
unless  movable,  in  which  case  it  can  be  fixed  in  place. 

(4)  Hydatid  Cysts. — Hydatid  cysts  of  the  kidney  are  rare  and  according 
to  Ilouzel  there  were  but  115  cases  in  2,111  of  echinococcus  disease.  The  left 
kidney  is  more  often  affected  than  the  right.  The  cyst  is  rounded,  elastic,  situ- 
ated deeply  in  the  kidney  or  proj(?cting  from  its  surface.  Hydatid  cysts  may 
be  single  or  multiple  and  may  finally  destroy  the  whole  kidney. 

In  hydatid  cysts  of  the  kidney  there  is  usually  very  little  acute  pain,  al- 
though sometimes  it  is  most  distressing,  but  generally  a  dull  dragging  feeling. 
The  kidney  is  enlarged  and  can  usually  be  outlined  in  the  lumbar  region.  The 
cyst  frequently  bursts  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  when  the  characteristic 
hydatid  substances  and  booklets  are  found  in  the  urine.    In  such  cases,  the  cvstic 
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(■avily  may  I>et'oiiir  infwted,  giving  rise  to  a  pymeplirosis  and  the  consequent 
symptoms  of  a  renal  infection.  Hydatid  cyata  are  rarely  confounded  with  solid 
tnmors  of  the  kidney,  alUiough  they  may  be  mistaken  for  certain  pathological 
conditions  of  the  organ. 

Hydronephrosis  may  be  distingnished  by  ureteral  eatlielerization,  and  aspi- 
ration will  differentiate  bydntid  from  other  renal  cysts  through  the  fluid  con- 
taining the  characteristic  ho()klet8. 

Aspiration  is  not  advisable  for  diagnostic  purposes  in  renal  cases  unless  the 
kidney  has  first  been  exposed  by  a  lumbar  incision. 


8  inches  long.     (Author's  ease.) 


Treatment. — The  cyst  should  tw  evacuated,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
cyst  wall  should  be  cut  away  and  the  free  edges  sown  into  the  abdominal  wound. 

Siunetimes  all  the  cyst  wall  can  l)e  cut  away,  excepting  llie  part  in  or  on 
the  kidney,  in  which  case  that  portion  of  the  wall  can  be  treated  by  an  applica- 
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tion  of  pure  carbolic  acid  followed  hy  alcohol  which  will  destroy  the  secreting 
cyst  surface  and  not  injure  the  kidney  tissue.  I  have  operated  on  one  of  thei* 
cases  which  was  treated  in  this  way  (Fig.  302). 

The  patient  was  a  housewife,  aged  twenty.     Three  years  ago  she  had  an 
attack  of  severe  pain  in  the  right  lumbar  region  and  groin,  lasting  for  three 
days,  during  which  time  there  was  hematuria.     One  month  ago   she  had  an 
attack  of  very  acute  pain  in  the  same  locality.     Her  urine  was  blocKly  and  was 
voided  with  difficulty.      The  severity  of  the  pain  gradually   diminished,  but 
there  has  remained  more  or  less  pain  on  that  side  since  the  attack.     On  the  first 
visit  her  temperature  was  98.4°  to  100°  F.,  pulse  92  to  130.     The  right  kidney 
was  enlarged  and  tender,  extending  over  to  the  median  line.     Cystoscopy  showed 
the  bladder  to  be  normal.     The  ureters  were  catheterized.     The  urine  from  the 
left  side  was  secreted  normally,  and  was  found  normal  on  examination.     The 
urine  from  the  right  side  flowed  more  slowly,  was  very  pale  and  containe<l  a 
trace  of  albumin,  a  few  blood  and  pus  cells,  a  few  hyaline  casts,  renal  epithelia, 
uric  acid  and  triple-})hosphate  crystals.     Xo  exact  conclusion  was   arrived  at 
regarding  the  case,  and  an  exploratr)ry  incision  was  made.      The   kidney  was 
found  to  be  very  much  enlarged;  the  upper  pole  was  enlarged  and  adherent  to 
the  diaphragm,  the  lower  pole  was  smaller  and  twisted.     A  cyst  with  a  thick 
white  sac,  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length  and  two  and  a  half  in  width, 
was  seen  springing  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  kidney  and  the  pidvis.     This 
was  opened,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  amber  fluid  and  a  nunil)er  of  small 
white  daughter  cysts  escaped.     The  outer  surface  of  the  sac  was  dissected  awav, 
and  the  remainder  treated  with  carbolic  acid   and  alcohol.      During  the  fir^t 
week  after  the  operation,  the  temperature  ranged  from  100°  to  104^  F.,  piil?e 
136,  due  to  ether  jnieunionia,  then  went  to  normal,  and  the  patient  left  the  hy^ 
pital  with  the  wound  healed. 
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Xepiirolithiasts  means  stone  in  the  kidney.  All  these  stones  are  origi- 
nally of  a  small  size,  but  on  account  of  certain  conditions  under  which  thev  form 
in  the  kidney,  or  on  account  of  the  locality,  some  remain  in  the  organ,  while 
others  are  w^ashed  down  the  urinarv  tract  and  are  voided  in  the  urine.  Al- 
though  this  chapter  treats  of  stone  in  the  kidney  proper,  it  will  also  discuss 
stone  in  its  passage  through  the  ureter,  giving  rise  to  renal  colic  and  anuria. 

Etiology. — Renal  calculus  occurs  more  frequently  in  males  than  in  females, 
and  may  be  found  at  any  age.  Statistics  show  that  there  arc  certain  periods  of 
life  during  w^hich  stone  is  most  frequently  noticed,  especially  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  to  fifty.  The  order  of  frequency  is  first  between  twenty  and  thirty ; 
second,  between  thirty  and  forty;  third,  between  forty  and  fifty;  fourth,  between 
fifteen  and  twenty;  fifth,  between  fifty  and  sixty.  In  children  the  condition  is 
comparatively  rare.  Uric-acid  infarcts  have,  however,  been  found  in  the  new- 
born, and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  the  calculus  may  begin  to  form  at  a  very 
early  age.  During  my  service  in  the  St.  John  Guild  Hospital  for  children,  I 
did  not  have  a  single  case  of  renal  calculus;  and  but  one  case  came  under  obser- 
vation in  the  children's  wards  of  the  Columbus  Hosjutal  in  fifteen  years,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  nearly  all  these  children  were  Italians,  among  whom 
urinary  calculus  is  very  frequent. 

(^untry  and  race  have  some  influence  on  the  development  of  stone.  Warm 
countries  seem  to  favor  it  as  is  showTi  by  the  frequency  of  renal  calculus  in 
India.  This  depends  greatly  upon  the  concentration  of  the  urine  due  to  the 
active  elimination  of  water  through  the  skin. 

Xephrolithiasis  is  said  to  be  more  frequent  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  than 
the  Latin  races.  I  think,  however,  that  such  conclusions  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  l)etter  statistics  and  more  complete  records  on  this  subject  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries  than  elsewhere.  Personally,  I  have  found 
calculus  more  common  in  this  country  among  the  Italians  than  any  other  race, 
and  the  history  of  medicine  shows  that  in  the  past  more  provisions  were  made 
for  the  relief  of  stone  in  the  urinary  tract  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  country. 
In  the  [Jnited  States,  renal  calculus  is  comparatively  rare,  among  the  native-bom 
Americans. 
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The  formation  of  ealcuhis  is  also  favored  by  overeating,  espcK^ially  nitn^- 
enous  and  carbohydrate  foods  in  excess,  as  well  as  by  the  free  use  of  wines, 
beers  and  liquors,  in  people  who  take  but  little  exercise  and  therefore  consume 
an  insufficient  amount  of  oxygen.  Heredity  and  constitutional  factors,  such  as 
uricacidemia,  oxaluria  and  phosphaturia,  are  also  predisposing  factors.  A  mov- 
able kidney  sometimes  predisposes  to  the  formation  of  stones. 

The  imynediate  cause  of  renal  calculus  is  the  deposit  of  the  crystals  in  the 
urine  upon  some  object  in  a  tubule  of  the  kidney,  or  in  its  pelvis,  that  will  act 
as  a  nucleus.  It  usually  takes  place  in  the  pelvis  or  one  of  its  calices,  and  is 
rare  in  a  renal  tubule.  Among  the  objects  that  have  been  found  in  the  central 
parts  of  calculi  and  upon  which  the  crystals  have  been  deposited  are  foreign 
bodies,  blood  clots,  masses  of  mucus  or  pus,  microorganisms  and  parasites. 

Foreign  bodies  usually  enter  the  kidney  through  traumatism^  such  as  a  bul- 
let, a  fragment  of  bone,  or  a  piece  of  the  clothing;  or  surgically,  in  the  form  of 
ligatures,  sutures,  or  gauze  used  during  an  operation.  At  present,  it  is  also 
possible  that  a  nucleus  may  occur  from  the  breaking  oflf  of  the  end  of  a  nretenl 
catheter.  Blood  clots  may  be  due  to  any  variety  of  traumatism,  or  to  any  fbnn 
of  renal  heuuituria.     (See  chapter  on  Hematuria.) 

The  presence  of  mucus  in  the  renal  tubules  or  pelvis  may  be  due  to  any 
cause  of  a  sufficiently  irritative  character  to  produce  congestion,  followed  fcy 
destruction  of  the  epitholia,  such  as  crystals  in  the  urine;  certain  drugs,  Kk* 
cantharides ;  or  certain  pathological  products  excreted  in  the  urine  during  in- 
fectious diseases.  Pus  is  present  in  the  renal  pelvis  in  all  inflammatory  condi- 
tions, due  to  pus-producing  microorganisms,  and  can  therefore  frequently  serve 
as  a  nucleus  for  a  renal  stone. 

Kegarding  the  part  that  parasites  and  bacteria  play  in  forming  the  nnekiu 
of  a  calculus,  opinions  diflfer.  Bilharzia  hematobia  has  been  found  in  the 
central  portions  of  calculi.  Bacteria  have  been  reported  in  calculi  by  Qallippe, 
Doyen  and  Fullertou,  hut  it  has  not  been  generally  accepted  that  they  act  as  t 
nucleus.  I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  it  to  be  usually  blood,  pus  or  muciis, 
singly  or  combined,  and  that  these  act  as  the  cement  so  often  spoken  of  as  t 
necessity  to  hold  the  urinary  crystals  together. 

Varieties. — Two  varieties  of  stone  are  the  jmmary  and  secondary.  The  pri- 
mary stones  are  foruuMl  by  the  ])recipitation  of  substances  excreted  bv  the 
kidney  without  auy  previous  change  in  the  parenchyma,  the  pelvis  or  the  cal- 
ices. Secondary  stones  are  the  result  of  pathological  processes  in  these  localities, 
and  are  formed  when  certain  salts  are  precipitated  owing  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  urine.  Of  course,  a  calculus  may  be  originally  ])rimary,  and  by  its  pn»>- 
enco  so  irritate  the  surrounding  tissues  that  lesions  develop  which  give  rise  to 
secondary  calculous  de[)osits  over  the  primary  calculus. 

Of  the  primary  variety  of  calculi,  we  have  those  formed  in  acid  or  in  alka- 
line urine.     The  varieties  develojnng  in  acid  urine  consist  of  one  or  more  of 
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tile  following  substances:  Uric  acid,  urates,  calcium  oxalates,  cyatin  and  xan- 
lliiii.  Those  formed  from  alkaline  urine  consist  of  calcium  carbiinalp,  acid 
phosphates  of  calcium,  or  basic  phosphates  of  calcium, 

Secondary  calculi  are  precipitated  from  alkaline  urine  rendered  so  hy  am- 
monincal  decomposition,  due  to  some  local  infection  or  inflninmation.  They 
consist  of  phosphalrs,  either  of  ammonium  or  of  magnesiuni,  or  of  both  ara- 
nioniiini  and  magnesium. 

Occurrence. — The  frequency  with  which  the  various  calculi  occur  differs 
according  to  locality.  Oxalate  of  calcium  calculus  is  said  to  occur  more  fre- 
quently in  Great  Britain  than  either  the  uric  acid  or  the  phosphatic  variety  and 
produces  the  worst  eases  of  nephrolithiasis.  In  France  and  most  of  the  Latin 
coimtrir-s  ns  well  as  flic  I'tiili'il  Stnti'^,  llii-  iirii-iicid  vnriciy  is  luort'  prevalent. 


IP  rillellli  was  4,  2'j,  l'^', 
«  guorten  of  their  actual 


(Author's  cnse.) 


The  number  of  calculi  in  a  kidney  varies  from  one  to  over  two  hundred,  and 
is  greater  in  suppurative  conditions  of  the  organ.  In  size  they  vary  from  grains 
of  saud  to  masses  weighing  five  pounds.  Uric-acid  stones  with  secondary  de- 
posits are  usually  the  largest,  while  oxalic  calculi  rarely  exceed  the  size  of  a 
Dill.  Fig.  .^03  shows  some  large-sized  calculi  removed  from  a  case  of  pyo- 
uephroeiB. 
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Stones  are  more  often  found  in  the  right  kidney  than  in  the  left,  probahly 
because  it  is  more  frequently  movable,  while  the  frequency  of  stones  occnrring 
in  both  kidneys  is  variously  estimated  at  from  five  to  fifty  per  cent.  From 
my  own  observations  I  believe  that  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  is  a  liberal 
estimate  of  the  occurrence  of  bilateral  nephrolithiasis   as  it  occurs   in   this 

country. 

« 

Pathology. — Primary  calculi  may  give  rise  to  aseptic  or  septic  changes. 
They  irritate  the  i)clvis  of  tlie  kidney,  causing  congestion  and  later  fibrous  thick- 
ening of  its  wall,  an  aseptic  ])yclitis,  followed  by  secondary  nephritis  of  an 
aseptic  type.  In  this  combined  aseptic  pyelo-nephritis,  the  inflanunatory 
process  begins  in  the  renal  ])arencliynux,  later  involving  the  interstitial  frame- 
work of  the  organ.  It  is  always  present  in  calculous  kidneys,  and  other  lesions 
may  become  assoeiat(»(l  with  the  nephritis  when  the  stones  have  reached  a  con- 
siderable size  and  have  remained  in  the  organ  for  a  long  time,  especially  if  they 
cause  obstruction  of  the  ureter.  The  first  of  these  secondary  lesions  is  renal 
atrophy.  Sometimes  the  ])erirenal  fat  is  increased  sufticiently  to  form  a  large 
lijxmiatous  tumor  eontaiuiug  the  atro])hied  kidu(»v,  while  in  other  cases  the 
mechanical  obstruction  by  the  stone  gives  rise  to  hydronephrosis. 

The  septic  lesions  of  primary  calculi  are  secondary  to  the  aseptic  r^lunigpfl. 
The  infection  reaches  the  kidney  by  the  hematogenous  or  the  lymphc^enous 
route,  or  ascends  directly  from  the  bladder.  The  ])redisposing  factors  of  septic 
infection  which  exist  in  calculous  kidney,  are  the  traumatic  effects  of  the  stones, 
tlie  urinary  retention  which  they  may  give  rise  to  and  the  capillary  congestion 
of  the  organ. 

The  results  of  inf(*ction  in  calculous  kidneys  are  pyelitis,  pyelo-nephritiS| 
pyone])hrosis  and  perinephritis. 

The  lesions  of  septic  ])yelitis  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  aseptic  type  plus 
the  presc»nce  of  pus.  Sej)tie  pyelo-nephritis  results  when  the  infection  has 
involved  the  paren(*liyma  as  well  as  the  ]>elvis  of  the  organ,  in  which  case  abscess 
formation  fre([uently  occurs.  It  has  been  noticed,  however,  that  when  the 
sclerotic  process  that  is  present  in  aseptic  pyelo-nephritis  is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, the  kidney  itself  seems  b(»tter  able  to  resist  the  invasion  of  bacteria. 
In  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  my  series  of  cases,  pyelo-nephritis  was  present. 
]*yone])hrosis  takes  [)Iace  when  the  (*alculous  obstruction  has  been  sufficient  tt> 
cause  retention  of  urine  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  giving  rise  to  pelvic  dilata- 
tion plus  infection — Fig.  »*]()4  shows  a  case  of  acute  renal  retention  and  py«H 
nephrosis;  also  when  the  calculi  have  themselves  increased  in  size  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  ])ress  upon  the  ])ar(»nchyuui  of  the  organ,  and  form  cavities  (Fig. 
30r>)  ;  or  when  the  [)ar(»nchyma  has  be(»n  destroyed  by  abscesses  in  pyelo- 
nephritis and  cavities  remain  counnunicating  with  the  jxilvis.  Pyonephrosis 
occurred  in  seventeen  ])(»r  cent  of  the  cas(»s  that  T  have  observed.  In  these, 
the  fatty  capsule  was  often  thickened  and  the  seat  of  fibrous  changes. 
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In  pyplo-nrpIiritiK  and  pyonephrosia,  a  true  iMTiiiephritis  may  develop  and 
aiUiesions  iiihv  liiiid  llii;  kidney  to  the  surrounding  orgsius,  a  faet  of  iiiiportauee 
t"  be  remembered  wbon  o|ieralmg  in  such  cases,  aa  tliny  may  involve  the  diii> 
denum,  colon  and  even  the  vena  cava.  In  case  the  capsule  of  the  kidney  rnp- 
tiiresi  the  pus  may  burrow  in  any  direction,  making  a  true  iierincphritifl 
abaeesH.  I  Iinvo  had  quite  a  miniber  nf  sneh  eases,  that  I  have  nlready  diaeussed 
in  rlh.  .Imi.iir  on  Siit>|nir;iliv,.   !»i-r.-,-  --f  llir   Klilii.y 


Fio.  ^ftl.— A  Ptoi 


The  opposite  kidney  ofli;n  becomes  the  aeat  of  comi^nsatory  hypertrophy, 
in  ila  effort  to  make  up  for  the  hiss  of  funetionating  tissue  in  the  diwased  organ, 
line  to  the  atrophie  changes  in  its  parenchyma  or  to  suppurative  processes.  A 
seifindary  nephritis  usually  follows,  not  only  on  account  of  the  extra  amount  of 
work  that  is  throwii  ujwn  the  organ,  but  also  on  account  of  the  irritation  from 
the  acid  urates,  oxalates  and  phosphates  it  is  obliged  to  eliminate.  Calculi  may 
nlsi>  fonn  in  the  second  kidney.  It  ia  likewise  more  prone  to  secondary  in- 
fefliuu. 
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Symptoms  and  Diagnosis.^ — In  considering  npphrolilliiasis,  we  nmst  bear  in 
mind  that  most  patients  have  active  subjective  symptomw,  but  there  are  inanv  in 
whom  these  are  absent.  In  these  cases,  the  stone  remains  in  the  kidney  in  such  a 
position  that  it  does  not  cause  irrilalion  or  attacks  of  urinary  retention.  Urmv 
Clark  found,  in  13  of  24  autopsies  on  persons  in  whose  kidneys  calculi  -were 
present,  that  there  had  l>eeu  iio  symptoms  whatever  during  life  referable  to 


Fin.  305.— The  Rkn*i.  Pelvis  of  a  Ptomi 
She.  There  was  also  an  alUtcIc  nf  ai^ite 
ney  contained  over  a  piiit  of  ]iub. 

nephrolithiasis.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  emphatiize,  at  the  beginning  uf  rbe  clinimt 
part,  that  the  symptoms  are  not  always  in  proi>ortion  to  the  extent  of  the  Jis- 
ease,  and  thai  I  have  often  been  surprised  to  find  how  few  anbjective  symptoms 
a  patient  has  had  when  his  kidney  has  lieen  nearly  destroyed  hy  a  caIcuIiis. 

In  some  cases,  the  existence  of  renal  atone  is  not  suspected  because  the  train 
of  symptoms  is  obscure,  or  for  the  reason  that  they  point  to  other  organs,  an  tln- 
bladder,  the  uterus,  the  ovaries,  the  testicles  or  to  the  gastro-inteatinul  tract. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  subjective  symptoms  are  marked  ami 
often  most  distressing. 

P.MN- — Pain  occurs  in  most  eases,  and  is  sitnated  in  the  lumbar  ntginn  wir- 
responding  to  the  affected  side  or  in  that  side  of  the  abdomen.     This  bad  beea 
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present  in  92  per  cent  of  my  cases  for  a  period  varying  from  six  days  to  twenty- 
two  years,  with  an  average  duration  of  four  years.  The  right  side  is  most  fre- 
quently aifected,  and  in  my  own  cases  the  relative  frequency  was  65  per  cent 
on  the  right  side  and  35  per  cent  on  the  left,  while  the  pain  was  bilateral  in 
but  6  per  cent.  The  abdominal  pain  may  run  down  to  the  groin  or  the  testis  on 
the  aifected  side.  It  is  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity,  from  a  dull  ache 
to  the  excruciating,  sharp,  cutting  pain  of  renal  colic.  It  may  be  continuous, 
but  generally  follows  exercise  or  jolting,  although  cases  have  been  reported  when 
it  occurred  at  night. 

It  is  renal  colic  that  usually  causes  the  patient  to  consult  a  physician,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  associated  with  or  followed  by  hematuria.  In  my  own  cases, 
thirty-three  per  cent  complained  of  this  symptom.  Attacks  of  colic  occur  when 
a  freely  movable  stone  begins  to  engage  in  the  mouth  of  the  ureter,  or  to  descend 
along  the  canal.  The  forces  that  propel  a  stone  along  the  ureter  in  such  cases 
are  said  to  be  threefold,  viz. :  The  pressure  of  pent-up  urine  behind  it,  the  forcible 
contraction  of  the  ureter  under  the  irritation  produced  by  a  foreign  body,  and 
the  alternating  positive  and  negative  pressure  of  the  act  of  vomiting  which  often 
accompanies  the  attack  of  colic. 

The  clinical  picture  of  a  patient  in  the  throes  of  renal  colic  is  not  easily 
forgotten  when  once  seen.  The  facial  pallor,  the  cold  sweat,  the  flexed  thighs, 
the  bending  of  the  body  during  the  agony  of  the  paroxysm,  are  sufficiently  typi- 
cal to  direct  our  attention  to  the  probability  of  a  stone  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney or  passing  through  the  ureter.  The  pain  is  acute,  paroxysmal,  has  its 
chief  seat  in  the  loin  or  in  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  an<l  radiates  along  the  ureter 
toward  the  testicles  or  the  labia  majora,  or  into  the  thigh,  according  to  the 
course  of  the  spermatic  or  ovarian  plexuses  and  their  communications. 

The  access  of  pain  is  frequently  preceded  by  a  chill,  and  complicated  by 
attacks  of  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  paroxysm  usually  lasts  from  two  to  three 
hours,  and,  as  a  rule,  terminates  more  or  less  abruptly,  the  [)ati(»nt  feeling  re- 
lieved and  falling  asleep. 

In  milder  cases,  the  pains  are  not  so  colicky  or  paroxysmal,  and  consist  sim- 
ply of  slight  pricking  sensations  along  the  course  of  the  ureter,  accompanied  by  a 
feeling  of  slight  nausea. 

During  an  attack,  the  urine  may  be  passed  frequently.  It  may  l)c  clear,  of 
low  specific  gravity,  in  case  the  ureter  or  the  uretero-pelvic  opening  is  completely 
obstructed  by  the  calculus,  as  it  then  comes  from  the  healthy  kidney.  If  the 
ureter  is  not  completely  obstructed,  the  urine  may  be  tinged  with  blood  ;  or  tur- 
bid, in  case  the  kidney  is  infected.  The  frequent  desire  to  urinate  depends 
upon  the  locality  of  the  calculus,  as  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  bladder,  the  greater  is 
the  frequency. 

Ureteral  blood  casts  are  sometimes  passcnl  in  the  urine  during  the  attack,  hill  ■'^•'"■'■•l 
usually  not  until  after  the  expulsion  of  the  calculus. 
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The  cases  in  which  the  stone  remains  in  the  kidney  or  pelvis,  without  giving 
rise  to  attacks  of  renal  colic,  are  those  that  present  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
diagnosis.  Reflex  or  referred  pains  are  often  met  with  in  nephrolithiasis,  and 
frequently  mislead  the  diagnostician.  They  existed  in  twenty  per  ceut  of  my 
cases  and  were  situated  princij)ally  in  the  groin,  testicle  and  thign.  In  such 
instances,  the  renal  region  may  be  free  from  j)ain.  The  pain  may  be  seated  in 
the  lumbar  sensory  nerves,  or  in  the  sciatic  nerve,  as  in  lumbar  sciatic  neuritis. 

The  reflex  pains  of  nephrolithiasis  have  been  classified  by  Guyon  as  follows: 
The  reno-renal,  reno-vesical,  reno-ovarian  or  reno-uterine  and  reno-testicular 
reflex. 

The  reno-renal  reflex  is  a  sensation  of  pain  in  the  kidney  that  is  not  suj)- 
posed  to  contain  a  stone,  and  is  attributed  to  its  reflex  transmission  from  the 
affected  side,  in  other  words,  from  one  renal  plexus  to  the  other.  Such  a  mani- 
festation is,  I  believe,  rare,  and  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  kidney  which  is 
not  thought  to  contain  the  stone  is  a  healthy  one.  Kecent  investigation,  espe- 
cially since  the  development  of  ureteral  catheterizaficm,  has  shown  that  this  other 
kidney  is  generally  not  a  normal  one,  in  fact,  that  it  is  usually  the  seat  of  a 
nephritis.  The  painful  symptoms  in  this  so-called  healthy  kidney  can  be  ac- 
counted for  in  various  ways.  The  healthv  organ  may  be  the  seat  of  an  occasional 
acute  congestion  when  an  extra  amount  of  work  is  suddenly  thrown  ujKm  it, 
owing  to  the  calculus  in  the  diseased  kidney  engaging  in  its  pelvis  and  thus 
interfering  with  its  function.  The  pain  may  also  be  more  acute  in  the  so-called 
healthy  organ  when  it  is  the  seat  of  an  inflammation  that  is  much  less  exten- 
sive than  that  of  the  other  organ  although  more  acute  in  character;  again  when 
it  contains  a  stone,  not  identified  by  radiogra])hy,  which  is  rougher  and  conse- 
quently more  irritating;  or  when  there  is  a  stone  ])resent  of  a  size  just  suffi- 
cient to  interfere  with  the  urinary  flow  and  to  cause  an  acute  distention  of  the 
pelvis.    The  reno-renal  reflex  occurred  in  six  j)er  cent  of  my  cases. 

Regarding  the  reno-ureteral  reflex,  the  reno-ovarian  and  reno-testicular  re- 
flexes, I  will  say  that  such  pains  are  due  to  the  ])res8ure  of  the  calculus  on  the 
sensory  nerve  fibers  of  the  spermatic  and  ovarian  plexuses  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ureter  in  the  pelvis,  or  lower  down  in  case  it  is  descending  the  canal,  and  are 
consequently  distributed  to  the  organs  supplied  by  these  nerves. 

The  reno-vesical  reflex  can  be  explained  in  a  similar  way,  although  pain  in 
the  bladder  can  also  be  due  to  a  stone  in  the  ])art  of  the  ureter  that  is  containt?il 
in  the  bladder  wall. 

The  gastro-intestinal  reflex  is  a  more  genuine  reflex,  because  in  this  case  the 
pains  are  reflected  from  the  urinary  to  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  through  the 
connection  between  the  renal,  spermatic,  or  ovarian  plexuses  on  the  one  han<l. 
and  the  gastric  or  splanchnic  plexuses  on  the  other.  This  probably  accounts  for 
the  large  number  of  patients  who  com])lain  of  dys]i(*])sia,  by  which  name  they 
describe  an  unpleasant  feeling  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen,  such  as  can  be  pro- 
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diieed  by  an  indigestion,  by  pressure  of  the  kidney  on  the  adjoining  organs,  or 
by  a  renal  urinary  retention.  The  woman  with  the  large  pyonephrotic  kidney 
containing  numerous  calculi  (see  Fig.  305)  complained  only  of  dyspepsia  and 
attacks  of  malaria. 

H?:matukia. — If  the  reason  for  consulting  a  physician  for  this  disease  is 
not  pain,  then  it  is  usually  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  urine.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  symptoms  of  renal  calculus,  and  was  complained  of  in  thirty- 
seven  per  cent  of  my  cases.  The  bleeding  in  these  cases  occurs  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity in  the  urine  to  be  detected  by  the  patient.  It  is  aggravated  by  movements 
and  by  prolonged  standing,  and  lessened  by  rest  in  bed.  It  is  due  both  to  conges- 
tion and  to  injury  of  the  tissues  caused  by  friction  from  the  stone,  or  to  conges- 
tion of  the  wall  of  the  pelvis,  in  case  it  is  distended  by  a  stone  blocking  the 
ureteral  opening.  Oxalic  calculi  are  the  roughest  and  therefore  especially  liable 
to  cause  hematuria.  The  urine  and  blood  are  freely  mixed,  giving  the  color  of 
porter,  and  in  case  clots  are  present,  they  are  thin  and  elongated,  of  a  wormlike 
appearance  (ureteral  clots). 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  interesting  cases  of  henuUuria  due  to  renal  stone, 
occurring  while  playing  ball,  riding  horseback,  boxing  and  indulging  in  other 
athletic  sports.  Hematuria  in  such  cases  follows  pain  in  the  affected  side.  In 
the  case  of  a  grocer,  the  patient  stated  that  when,  in  his  work,  he  lifted  objects 
from  the  ground,  esix^cially  barrels  and  baskets  of  groceries,  blood  would  appear 
in  his  urine.  I  had  him  come  to  my  office  for  a  cystoscopic  examination 
and  put  him  through  the  same  movements  with  pulley  weights  and  dumb-bells 
that  he  made  when  lifting  in  the  store,  to  see  if  hematuria  would  be  induced ; 
but  it  was  not,  showing  that  hematuria  cannot  be  brought  on  at  will,  or  else 
the  patient's  statements  are  not  always  truthful. 

Pyuria. — Pyuria,  strictly  speaking,  means  that  pus  can  be  detected  in  the 
urine  on  microscopical  examination ;  but  clinically  it  means  there  is  a  sufficient 
amount  of  pus  to  make  the  urine  appear  opaque  or  turbid,  and  show  a  light 
precipitate  on  standing.  It  usually  occurs  in  the  course  of  nephrolithiasis, 
and  the  amount  may  be  so  abundant  as  to  form  twenty-five  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  urine  by  volume.  In  many  cases  the  urine  has  a  milky  color,  while  in 
others  it  resembles  lemonade.  Pyuria  occurred  in  over  fifty  j>er  cent  of  the  cases 
under  mv  observation. 

ft/ 

General  Examination. — Palpation,  it  is  said,  will  in  certain  cases  reveal 
the  presence  of  stones,  if  they  are  of  sufficient  size.  This  may  be  true,  and  I 
believe  that  a  kidney  that  can  be  sufficiently  well  palpated  to  detect  undue  hard- 
ness will  probably  prove  to  be  either  a  calculous  kidney  or  a  malignant  kidney. 
I  have  noticed  enlargement  of  the  organ  in  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  cases  of 
renal  calculus  that  I  have  examined,  but  have  never  felt  the  stone.  It  is  often 
possible  to  detennine  the  presence  of  tenderness,  the  degree  of  mobility  and  size 
of  the  organ  by  i)alpation,  which  are  important  points,  as  an  inflamed  kidney, 
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especially  if  it  contains  a  foreign  body,  is  very  apt  to  be  enlarged  and  tender 
and  firmly  attached  by  inflammatory  adhesions. 

The  kidney  is  tender  in  nearly  all  cases  in  which  it  is  enlarged,  but  ii 
cannot  always  be  outlined.  A  normal  kidney  cannot  usually  be  felt  and  is 
not  tender  to  the  touch. 

There  are  other  symptoms  that  may  occur  in  nephrolithiasis  that  may  be 
mentioned  as  digestive  disturbance,  such  as  nausea  and  vomiting,  abdominal  dis- 
tress and  poor  appetite.  These  are  usually  due  either  to  pressure  or  dragging  on 
the  duodenum  or  colon,  to  an  accompanying  nephritis,  or  to  a  septic  condition  in 
case  of  infection.  Headaches  are  probably  due  to  an  associated  nephritis  or  sep- 
sis, as  are  weakness  and  loss  of  weight  Edema  occasionally  occurs  when  the 
renal  function  is  very  much  impaired. 

Fever  is  quite  common  in  nephrolithiasis  after  infection  has  taken  place. 
This  may  be  due  to  retention  of  pus  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  after  the  stone 
has  engaged  in  the  ureter  in  pyone])hrosis ;  or  to  a  pyelo-nephritis,  in  case  of  the 
presence  of  an  abscess  in  the  renal  parenchyma ;  or  to  a  complicating  perine- 
phritic  abscess.  It  is  usually  due  to  attacks  of  pyonephrosis,  in  which  cases  the 
symptoms  closely  resemble  malaria  and  are  accompanied  by  chills  and  sweating, 
with  a  rapid  pulse. 

The  Urine. — The  examination  of  the  urine  of  ])atients  suspected  of  nephro- 
lithiasis should  be  performed  by  a  skilled  pathologist  or  bacteriologist ;  the  prac- 
titioner should  not  be  satisfied  with  his  owu  examination. 

The  amount  of  urine  is  usually  decreased.  The  reaction  is  generally  mark- 
edly acid,  exce])t  in  cases  of  jiliosphatic  calculi  or  advancing  pyonephrosis; 
the  vspecific  gravity  varies  with  the  amount  of  diluents  taken;  the  color  may  lie 
darker  than  normal  in  early  cases,  and  if  hematuria  be  present,  the  urine  has  a 
smoky-brown  or  port  like  color.  The  urine  shows  a  sediment  varying  in  color 
from  white  to  dark  brown  or  red ;  in  old  and  se])tic  cases  the  color  is  usuallv 
lighter,  due  to  the  absence  of  the  coloring  nuitter  and  solids  and  a  large  admix- 
ture of  j)us.  The  examination  usually  shows  the  presence  of  albumin,  and  an 
excess  of  uric  acid  and  urates,  phos])hates  or  oxalates,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Microscopical  findings  depend  upon  the  stage  of  irritation  or  inflammation 
of  the  kidney  and  consist  of  blood,  pus,  epithelium  from  the  tubules,  the  renal 
pelvis  or  the  ureter,  casts  (hyaline,  granular,  epithelial,  blood,  pus  or  mixed) 
and  bacteria.  Often  there  are  small  concretions  of  crvstals  or  masses  of  crvstal- 
line  sediments,  such  as  calcium  oxalate,  triple  phosphates,  uric  acid  and  urates, 
pointing  to  the  nature  of  the  stone  in  the  organ. 

When  urine  of  this  kind  is  found  in  a  patient  suffering  from  pains  or  colic 
in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  the  pains  coming  usually  during  the  day  after  exer- 
cise, one  may  strongly  suspect  stone  in  the  kidney  on  the  side  on  which  the 
pain  is  felt,  especially  if  there  are  no  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  urine  or  any  signs  of 
tuberculosis  in  other  organs.    It  is,  therefore,  important  to  examine  the  bladder 
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by  cystoscopy  to  determine  the  condition  of  its  walls,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  calculi,  and  to  note  the  urine  coming  out  of  the  respective  ureters.  Naturally, 
this  refers  to  an  examination  not  occurring  at  the  time  of  renal  colic.  The 
bladder  wall,  in  case  no  vesical  calculi  are  present,  and  there  is  no  obstruction  to 
the  flow  of  urine  by  an  enlarged  prostate  or  stricture,  would  be  in  a  healthy 
condition.  In  case  of  renal  infection,  pus  would  be  seen  coming  from  the  ureter 
of  the  affected  side  indicating  the  presence  of  calculus  and  strengthening  the 
clinical  findings. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  difference  between  aseptic 
and  septic  nephrolithiasis.  They  differ  principally  as  to  the  presence  of  pus 
and  pus  casts.  If  we  are  confident  that  the  kidney  on  one  side  is  diseased  and  do 
not  know  the  condition  of  the  other,  we  can  feel  reasonably  sure  that  it  is  func- 
tionating well  if  it  is  not  enlarged  or  tender  and  if  the  twenty-four-hours'  urine 
is  of  sufficient  quantity  and  contains  the  desired  percentage  of  solids.  In  order 
to  be  more  certain  of  the  condition  of  the  two  organs,  we  should  examine  the 
urine  obtained  from  each  kidney  by  the  ureteral  catheter. 

The  urinary  specimens  obtained  by  ureteral  catheterization,  compared  with 
the  general  specimen,  usually  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the  kidney  that  is  secreting 
the  good  urine  and  its  functionating  power,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  inflammation 
and  degeneration  of  t|ie  affected  kidney.  The  appearance  of  the  urine  coming 
through  the  catheter  often  tells  us  something  of  the  pathological  condition  of  the 
kidney  on  that  side.  A  light-colored,  milky  urine,  of  low  specific  gravity,  is 
generally  a  mixture  of  water  and  pus  with  a  small  quantity  of  solids,  and  indi- 
cates pyonephrosis.  Urine  resembling  lemonade  generally  points  to  a  kidney 
secreting  a  considerable  amount  of  water  and  a  small  amount  of  solids,  and, 
if  it  contains  considerable  pus,  also  points  to  a  pyonephrosis.  In  pyonephrosis, 
a  thin  purulent  urine  of  low  specific  gi-avity  may  escape  quickly  on  the  intro- 
duction of  a  ureteral  catheter,  showing  the  pelvis  to  be  considerably  dilated. 
When  the  kidney  is  greatly  destroyed  and  secretes  but  little  fluid,  a  thick  and 
often  pure  pus  escapes.  In  one  case,  such  a  mass  resembled  closely  a  pebble 
in  the  bladder  hanging  from  the  ureter. 

By  the  urinary  examination,  cystoscopy,  catheterization  of  the  ureters  and 
cryoscopy,  we  would  know  that  a  practically  destroyed  septic  kidney  is  present 
on  the  side  from  which  the  pathological  urine  escapes,  and  that,  if  nephrolithi- 
asis is  present,  the  stone  is  on  the  septic  side. 

Radiography. — Radiography  is  the  most  important  method  that  we  have  at 
present  for  determining  the  presence  of  renal  calculus,  although  it  cannot  always 
be  relied  upon,  as  we  often  see  a  shadow  in  kidney  pictures  in  cases  where  no 
stone  is  found  at  operation ;  and  wo  also  frequently  see  no  shadow  in  cases  in 
which  all  the  symptoms  point  to  stone  clinically,  and  in  which  an  operation  shows 
a  stone  to  be  present.  Nevertheless,  when  a  clinical  diagnosis  of  stone  has  been 
made,  and  the  X-ray  finding  corroborates  it,  we  can  feel  quite  positive  that 
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iK'i)liriiHtliiasiM  is  present.  The  X-ray  revealed  n  stmie  in  soveiilwii  per  win  -li 
the  cases  I  ubserved,  Init  this  caunot  be  eonsidered  accurate,  for  a  tiuiiitier  wire 
not  X-rayed  and  a  shadow  pointing  to  at<me  was  revealed  iu  certain  cases  in 


which  the  oi>eratioii  proved  its  absence.  Radiogrraphy  not  only  shows  the  aluur- 
biit  their  number  and  positions.  Fip.  SOfl  shows  a  cluster  of  stonos  in  the  kid- 
ney of  one  of  my  patients;  Fig.  307  shows  a  cluster  in  each  kidney. 

f  ntil  recently,  many  radiographiats  claimed  that  nric-an'd  filoiics  Ofiitld  tM 
lie  seen,  and  some  still  believe  this  tii  \ie  true,  althoiiph  the  majority  nf  X-rayex- 
perts  maintain  that  calculi  of  whatever  eomposition  can  be  detected  undi-r  tavfr- 
able  conditions. 

The  moat  important  factor  in  obtaining  a  satiRfaelory  plclure  ia  to  hnvc  llie 
bowel  thoroughly  empty  when  the  patient  is  to  be  radii^aphed.  This  is  Seal 
obtained  by  giving  ndomel  the  niftht  liefore,  followed  by  a  saliuc'  aperient  in  tho 
morning,  at  least  three  hours  Iteforc  the  radiograph  is  taken.  It  is  ofien  ad- 
visable to  have  a  patient  X-rayed  on  two  or  three  different  ivcasions  in  a  caw 
in  which  the  clinical  findings  jwint  to  stone  and  the  X-ray  findings  are  ueguliv«. 
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Tilt;  exjili>rul<ir_v  iiifisioii  ia  alwjiya  jimlilialilu  ill  a  caho  of  t'liruiiic  siiiipiiral- 
iiig  disease  of  one  kidnpy,  to  determine  whether  a  Btnne  is  iiresent  in  the  kidney 
or  not.  If  one  is  found,  it  bIiouU  be  reniovc<i  and,  in  any  case,  the  pelvis  ex- 
plored and  drained.  It  would  seem  that  an  exploratory  nephrotomy  would  at 
once  establish  the  diagnosis,  but  I  will  show  by  a  ease  that  I  will  mention  under 
treatment  (Fig.  30R)  that  this  mHV  fail,  even  when  one  feels  that  he  hna 
lieen  eareftd  in  the  exploration. 

Differential  Di^gaoBia. — Slone  in  the  kidney  is  more  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  tithrrciilosis  or  timior  of  that  organ  than  with  any  oilier  renal  disease. 
The  principal  points  of  differentiation  lie  in  the  history.  In  favor  of  the  cal- 
culus there  may  l>e  ilie  presence  of  gout,  rheumatism  or  lithemia  in  the  indi- 


vidual or  in  the  family,  while  tuhereulosia  may  be  snp^sted  by  a  tnbercnloua 
liistorv  on  the  part  of  the  patient  or  the  family.  Tuberculosis  of  the  kidney 
uaually  comes  on  more  rapidly  and  the  patient  is  more  cachectic;  the  pain  and 
hemuturia  occur  indejicndently  of  exertion  and  often  take  place  at  night  as  well 
as  by  day,  while,  in  cases  of  calculus,  these  symptoms  oecur  abnost  always  dur- 
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ing  the  day.  In  renal  tuberculosis,  there  may  be  an  involvement  of  the  genito- 
urinary tract  elsewhere,  as  in  the  bladder,  prostate  or  testis,  and  tubercle  bacilli 
will  sooner  or  later  be  found  in  the  urine,  or  after  guinea-pig  inoculation^ 
whereas  radiography  would  be  negative. 

In  cases  of  tumor  of  the  kidney,  the  patient  is  usually  of  a  more  advanced 
age,  the  pain  is  not  as  great  and  occurs  independently  of  exertion.  The  malig- 
nancy of  the  growth  is  expressed  by  the  cachexia  and  loss  of  weight  which  ac- 
companies these  cases.  In  such  patients,  the  hemorrhages  are  much  more 
abundant  and  not  necessarily  associated  with  exercise,  moving  or  jolting.  The 
organ  is  usually  clearly  outlined ;  the  urine  may  contain  characteristic  tumor 
fragments  or  cells,  and  is  not  apt  to  contain  crystals.  The  pain  is  always  in  the 
back  and  loins. 

A  movable  kidney  may  also  give  rise  to  a  dull  ache  in  this  region  or  even 
to  renal  colic  (DietFs  crises)  ;  hematuria  is  rarely  present  or  is  slight^  pyuria 
rarely  develops  and  pyelitis,  pyelo-nephritis  and  pyonephrosis  are  only  excep- 
tionally associated  with  it.  The  mobility  can  be  discerned  on  examination,  it 
is  generally  not  as  large  as  a  calculous  kidney  and  the  signs  of  renal  destruction 
are  not  so  marked  in  the  urine.  I  have  had  cases  of  movable  kidney,  however, 
in  which  stone  was  present,  requiring  the  double  operation  of  nephrolithotomy 
and  nephropexy. 

Bladder  diseases  caused  by  stone,  tuberculosis  or  tumor,  with  or  without  an 
associated  cystitis,  or  bladder  involvements  due  to  stricture,  prostatic  hyper- 
trophy or  gonorrhea  often  have  to  be  differentiated  from  nephrolithiasis.  In 
these  cases,  hematuria,  pyuria  or  both  may  be  present.  A  urethral  and  rectal 
examination,  associated  with  visual  exploration  of  the  bladder  by  means  of  an 
examining  cystoseope,  will  clear  up  the  diagnosis,  by  showing  gonorrhea,  ure- 
teral stricture  or  prostatic  enlargement  on  the  one  hand ;  or  vesical  calculus, 
tumor,  or  vesical  tubercles  or  ulcers  on  the  other.  In  the  cases  of  nephrolithiasis 
that  I  have  studied,  cystitis  was  present  in  twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  cases, 
and  vesical  calculus  in  two  per  cent. 

Nephralgia  is  the  most  difficult  condition  to  differentiate  from  renal  cal- 
culus. It  is  characterized  by  a  pain  of  the  neuralgic  ty]>e  in  the  renal  region 
on  one  side,  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  any  surgical  condition  of  the  kidney 
as  well  as  by  a  nephritis.  The  only  method  of  arriving  at  a  diagnosis  is  by  ex- 
cluding all  pathological  conditions  in  the  kidney  that  can  give  rise  to  pain. 
This  is  often  impossible,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  many  of  the  cases  that 
are  considered  nephralgia  are  really  obscure  forms  of  nephrolithiasis. 

Certain  forms  of  nephritis  accompanied  by  pain  and  hematuria  closely  re- 
semble renal  calculus  by  the  attacks  of  pain  and  bleeding.  In  these  cases,  the 
urinary  crystals  and  the  signs  of  pyelitis  are  not  so  common,  the  signs  of  sup- 
puration are  rare,  the  kidney  is  not  enlarged  and  radiography  is  negative. 
Nephrolithiasis  has  been  mistaken  for  maluria  in  many  patients  that  have  been 
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sent  to  me,  due  without  doubt  to  an  occasional  renal  retention  of  pus  when  the 
calculus  blocked  the  ureter  and  the  consequent  giving  rise  to  chills,  fever  and 
sweating.  A  number  of  other  abdominal  conditions,  such  as  cholelithiasis  and 
appendicitis,  have  been  confounded  with  renal  calculi.  Oall-stone  is  su^ested 
by  a  history  of  gastro-intestinal  disturbances,  location  of  the  tenderness  in  front, 
the  pain  radiating  backward  and  upward  and  negative  findings  in  the  urine. 
It  is  practically  impossible,  at  times,  to  differentiate  between  cholelithiasis  and 
nephrolithiasis  when  the  patient  is  seen  in  an  acute  attack  of  colic. 

Appendicitis  can  also  be  at  times  mistaken  for  nephrolithiasis,  especially  in 
suppurative  cases,  with  or  without  renal  retention,  or  in  which  there  is  calculus 
in  that  part  of  the  ureter  passing  beneath  the  cecum ;  for  in  such  cases,  we  will 
be  liable  to  have  pain  in  the  region  of  the  appendix.  In  one  case,  all  these 
symptoms  were  present  and  the  diagnosis  of  the  house  surgeon  was  appendicitis. 
The  patient  was  brought  to  the  table  for  operation,  an  incision  was  made  over 
the  tumor,  the  appendix  was  found  to  be  slightly  congested  and  the  lower  pole 
of  the  kidney  was  found  to  be  crowded  up  beneath  the  cecum  and  appendix 
forming  a  distinct  tumor.  The  patient  had  consented  to  an  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis, and  the  appendix  was  removed.  Upon  investigating  this  case,  I 
found  that  pus  had  been  found  in  the  urine  together  with  pus  casts.  The  case 
proved  to  be  one  of  pyonephrosis,  depending  on  a  renal  calculus,  which  was 
subsequently  removed. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  nephrolithiasis  is  both  medical  and  surgical. 
It  depends  upon  the  symptoms  of  the  patient,  and  the  aseptic  or  septic  nature 
of  the  case. 

Medical  Treatment. — The  medical  treatment  is  symptomatic  and  palli- 
ative. If  the  case  is  an  aseptic  one,  treatment  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  cal- 
culus. One  of  such  a  large  size  that  it  is  retained  in  the  kidney  and  cannot 
pass  through  the  ureter  is  treated  according  to  the  symptoms  that  it  presents. 

If  there  is  great  pain,  especially  in  the  nature  of  a  colic,  morphin  should 
be  given  until  the  pain  has  subsided.  When  an  attack  of  hematuria  occurs,  the 
patient  should  be  kept  quiet  and  Basham's  Mixture  (mistura  ferri  et  ammonioB 
acetatis)  should  be  given  in  half-ounce  doses,  three  times  a  day.  In  case  the 
hematuria  is  severe,  fifteen  drops  of  the  fluid  extract  of  ergot  and  fifteen  drops 
of  the  tincture  of  chlorid  of  iron  should  be  given  every  three  hours  until  it  has 
subsided.  Personally,  I  have  never  as  yet  seen  a  case  of  renal  calculus  in  which 
the  hemorrhage  was  sufficiently  severe  to  warrant  the  use  of  ergot 

Diet. — I  would  also  give  the  patient  a  diet  suitable  for  the  accompanying 
nephritis  (see  chapter  on  Nephritis),  and  would  recommend  operative  inter- 
ference. The  diet  in  nephrolithiasis  is  very  important.  For  the  associated 
nephritis  it  should  be  the  same  as  in  Bright's  disease,  but  it  should  be  modified 
according  to  the  crystals  found  in  the  urine.  If  oxalate  of  lime  is  present,  then 
the  diet  of  oxaluria  is  given;  if  uric  acid,  then  the  diet  of  uricacidemia ;  if 
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phosphates,  then  the  diet  of  phosphatnria.  (See  diets  in  the  chapter  on  Dis- 
eases of  Metabolism.)  During  an  attack  of  renal  colic,  a  inilk  and  Vichy  diet 
should  be  given  in  all  cases. 

If  the  calculus  is  a  small  one  and  passes  into  the  ureter,  causing  colic  in  its 
passage  down  to  the  bladder,  I  would  also  give  sufficient  morphin  to  alleviate 
the  pain.     After  it  has  passed  and  no  more  pain  is  present,  I  would  treat  the 
patient  on  prophylactic  or  preventative  lines;  in  which  case,  I  would  give  the 
diet  indicated  by  the  crystals  found  on  urinary  examination,  such  as  one  for 
oxaluria,  uricaeidemia  or  phosphaturia.    Diluents  are  also  of  great  value.     For 
the  uric-acid  diathesis,  the  waters  of  Contrexeville  in  France,  of  Wildungen  in 
Germany  and  other  alkaline  diuretic  waters  should  be  given.      In   a  case  of 
oxaluria,  I  w^ould  give  carbonated  alkaline  waters,  such  as  Apollinaris.     Bitter 
waters  containing  magnesia  have  also  been  recommended.     For  phosphaturia, 
an  acid  treatment  such  as  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid,  fifteen  drops  three  times 
daily,  will  be  beneficial.    Phosphorus,  nux  vomica  and  arsenic  are  useful  medic- 
inal agents,  in  these  cases,  and  urotropin  when  bacteria  appear  in  the  urine. 

In  septic  cases,  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  aseptic  conditions  plus  the 
treatment  of  suppuration.  For  surface  suppuration,  such  as  occurs  in  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  and  in  the  larger  tubules  that  are  not  blocked,  as  well  as  in  cases 
in  w^hich  there  is  some  retention  and  alkaline  decomposition  in  the  renal  pelvis, 
urotropin  ten  to  fifteen  grains  three  times  daily,  benzoic  acid,  or  some  other 
urinary  antiseptic,  should  be  given.  In  cases,  however,  in  which  there  is  acute 
suppuration  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  ki(hiey,  such  as  occurs  in  pyelo-nephritis, 
or  an  acute  attack  of  retention  in  a  pyonephrotic  kidney  w^th  pus  absorption, 
quinin  and  whisky  should  be  given.  This  applies  also  to  a  perinephritic  abscess 
complicating  a  suppuration  of  the  kidney. 

In  other  words,  the  same  treatment  as  in  any  other  septic  case  is  followed, 
it  being  remembered,  however,  that  the  kidney  is  involved  and  consequently 
the  parenchyma  is  dauuiged  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  my  opinion,  quinin 
and  alcoholics  are  the  best  general  remedies  for  fever  due  to  sepsis,  and  I  there- 
fore recommend  them  during  an  attack,  being  careful,  however,  to  avoid  doses 
that  will  not  be  well  tolerated  by  these  organs.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  giving  three 
grains  of  quinin  three  times  a  day,  and  one  ounce  of  whisky  three  or  more  times 
a  day. 

Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  differentiate  between  tuberculosis  of  the  kidnev 
and  stone,  especially  when  radiography  is  negative.  In  the  event  of  the  diag- 
nosis being  doubtful,  and  when  it  is  a  question  whether  stone  or  tuberculosis  is 
present,  as  often  haj)pens  when  the  X-ray  is  negative  and  tubercle  bacilli  are 
not  found  in  the  urine,  I  give  the  patient  creosote  until  the  question  of  tubercu- 
losis has  been  eliminated.     (See  chapter  on  Renal  Tuberculosis.) 

Operative  Treatment. — This  is  the  radical  treatment  for  stone  in  the 
kidney  and  should  be  employed  in  all  cases  in  which  a  stone  is  retained  in  the 
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organ,  or  in  which  one  passes  into  the  ureter  and  completely  blocks  it,  giving 
rise  to  a  hydronephrosis,  a  pyonephrosis  or  anuria,  in  which  last  instance  it  be- 
comes an  emergency  case. 

The  operations  employed  in  the  treatment  of  nephrolithiasis  are:  Pyelot- 
omy,  nephrotomy,  primary  nephrectomy,  secondary  nephrectomy  and  ureter- 
otomy. In  any  case  of  nephrolithiasis,  whether  symptoms  are  present  or  not, 
the  diagnosis  having  been  made,  the  stone  should  be  removed.  This  applies  to 
both  aseptic  and  septic  cases.  In  clean  cases  with  the  clinical  diagnosis  of 
stone,  not  confirmed  by  X-ray,  in  which  other  renal  conditions  have  been  ex- 
cluded, an  exploratory  nephrotomy  should  be  performed.  This  applies  also  to 
septic  cases,  and  should  not  be  postponed  in  case  the  patient  is  losing  weight  and 
strength. 

In  patients  suffering  from  nephrolithiasis,  we  may  say  that  if  the  function 
of  the  diseased  kidney  is  fair,  as  shown  by  examinations  of  specimens  of  urine 
obtained  by  ureteral  catheterization,  the  operation  should  be  nephrotomy;  but 
in  case  the  two  specimens  show  that  the  function  of  the  diseased  kidney  is 
very  much  impaired  and  that  the  organ  is  a  pus  sac  of  no  value  and  injuring 
the  health  of  the  individual,  a  nephrectomy  should  be  performed,  provided  that 
the  other  kidney  has  sufficient  functionating  renal  tissue  to  excrete  urine  of  the 
required  amount  and  character.  When  there  is  a  question  of  doubt  before 
the  operation  is  performed,  whether  nephrectomy  or  nephrotomy  should  be 
done,  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  the  patient's  permission  to  do  whichever  is  con- 
sidered better  after  cutting  do\vn  upon  and  examining  the  organ.  Sometimes 
we  operate  to  do  a  nephrotomy  and  find  that  the  kidney  is  so  damaged  that  it 
should  be  removed,  and  that  the  patient's  condition  is  such  that  a  nephrectomy 
could  easily  be  borne ;  but  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  removing  the  organ  after 
having  told  the  patient  that  the  operation  was  to  be  a  nei)hrotomy.  It  is  bet- 
ter, then,  having  obtained  the  patient's  consent  to  do  what  seems  to  us  to  l)e 
advisable,  to  remove  the  kidney  if,  upon  examining  it,  we  find  that  it  is  simply 
a  pus  sac.  In  such  a  case,  if  a  nephrotomy  were  performed  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  wound  to  heal  afterwards,  and  a  urinarv'  or  suppura- 
tive sinus  from  the  kidney  would  remain  that  would  injure  the  patient's  health 
and  reduce  the  resistance  to  such  a  degree  that  a  secondary  nephrectomy  would 
not  be  so  well  borne. 

After  the  kidney  has  been  delivered,  it  should  be  examined  by  holding  it  in 
one  hand  and  palpating  it  carefully  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  over  its  entire 
surface.  The  ureter  should  then  be  palpated  and  the  forefinger  pushed  up 
along  the  ureter,  invaginating  into  the  hilum  with  the  object  of  palpating  the 
calices. 

In  some  cases,  it  is  advisable  to  perform  pyelotomy,  that  is,  to  make  a  small 
incision  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pelvis  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  ureter, 
in  order  that  the  calices  may  be  palpated  and  a  stone,  however  small,  detected. 
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Very  little  hemorrhage  attends  8nch  an  oi^ration,  and  a  small  stone,  if  present, 
can  easily  be  withdrawn  by  forceps. 

Needling  the  kidney  is  of  no  value  and  has  never  given  me  any  results.  This 
is  especially  unsatisfactory  in  cases  of  pyonephrosis  with  retention  of  pus. 
Sometimes  areas  of  induration  are  felt  in  a  kidney  that  closely  resemble 
stone,  but  which  prove  on  opening  the  kidney  to  be  only  dense  nodules  of 
tissue. 

Aspiration  is  of  value  in  pyoncphrotic  and  hydronephrotic  kidneys,  espe 
cially  if  the  ilco-costal  space  is  small,  as,  after  having  emptied  the  sac,  it  is 
easier  to  deliver  the  kidney  and  the  organ  can  also  be  more  thoroughly  pal- 
pated. It  is  also  of  value  in  case  a  nephrectomy  is  contemplated,  as  it  is  much 
easier  to  ligate  the  pedicle  after  withdrawing  the  retained  pus  and  urine  from 
the  kidnev. 

If  aspiration  is  performed  in  these  cases,  it  is  well  to  connect  the  end  of 
the  cannula  with  a  soft-rubber  tube  and  allow  the  pus  to  escape  into  a  vessel  out- 
side of  the  operative  field.  The  cavity  can  then  be  w^ashed  out  with  an  anti- 
septic solution  after  its  contents  have  been  withdrawn. 

This  method  of  visual  examination  and  palpation  of  the  kidney  after  its 
delivery,  together  with  the  urinary  analysis  already  made,  will  give  us  a  fair 
idea  of  whether  the  kidnov  is  tolerablv  healthy  or  extremelv  diseased. 

Aspiration  of  the  kidney  does  not  interfere  with  any  operation  that  we  mav 
be  called  upon  to  p(»rf(>rm  later. 

Nephrotomy,  incising  the  kidney  through  the  parenchyma  into  its  pelvis  is, 
of  course,  the  ()])oratir)ii  par  c.rccUoucc  for  the  removal  of  stone  or  for  insj)ect- 
ing  the  interior  of  the  ki(hiov,  and  I  have  operated  thirty-<me  eases  by  this 
method.  The  hemorrhage  is  often  quite  ])r()fuse,  thus  ])reventing  the  operator 
from  inspecting,  as  clearly  as  he  would  like,  the  pelvis  and  calices,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  vessels  of  the  pedicle  are  compressed  by  an  assistant 
with  his  fingers,  by  padded  (*lam])s  or  by  a  rubber  band. 

After  a  nephrotomy  in  clean  cases,  1  have  closed  the  kidney  and  the  abdomi- 
nal wall  as  well,  without  drainage,  and  the  nn-overy  has  been  satisfactory.  It 
may  be  w(»ll  to  sav,  however,  that  recoverv  from  o])eration  is  not  always  assured 
even  in  an  asej)tic  case,  and  1  well  renu»mber  on(»  cast^  which  I  considered  very 
promising  in  which  the  patient  died  very  quickly.  It  was  that  of  a  young  man, 
tall  and  athletic,  on  whom  1  operated  some  years  ago  and  closed  the  external 
wound  after  removing  the  stone  and  suturing  the  kidney,  but  the  patient  died 
of  uremia  and  se])sis  in  two  days,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  wound  was 
fully  opened  and  drained  on  the  following  morning  as  soon  as  serious  symptoms 
appeared. 

In  a  clean  case  of  nephrotomy,  the  kidney  should  be  closed  and  a  wick  or 
cigarette  drain  should  always  W  left  in  the  wound  from  the  convexity  of  tbe 
kidney  and  allowed  to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  can  be  removeil  if 
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there  is  no  urinary  leakage;  but  in  case  the  urine  is  leaking  away,  the  drain 
should  remain  in  for  a  longer  period. 

In  cases  which  are  apparently  clean,  but  in  whose  urine  pus  has  been  found 
by  the  microscope,  the  kidney  should  be  drained  by  a  tube  in  its  pelvis  after 
nephrotomy. 

When  a  stone  is  removed  from  a  movable  kidney,  as  occasionally  happens, 
the  kidney  should  be  fixed  to  the  abdominal  wall  after  nephrotomy  has  been  per- 
formed. 

In  cases  of  pyelitis,  pyelo-nephritis  or  pyonephrosis,  there  may  be  a  purulent 
discharge  from  the  kidney  through  a  sinus  in  the  loin  for  several  weeks,  or  per- 
haps several  months,  unless  further  operation  is  resorted  to.  In  favorable  cases, 
three  weeks  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  average  time  for  a  sinus  to  close,  whether 
it  be  urinary,  purulent  or  both.  Sometimes  a  sinus  will  close  and  the  patient 
will  have  an  elevation  of  temperature,  showing  that  pus  has  accumulated  outside 
of  the  kidney,  in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  reopen  the  wound.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  to  put  a  drainage  tube  down  to  the  organ,  and  not  to  insert 
it  between  the  skin  and  the  muscular  walls.  In  one  case,  a  perinephritic  abscess 
develoj)ed,  the  pus  burrowing  along  the  ureter  and  forming  a  tumor  in  the  groin, 
while  in  another  it  burrowed  down  below  Poupart's  ligament  and  had  to  be 
opened  in  the  thigh. 

A  nephrotomy  does  not  always  reveal  the  stone.  In  one  case,  after  opening 
the  kidney,  carefully  examining  the  pelvis  and  exploring  it  with  a  probe,  I 
drained  the  organ  and  treated  it  as  usual ;  but  as  the  patient  continued  to  run  a 
septic  temperature  and  was  losing  ground,  I  performed  nephrectomy  and  dis- 
covered a  calculus  hidden  behind  a  dense  barrier  of  thick  fibrous  tissue,  in  a 
space  connecting  both  with  the  renal  pelvis  and  the  perirenal  space  by  sinuses. 
The  pelvis  had  been  palpated  and  prol)ed,  without  success,  l)efore  its  removal, 
but  afterwards  by  bending  the  probe  in  a  certain  direction  it  could  be  passed 
into  the  pocket  where  the  calculus  was  concealed  and  from  there  into  the  renal 
pelvis.  Fig.  308  shows  the  stone  lying  in  a  j>ouch  surrounded  by  a  dense  mass 
of  fibrous  tissue  held  to  one  side  by  a  hook. 

Nephrostomy,  that  is,  a  nephrotomy  plus  the  fastening  of  the  ^alls  of  the 
incised  kidney  to  those  of  the  abdominal  incision  is  sometimes  more  satisfac- 
tory, as  the  organ  can  be  better  drained  and  the  dressing  of  the  renal  pelvis 
is  easier  than  when  the  organ  slips  up  under  the  ribs  as  it  usually  does  after, 
nephrotomy.  In  ten  per  cent  of  the  cases  operated  on,  I  employed  this  method. 
While  drainage  is  better  during  the  after  treatment  by  this  means,  the  kidney 
remains  lower  down  than  normal  after  the  operation  and  later  on  the  ureteral 
drainage  into  the  bladder  may  not  be  so  good  as  if  the  organ  had  been  drained 
from  its  normal  position. 

Nephrectomy  or  removal  of  the  kidney,  can  be  performed  in  cases  of  pyelo- 
nephritis with  numerous  abscesses,  or  in  cases  of  pyonephrosis  in  which  the 
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organ  is  uierplv   n  pna  sae  ooiHinDing  stones,  or  when  it  ia  biit  r 

sclerosed    lissiie.     1    pcrfordietl   nt^phrectrmiy    in   twtuty-oue    p<'r    ct-iit    of  ttic  ' 

cases. 

Sccondan/  nephrectomy  is  the  same  lis  primary  uephreetomy  unless  iht-re 
are  very  dense  adhesions  present,  which  is  often  the  case  if  the  operation  is 
delayed  too  long  after  tlie  nephrotomy.  A  source  of  danger  in  pns  cases  i^ 
the  tearing  of  the  peritoneum  and  infection  of  its  cavity.  I  have  iinfortiinaiely 
torn  through  the  ]>erit(ineiini  on  three  occasions,  in  two  of  which  I  sowed  up 
the  inemhrnnc  again,  and  in  the  othpr  wailed  it  off  with  a  piece  of  gauze.  In 
none  of  the  cases  did  jwritonitis  occnr. 


Subcapsular  nephrectomy  is  a  safi-r  ojieration  in  cases  in  which  both  the 
capsnla  propria  and  the  fatty  capsule  are  thickened  and  adherent  and  the  l«iflirts 
of  the  perirenal  fascia  are  also  thickened ;  for  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  remwe 
these  combined  capsules  from  the  kidney,  whereas  to  separate  them  from 
one  another  often  causes  a  considerable  prolongation  of  the  operalinn.  tind  in- 
duces  shock,  1  know  that  many  patients  who  are  in  a  weakened  condiriou  di> 
from  the  extra  exposure  to  which  they  are  subjected  when  the  usual  Dephroctotnj: 
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is  performed,  whoso  lives  might  have  been  saved  had  a  subcapsular  operation 
been  performed. 

Partial  nephrectomy  is  generally  a  dangerous  operation  and  one  that  I  have 
performed  but  once.  In  this  case,  a  renal  calculus  had  caused  a  pyonephrosis 
with  a  destruction  of  the  kidney;  an  abscess  of 
the  organ  developed^  broke  and  discharged  out- 
side of  tiie  kidney,  causing  a  perinephritic  ab- 
scess. The  stone  escaped  with  the  pus  and  was 
found  lying  outside  of  the  kidney.  In  this  case, 
the  kiflney  was  practically  destroyed  and  I  at- 
tem|)ted  to  remove  it,  but  found  the  adhesions  to 
the  surrounding  tissues  so  dense  anteriorly  and 
along  the  pedicle,  tliat  I  was  afraid  to  remove 
the  entire  organ  lest  I  tear  the  vena  cava,  I  ac- 
cordingly removed  half  of  it.  The  kidney  was 
so  fibrous  that  scarcely  any  blood  was  lost  dur- 


ing the  operation.     Fig.  309  shows  a  stone  tliat 


Fig.  309. — A  RENALCAi.cci.itsTHAT 

Was  DlSCHAIUlED  TRROCaU   T8» 

was  discharged  from  the  kidney  into  the  renal  Wall  or  the  Kidmst,  Givino 

fossa  when  a  kidney  abscess  discharged  throiiffh  "  ^,*     E'^'"=''a»J'n'= 

,    ,  "_  ^  "  BCEBB.     (Author  B  case.) 

its  capsule,  giving  rise  to  a  perinephritic  abscess. 

The  half  of  the  kidney  removed  was  a  mass  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  piece  re- 
maining was  evidently  nonfunctionating,  as  no  permanent  urinary  sinus 
remained  in  the  loin. 

The  local  treatment  of  the  j>atient  after  the  operation  depends  upon  the 
operation  performed  and  the  existing  conditions.  In  a  case  of  nephrectomy 
in  which  a  large  pyoncphrotic  kidney  has  been  rcuiovcd  without  any  infection 
entering  the  renal  fossa,  the  wound  can  be  closed  and  the  patient  needs  no 
further  local  treatment  unless  some  complication  develops.  But  when  a  nephrec- 
tomy immediately  follows  a  nephrotomy,  or  in  the  case  of  a  secondary  nephrec- 
tomy, a  cigarette  drain  should  be  passed  down  to  the  pedicle  of  the  stump,  as 
the  wound  has  probably  been  infected  by  the  leakage  of  pus  during  the  nephrot- 
omy operation. 

Temperature  and  Pulse. — After  operation,  the  temperature  and  pulse  range 
as  follows:  On  the  day  of  operation,  the  temperature  ranges  from  98.6°  to 
100°  F.  and  the  pulse  from  00  to  140;  the  temperature  ranges  from  98.6°  to 
99°  F.  in  a  mild  case,  and  100°  F.  or  more  in  one  with  more  severe  symptoms. 

On  the  first  day  after  the  operation,  the  temperature  in  mild  cases  ranges 
from  98.2°  to  100°  F. ;  in  others  from  100°  to  102°  F.  The  pulse  in  mild 
cases  ranges  from  90  to  106;  in  others  from  100  to  1.10. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  operation,  the  temperature  in  mild  cases  was 
from  9i)°  to  100°  F. ;  in  others  from  100°  to  103°  F.  The  pulse  in  mild  cases 
was  from  85  to  100;  in  others  from  100  to  130. 
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On  the  third  day,  the  temperature  in  mild  cases  was  from  98.6°  to  99.2°  F.; 
in  others  from  103°  to  106°  F.,  usually  fatal.  The  pulse  in  mild  cases  was 
from  80  to  100;  in  others  from  100  to  130  or  even  160,  usually  fatal. 

In  favorahle  cases,  the  temperature  and  pulse  become  normal  in  from  four 
to  six  days ;  first  of  all  in  clean  nephrotomy  cases,  next  in  primary  nephrectomy 
cases  in  which  the  kidney  is  delivered  without  being  opened.  Cases  of  extensive 
pyelo-nephritis  aud  pyonephrosis  are  apt  to  run  a  long  febrile  ^course  after  ne- 
phrotomy and  sometiuies  do  not  reach  normal  for  several  weeks.  The  course 
after  secondary  nephrectomy  is  indefinite,  frequently  requiring  two  weeks  or 
more  for  the  reostablishment  of  normal  pulse  and  temperature. 

A  temperature  of  104°  F.  and  a  pulse  of  130  on  the  second  or  third  day 
after  an  operation,  whether  it  be  nephrotomy  or  nephrectomy,  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous symptom.  A  slight  temperature  after  nephrotomy  p>iiits  to  a  slow- 
absorption  of  pus  while  the  walls  of  the  opening  down  to  the  kidney  are  closing 
together  to  form  a  sinus.  In  case  the  temperature  continues  to  go  up  slowly  to- 
gether with  sweating,  and  perhaps  chills,  we  must  think  of  a  general  sepsis.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  goes  up  suddenly  and  the  drainage  is  found 
to  be  insufficient,  it  would  point  to  a  local  accumulation  of  pus  in  the  region 
of  the  kidney. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  is  as  follows:  In  the  first  instance,  while  the 
drainage  tube  is  in  the  kidney,  the  renal  pelvis  should  be  washed  out  daily  with 
a  1 : 4,000  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  later,  when  the  tulx?  is  in  the  sinus 
leading  down  to  the  kiilney,  this  opening  should  be  irrigated  twice  a  day  with 
1 :  2,000  solution  of  bichlorid.  In  case  of  an  abscess  formation  due  to  reten- 
tion of  pus  in  the  wound,  usually  about  the  kidney,  it  is  opened  by  blunt  dis- 
section, with  the  finger  or  otherwise,  and  afterwards  washed  out  with  per<jxid 
of  hydrogen.  In  case  of  a  general  sepsis,  a  thorough  local  examination  is  made, 
any  pus  j)ockets  found  are  o|x?ned  and  the  whole  of  the  operative  area  is  then 
washed  out  twice  daily  with  peroxid  of  hydrogen.  The  patient  is  treated  in- 
ternally with  small  doses  of  quinin  three  times  a  day,  and  whisky  from  a  half 
to  one  ounce  as  often  as  indicated.  If  the  patient  does  not  improve  in  this  way, 
the  kidney  should  be  removed  by  a  secondary  nephrectomy. 

Urine  after  Operation, — After  a  nephrotomy,  blood  is  voided  in  the  urine 
for  from  one  to  ten  davs.  The  urine  voided  varies  in  amount.  Usnallv  on  the 
first  day  after  thc^  operation  one  pint  is  voided  and  on  the  second  day  after  from 
one  to  one  and  one  half  pints  or  more,  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  water 
taken  and  the  activitv  of  the  kidnevs. 

After  a  nei)hrotoniy,  there  are  always  changes  in  the  urinary  balance,  that 
is,  the  amount  of  urine  voided  and  the  amount  leaking  away  from  the  renal 
pelvis  through  a  rubber  drainage  tube  into  a  l)ottle  by  the  bedside.  In  order 
to  observe  this  carefully,  a  chart  can  be  kept,  showing  the  gain  on  one  side  and 
the  loss  on  the  other. 
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Table  Showing  Changes  in  the  Amount  of  Urine  in  Ounces  Coming  from  the 

Kidneys  Voided  after  Nephrotomy 

First  24  Hours  Second  24  Hours  Third  24  Hours 

Voided    24  28  34 

Drained 18  16  13 

Fourth  24  Hours  Fifth  24  Hours  Sixth  24  Hours 

Voided    37  40  44 

Drained 11  9  8 

Seventh  24  Hours 

Voided 47 

Drained 8 


In  case  the  amount  of  drainage  diminishes  to  a  certain  degree  and  then 
stops  and  remains  at  about  that  figure  for  some  time,  the  decrease  will  be  again 
observed  after  inserting  a  ureteral  catheter  a  demeure. 

Sinuses  and  fistulas  have  been  observed,  after  both  nephrectomies  and  ne- 
phrotomies. In  nephrectomy,  a  suppurating  sinus  may  remain  until  the  ligature 
has  become  either  absorbed  or  thro\\Ti  off.  After  nephrolithotomy,  fistulas  are 
said  to  follow  in  six  per  cent  of  cases  lasting  for  varying  periods — weeks,  months 
or  years.     Such  a  percentage  corresponds  in  the  cases  I  have  operated  upon. 

Mortality, — In  fatal  cases  following  nephrotomy,  the  patients  usually  die 
of  asthenia,  sepsis  or  uremia.  After  a  secondary  nephrectomy  is  performed  as 
well  as  in  primary  nephrectomy,  they  may  die  on  the  table  from  hemorrhage; 
or  on  the  same  day  from  shock ;  after  a  few  days  from  anuria ;  or  later  from 
uremia  or  asthenia. 

One  clean  case  already  mentioned,  operated  upon  by  nephrotomy,  in  which 
the  renal  pelvis  was  in  good  condition  and  the  involved  kidney  but  little  dis- 
eased, died  in  sixty  hours  after  the  operation,  of  uremia  and  sepsis.  I  had 
closed  the  wound  in  this  patient  without  drainage,  but  on  the  following  day, 
when  his  temperature  went  up,  I  opened  it  again,  washed  it  out  and  inserted 
drainage,  although  no  pus  was  present.  In  most  of  the  fatal  cases  of  nephrot- 
omy under  my  observation,  there  was  a  pyelo-nephritis  or  pyonephrosis  in  the 
diseased  organ  and  a  nephritis  in  the  other  kidney  as  well.  In  nephrectomy, 
the  deaths  were  usually  due  to  anuria  when  occurring  shortly  after  the  opera- 
tion, to  sepsis  when  the  period  was  somewhat  longer  and  to  uremia  when  the 
deaths  occurred  still  later.  All  my  nephrectomies  were  performed  on  patients 
with  septic  kidneys. 

Results  of  Operations, — My  own  results  have  been  10  per  cent  mortality  in 
nephrotomies  and  30  per  cent  in  nephrectomies;  mortality  in  partial  nephrec- 
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tomy,  none;  in  nephrostomy,  none.     Xearly  all  my  operations  have  been  in 
pus  cases,  aseptic  cases  having  been  exceptionally  rare. 

The  results  vary  greatly  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  septic  com- 
plications in  the  kidney,  thus:  (1)  In  aseptic  cases  the  mortality  aftef  nephrot- 
omy was  less  than  4  per  cent;  (2)  in  septic  the  mortality  after  nephrotomy 
was  20  per  cent,  but  has  been  as  low  as  10  per  cent;  (3)  in  septic  cases  (a) 
primary  nephrectomy  gave  a  mortality  of  33  per  cent,  which  of  late  has  been 
reduced  to  20  per  cent,  (b)  secondary  nephrectomy  gave  23  per  cent  mortality. 

In  a  number  of  cases  of  nephrolithiasis,  a  perinephritic  abscess  is  present 
when  we  first  see  the  patient.  In  these  cases,  there  is  often  a  large  amount  of 
pus,  distorting  the  tissues,  pushing  the  kidney  out  of  place  and  preventing  us 
from  examining  it  thoroughly.  In  all  such  cases,  having  made  an  incision, 
evacuated  the  pus  and  washed  out  the  cavity,  the  surgeon  should  insert  a  finger 
and  explore  the  cavity. 

Sometimes  the  kidney  can  easily  be  brought  to  view,  the  opening  explored 
with  the  finger,  or  a  nephrotomy  performed  at  the  time,  thus  allowing  better 
drainage.  If,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  examine  the  kidney  intelligently  at  this 
time,  the  drainage  should  simply  be  extrarenal,  the  drainage  tube  being  inserted 
in  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  abscess  cavity.  Then,  after  a  few  days, 
nephrotomy  can  be  performed. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  occasionally  used  to  do  a  nephrotomy  in  such  eases  at 
the  time  of  evacuating  the  abscess. 

Cases  of  calculous  kidney  giving  rise  to  perinephritic  abscess  are  usually 
those  in  which  the  sup])uration  has  destroyed  the  parenchyma  as  far  as  the 
capsula  propria,  which  it  has  stretched  and  thinned  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
bursts  easily.  The  pus  esea})es  into  the  perinephritic  tissue,  whereas  the  stone 
remains  in  the  kidney.  In  one  case,  a  sharp-j)ointed  calculus  was  found  pro- 
truding three  quarters  of  an  inch  beyond  the  surface  of  the  kidney.  A  nephrot- 
omy was  performed,  the  stone  was  pulled  out  of  the  kidney  through  the  incision 
and  the  remainder  of  the  kidney  explored  (Fig.  200).  In  another  case,  that 
has  already  been  mentioned  under  Partial  Nephrectomy,  the  stone  had  been 
discharged  with  the  pus  in  the  abscess  cavity  and  lay  outside  of  the  kidney 
(Fig.  309). 

Calculous  Anuria. — When  anuria  accompanied  by  pain  suddenly  develops 
in  a  case  of  nephrolithiasis  due  to  ureteral  obstruction  by  a  calculus,  an  anti- 
spasmodic should  be  given,  as  morphin  and  atropin  hypodermically,  and  a  mix- 
ture containing  15  grains  of  acetate  of  potash  and  15  minus  spts.  etheris 
nitrosi,  every  two  hours,  to  see  if  the  ureter  can  be  flushed  and  the  obstruction 
removed.  While  this  process  of  flushing  is  under  way,  it  is  well  to  cystoscope 
the  patient  and  to  attem])t  to  catheterize  the  ureters  in  order  to  locate  the 
obstruction.  Sometimes  the  ureteral  catheter  will  prove  valuable  by  encoim- 
tering  a  calculus  and  pushing  it  back  into  the  pelvis  or  by  controlling  a  ure- 
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teral  spasm.  Where  this  procedure  fails,  however,  and  we  have  satisfied  our- 
selves concerning  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  and  ureters,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  wait  until  uremic  phenomena  develop,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  be- 
fore operating,  as  we  know  that  uremia  will  set  in  unless  the  obstruction  is 
removed  and  that  the  operation  is  usually  very  effective.  The  method  of  choice 
is  nephrotomy,  which  is  readily  performed  and  promptly  beneficial  through 
bleeding  and  removing  renal  and  ureteral  tension.  The  stone  or  stones  may  be 
removed,  if  met  with,  by  the  finger  introduced  into  the  renal  pelvis  or  the 
upper  ureter.  A  prolonged  search,  however,  is  not  advisable,  for  the  reason 
that  anesthesia  is  always  dangerous  in  these  patients  whose  kidneys  have  al- 
ready ceased  to  functionate.  It  is  sufficient,  therefore,  to  pass  the  catheter 
down  the  ureter  in  the  hope  of  freeing  the  obstruction  from  above.  The  pres- 
sure having  been  removed  by  the  nephrotomy,  the  ureteral  spasm  ceases  and 
the  stone  may  pass  down  into  the  bladder,  and  if  not,  an  operation  for  its  re- 
moval can  be  performed  later.  These  kidneys  are  usually  very  much  distended 
and  the  gush  of  blood  and  urine  after  the  incision  is  very  abundant.  I  have 
operated  in  such  a  case  five  days  after  anuria  had  set  in  and  when  there  was  no 
pain  and  almost  no  symptom  of  uremia.  The  other  kidney  is  usually  in- 
capacitated. 

The  unilateral  location  of  the  colics,  tenderness  on  pressure,  increase  in  size 
of  the  kidney  and  ureteral  catheterization  will  serve  to  indicate  the  side  to  be 
operated  on.  Where  obstruction  lias  been  found  on  both  sides,  a  double  nephrot- 
omy may  be  performed,  or,  in  case  this  is  forbidden  by  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient,  the  incision  is  best  made  in  the  side  which  has  been  last  affected. 

There  are  probably  many  people  who  consider  themselves  healthy  and  yet 
have  but  one  functionating  kidney,  the  other  having  l)een  destroyed  through  a 
blocking  of  the  ureter  by  calculus  or  a  tuberculous  infiltration  years  before;  or 
through  a  suppurative  process  that  has  destroyed  the  parenchyma.  A  kidney 
can  have  been  the  seat  of  a  small  calculus  that  gave  rise  to  suppuration  and  was 
then  passed  down  the  ureter  and  voided  in  the  urine ;  after  which  the  suppura- 
tive process  can  have  continued  until  the  kidney  has  been  destroyed,  or  the  stcme 
may  have  remained  in  the  kidney  and  the  organ  been  destroyed  through  sup- 
puration. The  former  explanation  seems  improbable  and  yet  I  believe  it  can 
occur  and  will  quote  a  case  to  strengthen  my  belief.  The  latter  I  know  can 
occur. 

Illustrative  Case. — The  patient,  a  contractor,  forty-eight  years  of  age, 
had  not  passed  urine  for  five  days,  and  a  catheter  passed  into  his  bladder 
twice  daily  had  failed  to  find  any  fluid  there.  Five  years  prior  to  this  time,  he 
had  suffered  from  very  severe  pain  in  the  right  side,  lasting  for  some  time  and 
accompanied  by  fever ;  he  then  passed  two  calculi,  after  which  he  felt  perfectly 
well  and  had  considered  himself  so  up  to  his  present  illness.  When  the  pa- 
tient came  under  observation,  there  were  no  uremic  symptoms  except  slight 
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drowsiness;  he  had  a  slight  cough  and  a  few  sonorous  rales.  Pain  had  been 
present  during  the  first  two  days  of  the  attack,  but  had  disappeared.  Cystoscopy 
was  performed  and  no  urine  was  found  in  the  bladder.  No  urine  escaped  on 
introduction  of  a  catheter  into  the  pelvis  of  the  right  kidney;  the  left  ureter 
was  obstructed  just  above  the  bladder  wall. 

Treatment. — Left  nephrotomy  with  drainage.  Two  days  later  the  patient 
began  to  pass  urine  by  the  urethra.  The  ureters  were  again  catheterized,  and  the 
right  side  was  still  found  to  be  free,  but  no  urine  came  away.  The  left  side  was 
now  unobstructed,  the  stone  having  been  passed  out,  and  the  kidney  was  drain- 
ing again  through  the  ureter  into  the  bladder. 


CHAPTER    XXIX 


TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  KIDNEY 


Historical  Data. — References  to  strumous  and  scrofulous  kidney  occur  in 
early  medical  literature,  and  Malpighi  is  known  to  have  devoted  considerable 
time  to  the  study  of  the  suppurative  processes  caused  by  this  condition.  The 
actual  history  of  renal  tuberculosis,  however,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  ad- 
vancing knowledge  of  tuberculosis  in  general,  and  is  therefore  relatively  brief. 
Klebs,  in  1887,  was  the  first  to  find  bacteria  constantly  present  in  tuberculous 
tissue,  which  produced  similar  lesions  when  inoculated  into  animals.  Five 
years  later,  the  specific  microiirganism,  the  tubercle  bacillus,  was  discovered  by 
Koch.  This  discovery  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  demonstration 
of  the  bacillus  in  the  urine  by  Cohnheim. 

The  work  of  Koch  and  Cohnheim,  together  with  other  advances  in  surgical 
pathology,  have  enabled  us  to  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  renal  tuber- 
culosis, not  only  from  clinical  observation  backed  by  postmortem  findings,  but 
also  through  the  experience  gained  by  operating  at  various  stages  of  the  disease. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  genito-urinary  organs  is  always  secondary  to  the  dis- 
ease elsewhere,  as  in  the  glands,  bones  or  lungs.  A  primary  focus  of  tuber- 
culosis is  said  to  occur  occasionally  in  the  kidney:  that  is,  before  any  other 
organ  or  tissue  is  invaded.  Such  cases  are,  however,  so  open  to  question  that  it 
is  better  for  us  to  consider  tuberculosis  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  as  a  sec- 
ondary manifestation  to  a  conditicm  elsewhere  in  the  body.  Therefore,  when 
I  use  the  expression  "  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney,"  I  mean  that  the 
disease  is  present  in  one  kidney  and  not  as^yet  in  the  other.  It  occurs  pri- 
marily in  one  kidney  in  about  fifty  per  cent  of  cases.  If,  however,  we  use  the 
word  "  primarily  "  in  the  kidney,  we  will  mean  before  it  occurs  elsewhere  in 
the  bodv. 

Tuberculosis  occurs  in  the  kidney  more  frequently  than  in  any  other  organ 
of  the  genito-urinary  tract;  in  fact,  about  as  often  as  in  all  the  other  organs 
put  together.  According  to  Walker,  in  a  series  of  279  cases,  the  part  of  the 
genito-urinary  tract  invaded  first  was  the  kidney  in  184  cases,  the  epididymis 
in  80,  the  prostate  in  3,  the  Fallopian  tube  in  3,  the  seminal  vesicles  in  2  and 
the  uterus  in  1  case. 

It  would  appear  from  these  observations  that  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder 
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is  never  a  primary  disease  of  the  genito-iirinary  tract,  but  that  it  is  usually 
secondary  to  that  of  the  kidney  or  epididymis ;  in  the  first  instance  descending 
along  the  ureter,  and  in  the  second  invading  the  bladder  through  the  prostate. 
Halle  and  Motz,  in  one  hundred  of  their  own  cases,  foimd  several  in  which 
tuberculosis  was  present  in  the  renal  pelvis  and  ureter  together  with  an  involve- 
ment of  the  kidney  on  that  side  and  not  of  the  bladder. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  is  of  two  forms :  The  acute  or  miliary,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  general  constitutional  disease,  and  the  chronic  form,  in  which 
there  is  a  cheesy  and  suppurative  degeneration  of  the  organ,  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  surgically. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  ureter  is  always  secondary  to  that  of  the  kidney  and  not 
to  that  of  the  bladder. 

The  most  common  age  at  which  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  occurs  is  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty.  In  autopsies  performed  at  the  Pathological  Institute  at 
Prague  on  adult  consumptives,  5.6  per  cent  were  found  to  have  renal  tuberculosis. 
Children  are  much  more  frequently  attacked  than  was  formerly  supposed  and 
in  315  cases  of  tuberculosis  15.7  per  cent  had  renal  involvement.  The  miliary 
form  is  more  frequent  in  children  and  the  chronic  or  caseous  form  in  adults 
(Rilliet  and  Barthez).  Eight  per  cent  of  my  cases  were  in  patients  fourteen 
years  of  age  or  younger.  This  is  rather  a  large  percentage  in  a  practice  in 
which  nearly  all  the  patients  were  adults. 

Regarding  the  sex,  authorities  differ  as  to  w^hether  women  or  men  are  more 
frequently  affected.  The  latest  statistics  show  that  it  is  more  common  in 
women.  It  is  more  frequent  on  the  right  side.  In  cases  that  I  have  studied, 
54  per  cent  occurred  on  the  right  side,  28  per  cent  on  the  left  and  18  per  cent 
on  both  sides. 

Etiology. — The  predisposing  causes  of  tuberculosis  are,  first:  A  weakened 
condition  of  the  system,  which  diminishes  the  resistance;  and  second,  a  con- 
dition of  the  kidney  favoring  infection,  sucli  as  a  congestion  from  traumatism 
or  other  causes,  irritating  products  in  the  urine,  renal  stasis,  inflammation  of 
the  kidney,  renal  calculus  or  undue  mobility  of  the  organ.  Tuberculosis  in  the 
family  also  renders  the  patient  more  susceptible  to  tuberculosis  in  general  or 
the  kidney  in  particular.  A  tuberculous  family  history  w^as  common  in  ray 
cases. 

The  active  cause  is  the  entrance  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  into  the  organ.  It 
is  said  that  tubercle  bacilli  can  pass  through  a  normal  kidney,  bladder  and 
urethra  without  giving  rise  to  urinary  tuberculosis,  but  that  when  the  germ 
finds  the  proper  conditions,  such  as  have  been  mentioned  under  predisposing 
causes,  it  will  remain  there  and  infect  the  organ. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  can  reach  the  urine  through  the 
hematogenous  and  lymphogenous  route,  or  that  it  can  pass  upw^ard  from  the 
bladder.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  bacilli  reach  the 
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kidney  through  the  general  circulation,  and  but  rarely  by  the  way  of  the  ureter 
or  the  lymphatic  channels.  The  ascending  theory  of  infection  does  not  appeal 
to  me,  as  it  is  highly  improbable  that  bacilli  often  work  their  way  upward 
against  the  descending  current  of  urine,  and  I  believe  that  such  infection  can 
take  place  only  when  certain  rare  conditions  are  present. 

In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  primary  tuberculosis,  some  observers  state 
that  primary  tuberculosis  frequently  occurs  in  one  kidney;  others  claim  that 
tuberculosis  is  never  primary  in  the  kidney,  but  always  secondary  to  that  in 
some  other  part  of  the  body.  *  Such  statements  are  difficult  to  understand.  It 
is  safer  to  say  that  tuberculosis  never  occurs  in  one  kidney  primarily,  that  is, 
before  it  does  in  any  other  organ  or  tissue.  This  is  corroborated  by  many, 
who  say  that  there  are  only  five  cases  of  primary  unilateral  tuberculosis  of  the 
kidney  on  record  in  which  the  autopsy  showed  no  other  tubercular  lesion  in 
the  body,  and  these  are  questionable. 

It,  therefore,  seems  to  me  that  in  a  clinical  consideration  of  the  subject  we 
can  sum  up  these  various  statements  by  saying  that  tubercle  bacilli,  from  what- 
ever source,  passing  through  the  renal  circulation,  by  the  blood  or  by  the 
lymphatics,  may  infect  a  congested  kidney  with  tuberculosis ;  that  the  infection 
usually  takes  place  in  one  kidney  before  it  does  in  the  other  and  that  the  other 
kidney  will  probably  not  be  involved  if  the  diseased  one  is  removed  at  a  suffi- 
ciently early  date. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  tuberculosis  occurs  in  one  kidney  in  about 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  we  generally  find  it  confined  to  one  kidney  in 
that  percentage  of  cases  presenting  themselves  for  treatment.  Such  an  opinion 
is  based  principally  on  clinical  findings  and  many  surgeons  claim  a  higher  per- 
centage of  unilateral  tuberculosis;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  cannot 
always  tell  whether  the  second  kidney  is  clinically  involved  or  not,  as,  during 
the  stage  of  invasion  and  development,  tubercle  bacilli  are  extremely  hard  to 
find  in  the  urine,  which  contains  but  few  pathological  products  of  the  disease. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  postmortem  examination  in  renal  tuberculosis  shows  a 
smaller  percentage  of  unilateral  disease,  but  here  we  must  consider  the  fact 
that  in  such  cases  the  disease  is  much  more  advanced  than  when  the  surgeon 
makes  his  clinical  examination. 

Secondary  suppurative  processes  in  tuberculous  kidney  are  due  to  infection 
with  pyogenic  germs,  usually  the  Staphylococcus  aureus,  the  colon  bacillus  or 
the  streptococcus.  The  colon  bacillus  may  enter  the  kidney  through  the  circu- 
lation, or  it  may  ascend  from  the  bladder  or  may  migrate  to  the  kidney  from 
the  colon ;  whereas  the  other  two  enter  either  through  the  circulation  or  accom- 
pany a  mixed  infection  from  below  upward. 

Pathology. — The  two  types  of  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  are  the  miliary 
and  the  caseating.  The  miliary  form  occurs  particularly  in  a  general  tuber- 
culosis and  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  miliary  tubercles  scattered 


thpougliout  the  tissue  of  the  organ,  often  near  the  snrface  beneath  the  papsiile, 
BO  that  they  nnay  be  seen  on  inspection  before  the  kidney  is  cut  open.  On  sec- 
tion, they  are  often  found  present  in  the  cortex  of  the  kidney  ia  the  shape  of 

small  whitish  or  yellow  a]jota. 


Fio.  310. — Clcbtbrb  or  Turbrclbs 
nilury  type,  ypt  the  author  has 
the  capeule  which  tmve  cavities  i 


t  KiDNBT.      They  appear  lo 
f  kidneys  with  sucJi  leaiotia 
r  three  Quarters  of  an  inch 


Fia.  311. — Tub  Saub  Kidhev  kk.  in  Fig.  310.  Shown  in  Bsction.  Note  the  smLDsemcnt  iif  Ih*  tnlx*' 
culous  depoaita.  This  ia  the  bceinning  of  an  acute  tuberruluaia.  The  lyjie  is  milivy,  but  ikf 
teoult  may  be  ereat  deatniction  and  extensive  cavity  fonnntioii.     (From  Van  BerKmui.) 

The  easeating  form  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  grayish  or  yellfjwifib 
cheesy  nodules  scattered  throughout  the  substance  of  the  kidney  which  ia  i 
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enlarged  and  sliglitly  nodulated.  These  nodules  are  filled  with  necrosed  tiasiie 
detritus  a,nd  are  surrounded  by  interstitial  fibrous  tissue.  The  outcome  of 
the  process  of  a  pure  infection  with  the  tubercle  haeillus  is  in  cicatriBation  an<l 
coutraction  of  the  scar  tissue,  sometimes  even  leading  to  an  occlusion  of  the 
ureter,  the  disappearance  of  the  pelvis  and  destruction  of  the  kidney  paren- 
chyma. Figs.  310  and  311  show  clusters  of  tubercles  resembling  the  miliary 
type.  I  liave  frequently  removed  kidneys,  that  I  have  in  my  collection,  with 
superficial  appearance  normal  in  one  pole,  whereas  in  the  other  pole  there 
were  cavities  an  inch  in  diameter. 

When  a  secondary  infection  occurs,  due  to  the  entrance  of  pus-producing 
germs,  the  caseating  nodules  enlarfre,  suppurate  and  discharge  into  the  renal 
pelvis  (Fig.  312),  or  occa- 
sionally under  the  fibrous 
capsule,  in  which  latter  ease 
they  may  break  through  it 
and  give  rise  to  a  perine- 
pliritic  abscess  (Fig.  28B). 
The  renal  pelvis  is  sometimes 
involved  simultaneously  with 
the  kidney,  hut  generally 
later,  after  infection  has 
taken  place  and  the  tubercu- 
lar cavities  have  broken  into 
the  pelvis;  in  that  case  the 
urine  will  contain  tubercle 
bacilli  and  portions  of  ne- 
crotic tissue.  A  tubercular 
cavity  containing  softened 
matter  and  pus,  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  tubercular 
cyst,  may  break  both  into  the 
renal  pelvis  and  through  the 
renal  capsule,  giving  rise  to 
a  renal  fistula  and  pcrine- 
phritic  abscess,  I  have  seen 
such  a  condition  in  a  num- 
ber of  eases  and  ha^'e  been 
able  to  pass  my  finger  from  without  the  kidney  into  the  pelvis.  When  the  renal 
tissue  has  been  more  extensively  destroyed,  the  cavernous  areas  boconie  more 
marked  and  are  separated  by  walls  of  fibrous  tissue.     (See  Fig.  314.) 

The  various  forms  of  disease  that  we  sec,  after  a  secondary  infection  by 
pua-producing  bacteria  has  taken  place,  are  abscess  of  the  kidney,  pyelo-nephri- 


(Author' 


tis  aud  pynnppliroaia.  Abseess  of  tbe  kidney  sliows  itself  as  a  ciroiimeiTiU-! 
coUectioii  of  [iiis  and  tiiberciilar  detritus  in  the  renal  parencli^'iiia,  usunlly  lUo 
cortieal  jwrtion,  whicli  may  or  may  not  break  into  the  renal  pelvis.  Pyolone- 
phritis  is  a  coTirlitioTi  fwt^iirring  when  the  nodules,  after  infection,  pnften,  li<jncfT 


and  discharge  into  the  pelvis,  leaving  a  tract  leading  to  a  pua  cavity,  Prel* 
nephrosis  or  pyonephrosis  is  a  pbaae  of  pyelo-nephritis  in  whida  many  nbspcssfs 
have  diat'liarged  into  the  pelvis,  and  tbe  kidney  parenchyma  consists  of  s  nmn- 
ber  of  piiB  cavities,  discharging  into  tbe  pelvis,  separated  from  one  nnotber  by 
fibrous  walla.  A  tLickene<l  or  strietured  ureter  may  also  give  rise  to  uriiuTy 
and  pus  retention,  with  a  dilated  pelvis  and  destruelion  of  the  parencliyioa  ky 
pressure  and  suppuration,  constituting  another  form  of  pyonepbroftia.  Figs. 
313  and  311  are  two  kidneys  from  tbe  same  patient.  Fig.  313  is  a  pjwlo- 
nephritic  kidney  and  Fig.  314  is  a  pyoneplirotic  kidney. 

A  ureter  may  be  occluded  by  a  tuberculous  thickening  of  its  walls,  in  wliieh 
case  there  is  usually  a  dilatation  behind  it;  or,  if  tbe  process  is  more  complFtii; 
it  may  be  converted  into  a  fibrous  cord.     If  such  a  change  takea  place,  theoMi- 
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ri'spriniling  lnlKTCnioiifl  kifiin'y  may  ilcvplop,  In  eonscqiienpe  of  iirr-lcrnl  ni-clii- 
niuii,  a  pyonephrosis  dopcnUiiig  in  s'ixe  uiwn  wlielher  lli(>  f)ecliiBi<m  has  tukcu 
plaeo  rapiiily  or  slowly,  ii'ig,  315  is  n  Bpeciinen  reuiDV<-d  at  autopsy  from  an 
inoperable  case  of  urinary  tuhL'reulosis  on  uiy  service  at  the  C'oliiinbna  Ilospitul. 
The  tuberculous  prooeas  had  entirely  occluded  the  right  ureter,  giving  ri3e  tn ' 
an  atrophic  kidney,  whereas,  on  the  left  side,  it  but  partially  occludiMl  the  ure- 
ter, causing  pyonephrosis  and  renal  enlargement. 

The  appearance  of  tho  two  kidneys  in  this  form  of  tuberculosis  may  differ 
greatly  macroacopieally,  as  in  the  same  case  we  may  have  the  following  condi- 
tions: One  kidney  healthy,  ihe  other  larger  or  smaller  tlian  normal,  in  any  stage 
of  involvement  or  degeneration.     If  both  kidneys  arc  involved,  one  may  he  In- 
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fecfed  with  the  tubercle  bacillus  alone  and  the  other  by  both  tubercle  bacilli 
and  the  genus  of  suppuration   (mixed  infection) ;  in  other  words,  one  side 
may  be  undergoing  a  nonsuppurative,  caseous  degeneration  and  the  other  kid-   , 
ney  both  a  caseatiug  and  suppurative  process.  I 
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Oue  kidney  may  be  in  a  state  of  pyelo-nephritis  and  the  other  in  a  stJite  i>f 
pyonophroBia.  Usually,  if  both  sides  are  involved  with  a  mixed  infection,  it  u 
a  pyelo-nephritis.  In  case  of  a  pyonephrosis  on  one  side  and  a  pyelo-nophrJtia 
on  the  other  side,  the  pyrmephrosis  is  iianally  a  slower  prooeas,  less  acute,  with 


Fio.  316.— A  Cabe  o?  Ubinart  Tobercoujsib  Tnvolvino  Both  Ubeteks  and  Both  Kidxkts-  0« 
the  right  aide  the  ureter  became  rapidfy  iniperforate,  due  to  a  strictiitP'  npAT  the  kidney  and  V'  > 
tuberculaua  thiokeniriK  near  the  bludder,  with  a  consequent  ntroph?  □(  the  correspoDdiDC  tiifllTl 
tsiie  3^  inrhea.  On  the  left  aide,  the  umtuoion  of  the  ureter  voa  slow  and  inoomj^ete,  iiiwlllm  h 
B  luge,  thickened  kidney  with  pyonephniais ;  swe  7  inches.      (Author's  cane,) 

Tireteral  thickening;  the  kidney  itself  is  larger  than  the  pyelo-nephritic  kidnrv 
on  the  other  side,  which  is  more  acutely  inflamed.  In  the  case  of  pyonephn>8i> 
of  both  sides,  one  organ  is  usually  larger  than  the  other  and  this  is  the  kidtw? 
whose  ureter  is  not  so  much  thiokened  by  the  tuberculous  process,  (See  fig. 
315.) 

A  tuberculous  kidney  may  he  in  any  condition  from  being  the  aewt  nf  ■ 
single  small  nodule  to  such  extensive  degeneration  (hat  the  functionating  tissnc 
of  the  organ  is  entirely  destroyed,  only  a  fibrous  tissue  masH  or  a  shell  rcmsiii- 
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ing  (Fig.  316).  Both  kidneys  may  be  in  the  firat-named  condition  without 
giving  rise  to  clinical  aymptonia ;  whereas  such  a  grave  change  as  the  one  re- 
ferred to  in  the  second  instance,  occurring  in  but  one  organ,  would  be  incom- 
patible with  life,  unless  the  other  kidney  was  perfectly  healthy. 

These  changes  in  size,  shape  and  appearance  of  the  kidneys  depend  upnn 
tile  rapidity  or  slowness  of  the  process,  the  amount  of  thickening  or  stricture 
formation  in  the  ureters,  the  presence  of  areas  of  cheesy  degeneration  or  of 
abscesses,  the  amount  of  kidney  tissue  that  has  been  destroyed,  the  pre-sencc  of 
single  or  mixed  infection  and  the  variety  of  mixed  infection. 

Various  lesions  may  l)e  found  associated  with  those  of  renal  tuberculosis, 
as  calculi  or  neoplasms;  the  perinephritic  tissue  may  be  the  seat  of  sclerotic, 
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suppurative  or  liponiatous  changes,  and  the  lymph  nodes  of  the  hiluni  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  tuberculous  process.  The  bladder  may  be  the  seat  of  tubercu- 
losis before  or  after  the  invasion  of  the  kidney.  The  male  genital  apparatus 
may  be  infected  at  the  same  time ;  but  tuberculosis  of  the  generative  organs  is 
much  less  common  in  women  and  usually  located  in  the  tubes  when  it  does 
occur,  which  ts  only  about  one  sixth  as  often  as  in  the  male. 

Sjrmptoms. — Acute  cases  of  renal  tulierculosis  arc  of  the  miliary  type  and 
occur  in  persons  suffering  from  liie  genera!  form  of  Ihe  disease,  and  this  is  a 
condition  which  concerns  the  physician  rather  than  the  surgeon.     The  form 
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of  renal  tuberculosis  that  the  surgeon  is  usually  called  upon  to  treat  is  the 
chronic  or  caseating  variety.  It  begins  insidiously  in  the  majority  of  cases  and 
it  is  said  by  some  that  it  may  not  show  itself  by  any  clinical  manifestations 
for  years,  or  perhaps  never  during  the  lifetime  of  the  patient ;  while  others  say 
that  an  ordinary  case  will  only  live  three  years  after  its  first  evidence.  I  think 
it  safe  to  say  that  renal  tuberculosis  will  show  symptoms  in  less  than  a  year 
in  nearly  every  case.  The  symptoms  may  be  so  slight,  however,  as  not  to  be 
recognized,  as,  for  instance,  in  cases  where  one  or  two  caseating  nodules  occur 
in  one  kidney  in  a  patient  whose  resistance  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  dis- 
ease ;  in  this  case  the  nodules  will  become  encapsulated  and  the  process  arrested. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  in  the  patients  coming  to  me  for  treatment, 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  symptoms,  had  been  from  four  days  to  four  years, 
with  an  average  of  fifteen  weeks. 

The  symptoms  of  tuberculous  kidney  are  subjective,  objective,  general  and 
local.  The  reflex  symptoms  in  this  disease  ma'^  lead  one  away  from  the  affected 
region  to  look  for  the  cause  in  other  directions,  the  same  as  in  nephrolithiasis; 
for  here  we  have  also  the  reno-vesical  reflex  by  which  the  symptoms  are  referred 
to  the  bladder  instead  of  to  the  kidney,  and  also  the  reno-renal  reflex  in  which 
the  symptoms  are  referred  to  the  healthy  or  healthier  kidney. 


Subjective  symptoms 


Objective  sym])touis 


G(?neral  symptoms 


Local  symptoms  (found 
on  examination) 


Pain  in  the  loin. 

Pain  in  the  bladder. 

Tenesmus. 

Burning. 

Frequency  of  urination  (pollakiuria).         ^ 

Increased  amount  of  urine  (polyuria). 

Hematuria. 

Pyuria. 

'  F'ever. 

Sweating  and  chills. 

Loss  of  appetite. 
^  r»ss  of  w(»ight  and  strength. 

Tumor. 

Abdominal  tenderness ;  muscular  rigidity. 

Swelling  or  suppuration  of  glands,  genitals,  bones, 

joints  or  elsewhere. 
The  results  of  such  involvements  as  pointed  out  by 

sinuses,  scars  or  deformities. 


SniJEcTivK  Symptoms. — Pain   In  the  Loin. — Tn  many  cases  there  is  no 
local  pain.     When  j)resent,  pain  in  the  loin  is  generally  dull  in  character,  al- 
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though  it  is  severe  when  the  process  is  acute  and  attended  by  much  congestion. 
After  the  first  stages  of  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney,  when  the  organ  has  been 
extensively  destroyed,  the  pain  is  not  so  severe  as  while  the  inflammation  is 
more  acute  and  there  is  consequently  more  tension  in  the  organ.  However, 
d'uring  the  destructive  process,  when  masses  of  necrosed  tissue  are  being  passed 
down  the  ureter,  a  renal  colic  may  take  place,  leaving  the  kidney  free  from 
pain  after  it  has  subsided. 

The  pain  may  be  in  the  kidney  that  is  the  least  involved  if  the  inflammation 
is  more  acute  on  that  side ;  or  it  may  be  in  a  healthy  kidney  if  additional  work 
is  suddenly  throw^n  upon  it.  This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  what  is  known 
as  the  reno-renal  reflex. 

The  following  statistics  are  from  the  records  of  cases  that  I  have  had  under 
observation. 

PAIN  IN  THE  kidney:  Eighty-three  per  cent  had  pain,  seventeen  per  cent 
had  no  pain. 

CHARACTER  OF   PAIN  I 

Pain  in  the  loin — more  or  less  steady 43  i>er  cent. 

Pain  increasing  gradually   4    '^      " 

Pain  and  muscular  rigidity 18    **      " 

Double  pain 4    **      " 

Pain  on  exercise 7    "      " 

Eenal  colic 7    "      " 


Total    83 


a        u 


Pain  in  the  bladder,  that  is,  in  the  perineum  or  suprapubic  region,  may  be 
the  most  marked  and  constant  symptom  associated  with  renal  tuberculosis  and 
nearly  always  occurs  when  the  i)athological  process  exists  in  this  viscus.  Vesi- 
cal tuberculosis  is  very  frequent  and  should  always  lead  us  to  investigate  the 
kidneys,  even  if  there  is  no  pain  or  other  symptoms  in  those  organs.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  cases  above  referred  to  had  vesical  pain. 

Tenesmus  is  a  symptom  in  almost  all  cases  of  reno-vesical  tuberculosis  in 
which  there  is  bladder  pain,  as  is  also  burning  on  urination  and  frequent 
urination. 

Frequency  of  urination  may  occur  for  two  reasons,  first  on  account  of  the 
bladder  irritation  when  the  tuberculous  process  has  invaded  it,  and  secondly 
on  acccount  of  the  greater  amount  of  urine  which  is  secreted  from  the  tubercu- 
lous kidney.  This  frequency  is  noted  during  both  the  day  and  night  and  when 
due  to  vesical  tuberculosis  is  apt  to  prove  very  fatiguing,  the  patient's  sleep  in 
certain  cases  being  very  much  interrupted  by  the  frequent  calls  to  pass  urine. 
When  frequency  occurs  in  connection  with  pain  and  tenderness,  it  is  not  due 
to  an  associated  reno-vesical  reflex,  as  was  formerly  supi)osed,  but  to  an  asso- 
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ciated  tuberculous  cystitis.  The  amount  of  such  frequency  depends  upon  the 
seat  of  the  tuberculous  lesion  in  the  bladder,  being  the  greater  the  nearer  the 
lesion  is  to  the  neck  of  that  organ  or  to  the  sphincter  muscle.  This  I  proved 
conclusively  by  cystoscopic  examinations. 

Objective  Symptoms. — Polyuria  is  a  very  common  and  important  symp- 
tom. The  urine  is  of  low  specific  gravity  and  closely  resembles  that  of  inter- 
stitial nephritis,  being  often  diagnosticated  as  such. 

Hematuria  is  also  a  frequent  symptom.  The  blood  is  generally  thoroughly 
mixed  with  urine,  although  sometimes  it  is  passed  as  ureteral  clots,  which  are 
long  and  slender.  It  often  occurs  suddenly,  without  cause,  and  disap])ear8  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  not  induced  by  motion  or  jarring.  Sometimes  the  hema- 
turia is  more  constant,  there  are  no  ureteral  clots,  and  the  blood  is  more  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  the  urine.  Besides  this,  the  hematuria  is  often  accompanied 
by  frequency  of  urination  and  tenesmus,  in  which  case  it  is  referable  to  tuber- 
culous lesions  in  the  bladder.  Blood  in  the  urine  may  be  the  only  local  symp- 
tom of  renal  tuberculosis  during  the  early  stages,  before  suppuration  has  begmi. 
This  condition  in  tuberculous  kidney  is  sometimes  compared  to  hemoptysis  in 
the  pulmonary  form  of  the  disease.  There  was  a  history  of  hematuria  in  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  cases  under  observation. 

Pyuria  is  a  frequent  symptom  and  does  not  occur  until  a  secondary  infection 
has  taken  place.  This  is  usually  due  to  the  staphylococcus  or  the  colon  bacilhis, 
or  in  the  more  acute  cases  to  the  streptococcus;  generally  it  is  not  until  pus 
appears  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  found. 

General  Symptoms. — Among  the  important  general  symptoms  are  loss  of 
appetite,  strength  and  weight.  The  last  is  very  imix)rtant,  as  it  is  often  a  meas- 
ure of  the  invasion  and  rapidity  of  its  progress. 

Fever, — The  temperature  change  of  renal  tuberculosis  may  be  slight,  as 
from  normal  in  the  morning  to  9\)°  F.  in  the  evening;  or  it  may  run  from  102' 
to  105°  F.,  or  any  degrees  between  these  figures,  depending  upon  the  variety 
of  the  secondary  infection.  Of  my  cases,  forty-five  }>er  cent  had  a  tenijierature 
before  operation  varying  from  98.4°  to  99°  F.  in  mild  cases  and  from  100 "^  to 
105°  F.  in  serious  cases. 

Sweating  and  chills  are  signs  of  secondary  infection  and  the  absorption  of 
pus  after  the  suppurative  processes  have  begun.  In  this  stage,  the  loss  of  weight 
and  strength,  as  well  as  of  appetite,  may  l)e  very  marked. 

Diagnosis. — Examination. —  Palpation  of  the  loin  may  reveal  an  enlarge 
ment  of  the  kidney,  abdominal  tenderness  or  muscular  rigidity. 

The  presence  of  a  tumor  in  the  loin,  that  is,  a  palpable  kidney,  is  frequent 
during  the  stage  of  caseation  and  still  more  so  after  secondary  infection  has 
taken  place  and  a  pyclo-nephritis  or  jn'onephrosis  has  developed.  The  absenot* 
of  an  aj)precial)lo  tumor,  however,  does  not  argue  against  the  existence  of  a 
tuberculous  kidney,  as  it  may  not  be  outlined  owing  to  muscular  rigidity:  or 
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in  the  stage  of  pyonephrosis  it  may  be  so  destroyed  as  to  be  smaller  than  a 
normal  kidney;  or  it  may  be  large,  but  so  soft  and  pliable  that  it  cannot  be 
outlined.  The  kidney  shdwn  in  Fig.  313  is  smaller  than  its  mate,  while  in 
Fig.  314  the  kidney  is  very  large  but  so  soft  that  it  could  not  be  outlined  until 
the  patient  had  been  anesthetized. 

Tenderness  over  the  kidney  is  often  present  and  at  times  extreme.  It  can 
be  best  detected  by  deep  pressure  on  the  kidney  between  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  on  the  abdomen  and  of  the  other  hand  behind,  just  below  the  twelfth  rib. 
At  times,  there  is  tenderness  anteriorly  on  surface  palpation,  when  the  kidney 
is  acutely  inflamed ;  in  this  case,  the  kidney  of  that  side  may  not  be  so  seriously 
involved  as  the  other  organ,  but  more  acutely  inflamed.  Muscular  rigidity  is 
also  often  present  over  the  kidney  on  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  the  same  as 
over  the  appendiculai:  region  in  case  of  appendicitis. 

In  suspected  cases  of  renal  tuberculosis,  tuberculous  manifestations  of  the 
lungs,  the  glands,  the  joints  or  the  genitals  are  corroborative  of  its  presence; 
while  a  history  of  such  involvements  in  the  past,  as  well  as  the  presence  of 
scars,  deformities  or  sinuses,  is  suggestive. 

Urine. — The  urine  in  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  at  times  gives  no  indi- 
cation of  the  disease  to  the  casual  observer  until  it  becomes  purulent  and  then, 
if  bladder  symptoms  are  present,  it  may  point  to  a  cystitis  rather  than  to  the 
kidney. 

The  urine  of  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  may  be  divided  into  three  varieties: 
That  of  the  stage  of  invasion,  of  development  and  of  destruction. 

During  the  period  of  invasion,  the  urine  resembles  that  of  renal  congestion 
of  varying  degrees.  It  may  show  albumin,  red  and  white  blood  cells,  renal  and 
pelvic  epithelia,  hyaline  casts  and  a  variable  specific  gravity. 

During  the  stage  of  development,  which  corresponds  to  that  of  formation 
of  tubercular  foci  and  their  caseation,  together  with  an  increase  of  interstitial 
tissue,  the  urine  resembles  more  that  of  an  interstitial  nephritis;  that  is,  a 
larger  quantity,  of  a  lower  specific  gravity,  with  a  trace  of  albumin,  a  few  hya- 
line casts  and  renal  epithelia. 

During  the  stage  of  destruction,  after  a  secondary  infection  by  pus-produc- 
ing germs  has  taken  place,  the  urine  resembles  that  of  nephritis  plus  pus ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  light  in  color,  of  a  low  specific  gravity  and  may  contain  renal 
epithelia,  pus,  hyaline,  granular,  epithelial  and  pus  easts  and  tubercle  bacilli. 
As  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  is  so  frequently  associated  with  a  similar  condi- 
tion of  the  bladder,  pus,  blood  and  vesical  epithelia  coming  from  that  organ 
may  be  also  added  to  the  general  urine. 

The  urine  sent  to  the  laboratory  during  the  stage  of  development  of  renal 
tuberculosis  will  generally  be  diagnosticated  as  that  of  interstitial  nephritis; 
or  if  a  cystitis  is  present,  as  cystitis  and  interstitial  nephritis.  No  search  for  the 
tubercle  bacilli  will  be  made  unless  especially  requested.     Again  in  this  stage, 
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if  a  search  for  the  tubercle  bacillus  be  made,  it  probably  will  not  be  found,  as 
its  demonstration  is  exceedingly  difficult  unless  the  kidney  is  in  the  suppurative 
stage. 

When  the  suppurative  stage  has  set  in,  the  diagnosis  from  the  laboratory 
often  comes  back  as  cystitis  and  pyelo-nephritis.  It  is,  therefore,  very  im- 
portant in  sending  urine  to  a  urinologist  to  accompany  it  by  a  short  clinical 
history,  stating  that  tuberculosis  is  suspected. 

Tubercle    Bacilli — Notwithstanding    the    fact    that    there    are     probably 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  urine,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  them  in  reno-vesical 
tuberculosis.     I  have  seen  typical  tuberculous  ulcers  in  the  bladder,  with  in- 
volvement of  both  kidneys,  and  yet  no  tubercle  bacilli  could  be  found  by  some 
of  the  best  Xew  York  urinologists  until  several  examinations  had  been  made. 
It  is  very   important  to  have  the  tubercle  bacillus   differentiated    from  the 
smegma  bacillus,  as  it  is  extremely  disheartening  after  sj)ecimens   have  been 
examined  for  many  days  at  a  considerable  expense  to  the  patient,  to  have  a 
laboratory  man  say  that  he  has  found  some  bacilli  closely  resembling  tuWrcle 
bacilli,  but  that  they  may  be  smegnui  bacilli.     While  the  morphological  di^ 
tinction  between  the  two  is  not  easy,  the  identity  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  can  be 
usually  established  by  treating  with  alcohol  a  specimen  stained  with  carbol- 
fuchsin.     The  smegma  bacillus  becomes  decolorized,  while  the  tubercle  bacillus 
retains  the  red  stain. 

An  aid  to  the  finding  of  tubercle  bacilli  is  to  produce  artificial  polyuria 
and  collect  the  urine  in  a  large  tapering  beaker,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pour  off  the 
top  and  to  have  an  abundant  deposit  in  the  narrow  bottom.  Frequent  exam- 
inations should  also  he  made — as  often  as  several  times  a  week  if  necessarv. 
In  this  way  it  is  ])rol)able  that,  in  eighty  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  tuberculosis 
of  the  kidney,  the  bacilli  will  be  found  in  the  urine.  A  clinical  diagnosis,  how- 
ever, based  uj)(m  the  findings  already  mentioned  together  with  an  exclusion  of 
other  diseases  whose  symptoms  resemble  renal  tuberculosis,  is  usually  ci>rrei't 
and  accepted. 

Guinea-pig  Ixoculations. — Guinea-pig  inoculations  are  very  important 
and  should  be  resorted  to  as  soon  as  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  is  suspected,  as 
much  time  is  often  lost  in  making  urinary  examinations.  Patients  also  Ix'gin 
to  distrust  their  advisers  if  they  are  made  to  wait  too  long  for  an  opinion,  l)e 
sides  which  many  do  not  feel  like  paying  for  the  numerous  urinary  and  cys- 
toscopic  examinations.  I  have  lost  a  number  of  interesting  cases  throujrb 
numerous  examinations  of  the  bladder  and  urine  before  finally  resorting  to 
animal  inoculation,  whereas,  if  I  had  used  guinea  pigs  immediately,  I  would 
have  known  quite  as  vsoon  of  the  presence  of  tuberculosis. 

It  is  said  that  the  })igs  should  be  tested  with  tuberculin  before  they  are 
inoculated.  The  inoculatirm  should  be  j)erformed  with  the  same  antiseptic 
precautions  as  an  operation.     The  hair  should  be  shaved  from  the  abdomen: 
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the  sediment,  diluted  with  normal  salt  solution,  should  be  injected  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  or,  better  still,  into  the  glands  of  the  groin.  The  guinea  pig 
should  be  well  fed  and  weighed  every  few  days.  If  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  the 
animal  is  still  alive,  it  should  be  killed  with  chloroform,  the  autopsy  performed 
and  a  search  for  tubercles  made  in  the  peritoneal,  mesenteric  and  inguinal 
glands. 

Tuberculin  Test. — Final  resort  may  be  had  in  the  tuberculin  test.  Rob- 
ert Koch  prepared  a  fluid  from  cultures  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  which  contained 
the  glycerin  extract  of  the  bodies  of  the  germs.  A  subcutaneous  injection  of 
this  fluid,  at  a  minimum  dose,  produces  fever  if  tuberculosis  exists  in  the  body. 
A  large  dose  may  give  rise  to  a  febrile  reaction  in  health.  While  a  positive 
result  is  a  very  strong  evidence  of  an  active  tuberculous  lesion,  a  negative  result 
is  not  quite  so  valuable,  as  in  a  certain  number  of  old  encapsulated  lesions, 
notably  tuberculous  peritonitis,  a  positive  reaction  does  not  occur  even  after 
quite  large  doses. 

Personally,  I  never  use  the  tuberculin  test. 

The  Cutaneous  and  Ophtiialmo-rkaction  Tests. — The  diagnostic 
methods  recently  proposed  by  Von  Pirquet  and  by  Cahnette  are  based  on  the 
local  reaction  that  follows  the  application  of  tuberculin  to  the  skin  in  the  for- 
mer and  conjunctiva  in  the  latter  of  tuberculous  individuals.  Opinions  are 
divided  as  to  the  practical  value  and  the  harmlcssness  of  these  procedures. 

In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that,  wherever  there  is  a  choice  of  several 
diagnostic  methods,  the  simplest  and  safest  should  always  receive  the  prefer- 
ence.    Animal  inoculations  seem  to  meet  the  indications  most  efficiently. 

Cystoscopy. — Cystoscopy  is  often  of  great  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of 
renal  tuberculosis,  as  a  cystoscopic  diagnosis  of  vesical  tuberculosis  points  to 
the  probability  of  renal  involvement.  It  is  said  by  some  that  vesical  tubercu- 
losis is  always  associated  with,  or  secondary  to,  renal  tuberculosis,  and  some 
say  that  the  removal  of  a  diseased  kidney  will  cure  a  vesical  tuberculosis.  This 
I  do  not  believe,  as  my  clinical  experience  has  not  corroborated  it.  In  cases 
of  tuberculous  cystitis,  the  bladder  symptoms  are  often  sufficient  to  mask  com- 
pletely those  of  the  kidney  if  it  is  diseased.  At  other  times,  the  bladder  symp- 
toms are  very  mild. 

Tuberculous  lesions  about  the  mouth  of  the  ureter  should  make  us  sus- 
picious of  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  on  that  side;  in  fact,  so  much  so  that  in 
the  absence  of  all  other  symptoms  and  after  repeated  failures  to  find  the  tubercle 
bacillus  in  the  urines,  I  have  operated  on  kidneys  with  lesions  about  the  ureteral 
mouths  on  that  side  and  found  them  to  be  tuberculous. 

There  is  a  class  of  cystitis  spoken  of  as  hemorrhagic.  These  cases  are 
usually  due  to  tuberculosis  or  tumor ;  nearly  always,  I  l)elieve,  to  the  former  in 
young  people  whose  bladders  are  very  sensitive  and  are  spoken  of  as  contracted. 
The  organ  is,  however,  probably  only  in  a  state  of  spasmodic  contraction,  on 
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account  of  being  oversensitive.  It  is  often  impossible  to  cystoscope  such 
bladders  satisfactorily,  as  they  may  not  retain  more  than  an  ounce  of  solu- 
tion, although  they  have  been  quite  capacious  but  a  short  time  before.  Even 
when  suflSciently  anesthetized  for  any  operation,  they  still  remain  spasmodic 
A  higher  degree  of  anesthesia  wx)uld  relax  the  vesical  spasm,  but  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Ueeteral    Catheterization. — Ureteral    catheterization    by    means    of  a 
catheterizing  cystoscope  is  of  treble  value,  as  in  this  way  we  see  the  condition 
of  the  interior  of  the  bladder,  whether  or  not  tuberculous  lesions   are  present 
and,  if  present,  where  they  are  located.     The  presence  of  both  kidneys  can  be 
determined  and  a  specimen  obtained  from  each,  which  will  allow  iis  to  judge 
their  comparative  functional  capacity.     In  case  one  ureter  can  be  catheterized 
and  not  the  other,  although  it  is  possible  to  see  the  ureteral  mouth  and  urine 
coming  from  it,  we  can  drain  the  catheterized  kidney  with  the  ureteral  catheter, 
and  the  other  kidney  which  cannot  be  catlieterized,  by  leaving  an  ordinary  soft- 
rubber  catheter  in  the  bladder  after  the  cystoscope  has  been  removed  and  the 
bladder  emptied,  and  in  this  way  collect  the  two  s]:)ecimens.     If  we  cannot  find 
the  mouth  of  the  second  ureter,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  find  it  an<i 
the  catheter  will  not  enter  and  no  urine  is  seen  to  come  from  it,  then  an  in- 
cision should  be  made  through  the  loin  on  that  side  to  ascertain  if  there  is  a 
kidney  there  and  to  judge  of  its  condition. 

In  one  case  of  so-called  hemorrhagic  tuberculous  cystitis  in  which  not  suf- 
ficient fluid  could  be  introduced  into  the  bladder  to  see  the  ureters,  even  muler 
an  anesthetic,  and  yet  I  could  palj)ate  a  large  pyoncplirotic  kidney  on  the  right 
side  but  could  not  feel  the  loft,  I  o])ened  the  ])oritoneal  cavity  to  make  sure  of 
the  presence  of  another  kidney  and  j)al])ated  what  appeared  to  me  a  normal 
organ  on  the  left  side  before  performing  nephrectomy  on  the  right.  I  do  n«»t 
believe  that  the  exploratory  laj)arotomy  was  a  good  surgical  procedure,  how- 
ever, and  in  the  event  of  another  such  case  1  would  make  an  exploratory  lumbar 
incision. 

Sometimes  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  see  the  bladder  sufficiently  well  t«> 
examine  its  walls  and  to  find  the  ureters,  on  account  of  the  turbid  fluid  me<Iiuin. 
Consequently,  after  the  bladder  has  been  washed  for  some  time  and  the  fliiiJ 
has  become  quite  clear,  if  on  refilling  it  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  cys- 
toscope, the  contents  are  found  to  be  cloudy  again,  it  i)oints  to  a  hydronephn»tic 
kidney  on  one  side  that  has  again  emptied  itself.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  pnss 
upon  the  kidneys  on  both  sides  in  order  to  squeeze  out  the  residual  urine  and 
then  to  empty  and  refill  the  bladder  quickly  in  order  to  see  the  ureter. 

In  catheterizing  ureters  to  determine  the  condition  and  function  of  each 
kidney,  we  must  note  the  rapidity  with  wlii(»h  the  urine  flows  from  each  side. 
Each  kidney  should  secrete  about  an  ounce  an  hour,  (»or responding  to  twenty- four 
ounces  for  each  twenty-four  hours,  or  forty-eight  for  both.     The  diseased  organ 
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often  secretes  more  than  the  healthy  one.  In  one  of  the  cases  in  which  I  per- 
formed nephrectomy,  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  kidney  were  found  to  be 
destroyed,  although  the  organ  had  secreted  four  times  as  much  urine  as  the 
healthy  one;  but  the  fluid  coming  from  it  was  composed  principally  of  water 
and  pus,  with  a  very  low  specific  gravity.  If  one  kidney  suddenly  secretes  a 
large  amoimt  of  turbid  white  urine  after  the  introduction  of  the  ureteral  cathe- 
ter and  the  other  secretes  slowly  a  normal  amount,  it  would  seem  to  show  that 
there  is  renal  retention  on  one  side  and,  consequently,  a  pyonephrosis  accom- 
panied by  considerable  renal  destruction.  In  one  of  my  cases,  three  ounces  of 
turbid  urine  of  a  milky  color  and  low  specific  gravity  escaped  immediately  from 
a  kidney,  the  parenchyma  of  which  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

Sometimes  a  large  lump  of  pus  is  seen  hanging  from  the  diseased  ureter  and 
at  other  times  thick  pus  comes  do\vn  slowly  through  the  ureteral  catheter  into 
the  bottle  in  a  semisolid  mass,  showing  that  there  is  practically  no  liquid  se- 
creted on  that  side.  Such  a  condition  is  rare  and  points  to  the  presence  of  a 
nonfunctionating  kidney  or  one  that  is  a  fibrous  pus  sac  practically  out  of  com- 
mission, or  to  a  perinephritic  abscess. 

Having  collected  the  amount  of  fluid  from  each  side,  it  should  be  measured, 
its  specific  gravity  taken,  the  amount  of  urea  tested,  the  side  containing  the 
pus  noted,  as  well  as  the  amount,  and  the  quantity  of  albumin,  blood  and  the 
variety  of  casts  considered.  The  urine  from  both  sides  should  be  tested  for 
tubercle  bacilli  and  injected  into  guinea  pigs.  The  character  of  the  urine  from 
the  healthy,  or  relatively  healthy,  side  compared  with  that  of  the  general  urine 
will  give  us  an  idea  if  the  healthier  organ  will  be  able  to  carry  on  the  renal  func- 
tion after  the  removal  of  the  diseased  one.  In  other  words,  we  should  determine 
if  there  is  present  in  the  kidney  to  remain  an  amount  of  normal  renal  tissue 
corresponding  to  one  half  or  one  third  of  the  total  renal  tissue  when  in  good 
health,  before  recommending  the  removal  of  the  diseased  organ. 

The  methods  of  determining  the  renal  function  are  the  same  that  have  been 
considered  in  the  chapter  on  the  Examination  of  the  Kidney. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  diseases  for  which  tuberculous  kidney  is  most 
frequently  mistaken  are : 

1.  Renal  calculus. 

2.  Renal  tumor. 

3.  Hemorrhagic  nephritis. 

4.  Suppurative  diseases  of  the  kidney,  due  to  urinary  obstruction  or  to 
acute  infectious  nephritis. 

5.  Movable  kidney. 

6.  Cystic  kidney. 

Renal  Calculus. — ^Renal  calculus  resembles  this  condition  more  than  any 
other.     The  principal  points  of  diflFerentiation  lie  in  the  history.     On  the  side 
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of  calculus  there  may  be  the  presence  of  gout,  rheumatism  or  lithemia  in  the 
individual  or  in  the  family ;  while  the  anamnesis  or  the  family  history  may  be 
in  favor  of  tuberculosis.     In  renal  calculus,  the  lumbar  pain  is  more  severe, 
frequent  and  colicky,  usually  following  upon  exercise,  jolting  or  any  muscular 
exertion.     Bladder  pain,  tenesmus  and  frequency  of  urination  are  not  so  often 
present,  as  there  is  usually  no  vesical  involvement.     Abdominal  tenderness  and 
muscular  rigidity  are  less  frequent.     Hematuria  occurs  more  often  after  exer 
cise  and  jolting  and  is  generally  more  marked  than  in  tuberculosis,  whereas 
pyuria  is  usually  not  so  frequent  or  pronounced.     The  loss  of  weight,  strength 
and  appetite  are  not  so  frequent,  so  constant,  nor  so  progressive  as  they  are  in 
renal  tuberculosis.    Fever,  chills  and  sweating  may  occur  as  an  attack  when  the 
stone  blocks  the  ureter  in  cases  of  pyonephrosis,  or  more  continuously  in  pyelo- 
nephritis, but  never  as  constantly  as  in  renal  tuberculosis  after  infection.     The 
urine  may  show  crystals  mixed  with  mucus  and  pus,  but  no  tubercle  bacillL 
There  would  probably  be  no  evidence  of  inflamed  glands,  joints   or  genitals, 
either  in  the  history  or  in  the  physical  examination;  nor  would  there  be  any 
nodular  or  suppurating  lesions  of  the  epididymis  or  prostate. 

Radiography  is  important  in  studying  a  case  of  suspected  renal  tuberculosis 
to  differentiate  it  from  renal  calculus,  as  the  two  diseases  resemble  each  other 
so  closely.  In  such  case,  the  findings  of  calculus  by  the  X-ray  would  argue 
against  the  presence  of  tuberculosis,  although  renal  tuberculosis  and  calculus 
do  sometimes  exist  in  the  same  kidney.  In  a  recent  kidney  case  sent  to  me 
as  one  of  calculous  nephritis,  the  patient  had  passed  t-wo  small  calculi  in  hi.< 
urine  some  time  before,  accompanied  by  hematuria  and  slight  renal  colic,  and 
still  complained  of  pain  in  the  loin  on  that  side.  Ulcerations  seen  about  the 
ureteral  orifice  in  cystoscopy,  led  me  to  believe  that  it  was  tuberculous;  the 
X-ray  examination  was  negative  and  the  guinea-pig  test  showed  the  presence 
of  tubercle  bacilli.  This  was  four  years  ago;  the  patient  refused  to  submit  to 
an  operation  and  has  been  able  to  carry  on  his  work  since  then.  The  kiduev 
is  probably  undergoing  gradual  destruction,  or  the  process  has  stopped. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  in  a  suspected  case  of  renal  tul)erculosi5, 
positive  findings  of  calculus  with  the  X-ray  argue  against  renal  tuberculosis; 
negative  findings  argue  in  favor  of  it.  It  may  also  be  said  that  positive  findingii 
with  guinea-pig  inoculations  in  renal  tuberculosis  correspond  in  importance  to 
positive  findings  with  the  X-ray  in  suspected  cases  of  renal  calculus  in  that 
they  are  both  corroborative  evidence. 

Renai.  Ti\M()R. — In  cases  of  renal  tumor,  the  pain  is  less  severe  or  absent. 
Bladder  pain,  tenesmus  and  burning  are  absent,  as  well  as  loin  tenderness  and 
muscular  rigidity.  The  patient  is  usually  over  forty  years  of  age.  Urination 
and  pyuria  are  less  frequent  and  severe.  Hematuria  is  more  frequent  and  more 
severe.  Loss  of  weight  and  ap]x»tite  progress  much  more  slowly.  Fever  and 
sweating  are  usually  absent.     The  tumor  is  generally  marked  and  can  be  easily 
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outlined.  Varicocele  is  often  present  when  the  tumor  is  situated  on  the  left 
side.  No  tubercle  bacilli  are  found  in  the  urine,  but  fragments  of  tumor  and 
atypical  cells  are  frequently  present  and  blood  cells  are  fairly  constant. 

Hemorrhagic  Nephritis  (Unilateral). — The  pain  may  be  more  severe, 
moderate  or  absent.  There  are  no  bladder  symptoms,  local  tenderness  or  mus- 
cular rigidity.  There  is  no  frequency  of  urination  and  pyuria  is  absent,  as 
well  as  fever,  chills  and  sweating.  Hematuria  varies  in  severity  and  frequency 
in  individual  eases.  Loss  of  weight,  strength  and  appetite  are  not  so  marked, 
and  are  proportionate  to  the  loss  of  blood  and  the  nephritis.  No  tumor  can  be 
felt  The  urine  shows  merely  the  evidence  of  a  nonsuppurative  nephritis  and 
blood.     Tubercle  bacilli  are  not  present  in  the  urine. 

Suppurative  Diseases  of  the  Kidney. — Such  conditions,  not  occurring 
as  a  complication  of  stone  or  tuberculosis,  are  generally  due  to  an  obstruction 
lower  down  in  the  urinary  tract,  a  stricture,  an  enlarged  prostate,  a  calculous 
cystitis  or  a  vesical  tumor  giving  rise  to  either  an  ascending  or  a  hematogenous 
infection.  The  pain  may  be  the  same  and  the  patient  may  also  run  a  tempera- 
ture and  have  sweats  from  the  renal  sepsis.  The  kidney  may  be  enlarged  and 
tender  on  pressure.  Loss  of  weight,  loss  of  appetite  and  emaciation  may  also 
accompany  it  and  the  urine  may  contain  the  same  inflammatory  products  as 
in  pyelo-nephritis  or  pyonephrosis,  minus  the  tubercle  bacilli.  The  regular 
routine  examination  of  the  urethra,  prostate  and  bladder,  together  with  the 
history  of  the  patient,  will  tell  us  if  the  disease  is  due  to  urethral,  prostatic  or 
vesical  involvement.  In  some  cases  of  reiial  infection,  the  gonococcus  can  be 
found  in  the  urine  from  the  diseased  kidney  by  ureteral  catheterization,  but 
such  cases  are  rare.  I  have  found  only  four  cases  of  gonorrheal  kidney  com- 
plicating urethritis  in  my  practice  of  twenty  years.  Pyelo-nephritis  resulting 
from  gonorrhea  is  in  almost  every  instance  due,  not  to  the  gonococcus  itself, 
but  to  some  other  pus-producing  germs  that  are  present  in  the  urethra,  and 
occurs  only  when  the  kidney  is  predisposed  to  infection.  Hematuria  is  not  so 
frecpient  in  suppurative  disease  of  the  kidney  and  it  is  rarely  that  either  ab- 
dominal tenderness  or  muscular  rigidity  is  as  marked  as  in  certain  tuberculous 
cases. 

Movable  Kidney. — The  pain,  if  present,  is  in  the  loin  and  is  more  severe 
at  times  when  a  Dietl's  crisis  occurs,  while  at  other  times  it  is  less  than  in  renal 
tuberculosis.  Urination  is  less  frequent,  but  it  may  be  irregular  in  such  a  way 
that  the  frequency  is  diminished  and  the  quantity  lessened  when  the  kidney  is 
out  of  place,  if  hydronephrosis  is  present.  It  is  followed  by  a  gush  of  urine, 
increased  in  quantity,  when  the  organ  rights  itself.  There  is  no  hematuria. 
In  the  presence  of  infection  of  the  renal  pelvis,  pyuria  occurs,  but  it  is  usually 
less  severe  than  in  a  case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney.  Loss  of  weight,  strength 
or  appetite  is  not  rapid  or  marked.  Fever,  sweating  and  chills  are  rarely  pres- 
ent, unless  the  kidney  is  infected,  which  is  not  often  the  case.     The  urine  is 
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generally  less  changed,  but  it  may  very  closely  resemble  that  of  the  early  stages 
of  development  in  tuberculous  nephritis.  It  rarely  contains  as  much  pus  as  in 
the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis.  The  kidney  can  usually  be  felt  as  movable.  It 
is  generally  not  as  large  as  in  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney,  although  it  may  be 
larger  at  times  if  there  is  retention  of  urine  in  the  organ,  which  condition  is 
rarely  constant.     Tuberculosis  has  been  observed  in  movable  kidneys. 

Cystic  Kidney. — Cystic  kidney  is  usually  larger  when  seen,  more  easily 
outlined  and  more  irregular  in  its  contours  than  tuberculous  kidney.  The  con- 
ditions are  very  rarely  confounded,  as  renal  cysts  are  not  common  and  tuber- 
culous kidneys  resembling  cysts  are  exceptional. 

Treatment. — General  Considerations. — The  general  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis affecting  the  kidneys  is  that  of  all  tuberculous  conditions,  namely, 
hygienic,  dietetic  and  medicinal.  Patients  may  also  be  sent  to  a  climate  which 
is  particularly  favorable  for  the  disease.  These  measures  are  all  that  can  be 
taken  safely,  if  a  marked  general  tuberculosis  exists,  as  is  often  the  ease  when 
the  renal  trouble  is  a  secondary  involvement,  or  if  the  opposite  kidney  is  not  in 
a  fairly  healthy  condition.  The  details  of  the  medical  treatment  will  be  con- 
sidered more  in  detail  after  the  consideration  of  the  surgical  part,  which  is  the 
more  important. 

It  is  said  that  the  ordinary  case  of  renal  tuberculosis  will  live  only  three 
years  after  the  first  well-marked  symptoms,  and  that  the  patient,  if  let  alone, 
will  die  of  cachexia  and  uremia.  I  believe,  however,  that  there  are  many 
patients  suffering  from  renal  tuberculosis  who  recover  without  operation  ami 
that,  when  we  are  more  familiar  with  the  disease,  this  will  be  shown  to  Ite 
true. 

In  looking  back,  we  find  the  following  statements  that  will  give  us  a  better 
idea  of  the  views  on  the  treatment  of  this  disease  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Epstein,  in  Ziemssen's  Encyclopedia,  1877,  says  that  all  treatment  is  ap- 
parently hopeless. 

In  1885,  Gross  collected  20  cases  of  nephrectomy  for  strumous  kidney  fn^ra 
the  literature,  in  which  there  were  12  recoveries  and  8  deaths.  In  6  of  the 
cases,  but  one  kidney  was  involved.  In  cases  in  which  nephrotomy  was  pre- 
viously performed,  it  had  been  of  no  benefit,  so  he  advised  immediate  nephrec- 
tomy whenever  possible. 

In  1891,  ^ladelung  collected  60  cases  of  nephrectomy  from  the  literature. 
He  concludes  that  the  operation  is  indicated  when  the  process  is  to  be  found 
only  in  one  kidney. 

Willy  Meyer,  in  189f>,  said  that  a  tuberculous  kidney  was  almost  always  at 
first  unilateral  and  that  the  infection  descended  to  the  bladder.  He  pointetl 
out  that  cystoscopy  shows  the  mouth  of  the  affected  ureter  to  be  involved  and 
advocated  the  early  extirpation  of  the  diseased  kidney. 

In  1807,  Senn  recommended  nephrectomy  in  the  case  of  a  tuberculous  kiJ- 
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ney  when  the  surgeon  can  prove  the  presence  of  a  healthy  organ  on  the  other 
side. 

In  1904,  Kronlein  said  that  he  regarded  nephrectomy  for  tuberculosis  of 
the  kidney  as  one  of  the  most  successful  operations  in  surgery. 

Bevan,  in  1907,  wrote  that  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  occurs  primarily  in 
one  kidney  in  ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  general 
practitioner  to  diagnosticate  the  cases  early  and  for  the  surgeon  to  operate 
them  early,  as  a  timely  operation  holds  out  a  good  prospect  for  a  cure. 

According  to  Israel,  early  operations  are  the  keynote  to  a  successful  out- 
come after  an  early  diagnosis  and  have  diminished  the  mortality  more  than 
the  functional  tests,  etc. 

Rovsing  insists  that  every  tuberculous  kidney,  no  matter  how  limited,  re- 
quires removal  of  the  organ,  as  long  as  the  other  kidney  is  healthy. 

Kelly  says  that  no  time  should  be  lost  with  expectant  treatment.  He  favors 
the  removal  of  the  kidney  whenever  possible,  but  he  incises  the  kidney  some- 
times before  removing  it.  The  ureter  is  removed  down  to  the  bladder,  or  per- 
haps with  a  piece  of  the  bladder  wall. 

Von  Bergmann  says  that  the  kidney  should  be  removed  whenever  tubercu- 
losis is  found.     Bilateral  infection  he  considers  as  very  rare. 

With  this  array  of  evidence  it  would  seem  that,  in  almost  all  cases  of  renal 
tuberculosis,  one  kidney  is  primarily  involved,  and  that  the  only  way  to  save 
the  patient  is  to  remove  the  diseased  kidney  before  the  other  side  becomes 
affected. 

Kronlein  and  Israel  found  that  but  3  per  cent  of  cases  of  renal  tuberculosis 
were  bilateral,  while  Von  Bergmann  found  both  kidneys  involved  in  but  1.9 
per  cent ;  yet  in  postmortems  it  is  found  that  over  60  per  cent  of  the  cases  are 
bilateral.  Such  discrepancies  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  one 
kidney  is  involved  first  and  the  process  is  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  be  de- 
tected before  the  other  has  become  affected;  that  one  diseased  kidney  but  not 
the  other  is  far  enough  advanced  to  allow  the  diagnosis;  or^  in  autopsy  cases, 
that  the  patients  died  because  no  operation  had  been  performed  until  both  kid- 
neys had  become  suflSciently  diseased  to  cause  death.  I  may  say  here  that  some 
of  the  best  specimens  of  advanced  renal  tuberculosis  that  I  have  seen  were  at 
the  autopsies  of  cases  dying  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  which  there  had  been 
no  subjective  symptoms  of  renal  trouble. 

I  believe  that,  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  kidneys  removed,  the  other  kid- 
ney is  involved,  but  that  the  involvement  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  at  the 
time  for  us  to  find  tubercle  bacilli  unless  animal  inoculation  is  resorted  to, 
which  in  the  past  has  been  little  practiced.  If  guinea-pig  inoculations  with 
the  urine  from  each  kidney  are  not  made,  we  must  rely  principally  on  our 
urine  analysis  and  functional  tests  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  second 
kidney. 
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Operations  are  contrainrfipattMi  in  patients  with  diabetes,  weak  lieart,  dl-- 
eaaed  arteriea,  markiKl  general  ttilierciilosiB,  or  wWn  tbe  otlier  kidney  is  in- 
volved; but  are  indicated  in  patients  with  tubercular  bladders,  which  can  le 
treated  locally. 

Operative  Teeatment. — The  surgical  treatment  of  renal  tuberculosis  om- 
siats  of  the  fullowing  procedures:  Nephrotomy,  nephrostomy  and  partial  or 
total  nephrectomy.  Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  iny  cases  were  ojwrated  on ;  tlie  re- 
mainder either  refused  operation  or  were  not  considered  favorable  for  aiii^cal 
interference.  Nephrectomy  is  the  operation  of  choice  and  should  always  be 
advised  if  the  other  kidney  can  carry  on  auecessfiilly  the  renal  function.  Mo«t 
of  my  cases  were  operated  on  by  nephrectomy. 

Nephrotomy  may  be  performed  for  drainage  purposes  in  casea  of  renal  re- 
tention of  pus  and  urine  and  in  cases  of  pyelo-nephrifis  with  abscess  formatioo. 
It  may  be  followed  later  hy  nephrectomy,  provider!  the  olher  Itidney  funotion- 
ates  sufficiently  to  allow  the  removal  of  the  diseased  organ.  If,  however,  after 
the  pus  has  been  evacuated  from  the  tuberculous  kidney  and  it  has  been  drained 
for  a  few  days,  its  fellow  is  found  not  to  functionate  sufficiently  well  to  allniv  a 
secondary  nephrectomy,  the  wound  should  he  allowed  to  close  again.  In  my 
own  experience,  it  is  comparatively  rare  for  a  leakage  from  tuberculous  kid- 
neys through  the  loin  to  stop  quickly  after  a  nephrotomy.  In  fact,  the  sintisee 
usually  exist  for  a  lung  time. 

It  may  be  said  that,  whereas  nephrotomy  is  not  as  dangerous  to  life  at  tbe 
time  as  nephrectomy,  it  is  not  as  gix»d  a  procedure  for  a  final  recovery. 

Nephrostomy  is  the  operation  of  nephrotomy  plus  suturing  the  sides  of  Hbt 
kidney  to  the  loin  incision.  This  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  tuVr- 
culosis.  The  advantage  is  thai  the  opening  in  the  kidney  is  direcliy  bviuwtii 
the  incision  and  therefore  the  treatment  of  the  diseased  organ  locally  is  more 
easily  performed  than  when  Ihe  kidney  is  allowed  to  return  inio  ila  fassn,  wliich 
is  partially  beneath  the  ribs.  The  disadvantage  of  nephrostomy  is  tbit,  afii-f 
the  organ  has  been  fastened  to  tbe  abdominal  wall,  tberc  may  be  a  leakajig  <i- 
urine  and  pus  into  tlie  perirenal  tissues  between  llie  edges  of  tbe  kidm 
those  of  tbe  incision  that  cannot  be  estimated  witbimt.  cutting  the  siif: 
tearing  away  the  kidney  from  its  new  position.  It  in  easy  to  fix  tbn  (.id/n 
cessfully  in  a  clean  case,  but  more  difficult  when  considerable  pUh 
In  tbe  majority  of  cases  in  which  the  kidney  is  opejii'ii  and  d: 
ondary  nephrectomy  is  necessary.  It  very  often  lia^nwn*.  hi't 
patient  who  will  nut  permit  of  an  immedii  >  ri-ui<iva\  «f  thr  m 
consent  to  a  nephrotomy,  which  will  giv 
nephrectomy.  With  this  end  in  view,  if 
ter  to  perform  a  nephrostomy  thflD  I 
secondary  nephrectomy,  we  will  hp— ^1 
previously  been  brought  inii  ' 
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Operations  are  contraindicatcd  in  patients  with  diabetes,  weak  heart,  dis- 
eased arteries,  marked  general  tuberculosis,  or  when  the  other  kidney  is  in- 
volved ;  but  are  indicated  in  patients  with  tubercular  bladders,  which  can  be 
treated  locally. 

Operative  Treatment. — The  surgical  treatment  of  renal  tuberculosis  con- 
sists of  the  following  procedures:  Nephrotomy,  nephrostomy  and  partial  or 
total  nephrectomy.  Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  my  cases  were  oi>erated  on ;  the  re 
mainder  either  refused  operation  or  were  not  considered  favorable  for  surgical 
interference.  Xephrectomy  is  the  ojieration  of  choice  and  should  always  be 
advised  if  the  other  kidney  can  carry  on  successfully  the  renal  function.  Most 
of  my  cases  were  operated  on  by  nephrectomy. 

Nephrotomy  may  be  performed  for  drainage  purposes  in  cases  of  renal  re- 
tention of  pus  and  urine  and  in  cases  of  pyelo-nephritis  with  abscess  formation. 
It  may  be  followed  later  by  ne])hrectomy,  provided  the  other  kidney  fimetion- 
ates  sufficiently  to  allow  the  removal  of  the  diseased  organ.     If,  however,  after 
the  pus  has  been  evacuated  from  the  tuberculous  kidney  and  it  has  been  drained 
for  a  few  davs,  its  fellow  is  found  not  to  functionate  sufficientlv  well  to  allow  a 
secondary  nephrectomy,  tlie  wound  should  be  allowed  to  close  again.     In  vxy 
own  experience,  it  is  comparatively  rare  for  a  leakage  from  tul)erculous  kid- 
neys through  tlie  loin  to  stop  quickly  after  a  nephrotomy.     In  fact,  the  sinuses 
usually  exist  for  a  long  time. 

It  may  be  said  that,  whereas  nephrotomy  is  not  as  dangerous  to  life  at  the 
time  as  nephrectomy,  it  is  not  as  good  a  pro(*edure  for  a  final  recovery. 

Nephrostomij  is  the  operation  of  nej)hrotomy  plus  suturing  the  sides  of  the 
kidney  to  the  loin  incision.  This  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  tuber- 
culosis. The  advantage  is  tliat  the  opening  in  the  kidney  is  directly  beneath 
the  incision  and  therefore  the  tn^atnient  of  the  diseased  organ  locally  is  more 
easily  performed  than  when  the  kidney  is  allowed  to  return  into  its  fossa,  which 
is  partially  beneath  the  ribs.  The  disadvantage  of  nephrostomy  is  that,  after 
the  organ  has  been  fastent^d  to  the  abdominal  wall,  there  may  be  a  leakage  of 
urine  and  pus  into  the  ])eri renal  tissu(»s  between  tlu^  edges  of  the  kidney  and 
those  of  the  incision  that  cannot  be  estimated  without  cutting  the  sutures  or 
tearing  away  the  kidney  from  its  new  position.  It  is  easy  to  fix  the  kidney  suc- 
cessfully in  a  clean  case,  but  more  difficult  wh(»n  considerable  pus  is  present 
In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  the  kidney  is  opened  and  drained,  a  sec- 
ondary nephrectomy  is  n(H*essarv.  It  very  oftc^n  ha])pens,  however,  that  a 
patient  who  will  not  permit  of  an  immediate  removal  of  the  organ,  will  first 
consent  to  a  ne])hrotomy,  wliieh  will  give  tem])orary  relief,  and  later  to  a 
nephrectomy.  With  this  end  in  view,  it  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  it  is  blot- 
ter to  perform  a  nephrostomy  tlian  a  ne])hrotomy,  for  then  in  the  case  of  a 
secondary  neplirectomy,  we  will  have  better  command  of  our  kidney,  which  has 
previously  been  brought  into  the  operative  field. 
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Partial  nephrectomy  may  be  employed  when  but  one  pole  of  the  kidney  is 
divseased.  This  is  not  a  practical  operation,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  judge 
of  the  degree  of  the  involvement  by  simply  cutting  down  on  an  organ  which  is 
infiltrated  with  tuberculosis,  or  even  by  making  an  incision  through  such  an 
organ,  as  the  hemorrhage  is  always  excessive  and  inspection  of  the  interior  of 
the  kidney  is  difficult.  Again  partial  nephrectomy  is,  to  my  mind,  a  very  serious 
oi)eration  on  account  of  the  amount  of  blood  the  patient  loses.  It  is  necessary 
in  such  cases  to  cut  through  a  portion  of  the  pole  of  the  organ  very  close  to  the 
pedicle  and  at  a  point  at  which  the  blood  vessels  are  large  and  very  difficult  to 
control.  Besides  this,  a  considerable  amount  of  pressure  is  exerted  on  the 
healthy  tissues  by  the  sutures  in  drawing  the  wound  together  and  this  might  cut 
the  renal  tissue  instead  of  holding  it. 

Nephrectomy  is,  then,  the  only  radical  operation  for  the  cure  of  renal  tuber- 
culosis, provided  the  disease  is  unilateral.  There  are  certain  points  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  operation,  namely,  the  position  of  the  patient,  the  incision,  the 
treatment  of  hemorrhage  that  may  occur,  the  handling  of  the  ureter,  the  dis- 
IX)sition  of  the  fatty  capsule,  the  closing  of  the  wound,  the  question  of  drain- 
age, besides  the  immediate  dangers  resulting,  such  as  shock,  hemorrhage,  sepsis, 
peritonitis,  as  well  as  the  more  remote  one  of  a  fistula. 

The  position  of  the  patient  depends  upon  the  incision  in  nephrectomy  as 
well  as  in  nephrotomy.  The  incision  should  be  free,  which  would  require  the 
patient  to  be  either  on  his  back  or  on  his  healthy  side.  Probably  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  patients  operated  on  are  placed  on  the  healthy  side  and  the  incision 
made  is  either  curved  or  oblique,  usually  the  former.  In  either  ease,  the  in- 
cision in  the  muscular  wall  begins  at  the  outer  side  of  the  erector  spina?  muscle, 
just  below  the  twelfth  rib.  If  curved,  it  is  continued  downward  and  outward 
along  this  muscle  until  it  approaches  the  crest  of  the  ileum,  when  it  is  curved 
toward  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine;  in  the  case  of  the  oblique  incision,  it 
is  parallel  to  the  twelfth  rib  throughout  its  entire  extent.  The  curved  incision 
is  the  one  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  and  is  the  more  popular  method. 
Sometimes,  on  cutting  through  the  abdominal  wall,  pus  is  found,  showing  that 
a  tuberculous  abscess  has  discharged  through  the  external  capsule.  In  fourteen 
per  cent  of  the  cases  that  I  operated,  there  was  pus  outside  of  the  kidney,  peri- 
ne])hritic  abscesses,  in  nearly  all  of  which  the  opening  of  the  abscess  in  the  kidney 
could  be  detected. 

In  some  of  my  nephrectomy  cases,  there  were  very  dense,  adherent  and 
thick  infiltrations  into  the  leaflet  of  the  perirenal  fascia,  so  that  it  had  to  be 
clamped  and  ligated  in  several  places  before  the  pedicle  could  be  reached.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  bleeding  in  patients,  but  if  ligatures  are 
placed,  by  means  of  the  needle,  before  removing  the  clamp  and  before  cutting 
through  the  dense  tissues  above  and  below  the  kidney,  it  would  be  much  lessened. 
The  adhesions  with  surrounding  tissues  can  often  be  broken  up  more  easily  and 
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Operations  are  contraindieated  in  patients  with  diabetes,  weak  heart,  dis- 
eased arteries,  marked  general  tuberculosis,  or  when  the  other  kidney  is  in- 
volved; but  are  indicated  in  patients  with  tubercular  bladders,  which  can  be 
treated  locally. 

Operative  Treatment. — The  surgical  treatment  of  renal  tuberculosis  con- 
sists of  the  following  procedures:  Xephrotomy,  nephrostomy  and  partial  or 
total  nephrectomy.  Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  my  cases  were  operated  on;  the  re- 
mainder either  refused  operation  or  were  not  considered  favorable  for  surgical 
interference.  Xephrectoiiiy  is  the  o])erati()n  of  choice  and  should  always  be 
advised  if  the  other  kidnev  can  carrv  on  successfully  the  renal  function.  Most 
of  my  cases  were  operated  on  by  nephrectomy. 

Nephrotomy  may  be  performed  for  drainage  purposes  in  cases  of  renal  re- 
tention of  pus  and  urine  and  in  eases  of  pyelo-nephritis  with  abscess  formation. 
It  may  be  followed  later  by  nephrectomy,  provided  the  other  kidney  fimction- 
ates  sufficiently  to  allow  the  removal  of  the  diseased  organ.  If,  however,  after 
the  pus  has  been  evacuated  from  the  tuberculous  kidney  and  it  has  been  drained 
for  a  few  days,  its  fellow  is  found  not  to  functionate  sufficiently  well  to  allow  a 
secondary  ne])hreetomy,  the  wound  should  be  allowed  to  close  again.  In  my 
own  experience,  it  is  comparatively  rare  for  a  leakage  from  tuberculous  kid- 
neys through  the  loin  to  sto])  quickly  after  a  nephrotomy.  In  fact,  the  sinuses 
usually  exist  for  a  long  time. 

It  may  be  said  that,  whereas  nephrotomy  is  not  as  dangerous  to  life  at  the 
time  as  nephrectomy,  it  is  not  as  good  a  procedure  for  a  final  recovery. 

Nephrostomy  is  the  o])eration  of  ne])hrotomy  plus  suturing  the  sides  of  the 
kidney  to  the  loin  incision.  This  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  tuber- 
culosis. The  advantage  is  that  the  o])euiiig  in  the  kidney  is  directly  beneath 
the  incision  and  tlierefon*  the  tn^atmcMit  of  the  diseased  organ  l(x»ally  is  more 
easily  performed  than  when  the  kidney  is  allowed  to  return  into  its  fossa,  which 
is  partially  beneath  the  ribs.  T\w  disadvantage  of  ne])hrostomy  is  that,  after 
tiie  organ  has  been  fasttMied  to  the  abdominal  wall,  there  may  l>e  a  leakage  of 
urine  and  pus  into  the  jx^rirenal  tissues  between  the  edges  of  the  kidney  and 
those  of  the  incision  that  cannot  be  estimated  without  cutting  the  sutures  or 
tearing  away  the  kidnev  from  its  new  ]>osition.  It  is  easy  to  fix  the  kidney  suc- 
cessfully in  a  clean  case,  but  more  difficult  when  considerable  pus  is  present 
In  the  majority  of  eases  in  which  the  kidney  is  opened  and  drained,  a  sec- 
ondary nephrectomy  is  necessary.  It  very  oft(»n  hapjx^ns,  however,  that  a 
I)atient  who  will  not  permit  of  an  immediate  removal  of  the  organ,  will  first 
consent  to  a  nephrotomy,  which  will  give  temporary  relief,  and  later  to  a 
nephrectomy.  With  this  end  in  view,  it  nuiy  be  said,  therefore,  that  it  is  blot- 
ter to  ])erform  a  ne])hrostomy  than  a  nephrotomy,  for  then  in  the  case  of  a 
s(H»ondary  nephrectomy,  we  will  have  better  command  of  our  kidney,  which  has 
previously  been  brought  into  tlu»  o])erative  field. 
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Parlial  nephrectomy  may  be  employed  when  but  one  pole  of  the  kidney  is 
diseased.  This  is  not  a  practical  operation,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  judge 
of  the  degree  of  the  involvement  by  simply  cutting  down  on  an  organ  which  is 
infiltrated  with  tuberculosis,  or  even  by  making  an  incision  through  such  an 
organ,  as  the  hemorrhage  is  always  excessive  and  inspection  of  the  interior  of 
the  kidney  is  difficult.  Again  partial  nephrectomy  is,  to  my  mind,  a  very  serious 
oi)eration  on  account  of  the  amount  of  blood  the  patient  loses.  It  is  necessary 
in  such  cases  to  cut  through  a  portion  of  the  pole  of  the  organ  very  close  to  the 
j)edicle  and  at  a  point  at  which  the  blood  vessels  are  large  and  very  difficult  to 
control.  Besides  this,  a  considerable  amount  of  pressure  is  exerted  on  the 
healthy  tissues  by  the  sutures  in  drawing  the  wound  together  and  this  might  cut 
the  renal  tissue  instead  of  holding  it. 

Nephrectomy  is,  then,  the  only  radical  operation  for  the  cure  of  renal  tuber- 
culosis, provided  the  disease  is  unilateral.  There  are  certain  points  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  operation,  namely,  the  position  of  the  patient,  the  incision,  the 
treatment  of  hemorrhage  that  may  occur,  the  handling  of  the  ureter,  the  dis- 
I)osition  of  the  fatty  capsule,  the  closing  of  the  wound,  the  question  of  drain- 
age, besides  the  immediate  dangers  resulting,  such  as  shock,  hemorrhage,  sepsis, 
peritonitis,  as  well  as  the  more  remote  one  of  a  fistula. 

The  position  of  the  patient  depends  U]K)n  the  incision  in  nephrectomy  as 
well  as  in  nephrotomy.  The  incision  should  be  free,  which  would  require  the 
patient  to  be  either  on  his  back  or  on  his  healthy  side.  Probably  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  patients  operated  on  are  placed  on  the  healthy  side  and  the  incision 
made  is  either  curved  or  oblique,  usually  the  former.  In  either  case,  the  in- 
cision in  the  muscular  wall  begins  at  the  outer  side  of  the  erector  spina?  muscle, 
just  below  the  twelfth  rib.  If  curved,  it  is  continued  downward  and  outward 
along  this  muscle  until  it  approaches  the  crest  of  the  ileum,  when  it  is  curved 
toward  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine;  in  the  case  of  the  oblique  incision,  it 
is  parallel  to  the  twelfth  rib  throughout  its  entire  extent.  The  curved  incision 
is  the  one  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  and  is  the  more  popular  method. 
Sometimes,  on  cutting  through  the  abdominal  wall,  pus  is  found,  showing  that 
a  tuberculous  abscess  has  discharged  through  the  external  capsule.  In  fourteen 
j)er  cent  of  the  cases  that  I  operated,  there  was  pus  outside  of  the  kidney,  peri- 
ne])hritic  abscesses,  in  nearly  all  of  which  the  opening  of  the  abscess  in  the  kidney 
could  be  detected. 

In  some  of  my  nephrectomy  cases,  there  were  very  dense,  adherent  and 
thick  infiltrations  into  the  leaflet  of  the  perirenal  fascia,  so  that  it  had  to  be 
clamped  and  ligated  in  several  places  before  the  pedicle  could  be  reached.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  bleeding  in  patients,  but  if  ligatures  are 
placed,  by  means  of  the  needle,  before  removing  the  clamp  and  before  cutting 
through  the  dense  tissues  above  and  below  the  kidney,  it  would  be  much  lessened. 
The  adhesions  with  surrounding  tissues  can  often  be  broken  up  more  easily  and 
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the  hemorrhage  lessened  by  occasionally  pouring  in  peroxid  of  hydrogen.  In 
case  the  capsula  propria  of  the  kidney  and  the  fatty  capsule  are  fused  together 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  cannot  be  separated,  it  is  well  to  do  a  subcapsular 
nephrectomy,  peeling  off  lx)th  capsules  together  from  the  kidney  parenchyma. 
(See  Subcapsular  Nephrectomy.)  Having  brought  the  organ  well  down,  the 
appearance  of  the  kidney  and  ureter  should  be  noted.  Nodules  on  the  kidney 
or  abnormally  soft  areas  indicate  tuberculosis  or  stone,  with  pus  cavities.  Thick- 
ening of  the  ureter  is  always  a  sign  of  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney,  as  are  clus- 
ters of  tubercles  imder  the  capsiila  propria. 

Aspiration  of  the  Kidney. — If  the  organ  is  found  to  be  full  of  pus  after  it 
has  been  made  freely  accessible,  it  may  be  manipulated  more  easily  by  aspirat- 
ing the  pus  cavity  and  allowing  the  pus  to  flow  out  through  a  tube  over  the  side 
of  the  patient  into  a  pus  basin. 

Treatment  of  the  Ureter, — When  the  kidney  is  brought  out  of  its  abdominal 
cavity,  hanging  by  its  ureter,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  best  method  of  seve^ 
ing  it  from  its  attachment.     The  kidney  is  usually  the  original  seat  of  tube^ 
culosis  of  the  urinary  tract,  the  infection  traveling  dowTi  the  ureter  to  the  blad- 
der in  many  cases,  and  consequently  it  is  important  to  remove  as  much  of  the 
duct  as  is  diseased.     I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  placing  two  ligatures  a  short 
distance  below  the  pelvis,  cutting  between  the  two  and  thus  separating  the  kid- 
ney, cauterizing  with  pure  carbolic  acid  the  end  of  the  divided  ureter  that  is  to 
remain,  then  treating  it  with  alcohol  and  either  returning  it  to  the  abdominal 
cavity  or  else  attaching  it  to  the  incision.     The  latter  procedure  is,  I  believe, 
preferable,  as,  in  case  the  ureter  does  not  drain  well  into  the  bladder,  and  there 
is  retention  of  pus  in  it,  the  wound  can  be  reopened  and  it  will  be  more  easilv 
found.     II any  advocate  removing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  ureter.     Some  are 
still  more  radical  and  say  that  the  duct  should  be  removed  down  to  the  bladder, 
or  even  together  with  a  j)iece  of  the  bladder  wall.     In  removing  large  portions 
of  the  ureter,  it  is  necessary  to  make  correspondingly  large  incisions,  or  else 
to  make  another  incision  inde]>endent  of  the  one  in  the  loin,  farther  down  in 
the  groin,  or  just  above  the  pubes  on  one  side  or  the  other.     This  is  especiallj 
true  in  males ;  whereas,  in  the  female,  the  incision  can  be  made  on  the  inside 
of  the  dome  of  the  vagina  to  one  side  of  the  cervix  and  the  ureter  caught 
with  a  hook  through  this  incision  just  as  it  enters  the  bladder.     It  can  be  pulled 
down  into  the  vaginal  cavity,  ligated,  cut  through  (Kelly  method)  and  removed 
in  its  entirety  by  this  route  or  (»lse  by  ])ulling  it  through  the  kidney  incision. 

Personally,  I  have  never  fished  the  ureter  down  through  the  vagina,  but  I 
have  b(»en  told  by  my  colleagues  who  have  performed  this  operation,  that  it  is 
c<)mj)aratively  easy.  1  have  at  times  felt  tuberculous  ureters  through  the  vagina, 
as  they  are  often  very  nuich  thickened.  Tn  any  case,  before  resorting  to  such 
a  procedure,  it  would  be  well  to  introduce  a  ureteral  catheter,  as  this  ini])arts 
a  firmer  feel  to  the  canal  and  consequently  aids  in  detecting  it.     Until  I  begin 
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tn  liuvc  more  serioiia  trotible  with  the  ureters  after  ri'nmviiij;  tlic  kiiliioy.  I 
shall  continue  to  Hgate  and  cut  through  them  just  above  the  lower  end  of  my 
inciaion  in  the  loin  and  fasten  the  end  to  the  lumbar  fascia,  in  which  case  they 
usually  atrophy  and  give  rise  to  no  furlJier  trouble. 

In  nephrectomy,  the  great  danger  to  life  must  Ix?  couaiiierod  and  it  is  better 
to  do  an  incomplete  operation  quickly  when  the  patient's  eomlition  is  not  gowl, 
than  a  more  radical  one  that  may 
result  in  death.  I  had  one  unfor- 
tunate experience  that  led  me  to 
consider  the  importance  of  suh- 
capaular  nephrectomy.  I  had  ]««>- 
ened  the  kidney  from  the  combined 
inlenial  and  external  capsules, 
which  were  adherent  to  one  amith- 
er,  and  I  could  have  done  a  subciiji- 
8ular  nephrectomy  in  a  few  min- 
utes. I  thought,  however,  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  remove  the  kid- 
ney with  its  capsule,  which  waw 
also  involved,  than  to  leave  the 
united  capsules.  Numerous  diffi- 
culties were  encountered  from  the 
bleeding  points  and  it  requiri'd 
time  to  check  the  hemorrhage.  The 
bleeding  from  the  pedicle  also  re- 
quired clamps  and  packing.  The 
patient  lost  a  considerable  amount 
of  blood  and  died  from  shock  in  a 
few  hours,  whereas  his  life  would 
probably  have  been  saved  had  I 
performed  a  subcapsular  op<'ra- 
tion.  Tig.  317  shows  the  kidney  as  it  appeared  some  time  after  removal.  The 
operation  was  a  secondary  nephrectomy  following  a  former  nephrotomy. 

Treatment  of  the  Faity  Capsule. — This  is  another  important  euusideration 
in  operating  on  tnbetciiloua  kidneys.  In  separating  the  fatty  cap-tule  from  the 
capsula  propria,  we  often  see  s;ipertieial  clusters  of  tubercles,  which  arc  break- 
ing down  and  undergoing  a  sujipurative  process,  that  are  adherent  to  the  fatty 
capsule.  Sometimes  the  covering  of  these  clusters  is  toni  away  with  the  fatty 
capsule,  in  which  case  there  is  a  tuberculous  process  left  in  the  adipose  tiaatie, 
and  a  septie  process  if  pua-prodncing  geruiw  are  present.  The  fatty  cap- 
sule is  involved  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  if  the  kidney  is  removed  the  tuber- 
culous process  may  continue  in  this  tissue.     It  is  therefore  advisable  in  all  of 
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these  cases  to  remove  as  much  of  the  fatty  capsule  as  we  can  and  then  to  wadi 
out  the  cavity  with  peroxid  of  hydrogen. 

Closing  of  the  wound  after  a  nephrectomy  for  tuberculosis  is  another  im- 
portant consideration.     I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  closed  if  no  pus 
has  been  found  in  the  urine  coming  from  that  side  on  ureteral  catheterization 
nor  during  the  operation.    Again,  if  there  is  pus  present  in  the  urine  or  wound, 
and  the  ureter  has  been  doubly  ligated,  cut  through  between  the  ligatures  and 
its  ends  cauterized,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  wound  should  not  be  closed  after 
washing  out  the  renal  fossa  with  a  solution  of  bichlorid  of  mercury  or  with 
peroxid  of  hydrogen.     In  case,  however,  that  there  are  adhesions  between  the 
surrounding  tissues  and  the  suppurative  areas  on  the  surface  of  the  organ,  or 
a  kidney  abscess  breaks  during  the  manipulations  required  for  its  removal,  or 
if  in  any  way  pus  enters  the  renal  fossa,  it  is  advisable  to  put  a  drain  down 
to  the  site  of  the  kidney.     If  drainage  is  inserted  as  a  precaution  when  we  am- 
sider  that  we  have  cleaned  our  field  thoroughly,  it  should  be  removed  at  the  end 
of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours ;  for  if  it  is  left  for  two  or  three  days,  it  tends 
to  induce  suppuration. 

In  cases  in  which  the  wound  is  packed  with  gauze  after  the  operation,  the 
removal  of  it  sometimes  causes  an  elevation  of  the  temperature. 

Treatment  of  Perinephritic  Abscess. — In  case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney 
being  associated  with  perinephritic  abscess,  we  should  be  satisfied  with  evacuat- 
ing the  abscess,  examining  the  ])i]s  cavity  and  draining  it  at  the  first  operation. 
When  the  relations  of  the  kidney  have  been  reestablished,  further  operative  pr»> 
cedures  can  be  carried  out  later  on.  This  was  contrary  to  my  belief  some 
time  ago,  when  I  thought  it  advisable  to  do  as  much  as  possible  at  the  first 
operation. 

After-treatment  of  Nephrectomy. — In  the  event  of  a  profuse  hemorrhage  at 
the  time  of  the  operation,  we  should  give  one  thirtieth  of  a  grain  of  strychnin  hy- 
podermically  and,  in  case  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  weak,  saline  intravenous  should 
also  be  given.  If  there  has  not  been  much  hemorrhage,  but  sufficient  to  lead  us 
to  think  that  shock  may  follow,  it  is  well,  in  addition  to  the  hypodermic  of 
strychnin,  to  administer  a  pint  of  hot  saline  with  two  oiuices  of  whisky  by 
enema  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  jnit  to  bed.  After  this,  a  pint  of  hot  saline 
without  the  whisky  and  one  thirtieth  of  a  grain  of  strychnin  can  be  continued 
every  four  hours,  alternating  so  that  the  patient  will  have  one  or  the  other  every 
hour  until  the  pulse  is  satisfactory  and  the  danger  of  shock  has  passed. 

Temperature  after  Operation. — After  operation,  my  patients  ran  a  tem- 
])erature  of  from  100°  to  101°  F.,  and  the  pulse  ranged  from  90  to  100  in 
favorable  cases,  becoming  normal  in  from  three  to  seven  days.  In  other  pa- 
tients, the  temperature  ran  from  101°  to  105°  plus  F.,  and  the  pulse  from  120 
to  140.     The  cases  with  high  pulse  and  high  temperature  usually  did  badly. 

The  patient's  bowels  are  usually  moved  on  the  second  day  after  operation 
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by  magnesium  sulphate  followed  by  a  soapsuds  enema.  If  the  bowels  do  not 
move  on  the  following  day,  compound  cathartic  pills  are  given. 

The  amount  of  urine  passed  the  first  day  after  operation  averaged  one  pint, 
and  from  forty  ounces  upward  after  this. 

Salt  solution  was  given  to  patients  developing  uremia,  by  enteroclysis  or 
hypodermoclysis,  and  some  were  bled,  this  being  followed  by  a  saline  infusion. 
Uremia  occurring  immediately  after  operation  is  of  very  bad  augury. 

Complications, — Peritonitis  is  a  very  rare  complication,  but  may  occur  if 
the  peritoneum  has  been  torn  through  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  I  have  had 
this  accident,  but  it  was  never  accompanied  by  peritonitis.  I  simply  washed 
with  salt  solution  and  closed  the  tear  wuth  catgut. 

Sepsis,  depending  upon  infection  of  the  renal  fossa,  requires  prompt  and 
thorough  measures  for  its  removal.  If  the  wound  has  already  closed,  it  must 
be  reopened  and  the  pus  pockets  must  be  carefully  sought  for  and  drained. 

Sinuses  frequently  occur  in  septic  cases  and  are  very  difficult  to  cure.  Those 
due  to  a  silk  ligature  will  close  when  the  ligature  is  removed.  A  sinus  caused 
by  infection  persists  for  a  long  time.  The  walls  of  sinuses  in  these  cases  are 
often  covered  wuth  tubercles,  which  are  treated  by  curetting;  swabbing  with 
carbolic  acid  and  alcohol ;  packing  with  iodoform  or  balsam-of-Peru  gauze.  At 
times  they  are  very  obstinate,  and  the  wound  may  not  close  for  weeks.  The 
chromic-gut  sutures  in  the  muscular  wall  and  skin  sometimes  give  way  and 
there  is  a  wide  gap  in  the  loin  into  which  several  fingers  can  be  introduced. 
In  such  cases,  there  are  usually  tuberculous  deposits  along  the  sides  of  the 
wound.  The  presence  of  a  sinus  tends  to  keep  the  patient  below  par  through 
a  certain  amount  of  pus  absorption.  The  longest  period  that  a  tuberculous  sinus 
existed  among  my  cases  was  for  nine  years  following  a  nephrotomy,  when  it 
gradually  healed.  After  one  nephrectomy  there  was  a  gaping  wound,  with  a 
tuberculous  process  on  its  sides  for  six  months.  It  was  dressed  with  iodoform 
and  balsam-of-Peru  gauze,  irrigated  w^ith  silver  and  bichlorid  and  even  swabbed 
with  carbolic  and  alcohol,  with  no  effect.  The  wound  w^as  kept  strapped  and 
eventually  healed.  I  believe  that,  in  certain  cases  after  a  nephrotomy  or  the 
opening  of  a  perinephritic  abscess,  the  tuberculous  process  may  continue  in  the 
organ  until  it  has  become  completely  destroyed,  w^hen  the  sinus  will  close. 

Results. — Among  my  patients,  death  in  the  first  few  days  after  nephrec- 
tomy was  due  either  to  shock,  asthenia,  anuria,  or  uremia,  in  ten  j^er  cent  of 
my  cases.  In  some  of  the  fatal  cases,  it  has  been  interesting  to  learn  from 
autopsy  that  the  patient  could  not  have  recovered  on  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  other  kidney  and  yet  the  tests  for  the  renal  function  appeared  favorable, 
while  the  acute  infectious  process  in  the  diseased  kidney  was  so  alarming 
that  it  seemed  that  the  organ  should  be  removed  as  an  emergency  operation. 
Such  cases  should,  I  think,  have  been  treated  by  nephrotomy  and  drainage,  and 
a  secondary  nephrectomy.    On  the  other  hand,  there  were  certain  cases  in  which 
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« 
the  renal  function  tests  and  the  signs  of  tuberculosis  elsewhere  were  so  unfavo^ 
able,  that  I  told  the  patients  that  I  thought  the  result  of  a  nephrectomy  would 
be  fatal,  whereupon  they  went  to  other  operators  who,  without  testing  the  renal 
function,  operated  with  a  successful  outcome. 

In  one  case,  the  patient's  only  kidney  was  removed,  but  this  was  in  the  days 
before  we  employed  ureteral  catheterization  in  the  hospital.  I  have  gained 
much  experience  from  my  mistakes  in  early  cases,  and,  although  I  was  then 
doing  what  was  considered  right,  I  now  see  that  my  course  was  wrong  and  I 
have  learned  to  realize  the  importance  of  studying  each  case  carefully  myself 
instead  of  relying  on  the  opinions  and  examinations  of  others.  The  above- 
mentioned  case  has  hoQU  a  lesson  to  me  never  to  remove  a  kidney  until  all  niv 
customary  routine  examinations  have  been  made  by  myself  and  my  associates. 
Many  of  my  patients  have  gone  to  other  surgeons  on  account  of  my  insisting 
upon  this,  but  my  mortality  statistics  have  been  greatly  improved  by  my  refusal 
to  operate  them. 

N  on  functionating  or  Derelict  Kidneys. — One  kidney  can  sometimes  be  de- 
stroved  while  the  other  carries  on  its  function.  In  one  case  of  unilateral  renal 
tuberculosis,  with  involvement  of  the  bladder,  testes,  prostate  and  seminal  vesi- 
cles in  a  patient  running  but  one  degree  of  temperature  and  not  losing  weight, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  if  no  operation  had  been  performed,  the  kidney 
would  have  been  destroyed  entirely  in  a  short  time  and  the  patient's  condition 
would  have  remained  ])ractically  unchanged.  The  kidney  after  removal  was 
found  to  have  four  fifths  of  its  tissue  destroved.  I  have  seen  other  kidnevs  in 
which  probably  seven  eighths  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  other  kidney  has 
been  able  to  carry  on  the  function,  after  the  removal  of  its  fellow.  I  have  had 
three  kidneys  in  which  the  entire  parenchyma  had  been  practically  destroyed 
and  which  could  excrete  only  a  little  i)us  or  a  small  amount  of  watery  fluid 
containing  pus.  ()n(»  of  these  I  removed  at  auto])sy.  The  other  two  wore  ex- 
tirpated in  operation ;  one  was  a  [)yelo-nepliritic  kidney,  and  the  outcome  was 
death ;  the  other  was  a  })yonei)hrotic  kidney  and  the  patient  made  an  unevent- 
ful recovery.  There  are  many  persons  with  one  nonfunctionating  kidney,  a 
large  percentage  of  which  are  destroyed  by  tuberculosis. 

Mkdical  Treatment. — There  are  a  number  of  patients  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  wlio  must  be  treated  medically.  First,  cases  in  which 
the  disease  is  suspected  and  yet  the  diagnosis  has  not  been  made ;  second,  when 
both  kidneys  are  too  much  involved  to  warrant  the  removal  of  one  of  tliem; 
third,  in  case  of  patients  who  need  the  operation  but  do  not  consent  to  it. 

When  we  are  studying  suspected  cases  of  renal  tuberculosis  and  before  the 
tubercle  bacillus  has  been  found,  the  patient  should  be  treated  symptomatically, 
and  if  we  think  that  tuberculosis  is  present,  the  same  treatment  should  be  given 
as  if  the  diagnosis  had  already  been  made.  This  is  advisable  for  the  reas4in 
that,  in  many  cases,  a  number  of  urinary  and  cystoscopic  examinations  have  to 
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be  made  and  several  days  or  weeks  may  pass  before  the  diagnosis  is  completed 
and  operative  or  other  treatment  decided  upon. 

My  observations  in  the  treatment  of  certain  patients  have  convinced  me  that 
a  number  of  cases  can  be  cured  by  medical  treatment  In  connection  with  the 
general  treatment  of  the  renal  condition,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
opportunity  to  treat  the  bladder  as  well,  in  case  it  is  involved.  The  treatment 
consists  of  rest,  proper  diet  and  clothing,  fresh  air  and  drugs.  Among  the  last- 
mentioned  we  have  the  so-called  specifics:  Creosote,  guaiacol  and  cod-liver  oil. 
Among  the  tonics  which  are  the  most  useful  are :  Sirup  of  iodid  of  iron,  Bash- 
am's  Mixture  and  strychnin.  The  urinary  antiseptics  that  I  use  are :  urotropin, 
salol  and  benzoate  of  soda. 

Method  of  Life. — The  method  of  life  is  of  great  importance.  The  pa- 
tient should  at  all  times  be  comfortable  and  free  from  worry.  In  case  the  blad- 
der is  involved,  giving  rise  to  great  frequency  of  urination,  pain  and  tenesmus, 
a  rubber  urinal  should  be  worn  during  the  day,  strapped  to  the  leg,  and  a  glass 
urinal  should  be  kept  beside  the  patient  in  bed  during  the  night.  The  ease  and 
relief  that  is  obtained  in  this  way  does  much  toward  his  improvement  and  peace 
of  mind.  As  little  time  as  possible  should  be  devoted  to  business.  The  patient 
should  rest  at  home  in  the  evenings  and  on  damp,  unpleasant  days,  lying  about 
on  a  couch  or  reclining  in  a  comfortable  chair.  In  these  cases,  as  in  those  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  fresh  air  and  sunshine  are  of  great  importance ;  there- 
fore, the  patient  should  remain  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible  when  the  sun 
is  shining.  Exposure  to  draughts  of  air  should  also  be  avoided.  The  body 
should  be  kept  warm,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  legs  and  feet.  Woolen 
underclothing  or  flannels  are  the  most  suitable.  When  out  walking  about,  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  perspire  and  then  sit  about  in  the  sweat-soaked  gar- 
ments, but  to  return  home  and  change  the  clothing. 

The  diet  in  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  should  be  similar  to  that  of  tubercu- 
losis of  the  lungs,  excepting  that  forced  feeding  should  be  avoided.  If  the  patient 
is  very  ill,  a  milk  diet  should  be  given ;  otherwise,  cereals,  eggs,  fish,  meat  and 
green  vegetables  in  moderate  amounts.  Anything  tending  to  interfere  with  diges- 
tion should  be  avoided.  In  fact,  we  may  say  that  the  diet  in  tuberculosis  of  the 
kidney  should  be  a  mixture  of  that  of  the  consumptive  and  that  of  the  nephritic. 

Drugs. — Creosote  and  guaiacol,  the  specifics  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  are, 
I  believe,  of  as  much  or  more  benefit  in  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney.  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  using  creosote  carbonate,  three  grains,  three  times  a  day.  Guaiacol  I 
have  used  but  rarely  and  cod-liver  oil  never.  Sirup  of  iodid  of  iron  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  next  best  remedy  to  creosote  in  such  cases.  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
giving  it  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  sirup  of  bitter  orange  peel,  a  half  to  one 
teaspoonful  to  the  dose,  between  meals,  in  milk  or  water.  Basham's  Mixture 
(mistura  ferri  et  ammonii  acetatis),  two  drachms  three  times  a  day,  is  another 
good  iron  mixture. 
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Urotropin  is,  I  presume,  of  great  value  as  a  urinary  antiseptic,  especially 
when  there  is  a  suppurative  process  in  the  tubules  of  the  kidney  and  renal 
pelvis,  as  well  as  in  the  ureters  and  bladder.  It  tends  to  convert  the  urine 
into  an  antiseptic  wash.  Personally,  I  do  not  know  the  exact  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  urotropin  in  such  cases  and  think  that  it  would  require  considerable 
study  to  be  able  to  determine  it.  I  only  use  it  in  cases  of  pyonephrosis  with  re- 
tention of  pus.  Benzoate  of  soda,  in  my  practice,  has  been  the  urinary  antiseptic 
best  borne  by  the  patient.    The  exact  relative  value  of  the  two  is  unknown  to  mc 

Bladder  cases  are  relieved  by  antispasmodics,  such  as  belladonna,  codein, 
morphin  and  the  bromids.     The  prescription  that  I  usually  give  under  these 
conditions  consists  of  tincture  of  belladonna,  2  drachms,  benzoate  of  soda,  4 
drachms  and  aqua  Gaultheria,  up  to  2  ounces;  a  teaspoonful'three  times  a  div, 
between  meals.     If  this  does  not  relieve  the  pain,  I  add  codein  so  as  to  give 
i  of  a  grain  to  each  dose.     In  many  cases,  this  gives  absolutely  no  relief,  nor  do 
any  of  the  other  remedies  recommended  for  such  conditions,  and  I  have  to  give 
morphin  and  bromid  of  potash.     The  mixture  I  use  in  such  cases  is  composed 
of  morphin,  ^  to  ^  of  a  grain,  and  bromid,  15  grains,  to  the  dose ;  while,  in  ce^ 
tain  other  cases  that  I  have  had,  this  has  not  been  efficacious  until  I  added  S 
grains  of  chloral  hydrate  to  the  dose.     At  first  I  gave  this  mixture  of  morphin, 
chloral  hydrate  and  bromid  with  some  apprehension  to  patients  with  tubercu- 
losis of  the  bladder,  when  the  kidneys  were  involved.     It  gave  the  patient  great 
relief,  however,  and  the  urine  examination  showed  no  ill  effects  of  the  medicine 
upon  the  kidney. 

There  is  no  need  of  going  into  details  of  the  bladder  treatment  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  trouble  of  which  we  are  s])caking.  I  will  add,  however,  that 
boric-acid  irrigations  of  the  bladder  have  very  little  effect  Nitrate  of  silver 
irritates  the  bladder  as  does  also  bichlorid  of  mercurv.  In  these  cases,  after 
bladder  irrigations  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  by  a  very  small  rubber 
catheter  and  a  fountain  syringe,  I  have  found  that  if  an  injection  of  argyrol 
into  the  bladder  is  made  after  the  silver  solution  has  been  allowed  to  run  out, 
the  irritation  following  silver  irrigations  has  been  very  much  relieved.  I  have 
thus  been  able  to  use  from  a  1 :  2,000  to  a  1  :  1,000  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  the  bladder,  by  injecting  2  or  more  drachms  of  a  10-per-cent  to  a  25-per-cent 
solution  of  argyrol  after  the  bladder  had  been  emptied  of  the  silver  solution. 

In  this  way,  I  have  absolutely  cured  tuberculous  bladders  with  ulcerations. 
Gommenol  is  also  a  valuable  remedy,  to  be  injected  (^  oz.)  into  the  bladder  in 
a  strength  of  10  j)er  cent  to  50  per  cent  and  allowed  to  remain.  Iodoform  emul- 
sion, 2  per  cent  in  strength,  is  also  of  value. 

Strictures  of  the  urethra  should  be  dilated  or  cut  This  is  of  great  im- 
portance, as  is  also  the  cutting  of  a  narrow  meatus. 

Regarding  the  second  group — the  cases  in  which  both  kidneys  are  too  much 
involved  to  warrant  removal  of  one  of  them — and  the  third  group,  in  which  tin? 
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patients  who  need  operation  refuse  to  be  operated,  I  would  say  that  they  are 
treated  by  the  same  restorative  and  supportive  measures.  These  patients  should 
be  weighed  carefully  at  frequent  intervals,  and  the  amount  of  pus  voided  should 
be  estimated  often,  as  these  two  measures  serve  as  the  best  guides  in  judging 
the  progress  of  the  disease. 

A  change  of  climate  and  of  surroundings  is  also  valuable  and  the  same 
climates  that  are  of  value  in  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  are  also  of  value  in  tuber- 
culosis of  the  kidney;  that  is  to  say,  a  dry  equable  climate  where  the  patients 
can  remain  out  of  doors.  I  do  not  think  that  the  cold  of  the  mountains,  such 
as  the  Adirondacks,  is  of  benefit,  but  rather  the  milder  climates  of  Nassau,  Ber- 
muda, and  southern  California.  I  have  a  number  of  patients  at  present,  who 
have  refused  to  be  operated  for  two  or  three  years,  and  who  are  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  they  called  for  an  opinion,  at  which  time  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  operate  upon  them. 

Patients  with  pus  coming  from  both  kidneys,  with  the  bladder  involved  as 
well,  have  also  been  absolutely  cured  by  the  treatment  that  I  have  outlined, 
and  yet  I  consider  it  extremely  dangerous  to  take  chances  with  medical  treat- 
ment and  recommend  nephrectomy  in  all  cases  in  which  one  kidney  is  involved, 
if  the  other  is  absolutely  normal. 

Under  conservative  treatment,  a  few  patients  gained  weight,  but  most  of 
them  lost,  and  this  did  much  toward  leading  them  to  operation.  Some  patients, 
however,  waited  too  long,  until  the  period  when  they  could  be  successfully 
operated  on  had  passed. 

Illustrative  Cases. — ^Regarding  the  successful  treatment  of  renal  tubercu- 
losis without  operation,  I  will  report  two  cases  which  come  to  my  mind,  whose 
symptoms  closely  resembled  each  other,  as  did  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Case  Xo.  1. — The  first  patient,  a  well-built  real-estate  man  of  healthy  ap- 
pearance, forty-six  years  old,  with  no  venereal  history.  He  began  to  have 
increased  frequency  of  urination  five  months  before  his  visit  to  me,  at  which 
time  he  was  urinating  with  pain  and  tenesmus  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
both  day  and  night,  so  that  his  sleep  was  disturbed  and  his  general  condition 
very  much  weakened. 

Examination, — There  was  slight  tenderness  in  his  loin,  more  marked  on  the 
left  side.  His  testes  and  epididymis  were  normal,  his  meatus  measured  19 
French.  The  prostate  was  nodular ;  the  vesicles  were  negative.  The  urine  was 
opaque,  of  a  milky  or  starchy  color,  low  specific  gravity;  albumin,  one  quarter 
of  one  per  cent;  pus,  many  cells  and  in  masses;  a  few  red  blood  cells;  casfs, 
hyaline,  granular  and  pus ;  epithelia  from  renal  tubules  and  pelvis,  ureter,  blad- 
der and  prostate.  The  diagnosis  from  the  urinary  examination  at  the  time  was 
interstitial  nephritis,  pyelo-nephritis  and  slight  cystitis. 

The  treatment  for  the  frequency  and  tenesmus  was  a  mixture  of  benzoate 
of  soda  and  belladonna;  hot  sitz  baths  •twice  dailv.     The  bladder  was  treated 
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by  irrigations  with  a  silver  solution,  1 :  8,000  to  1 :  2,000,  by  catheter,  and  tHc 
prostate  massaged  every  other  day.  These  measures  failed  to  relieve  the 
patient,  who  continued  to  suffer,  especially  at  night. 

The  following  treatment  was  adopted  with  favorable  results :  For  the  pain 
and  tenesmus  and  frequent  urination,  morphin  ^  of  a  grain,  chloral  hydrate  7J 
grains,  bromid  of  potash  15  grains,  in  a  mixture  every  four  to  six  hours.  Uro- 
tropin  10  grains,  three  times  daily.  Creosote  was  also  given  internally,  as  the 
disease  appeared  to  me  to  be  reno-vesical  tuberculosis.  The  bladder  was  washed 
once  daily  with  nitratc-of-silver  solution,  followed  by  half  an  ounce  of  a  twentr- 
five-per-cent  solution  of  argyrol.  A  rubber  urinal  was  worn  during  the  day  and 
the  patient  was  instructed  to  sleep  with  a  glass  urinal  between  his  legs  at  night. 

The  meatus  was  cut  to  32  French.     Sleep  promptly  improved  and  the  pa- 
tient's physical  and  mental  condition  were  appreciably  relieved. 

He  was  cystoscoped  under  ether  and  his  bladder  capacity  proved  one  ounce 
and  a  half.  It  required  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  clear 
medium  to  look  through,  on  account  of  the  pus  coming  dowTi  from  the  kidneys. 
The  prostatic  base  w^as  red,  resembling  •  a  strawberry,  the  redness  extending 
along  the  trigone.  There  was  a  small  ulcer  near  the  mouth  of  the  left  ureter 
and  many  flocculi  were  seen  coming  from  it.  There  was  also  a  typical  tubc^ 
culous  ulcer  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  near  the  sphincter.  Two  small 
bodies  resembling  small  calculi  were  seen  lying  behind  the  trigone;  but  these 
were  no  longer  visible  at  the  time  of  a  later  cystoscopy.  The  bladder  was  bat 
slightly  inflamed.  The  clinical  picture  was  ouc  of  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney 
with  extension  to  the  bladder;  but  no  tubercle  bacilli  could  be  found  in  the 
urine,  although  it  showed  the  colon  bacillus,  the  staphylococcus  and  the  strepto- 
coccus. Operative  interference  seemed  to  be  indicated,  but  meanwhile  the 
patient's  condition  was  improved.  The  ureters  were  catheterized  and  an  im- 
pediment was  encountered  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  ureter.  After  the  cathe- 
ter had  been  pushed  into  the  renal  pelvis,  two  drachms  of  urine  escaped,  of  a 
starchy  color  and  a  low  specific  gravity  and  containing  a  large  amount  of  pus 
and  mucus,  showing  pyonephrosis  on  that  side.  The  right  ureter  w-as  not  stric- 
tured  and  there  was  no  renal  retention  on  that  side.  The  condition  was  pyelo- 
nephritis. 

The  patient  had  a  marked  polyuria ;  there  was  pyonephrosis  of  the  left  kid- 
ney, due,  1  believe,  to  a  partial  destruction  of  that  organ  by  a  mixed  infecti<»n 
with  tubercle  bacilli  and  pus-producing  germs.  The  obstruction  of  the  left 
ureter  could  be  accounted  for  by  a  tuberculous  thickening  or  stricture  and  the 
ulcer  near  the  mouth  of  the  left  ureter  I  believed  to  be  the  result  of  the  descend- 
ing process  through  the  duct  The  ulcer  on  the  vesical  wall  was  typically  tuber- 
culous, and  the  bladder  was  slightly  inflamed. 

The  condition  in  the  kidney  was  a  much  more  extensive  process  than  that 
in  the  bladder.    Tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in  the  urine  a  few  days  afterwards. 
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corroborating  the  diagnosis  of  urinary  tuberculosis.  .The  patient  was  kept  un- 
der the  treatment  already  outlined  for  about  one  month  and  was  relieved  of  his 
j)ain ;  then  he  was  sent  home  to  continue  his  medical  and  hygienic  cure.  His  con- 
dition steadily  improved  and  one  year  later  he  reported  freedom  from  symptoms 
and  absolutely  normal  urine,  excepting  a  slight  deficiency  in  urea.  The  patient 
has  been  seen  repeatedly  since  and  has  continued  in  perfect  health  for  five  years. 

Case  No.  2. — The  second  patient,  whose  history  was  much  shorter  and  more 
involved,  was  an  expressman,  twenty-one  years  old,  about  5  feet  8  inches, 
j)ale,  thin  and  gaunt,  having  recently  lost  thirty  pounds  in  weight.  Five  months 
before,  the  patient  had  urethritis  and  three  weeks  before  frequent  urination  set 
in,  until  urine  was  passed  every  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  both  day  and  night, 
with  burning  and  tenesmus.  The  second  urine  was  white,  turbid,  of  a  starchy 
or  milky  hue;  at  other  times  it  resembled  rainwater.  His  prostate  was  soft, 
with  the  exception  of  a  nodule  on  the  left  side;  vesicles  tender.  The  bladder 
held  but  a  few  drachms.  He  was  put  upon  the  same  treatment  as  the  first  pa- 
tient and  his  meatus,  which  had  been  17  French,  was  cut  to  No.  32  French. 

The  urine  showed  a  specific  gravity  less  than  1.001,  slightly  acid;  albumin 
15  per  cent  by  bulk  (Heller's  test)  ;  urea  tV  ^f  1  per  cent;  an  occasional  red 
blood  cell ;  pus,  innumerable  cells,  small  masses  and  pieces  of  pus  casts ;  casts, 
hyaline,  granular  and  pus;  epithelia,  granular,  renal  and  vesical;  bacteria, 
gonococci,  colon  bacilli  and  tubercle  bacilli.  The  general  specimens  showed  a 
reno-vesical  tuberculosis.  The  kidneys  were  markedly  involved  pyelo-nephritis. 
The  patient,  under  the  treatment  already  outlined  in  Case  No.  1,  was  im- 
proving slowly  and  gaining  in  strength  and  weight.  Cystoscopy  was  tried, 
but  he  could  not  tolerate  sufficient  fiuid  in  his  bladder.  Finally  it  was  per- 
formed under  a  general  anesthetic.  The  bladder  held  at  this  time  three  ounces ; 
it  was  much  congested  about  the  trigone  and  somewhat  inflamed.  Small  ulcera- 
tions were  seen  about  the  mouths  of  the  ureters.  Catheterization  of  the  ureters 
was  performed,  the  catheters  remaining  in  for  one  hour. 

The  examination  of  the  two  8i)ecimen8  was  as  follows : 


Right 

Quantity — 27  c.c.  («>vij). 

Sediment — slight. 

Colorless. 

Albumin — 10  per  cent  by  bulk. 

Sugar — negative. 

Urea — J  of  1  per  cent. 

Indican — ^negative. 

Red  blood  cells. 

Pus  cells  and  pus  in  masses. 


Left 

Quantity — 93  c.c.  (oiij). 

Sediment — none. 

Colorless. 

Albumin — 25  per  cent  by  bulk. 

Sugar — negative. 

Urea — ^  of  1  per  cent. 

Indican — negative. 

Red  blood  cells. 

Pus  cells  and  pus  in  masses. 

Casts,  hyaline,  granular  and  pus. 
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The  process  had  been  principally  in  the  left  kidney,  and  the  pus,  mixed  cists 
and  pus  casts  formed  had  principally  come  from  this  side. 

The  patient  gained  eleven  poimds  during  the  first  month  and  twenty  duriiif 
the  second.    One  year  afterwards  he  weighed  180  pounds.    The  symptoms  in  his 
case  were  more  acute  than  in  Case  No.  1.    The  polyuria  was  more  marked ;  the 
specific  gravity  and  the  urea  were  less.     The  process  was  much  more  marked 
in  the  kidney  than  in  the  bladder.     There  were  ulcers  about  the  mouths  of 
both  ureters,  showing  a  descending  infection.     The  patient  ran   but  a  slight 
temperature,  however,  never  more  than  lOO*'  F.,  which  was  a  little  more  thin 
Case  No.  1.    He  was  under  treatment  for  two  months  and,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  his  home  at  this  time,  his  condition  was  much  improved.     He  could 
hold  his  urine  an  hour  or  more  during  the  day  and  only  urinated  four  or  five 
times  during  the  night.    His  urine  was  also  beginning  to  assume  a  normal  color. 
The  patient  has  reported  to  me  since  then  and  his  urine  has  become  practically 
normal,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pus  cells  and  a  slightly  diminished  amount 
of  urea. 

The  favorable  outcome  of  these  cases,  without  surgical  interference,  does 
not  in  any  way  alter  my  opinion,  as  expressed  above,  that  renal  tuberculosis 
calls  for  timely  nephrectomy  in  the  best  interests  of  the  patient,  as  soon  as  a 
positive  diagnosis  has  been  made  and  the  functional  sufficiency  of  the  opposite 
kidney  has  been  established.  The  following  conclusions  will,  therefore,  show 
that  I  consider  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  a  disease  to  be  treated  surgically  in 
the  majority  of  cases. 

Conclusions. — (1)  I  believe  that  there  are  many  cases  of  polyuria  of  tu- 
berculous origin  not  diagnosticated  as  such. 

(2)  I  believe  that  there  are  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  both  kidneys  in 
which  the  process  is  cured  under  improved  general  conditions  of  treatment  and 
hygiene,  and  conseciueiitly  increased  bodily  resistance. 

(3)  I  believe  that  there  are  patients  with  double  tuberculosis  of  the  kid- 
neys, one  organ  more  involved  than  the  other,  in  fairly  good  health  and  running 
a  slow  course,  who,  if  allowed  to  go  on  conservatively,  under  supportive  treat- 
ment, would  survive  the  disease,  through  the  healthier  kidney  performing  the 
work  for  both,  while  the  one  more  affected  would  continue  to  degenerate  until 
entirely  destroyed. 

(4)  1  believe  that,  in  any  suspected  case,  we  should  immediately  make  ani- 
mal inoculaticms  and  examine  sjxK?imens  of  urine  frequently. 

(5)  1  lx»lieve  that  most  cases  of  tuberculous  kidney  are  not  operatoil  on 
early  enough. 

(6)  I  think  that  better  cooperation  should  exist  between  the  patient  and  his 
physician,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  surgeon  on  the  other. 

I  may  here  add  that,  since  writing  this  chapter,  I  have  had  other  cases  in 
which  reno-vesical  tul)erculosis  has  been  found,  that  have  been  successfully 
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treated  by  the  treatment  above  outlined.  One  case,  a  man  who  came  to  me  two 
years  ago  with  renal  tuberculosis  on  one  side  and  a  healthy  kidney  on  the  other, 
was  sent  to  the  hospital  for  nephrectomy.  He  delayed  entering  for  three  weeks. 
Then  he  was  again  examined  when  about  to  be  operated  upon  while  under  ether 
and  found  to  have  an  acute  parenchymatous  nephritis  of  the  former  healthy 
kidney.  He  was  accordingly  returned  to  bed  and  not  operated.  Since  then  I 
have  kept  him  under  observation  and  for  the  last  year  he  has  been  symptomat- 
ically  well  and  heavier  than  ever  before. 

Statistics  of  nephrectomy  in  renal  tuberculosis,  by  Albarran,  of  some  of 
the  prominent  operators  up  to  1905  shows: 

Albarran — 64  cases,  2  deaths..  Israel — 41  cases,  4  deaths. 

Rovsing — 47  cases,  3  deaths.  Kronlein — 34  cases,  2  deaths. 

Kiimmel^-43  cases,  5  deaths.  Casper — 20  cases,  2  deaths. 

The  total  is  7  per  cent  mortality. 


CHAPTER   XXX 

HYDRONEPHROSIS 

( Uronephrosis) 

Hydronephrosis  or  uronephrosis  is  a  chronic  distention  of  the  pelvic  cav- 
ity by  an  aseptic  liquid  derived  from  normal  urine,  with  progressive  sclerosis 
of  the  walls  of  the  sac. 

It  is  clinically  not  a  common  disease  and  the  apparent  frequency  is  not  so 
great  as  the  real  frequency,  for  there  are  many  latent  cases  discovered  only  it 
autopsy.  It  is  twice  as  frequent  in  females  as  in  males  and  usually  affects  the 
right  side. 

Etiology. — Ohstruction  of  the  excretory  channels  of  the  urine  and,  more 
particularly,  incomplete  obstruction  of  the  ureter  constitute  the  etiology  of 
hydronephrosis.  Obstacles  in  the  lower  urinary  tract  due  to  congenital 
anomalies  of  the  urethra,  such  as  a  narrow  meatus,  valvules  or  strictures  may 
serve  to  dilate  the  kidney,  but  only  after  the  whole  urinary  tract  has  been  dis- 
tended to  a  variable  extent.  The  moderate  bilateral  distention  seen  sometimes 
in  old  neglected  cases  of  acquired  strictures  of  the  urethra  is  rarely  aseptic  and, 
even  if  it  is,  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  considered  as  a  disease  in  itself,  being 
only  the  last  stage  of  a  generalized  urinary  dilatation.  Complete  and  sudden 
obstruction  of  the  ureter  by  stone  or  experimental  ligation  is  not  a  cause  of  true 
hydronephrosis,  as  in  these  cases  the  kidney  at  first  becomes  somewhat  dilated; 
but  this  stage  is  short,  and  is  rapidly  followed  by  renal  atrophy  and  sclerosis. 

Incomplete  obstruction  of  the  ureter  is  then  the  true  cause  of  hydrone 
phrosis,  either  congenital  or  acquired.  The  group  to  w^hich  a  given  case  belongs 
is  usually  evident,  and  yet  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  what  was  the 
primary  cause.  The  tendency  at  present  is  to  recognize  as  congenital  manv 
cases  that  w^re  formerly  classified  in  the  acquired  class. 

Congenital  Hydronephrosis. — The  knowledge  of  a  few  embryological 
conditions  enables  us  to  understand  why  and  how  it  develops.  The  ureter,  dui- 
ing  intra-uterine  life,  is  not  the  smooth  canal  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the 
adult,  but  is  constricted  in  some  places  and  dilated  in  others,  besides  showing 
in  its  lumen  numerous  valvules  formed  either  bv  the  mucosa  alone  or  bv  both 
the  mucous  and  muscular  layers.  These  formations  are  met  with  most  fre- 
quently at  the  uretero-pelvic  junction  and  next  at  the  low^er  end  of  the  ureter. 
These  normal  valvules  disappear  later  under  the  influence  of  a  normal  growth 
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ami  of  tlie  pr(?s8iire  of  urine.  In  most  cases,  however,  tlicy  have  not  ciMnjilelely 
diaappeured  at  the  tiiiiL*  of  birth  and  conscqueiilly  the  ureter  in  tlie  newborn 
still  showM  a  number  of  irregularities,  both  on  its  outer  and  inner  aspeets,  that 
must  be  considered  congenital  defecla  and  later  may  cause  a  partial  obstruction 
of  the  ureter. 

If  the  obstruction  is  very  marked,  hydronephrosis  develops  during  fetal  life 
and  exists  at  the  time  of  birth,  sometimes  of  a  very  large  size;  but  oftener  the 
obstruction  is  but  slight  and  then  the  retention  ia  more  progressive,  requiring 
years  of  slow  advance  to  develop  into  a  clinically  ajipreciable  tumor.  This  ex- 
plains why  hydronephrosis  appears  especially  as  a  disease  of  the  third  decade 
of  life.  Besides  the  increase  in  size  of  the  renal  pelvis  (the  sac),  hydro- 
nephrosis ia  attended  by  the  development  of  certain  secondary  lesions,  such  as 
valvules  at  the  pelvic  origin  of  the  ureter,  kinks,  bends  and  adhesions  of  the 
upper  ureteral  segineiit.  All  of  these  complete  and  lighten  the  obatruetion  and 
to  the  superficial  observer  seem  to  be  the  real  cause  of  tiie  .etenlinu,  na  they  are 
much  more  apparent  to  naked-eye  ex- 
amination, and  much  easier  to  detect, 
than  the  often  small  and  indistinct 
congenital  defect  which  has  been  the 
'real  cause  of  the  trouble.  For  this 
reason,  the  importance  of  congenital 
causes  has  not  been  properly  estimated, 
until  of  late  when  a  careful  study  of 
tlie  subject  has  shown  the  true  cause. 
Valvules  are  the  moat  frequent  con- 
genital defects,  but  congenital^  ureteral 
strictures  also  occur  and  exert  the  sann' 
causal  influence. 

An  anomaly  of  position  also  predi.'*- 
poses  to  hydronephrosis,  Fig.  318 
shows  one  of  my  cases  which  was  lo- 
cated at  the  sacro-iiiac  synchondrosis. 
An  effort  to  replace  it  failed  and  it  was 
removed.  The  body  of  the  kidney  was 
seven  inches  and  very  tliin.  The  pelvis 
was  of  large  size. 

Besides  the  lesions  of  the  ureteral  wall  itself,  some  outside  anomalies  may 
also  reduce  the  caliber  of  the  duct  and  cause  uronephrosis.  Such  compression 
may  be  due  to  an  abnormal  blood  vessel,  generally  an  artery,  very  exceptionally 
a  vein.  It  was  found  in  three  out  of  four  cases  (seventy-five  per  cent)  that 
the  inferior  branch  of  a  renal  artery,  given  off  prematurely,  passed  in  front 
of  the  uretero-pelvic  junction,  whereas  in  the  remaining  case  it  passed   pos- 
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teriorly.  Some  writers  contend  that  an  artery  passing  anteriorly  cannot  cause 
liydronephrosis,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  most  cases  tl^is  is  true,  but  when 
the  dilatation  begins  exactly  at  the  point  where  the  artery  crosses  the  duct,  it 
may  have  a  causative  action. 

The  ureter  was  also  found  in  one  case  to  be  compressed  by  a  band  represent- 
ing the  remains  of  the  duct  of  Miiller,  and  in  another  case  by  a  band  repre- 
senting traces  of  the  Wolffian  duct. 

A  faulty  position  of  the  ureter  may  also  result  in  a  narrowing  of  its  lumen. 
Kinks  have  often  been  accused,  but  it  seems  that  in  many  of  the  cases  the  kink- 
ing was  secondary  to  the  hydronephrosis  and  not  its  cause.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  a  faulty  insertion  of  the  ureter,  that  is,  eitlier  too  high  or  too  obliquely 
into  the  pelvis. 

Torsion  of  the  ureter  is  always  mentioned  among  the  causes  of  congenitti 
hydronephrosis,  and  yet,  real  torsion  is  exceedingly  uncommon,  as  there  are 
only  four  authentic  cases  of  such  a  condition  on  record. 

In  exstrophy  of  the  bladder,  the  fundus  of  the  viscus  forms  an  inverted 
pouch  in  which  the  intestines  lie,  and  the  looj)s  of  gut  press  on  the  ureter.  Some 
times  the  ending  of  the  ureter  in  the  l)ladder  is  not  normal,  either  because  the 
ureter,  after  having  gone  too  far  down  in  the  true  pelvis,  must  take  an  ascend- 
ing direction  to  reach  the  trigone,  or  because  the  intraparietal  course  is  too  long 
and  too  oblique. 

Next  to  the  anomalies  in  the  position  and  caliber  of  the  ureter,  the  anomalies 
in  number  of  the  ducts  are  generally  mentioned  as  possible  causes  of  this  trouble. 

This  is  not  a  })r<)l)ablo  cause,  howev(T,  as  the  abseyice  of  one  ureter  cannot  be 
a  cause  of  hydronephrosis,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  if  the  ureter  does  not 
develop,  the  pelvis  cannot  exist.  Neither  can  supernumerary  ureters  cause  i 
retention  unless  they  are  strictured,  in  which  case  the  stricture  and  not  the 
numbers  of  ureters  is  the  cause.  The  same  applies  to  abnormal  endings,  for 
here  also  a  strictured  condition  of  the  end  must  exist  to  cause  retention  in  the 
kidney  on  that  side.  When  a  su})ernuuierarv  and  strictured  ureter  causes  a 
hydronephrosis,  it  almost  invariably  corres})on(ls  to  the  upper  half  of  the  kidney 

Congenital  hydronephrosis  is  often  associated  with  abnormalities  of  the 
kidney.  It  has  been  seen  in  single^  kidneys  and  it  is  not  very  rare  in  horsesbv 
kidneys,  on  account  of  tli(»  curve  th(*  ureter  has  to  describe  in  order  to  pass  in 
front  of  the  isthmus. 

A(  QuiHKi)  IIydkonkimirosis. — We  find  here  the  same  mechanism  of  obstruc- 
tion: (1)  By  lesions  of  the  walls  of  the  ureter  itself;  (2)  by  a  faulty  position: 
(8)  by  external  eom})ressi(>n ;  (4)  by  occlusion  l)y  a  foreign  l)ody  lodged  within 
the  lumen. 

(1 )  Ohsfrurtirf  lesions  of  the  wall  of  the  ureter  are  not  verv  common.  Thov 
sometimes  result  from  tubcM'culous  ureteritis.  Ordinary  ureteritis  leads  gener- 
ally to  pyone])hrosis.     Acipiired  strictures  of  the  ureter  are  also  rare. 
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(2)  Faully  poDtlivnn  of  tlic  Hp]«?r  pnrt  of  rlie  ureter  are  iirwliieeil  cliiefiv  hy 
kidney  mobUiti/.  Tin?  latter  is  not  as  jiredoiiiinant  h  cause  of  hydroncpliroais  as 
was  fonnerly  asaniiietl.  It  seems  fairly  well  eHtublished  thnt  mauy  of  the  case* 
fonuerly  attributed  to  it  are  really  uongpnita!  hydronephroses  thie  to  some  of 
tliose  defects  we  have  iiieiifioned ;  but  nevertheless,  movable  kidney  is  still  a 
cause  uf  retention,  A  change  in  the  direction  of  the  kidney  and  ureter,  as  in 
sooliosia,  is  sometimes  sufficient. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  ureter  may  \v  occluded  in  procideiilia  uteri,  or 
when  there  exists  an  intravesical  prolapse  of  that  end. 

(3)  External  compressloTis  are  the  most  important  causes  of  aeipiired  hy- 
dronephrosis and  cancer  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  prostate  tjccnpy  the  foremost 
place.  Vesical  tumors,  uterine  fibroids,  tulierculons  glands  are  other  causes. 
Special  mention  must  lie  made  of  pru^ancy. 

(4)  Obstruction  by  fnreign  bodies  includes  atones  and  blond  clots.  The  lat- 
ter do  not  seem  resistant  enough  to  be  the  real  ciiust;  of  retrod islcutiou.  iilthough, 
at  one  time,  the  theory  of  traumatic  hydronephrosis  was  based  upon  them. 
Stones  cause  calculous  hydronephrosis  not  so 
much  by  the  obstruction  Hue  to  the  calcnius  it* 
self,  as  hy  that  due  to  the  lesions  of  the  ureteral 
wall  caused  by  the  preasure  of  the  atone. 


Fio.  3 19. — Htdronephsobis, 


Pathology. — When  an  obatructiou  occurs,  the  urine  accumulates  in  the  renal 
pelvis  and  ciilieea  as  fast  as  it  is  secreted  (Fig.  319).  Gradually,  the  i 
pelvis  dilates  and  the  urine,  c<intinuing  to  be  secreted,  compresses  the  renal 
substance,  disturbing  both  the  nutrition  and  the  secreting  capacity  of  the  paren- 
chyma and  rendering  the  stroma  anemic  (Fig.  320).  Gradually  under  the 
fluence  of  the  compression  and  degeneration  of  the  renal  veascla,  which  are 
pressed  upon  by  the  sac  pushing  forward  as  it  distends,  the  kidney  structures 
undergo  the  changes  of  interstitial  nephritis.  The  stroma  hypertrophies,  the 
parenchyma  degenerates  and  atrophies.  The  compression  and  distention  con- 
tinuing to  the  last,  the  kidney  is  converted  into  a  large  fibrous  cyst,  with  a  series 
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of  pouches  representing  the  calices,  separated  by  thin  septa,  representing  the 
remains  of  the  columns  of  Bertiui  (Fig.  321).  These  pouches  may  communi- 
cate freely  with  the  general  cavity  or  be  shut  off  from  each  other  and  from  the 
pelvis  by  fibrous  partitions.  The  relative  degrees  of  the  involvement  of  the 
pelvic  calices  and  kidney  structures  varies  in  each  case,  the  extreme  type  al- 
luded to  above  being  comparatively  rare. 

The  walls  of  the  hydronephrotic  cyst  may  be  thin,  translucent,  or  thick  and 
fibrous,  even  partially  calcified  in  old  cases. 

Adhesions  between  the  sac  and  the  surrounding  structures  add  sometimes 
considerably  to  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  The  size  varies  from  a  slight  dilata- 
tion of  the  normal  pelvis  to  an  enormous  bag  occupying  the  greater  portion  of 
the  abdomen,  and  sometimes  extending  to  the  true  pelvis.  This  depends  upon 
the  permanency  and  the  tightness  of  the  obstruction. 

The  conicnts  of  the  sac  are  at  first  simply  urine,  but  changes  promptly  fol- 
low. In  many  instances,  the  fluid  is  of  a  very  low  specific  gravity,  and  contain? 
hardly  a  trace  of  urinary  constituents,  especially  when  the  renal  destruction  is 
considerably  advanced.  The  urinary  salts  are  gradually  absorbed  by  the  blood 
from  the  hydrone})hrotic  sac,  so  that  but  few  remain.  The  contents  may  be- 
come ammoniacal,  turbid,  sanguinolent.  If  infection  takes  place,  we  have  to 
deal  with  uropyonephrosis.  Sometimes  the  fluid  is  thickened  to  a  colloid  mass 
and  cholesterin  crystals  have  been  occasionally  met  with.  Smaller  or  larger 
amounts  of  albumin,  hyaline  casts  and  epithelia  have  also  been  found  in  the  sac 
contents. 

The  opposite  kidney  usually  ])resents  a  low-grade  nephritis,  but  much  less 
marked  than  in  case  of  py()no])lir()sis. 

Symptoms. — ilauy  cases  remain  latent.  As  a  rule,  the  subjective  symptoms 
are  reduced  to  a  mininium,  and  nothing  calls  attention  to  the  condition  until  a 
bulging  is  noticed  in  the  ileo-eostal  region  on  (me  side,  when  palpation  will  show 
a  tumor  varviuff  in  size  within  extremely  wide  limits.  This  tumor  is  usualk 
first  felt  in  the  loin,  but  is  sometimes  distinctly  abdominal  from  the  beginning 
In  the  majority  of  the  cases,  the  tumor  is  not  tender  and  appears  as  a  rounded 
or  lobulated  swelling  of  an  elastic  nature,  which  can  usually  be  ballot  ted  when 
not  too  large  and  heavy  or  too  flaccid.  Fluctuation  may  be  present  when  the 
walls  of  the  sac  are  not  too  much  thickened  or  when  the  tumor  is  not  verv  tense. 
Resi)iratorv  mobility  of  the  tumor,  always  more  marked  on  the  right  side,  maj 
be  elicited  if  the  tumor  is  not  too  large. 

Cystoscopy  will  show  that  erne  of  the  ureters  is  blocked  and  does  not  allow 
the  passage  of  urine  (compl(»te  obstruction),  or  that  the  jets  are  weak  and  de- 
laved  and  do  not  recur  in  the  same  rhvthmic  succession  as  on  the  healthv  side 
«•  •  • 

(incomplete  obstructi(m). 

Vrctrral  calhrfrriznflon  will  show  the  presence  and  the  situation  of  the  ob- 
stiide,  and  in  incom])lete  obstruction  the  catheter  may  be  able  to  pass  the  na^ 
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row  point  and  obtain  a  varying  amount  of  urine  from  the  renal  pelvis.  A  com- 
parison of  the  analytic  features  of  the  two  urines,  including  the  amount  of 
chlorids,  the  freezing  point  and  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine  on  each  side, 
will  show  the  difference  between  the  urine  of  the  healthy  kidney  and  the  hydro- 
nephrotic  fluid,  and  give  an  idea  as  to  the  secretory  value  of  the  distended 
kidney. 

The  tumor  may  give  rise,  like  any  other  abdominal  tumor,  to  certain  pres- 
sure symptoms.  These  are  chiefly  the  result  of  the  compression  of  the  lungs  and 
heart  caused  by  the  tumor  pushing  upward  against  the  diaphragm,  and  of  the 
compression  of  the  colon  due  to  the  forward  and  downward  extension  of  the  en- 
largement. Digestive  disturbances,  especially  obstinate  constipation,  are  com- 
mon symptoms  of  hydronephrosis  when  the  sacs  are  of  considerable  size. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  cause  of  the  obstruction,  that  is,  renal  calculus, 
uterine  cancer  and  other  conditions,  may  form  the  salient  feature  of  the  clinical 
picture,  the  hydronephrosis  being  altogether  secondary. 

In  some  cases,  particular  symptoms  become  so  prominent  as  to  justify  the 
description  of  special  types  of  the  disease,  such  as  the  hematuric  type,  the  pain- 
ful type  and  the  intermittent  type. 

Hematuria  is  not  a  regular  symptom ;  in  fact,  it  is  very  rare,  but  has  been 
observed  by  several  surgeons,  and  is  sometimes  very  profuse.  The  contents  of 
the  renal  pelvis  may  be  sanguinolent  or  decidedly  bloody.  The  urine  may  be 
lightly  or  deeply  tinged  with  red.  All  this  depends  upon  the  congestion  fol- 
lowing distention. 

Pain  is  not  a  prominent  symptom  in  ordinary  cases  of  hydronephrosis,  but 
severe  attacks  of  abdominal  pain  and  renal  colic  are  the  rule  in  the  type  called 
intermittent.  They  sometimes  occur  when  there  are  large  and  tense  retentions 
and  may  even  be  seen  with  small  sacs.  The  pain  is  chiefly  due  to  the  distention 
of  the  pelvis.  It  can  be  produced  artificially  by  the  injection  of  cold  or  hot 
water  into  the  pelvis  through  a  ureteral  catheter.  When  a  certain  amount  is 
reached,  the  pain  becomes  very  severe,  much  like  that  of  renal  colic,  and,  if  the 
distention  is  not  promptly  relieved,  becomes  imbearable.  The  mechanism  of 
pain  in  hydronephrosis  is  thus  made  obvious. 

Intermittence,  in  regard  to  the  pain  as  well  as  the  emptying  of  the  sac,  is 
a  striking  feature  in  many  cases  of  renal  retention,  and  a  special  type  known  as 
intermittent  hydronephrosis  has  been  based  upon  the  connection  which  at  first 
sight  seems  to  exist  between  the  evacuation  of  the  sac  and  the  arrest  of  the  pain. 

Clinically,  intermittent  hydronephrosis  is  characterized  by  periodical  at- 
tacks of  pain,  during  which  the  kidney  becomes  enlarged  and  the  amount  of 
urine  voided  falls  off.  Later,  the  pain  subsides  and  the  kidney  decreases  in 
size,  while  the  amount  of  urine  voided  increases  to,  and  sometimes  considerably 
above,  normal. 

The  mechanical  cause  of  the  distention  and  pain  is  the  alternate  tightening 
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and  releasing  of  the  ureteral  obstruction,  generally  caused  by  a  kink  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  ureter,  in  consequence  of  a  movable  kidney.  When  the  kidney 
falls,  the  ureter  kinks  and  urine  is  retained,  hence  pain  from  distention,  swelling 
and  oliguria;  but  when  the  kidney  returns  to  its  place,  the  urine  flows  freely, 
hence  polyuria  and  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  hydronephrotic  organ  (page  405). 

Unfortunately  for  the  value  of  the  theory,  the  succession  of  phenomena  is 
not  always  as  regular  as  it  should  be,  as  the  amount  of  urine  voided  at  the  end 
of  the  attack  is  in  excess  of  the  nonnal  amount  and  often  out  of  proportion  with 
the  size  of  the  organ.  Sometimes  there  is  more  than  a  gallon  afteF  the  attack 
in  a  case  with  a  vorv  small  tumor;  whereas  in  the  same  case  catheterization 
during  the  attack  did  not  show  more  than  one  ounce  in  the  pelvis.  Accordingly, 
there  seems  to  be  no  real  relationship  between  the  amount  of  urine  retained  in 
the  kidney  during  the  period  of  oliguria  and  the  subsequent  polyuria. 

A  conclusion  much  in<>re  in  conformity  with  truth  would  be  reached  in  many 
cases  if  the  swelling  of  the  kidney  were  attributed  to  renal  congestion  instead 
of  urinary  retention,  and  the  polyuria  interpreted  as  the  simple  result  of  the 
preceding  eimgestion. 

While  the  feature  of  iutermittence  is  especially  pronounced  in  retention 
due  to  movable  kidnev,  it  is  common  to  all  renal  retentions  and  is  shown  bv 
each  at  some  period  of  its  development,  generally  during  the  early  stages. 

Complications. — Rupture  of  a  hydronephrotic  sac  is  rare.  It  may  be  intra- 
or  retnvperitoneal.  Complete  and  lasting  anuria  is  also  rare,  but  oliguria  and 
intermittent  anuria  are  common.     In  bilateral  cases,  uremia  may  auiHTvene. 

Infection  is  a  much  more  fre(|uent  contingency.  It  leads  tirst  to  uropyc>- 
nephrosis,  and  ultimately  to  ])vone|)hrosis. 

Course. — The  course  of  hvdrouephrosis  is  usuallv  chronic  an<l  covers  vean*. 
The  tumor  acquires  a  large  size,  the  kidnev  tissue  gradually  un<U»rgoing  inuu- 
plete  destruction.  Less  fre(|ueutly,  the  course  is  acute,  with  a  nuuil>er  of  pain- 
ful attacks  which  rcM'ur  at  irregular  intervals.  A  chnmic  hy<lronephrosis  may 
occasionally  change  to  th(^  acute  form  or  (leve»lop  acute  symptoms  temjx)rarily. 

Diagnosis. — The  actual  diagnosis  is  based  on  the  presence  of  a  tumor  in  the 
flank  and  the  iuunediate  discharge  of  a  large  amount  of  clear  aseptic  fluid  tui 
introducing  a  catheter  into  the  reual  pelvis,  or,  if  the  ureter  cannot  be  catheter- 
ized,  bv  an  ex])loratorv  incision  and  puncture  of  the  sac. 

The  (llffrrcniiniinn  of  hydronephrosis  from  conditions  simulating  it  is  not 
always  a  sim])le  nuitter. 

Suppuraiirr  cowliiions  iu  the  kidney  itself  or  in  the  pelvis  are  frequently 
mistaken  for  hy(Irone])hrosis,  but  in  all  such  cases  in  which  infection  is  present, 
the  course  of  the  <lis(»ase  is  more  ra])id  and  acute  in  character  and  there  is  pii> 
in  the  kidnev  urine  from  that  side. 

■ 

In  cases  of  a  perinei>hritic  sui)purative  conilition,  there  are  always  syinj>- 
toms  of  sepsis  and  a  hnubar  incision  is  immediately  indicated. 
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Cysts  of  the  kidney,  liver,  spleen^  mesentery  and  other  abdominal  organs 
have  been  uiistaken  for  hydronephrosis,  but  they  do  not  give  rise  to  the  urinary 
change.  Hydatid  or  other  cysts  of  the  kidney  may  be  suspected  when  urinary 
obstruction  can  be  excluded  and  when  a  fluid  circumscribed  tumor  exists.  Hy- 
datids of  the  liver  may  develop  in  any  part  of  the  organ  and  may  resemble 
hydronephrosis  when  they  appear  on  the  postero-inferior  aspect.  Generally, 
hydatid  cysts  of  any  intraperitoneal  organ  can  be  traced  by  palpation  or  per- 
cussion to  the  organ  with  which  they  are  continuous.  There  are  not  the  same 
urinary  changes  and  no  obstruction  to  the  ureter. 

Ovarian  Cysts. — These  grow  upward  instead  of  downward  as  in  hydro- 
nephrosis. Bimanual  examination  by  the  vagina  and  also  in  the  loin  will  gen- 
erally show  us  the  difference.  Hydronephrosis  developing  from  a  kidney  dis- 
placed into  the  pelvic  cavity  has  led  in  a  number  of  instances  to  the  removal  of 
the  organ  (nephrectomy),  mistaken  for  an  ovarian  cyst. 

A  localized  accumulation  of  fluid  in  tuberculous  peritonitis  can  be  mistaken 
for  hydronephrosis,  as  it  may  form  a  tumor  in  this  region. 

The  completeness  or  incompleteness  of  the  obstruction  is  determined  by 
cystoscopy  and  ureteral  catheterization.  The  site  may  be  determined  by  the 
physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  and  by  the  examination  of  the  urinary 
tract  for  ureteral  obstruction  or  tumor  in  the  bladder ;  while  a  history  of  renal 
colics  would  point  to  a  calculus  in  the  ureter  on  that  side. 

The  stale  of  the  opposite  kidney  is  determined  by  various  methods  of  diag- 
nosis described  in  the  chapter  on  Kenal  Examination. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  upon:  (a)  The  cause  of  the  obstruction, 
(fc)  the  presence  of  compensatory  hypertrophy,  (c)  the  unilaterality  of  the 
hydronephrosis,  (d)  the  liability  to  infection  and  (e)  the  possibility  of  surgical 
relief.  As  a  rule,  patients  can  go  on  for  years  with  a  hydroneplirosis  of  mod- 
erate size,  but  there  are  always  the  dangers  mentioned  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

Spontaneous  atrophy,  with  complete  obliteration  of  the  sac,  has  been  known 
to  occur,  but  a  return  to  the  normal  conditicm  is  im])ossible. 

Treatment. — An  acute  attack  of  pain  and  retention  occurring  in  the  course 
of  hydronephrosis  should  be  treated  palliatively  by  rest  in  bed  and  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  morphin  and  other  sedatives. 

The  radical  treatment  of  hydronephrosis  depends  upon:  (a)  The  cause  of 
the  obstruction,  (6)  the  site  of  the  obstruction,  (c)  the  condition  of  the  affected 
kidney,  (d)  the  condition  of  the  opposite  kidney.  The  principles  which  must 
guide  us  in  the  choice  of  the  method  of  treatment  are:  (1)  We  must  preserve 
as  much  of  the  affected  kidney  as  possible,  and  give  the  remaining  parenchyma 
every  possible  chance  to  perform  its  function;  (2)  we  must,  if  feasible,  remove 
the  cause  of  the  obstruction  rather  than  its  effect;  (3)  we  must  not  remove  the 
diseased  kidney  unless  its  renmant  is  utterly  useless,  and  unless  the  opposite 
kidney  is  positively  known  to  be  healthy. 
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The  surgical  measures  that  can  be  employed  in  hydronephrosis  are : 

^  ,       ,        .      .       r  M   Catheter  a  demeure. 

1.  Ureteral  catheterization  -{  ),  (   ^rr    v .  ^      i  •  j 

1  (6)  Washing  out  pelvis  and  ureter. 
Zi,  X  uncture* 

3.  Nephropexy. 

4.  Operation  to  restore  the  ureter. 
6.  Nephrolithotomy. 

6.  Nephrotomy. 

7.  Nephrectomy. 

These  procedures  are  far  from  having  the  same  value.     We  shall  not  discuss 
here  nephrolithotomy,  which  comes  under  another  heading. 

Ureteral  catheterization  has  had  its  day,  in  the  treatment  of  hydro- 
nephrosis. The  cases  benefited  by  it  all  belonged  to  minor  retentions  due  to 
movable  kidneys. 

Puncture  should  never  be  employed,  as  it  is  attended  by  risks  of  infection 
and  an  escape  of  the  fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Nephrotomy  is  indicated:  (1)  When,  the  opposite  kidney  being  destroyed, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  preserve  those  parts  of  the  hydronephrotic  oi^n 
which  have  been  spared  by  the  pressure  of  the  retained  fluid.  (2)  When 
hydronephrosis  exists  in  both  kidneys.  (3)  When  the  state  of  the  opposite  kid- 
ney is  unknown.  (4)  When  special  circumstances  exist  which  prevent  the  im- 
mediate r.emoval  of  the  obstruction  to  the  urinary  flow  and  there  is  hope  of 
doing  so  at  some  future  time;  also  when  a  renal  calculus  is  present  in  the  kid- 
ney or  ureter.  During  ne])lir<)tomy,  a  ureteral  catheter  sliould  always  be  passed 
from  above  downward  for  exploring  or  one  from  below  upward  for  drainage. 

The  fistula  remaining  after  iieplirotomy  is  permanent,  unless  the  operation 
is  followed  by  a  secondary  nephrectomy  or  a  plastic  operation  on  the  ureter. 
The  edges  of  the  sac  should  be  stitched  to  the  wound,  including  the  lumbar  mus- 
cles as  in  nephrostomy.    Drainage  may  be  secured  by  means  of  a  tube. 

All  the  above-mentioned  methods  may  have  given  some  success,  but  they  are 
open  to  one  capital  objection,  namely :  That  they  do  not  remove  the  cause  of  the 
condition,  thus  classing  them  as  mere  makeshifts  and  not  advisable  procedures. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  three  which  are  left:  Nephrectomy,  nephro- 
pexy, plastic  operations  and  anastomoses  on  the  ureter. 

Nephrectomy  removes  the  pathological  renal  condition,  but  also  the  remain- 
ing functionating  tissue  of  the  diseased  organ.  It  should  therefore  be  the  last 
resort  and  should  not  be  even  considered  unless  the  surgeon  knows  that  the 
other  kidney  is  sound.  Primary  nephrectomy  must  be  reserved  for  those  lonp 
standing  cases  in  wliich  tlie  tumor  lias  reached  a  large  size  and  appears  cystlike, 
with  thin  walls  and  no  surviving  renal  tissue.  Secondary  nephrectomy  is  indi- 
cated in  the  presence  of  a  permanent  fistula  after  nephrotomy,  when  the  opened 
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diseased  kidney  is  useless  and  the  other  organ  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  both. 

Nephropexy  and  operations  for  restoring  the  ureters  are  then  the  operations 
of  choice  in  the  treatment  of  hydronephrosis,  and  are  in  conformity  with  the 
modem  trend  of  renal  surgery. 

Nepheopexy  should  be  the  operation  of  choice  in  cases  of  hydronephrosis 
caused  by  abnormal  mobility  on  the  part  of  the  kidney. 

It  is  important  in  all  cases  to  be  sure  that  the  ureteral  kink  is  not  fixed  by 
adhesions  and  does  not  remain  in  spite  of  nephropexy;  also  that  a  ureteral 
catheter  be  introduced  from  below  before  operating.  If  no  kink  is  felt  at  the 
time  of  operation,  nephropexy  is  performed ;  but  if  a  kink  is  felt,  or  the  ureter 
is  not  inserted  into  the  proper  part  of  the  renal  pelvis,  the  condition  of  the 
ureter  must  be  corrected  before  anchoring  the  kidney  in  proper  position. 

Operations  foe  restoeing  deainage  theougii  the  ueetee  (pelvic  ure- 
teral operations)  are  in  all  respects  the  best  when  an  obstruction  is  present,  as  it 
is  evident  that  the  preservation  of  some  functionating  renal  tissue,  even  if  but 
little,  is  worth  some  extra  effort  on  the  surgeon's  part. 

We  do  not  intend  to  speak  here  of  the  operations  on  the  continuity  of  the 
ureter — ureterotomy  for  stone,  ureteroplasty  for  stricture,  etc. — but  will  con- 
sider the  treatment  of  the  most  common  cause,  that  is,  obstructive  lesions  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  ureter,  for  which  conditions  special  interventions  have  been 
devised.     These  are: 

(1)  The  division  of  the  spur  between  pelvis  and  ureter  (kentrotomy)  in 
case  of  abnormally  high  insertion  of  the  latter. 

(2)  Ureteroplasty  or  correction  of  a  stricture  of  the  ureter  based  on  the 
same  principle  as  pyloroplasty. 

(3)  Uretero-pyeloneostomy  or  transplantation  of  the  ureter  itself,  or  of  the 
ureter  with  an  adjacent  ring  of  pelvic  tissue  to  the  lowermost  point  of  the  sac. 

(4)  Lateral  anastomosis  of  the  ureter,  or  creation  of  a  communication  be- 
tween the  sac  and  the  ureter  below  its  obstructed  part.  This  is  recommended 
particularly  when  the  first  part  of  the  ureter  is  markedly  altered. 

(5)  Resection  of  the  Pelvis. — The  restoration  of  normal  excretion  of  urine 
may  also  be  brought  about  by  the  resection  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sac,  and 
anchoring  the  kidney  in  a  suitable  position,  tilting  its  upper  pole  toward  the 
median  line,  if  necessary.  Tliis  seems  to  be  the  best  intervention  when  the 
ureter,  after  it  has  been  freed  from  its  adhesions,  shows  a  normal  lumen,  which 
is  very  often  the  case. 

(6)  Pyeloplication  or  capitonnage  of  the  exuberant  pelvis  is  a  good  com- 
plementary measure,  but  insufficient  when  employed  alone. 

(7)  In  a  few  of  the  rare  cases  of  hydronephrosis  developed  in  an  ectopic 
kidney  in  a  low  position,  direct  anastomosis  between  the  bladder  and  the  kidney 
has  been  successfully  resorted  to. 
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Operations 


External  exploratory. 

Nephrostomy. 

Internal  exploratory. 

Nephrectomy. 

Pyelotomy. 

Secondary  nephrectomy. 

Nephropexy. 

Subcapsular  nephrectomy. 

Nephrotomy. 

Partial  nephrectomy. 

The  Routes 

Extraperitoneal. 

Intraperitoneal. 

• 

The  Incisions 

Vertical. 

Oblique. 

Transverse. 

Curved. 

Positions 

Lying  face  down  with  an  air  pillow  under  abdomen. 

Lying  on  back  with  sand  bag  or  block  under  upper  lumbar  region. 

Lying  on  healthy  side  with  block,  sand  bag,  or  other  support  under  loin. 


Extraperitoneal 


Combifiation  of  Routes,  Incisions  and  Positions 

"  Patient  on  abdomen.  Incision  vertical  or  curved  along  the 
outer  border  of  the  erector  spina?  muscle,  only  recom- 
mended for  bilateral  nephropexy. 

Patient  on  back.  Incision  transverse  from  erector  spinie  to 
rectus  abdominis  muscle  (Pean's  operation).  Frequendy 
used. 

Patient  on  the  healthy  side.  Incision  vertical,  curved, 
oblique  or  transverse.     The  curved  incision  is  the  best. 

Intraperitoneal. — Patient  on  back.     Vortical  incision  along  the  outer  border 
of  the  rectus  abdominis  muscle.     Not  reconmiended. 
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The  extraperitoneal  operation  performed  through  a  curved  incision  in  ^e 
loin  with  the  patient  lying  on  the  healthy  side  affords  the  beat  means  of  operat- 
ing on  ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases  requiring  operation.    It  is  the  one  that  will 


FlO.   322. — iNSTBCHBNTa   UsBP 

I ,  Scalpel  and  probe-pointed  biitoiuy. 

t.  Straight  pedicle  clamp. 

3,  Thumb  forcepa. 

4,  Straight  scissnrB. 

5,  Mokue-tooth  (orosp*. 
e.  Curved  adeaan. 

7,  Grooved  director. 

8,  SpODBe-boldins  forceps. 
B.  Curved  pedicle  damp. 

10,  Artery  clamp. 


IN  Ofbbations  on  thb  Kionkt. 
a.  ADgular  pedicle  clamp. 
It,  Guiteraa  kidney  retractor. 

13.  Inteatinal  cylindricnl  curved  needles. 

14.  Needle  holder. 

15.  Guitei&i  abdominal  retractor. 

16.  Hagedom  needlee. 

17.  Straight  needJee. 

18.  Feneatisted  ureteral  catheter  and  guide. 

19.  Probe-pointed  ureteral  catheter. 
to.  Blunt-pointed  ureteral  catheter. 


principally  be  considered  in  this  chapter.     The  instruments  used  in  renal  sur- 
gery are  shown  in  Fig,  322. 

Throughout  the  text,  the  kidney  angles  and  triangles  will  be  occasionally 
spoken  of.  The  posterior  kidney  angle  is  at  the  junction  of  the  erector  spine 
muscle  and  the  twelfth  rib.  The  posterior  kidney  triangle  is  formed  by  tlie  con- 
tinuation of  the  lines  making  the  triangle  until  they  meet  the  umbilical  line. 
In  Fig,  323,  the  inner  side  of  the  triangle  which  corresponds  to  the  outer  border 
of  the  erector  spinte  muscle  is  3^  inches  long  {A—B).  The  outer  aide  of  the 
triangle  correeponds  to  the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth  rib  2J  inches,  and  a  line 
continuing  from  its  tip  to  the  umbilical  line  2  inches  more,  making  4^  inches 
{A-C).  The  base  along  the  umbilical  line  would  be  about  3  or  more  inches 
(B~C).  The  umbilical  kidney  line  extends  around  the  body  at  the  level  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  umbilicus  an<l  corresponds  to  tlie  lower  border  of  the  right 
kidney.     The  deep  markings  of  this  triangle  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the 
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erector  spinse  muscle,  tbo  slope  and  length  of  the  twelfth  rib  and  the  length  of 
the  ileo-costal  space.  The  surface  markings  vary  according  to  the  amount  of 
fat  in  this  region. 

The  anterior  kidney  angle  in  front  is  at  the  junction  of  the  outer  border  of 
the  rectus  abdominal  muscle  and  the  free  border  of  the  ribs  wbieh  oorrespond  to 
the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage.  (See  Fig.  324.)  The  anterior  kidney  tri- 
angle is  formed  by  the  continuation  of  the  lines  going  to  form  the  kidney 


Fra.  333. — PosTEnton  Ki 


-AtrntBIOK  KlDNET  Anolb. 


angle  to  the  umbilical  line  {A-B-C).  The  inner  border  ia  2^  inches  lon^ 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  rectus  abdominis  muscle  {A—B)  and  the  outer  ;U 
along  the  costal  margin  and  continued  to  the  umbilical  line  (A-C).  The  lenptli 
of  the  base  (C-B)  corresponds  to  the  size  and  the  rounding  of  the  boily,  Thi-w 
nicasurcmcnts  vary  greatly  in  different  individuals  snd  are  the  result  of  an 
average  made  from  a  number  of  cadnvers  while  teaching  anatomy  in  ISfli, 


Vertical  Incisions. — The  i'ostkhior 
the  patient  lying  face  dowiiward  with  a  ])illi 
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BRTiCAL  INCISION  13  oiie  ma<1c  with 


sand  bag  or  some  other  supi*'" 
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under  the  abdomen.  It  begins  at  the  apex  of  the  posterior  kidney  angle,  that  is, 
the  junction  of  the  twelfth  rib  and  the  erector  spin»'  muscle,  and  extends  down 
along  the  outer  border  of  the  erector  spimi!  muscle  (Fig.  325).  It  is  the  one 
usually  used  in  performing  nephropexy,  although  the  vertical  incision  can  be 
made  equally  well  with  the  patient  lying  on  the  side  opposite  the  kidney  to  be 
operated  upon.  The  posterior  incision  has  the  advantage,  however,  in  per- 
forming a  double  nephropexy,  as  . 
then  the  position  of  the  patient  - 
does  not  have  to  be  changed  during 
the  operation. 


Fio.  325, — PosnsioB  ViimcAi;,  Incimon 
SiBH    ON    THE    Left   akd   the   Sqobt 

CCBVED  INCIBIOH  ON   TUa   RlQHT. 


Fto.  326. — Antbriob  VtimcAt.  Incision  Seen  on  ic 
Right  Side  and  the  ■'  Modified  "   Incision  o 


Anteeiok  Vertical  Incision  (Fig.  326). — The  anterior  incision  is  made 
with  the  patient  lying  on  the  back  with  a  support  underneath  the  vertebra'.  It 
begins  at  the  anterior  kidney  angle,  that  is,  at  the  juncture  of  the  ninth  cos- 
tal cartilage  and  the  rectus  abdominis  muscle,  and  extends  do^\'nward  along 
the  outer  side  of  this  muscle  to  a  point  two  inches  below  the  umbilical  line. 
This  incision  is  used  principally  for  removing  the  kidney  through  the  peri- 
toneum in  eases  of  a  large  renal  tumor.  Sometimes  a  short  incision  is 
made  outward  from  the  main  incision,  at  right  angles  to  it,  when  more  space 
is  needed. 

Lumbar  ^bidBion. — The  lumbar  incision  with  the  patient  lying  on  one  side 
is  the  one  generally  used  in  this  country  and  may  be  either  transverse,  vertical, 
curved  or  oblique. 
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Tkaksvehse. 
1^'ing  on  the  back 


The  traDBverse  incision  is  usually  made    with    tlic  psliec' 

n  the  same  position  as  for  the  anterior  incision,  and  extetuli 

along  the  umbilical   line   from    the   erector  spint 

to  the  rectus  abdominis  muscle  (Fig,  327).     It  ia 

also  made  with  the  patient  lying  on  one  side. 

Vertical. — The  vertical  incision  is  made  in 
the  same  way  when  the  patient  is  lying  on  the  side 
as  when  lying  on  the  abdomen.  It  ia  rather  smili 
for  extensive  operations  and  is  used  priocipall.T 
for  fixing  in  place  a  movable  kidney  and  for  ex- 
ploring the  organ.     (See  Fig,  325.) 

Curved. — The  curved  lumbar  incision  is  the 

most  conservative,  as  well  as  the  most  economical 

as  far  as  the  expenditure  of  tissue   is   eoocemeii 

Here  the  incision  begins  as  a  vertical  one  and  extends  down  nearly  to  the  crest  of 

the  ilium  (Fig.  328),  where  it  begins  to  curve  toward  the  anterior  superior  spine 


Fio.  328.~Cni 


of  the  ilium,  sometimes  passing  it  when  more  space  ia  needed,  aa  is  fre*juently 

the  case  when  a  nephrotomy  or  a  nephrectomy  in  pathological  kidneys  is  being 

performed.     Care  must  be  taken,  in 

making  this  incision,  not  to  go  too 

near  the  crest  of  the   ilium,   as   in 

such    a   case    it  is  more  difficult  to 

close    it     satisfactorily    afterwards. 

This  incision  can  be  continued  for 

any  distance,  even  along  the  rectus 

abdominis  muscle  to  the  pubes. 

Oblique. — The  oblique  incision 
begins  at  the  erector  spina-  muscle, 
one  inch  lielow  the  twelfth  rib,  and 
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pxtemia  in  a  <lirection  parallel  to  this  rib  as  far  as  necessary  to  cmnplete  the 
ojieratinii.  It  in  ii  very  good  ineisifni,  but  dix's  aot  leave  the  abdominal  wall 
strong,  as  cioes  llie  i.-iirved  one  (Fig.  :iai)). 

Posterior  Vertical  with  Curved  Lumbar  Inoiaion. — The  incision  used  in 
describing  the  following  operations  will  be  the  posterior  vertical,  to  he  contin- 
ued into  the  curved  hmihsr  when  more  space  is  needed. 

The  POSITION  of  the  patient  in  making  this  lumbar  incision  is  lying  upon  the 
healthy  side  with  the  ami  and  thigh  of  that  side  flexed,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  328. 
Sometimes  the  thigh  of  the  healthy  aifle  is  extended  and  the  one  on  the  side 
of  the  operation  is  flexed  and  the  knee  rests  on  a  sand  bag.     The  first  of  the 


Fio.  330. — Operatino  Table.     Thia  hw 
to  any  diatuure  for  resulating  the  pntienl 
from  HiippinB. 

two  positions  ia,  however,  preferred.  A  support  shonid  be  placed  on  the 
table  nnder  the  healthy  side  of  the  patient  of  such  a  si^^e  and  shape  that  it 
will  separate  as  far  as  possible  the  space  bi'tween  the  border  of  the  ribs  and  the 
ilium  of  the  side  to  lie  operated.  This  support  shonid  not  be  so  high,  however, 
as  to  push  the  healthy  shoulder  or  hip  of  the  patient  above  the  level  of  the 
table,  but  only  a  sufficient  distance  to  stretch  the  field  of  operation.  Once  in 
place,  sand  bags  should  be  placed  about  the  bf>dy  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  it 
in  the  desired  position.  Very  often,  pulling  on  the  kidney  or  leaning  on  the 
body  tends  to  push  the  patient  out  of  jwaifion  unless  sand  bags  are  used.     The 


b 
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support  undGr  the  healthy  loin,  wliich  I  have  spoken  of,  may  be  a  sand  big, 
a  cushion,  one  or  two  bricks,  a  log,  a  small  back  rest,  or  acme  support  wfaicb  is 
sufficiently  narrow  to  catch  in  the  ileo-coatal  space.     A  wedge-shaped  support 


sometimes  fits  admirably  in  this  space.  Many  of  the  tables  now  need  for  operi- 
tions  have  a  slab  extending  across  them,  that  caii  be  elevated  to  any  degree  if- 
sired,  which  graduates  the  position  of  the  patient  better  tlian  any  other  metW 
(Fig.  330). 


Fia.  332. — The  Bodt  Holder  on  the  Patient,  to  Pbevkht  Hu  r 


t  RoLuiro. 


Body  holders  are  also  constructed  to  hold  the  body  in  the  desired  posititMi 
and  prevent  the  patient  from  rollinR  during  the  operation  (Fig.  331).  The 
body  holder  is  made  of  a  wide  canvas  belt  to  which  two  iron  bars  are  attachrJ 
by  clasps.  When  Ibis  is  strapped  about  the  body  below  the  axillas,  the  baf* 
extend  out  oblitpiely  to  the  surface  of  the  table  on  either  side  and  hold  it  firmly 
in  place  (Fig.  332). 
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In  describing  surgical  operations  on  the  kidney,  I  sli&U  first  show  thcni  as 
tliey  are  i«rforiried  by  the  lumbar  incision  with  the  patient  lying  on  tlic  healthy 
side,  as  ojwrations  lu  adults,  excepting  double  nephrojwxy,  can  Ik;  performed 
by  this  route  better  tlian  by  any  other.  In  renal  tumors  in  children,  the  ab- 
dominal route  is  the  one  of  choice.  In  adults,  I  have  never  as  yet  had  to  resort 
to  it,  the  curved  lumbar  incision  always  having  answered  the  purpose. 

Tkchnique  of  Operation. — I  think  that,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  it  is 
advisable  for  me  to  describe  first  the  kidney  operation  according  to  my  routine 
mettiod  and  then  to  take  up  those  preferred  by  other  surgeons. 


Fio.  333. — Incision 

l^lissimus  dorai  behind, 
internal  oblique  (3). 

The  technique  of  operations  by  the  curved  incision  in  the  loin  is  as  follows : 
The  incision  is  Imgun  one  inch  above  the  apex  of  the  kidney  angle,  that  is,  just 
above  the  twelfth  rib,  and  extends  domi  along  the  outer  border  of  the  erector 
spinft'  muscle  to  within  one  and  a  half  inches  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  at  which 
point  it  should  be  curve<l  toward  its  anterior  superior  spine  (Fig.  32S).  The 
skin  is  first  cut  through  and,  with  the  fatty  tissue,  is  dissected  back  on  either 
side  for  half  an  inch,  so  as  to  leave  sufficient  space  of  exposed  external  fascia 
for  the  passing  of  sutures  in  closing  the  wound.  The  latissimus  dorsi  and  the 
external  oblique  are  then  seen  forming  Pctit's  triangle  below  (Fig.  333).  The 
latissimus  dorsi  muscle  and  the  superficial  fascia  should  then  be  incised  along 
the  outer  border  of  the  erector  spina'  muscle  which  can  easily  l>e  outlined.  The 
serratus  posticus  inferior,  the  erector  spinse,  the  oblique  muscles,  the  twelfth 
rib,  the  lumbar  fascia  are  then  seen  (Fig,  334).  The  serratus  posticus  inferior, 
the  external  and  internal  obliqtie  and  the  deep  lumbar  fascia  are  then  cut  through 
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(Fig.  335)  and  aome  of  the  lumbar  nerves  are  seen.    The  kidney  region  U  hert 
clearly  disclosed.     The  deeper  part  of  the  incision  should  be  made  in  this  --[jflrt 


Flo.  334. — iNCimoN  THRocon  Latissimdh  Dorhi  Mdscle  (7),  sHOWitra  Beneath  It:  (I)  The  tnai 
vcraalia  fascia;  (2)  the  External  oblique  musi^le:  (3}  the  intemiii  oblique;  H)  the  biftoVBtioD  of  tl 
transversal  is  faauia:  (5)  the  erector  spinai  muiscle:  (6)  the  serratus  posticus  inferior  uxi  (5)  tL 
twelfth  rib. 

from  the  rib  downward  along  the  outer  side  of  the  quadratns  mnsole,  ind 
through  the  internal  lumbar  fascia.  On  cutting  through  this  fascia,  tJie  fntty 
capsule  ia  seen  (Fig.  33C).     The  incision  in  the  fascia  i 


Fio.  33S.— Miibclbb(1,3,  4,  7  and  8)  Cirr  Tbbodoh;  That  Is.  THBLtimsnniB  Doaai,  t 
PoaTicos    InrsRian,  the  Tranbterbalis,  ani>  the  Iwtebnal  and  EbcTEHHAi.  Oblj«DI 
twdfth  rib  (2)  ia  HceQ  on  the  oulpr  side,  (0)  the  quudratus  luniborum  OD  the  iaaei  aide, 
faacia  with  (6)  the  lumbar  nerves  (the  ileo  hypogastric  and  the  ileo  inguinal]  w 
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fatty  capsule  is  graaped  by  sponge  forceps  and  cut  through,  disclosing  beneath 
it  the  kidney  covered  by  its  capsula  propria.  The  organ  usually  moves  up  and 
do\vn  with  inspiration  and  expiration.  Preparations  are  now  made  for  per- 
forming renal  explorations  and  operations. 


Fio.  336. — Deip  Lumbar  Fascia  Cot  TQHocaH. 


TBE  FaTTT  CaPBDU  Ot  TBB  KlDNIT. 


Freeing  and  Delivery  of  a  Kidney. — The  forefinger  or  the  fore  and 
middle  fingers  of  one  hand  are  now  inserted  between  the  fatty  capsule  and  the 
capsula  propria  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  kidney,  with  the  palmar  surface 


Fio.  337. — Fbibing  tsi  Kidnxt.  The  fatty  cspoule  ia  caught  with  Bponge  forcopa,  th«  kidoey  i 
brought  into  the  wound  while  the  fatty  capsule  ia  eeparated  from  It  by  the  forefinKen  workioE  oi 
either  aide  of  the  Iddoey  at  the  uime  time. 


next  to  the  organ,  while  the  forefinger  of  the  other  hand  is  introduced  between 
the  two  capsules  in  front.  The  fingers  then  move  to  and  fro  over  the  renal  sur- 
face in  opposite  directions,  pushing  the  fatty  capsule  away  from  the  organ  (Fig. 
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337).     Sometimes  this  is  easily  done,  while  again  difficulties  are  encoHntered 
OE  the  anterior  surface  and  at  the  upper  and  lower  poles.      In  the  case  of  t 

kidney  that  is  movable 
but  not  pathologically  dis- 
eased, the  freeing  of  the 
organ  is  quite  easy  an<l 
very  often,  after  the  fiiiy 
capsule  has  been  ioci^ 
its  sides  can  be  grasped 
and  the  kidney  pulled 
down  until  its  upper  pole 
is  below  the  twelfth  rib 
and  then  lifted  out  of  the 
wound  as  a  sling  with  the 
kidney  within  it  (Fif. 
338).     At  other  times  tbf 


Fio.  338.~Deuvii 


1  or  THE  KiDHET.    This  is  often  quite  esiy 

in  cases  ol  movable  kidney  an  tb?  kidney  ia  grasped  by  ita 

taUy  capsule  pull«l  down  until  it.  upper  pole  is  below  t^      [  j      fl^       f    ^  ^. 

nbs.  when  It  u  pulled  up  and  out  over  the  nb.   (After  Ashton.)  .  '^ 

renal  fascia  can  be  grasped 
with  sponge-holding  forceps  and  pulled  down,  while  the  forefinger  of  one  huiJ 
is  placed  under  the  lower  jxile 
of  the  kidney  and  it  is  hooked 
out  (Fig.  33!l)-  The  lower 
pole  is  then  grasped  by  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  and 
steadied,  while  the  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand  is  |iii»sod  un- 
der the  upper  pole,  and  lifts 
it  out  of  its  cavity  and  over 
the  twelfth  rib  {Fig.  :un). 

In  ease  it  is  ensier  to  de- 
liver the  upper  pole  first,  it  is 
steadied  by  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  while  the  forefinger 
of  the  right  hand  is  passed 
under  the  lower  pole  and 
hooks  it  out. 

In  tile  case  of  a  patholog- 
ical kidney,  however,  there  arc  Fio. 
often  very  great  ditficultips  in 
freeing  the  organ  ou  account 
of  the  dense  adhesions  and  the  lack  of  mobility  on  the  part  of  the  kidney.    In 
the  first  place,  the  fldhesions  between  the  fatty  capsule  and  the  capsula  pmpria 


139. — Dbuvubt  op  tbb  KintiET.     When  the  lora  pofc 
is  hard  to  deliver,  tlie  foreGngtr  is  placed  beneath  il  at 

hooks  it  out. 
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are  at  tiniea  so  dense  that  they  cannot  be  separated,  in  which  case  the  kidney  has 
to  be  delivered  without  either  of  its  capsules,  or  else  an  extensive  dissection 
has  to  be  made  through  the 
combined  fatty  capsule  and  cap- 
sula  propria.  A  thick  mass  of 
fat  also  extends  up  and  down 
along  the  leaflets  of  the  perirenal 
fascia,  often  forming  dense  tis- 
sue above  and  below  the  organ. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  necessary  at 
times  to  cut  through  this  dense 
tissue;  but  before  doing  so,  it  is 
important  to  free  the  kidney  as 
much  as  possible  and  it  is  often 
necessary  to  insert  the  entire 
hand   through   the  incision  and, 

Pro.  340.— DiuviRr  or  the  Kidnkt.  Mhtn  thp 
lower  has  been  delivered,  it  is  grasped  wi<h  thp 
fingers  of  one  hand  and  pulled  downwurtl  while 
the  forefiiiger  of  the  other  hand  is  hooki.'d  under 
the  upper  pole  and  draws  it  out. 


pole  before  bringiDg  it  down.     It  ii  then  delivered  in  the  way  already  explained. 
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having  reached  the  fingers  above  the  kidney,  to  free  the  organ  gently  until  it 
can  be  brought  down  into  the  operative  field  (Fig.  341). 

Cutting  through  these  masses  of  tissue  often  gives  rise  to  considerable  hem- 
orrhage and  is  sometimes  a  very  alarming  procedure  to  the  practitioner  who  is 
doing  his  first  kidney  operation  for  stone,  tumor  or  tuberculosis,  as  in  these 
classes  of  cases,  especially  the  first,  the  sclerosis  is  most  marked.  He  must  not 
hurry,  however,  or  become  flustered,  but  must  remember  to  shut  off  the  ves- 
sels by  clamps  and  ligatures  before  cutting  through  the  tissue  above  and  below 
the  kidney.  In  ligating  this  mass,  it  is  advisable  to  clamp  the  tissue  and  then 
to  pass  ligatures,  threaded  on  a  needle  by  the  aid  of  a  needle  holder  outside, 
above  or  below  the  clamps,  allowing  sufficient  space  for  cutting  through  the 
tissue  between  the  ligatures  and  the  kidney.  In  this  way,  the  ligatures  have 
a  better  hold  on  the  tissue  and  bleeding  is  controlled. 

In  cutting  through  and  tying  off  this  tissue  below  the  kidney,  the  operator 
must  be  careful  not  to  include  the  ureter  in  the  ligature.  It  is  therefore  advis- 
able, in  the  case  of  a  dense  mass  of  tissue  below  the  lower  pole  in  the  region 
of  the  ureter,  first  to  find  the  ureter  and  dissect  up  along  it  to  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  and  then  to  free  and  retract  it  while  the  kidney  is  being  liberated.  In 
fact,  it  is  always  advisable  in  any  o])eration  on  the  kidney  to  have  control  of 
the  ureter  at  an  early  ])eriod  of  the  work.  After  having  freed  the  ureter  up  to 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  back  of  the  forefinger  is  placed  against  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  ureter  and  it  is  then  pushed  up  to  the  pedicle.  The  forefinger 
should  then  be  turned  and  hooked  behind  the  pedicle,  and  its  tip  brought  out 
above  it,  pointing  forward.  The  ])edicle  will  then  be  under  complete  control, 
which  will  assist  in  freeing  the  anterior  adhesions  and  preventing  any  trau- 
matism of  the  vessel. 

EXPLORATIONS   AND    OPERATIONS 

External  Exploration  of  a  Pathological  Kidney. — A  cystic  kidney  can  be 

determined  by  the  irregular  cystic  protuberances  over  its  surface,  showing  cystic 
degeneration,  or,  in  case  of  a  large  serous  cyst,  by  a  large  sac.  A  tumor  can  be 
detected  by  the  enlargement  of  the  organ  and  the  increased  consistence  and 
nodular  feel  of  the  new  growth.  A  tuberculous  kidney  is  enlarged  and  reddened 
with  hard  and  bulging  areas,  in  places  in  an  acute  condition;  whereas,  if  the 
kidney  is  quite  extensively  destroyed  by  a  su])purative  process,  the  color  is  lighter 
and  the  surface  is  more  irregular  and  soft  areas  may  be  felt  on  the  outside,  which 
are  abscesses  or  abscess  cavities.  If  there  is  much  pus  in  the  pelvis  or  in  cav- 
ities of  the  kidney,  it  may  have  a  mushy  feel.  Groups  of  tulwrcles  may  also  be 
seen  lM*neath  the  capsula  ])ro])ria.  In  case  of  a  stone  in  the  kidney,  the  organ 
is  usually  very  much  indurated,  somewhat  enlarged  and  has  considerable  fat 
about  it ;  while  in  a  suppurative  case,  there  might  be  considerable  enlargement 
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through  retention  of  pus  or  pus  and  urine,  making  it  difficult  to  detect  the 
calculi. 

Aspiration. — In  case  there  is  a  retention  of  pus  or  urine  in  t£e  kidney 
•which  enlarges  it  to  such  a  degree  that  it  cannot  be  easily  delivered,  an  aspirat- 
ing needle  can  be  inserted  and  sufficient  fluid  removed  to  allow  freer  manipu- 
lation of  the  organ,  and  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  palpation  can  be  made  to 
detect  tlie  presence  of  calculi. 

In  aspirating,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  outflow  nozzle  of  the  aspirator  con- 
nected with  a  tube,  in  order  that  the  aspirated  fluid  may  be  pumped  into  a  recep- 
tacle held  outside  of  the  operative  field, 

Intenial  Exploration  of  the  Kidney. — Pyeloiomy  is  another  name  for  an 
incision  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  forefinger  in  the  renal  pelvis,  and  should 
be  made  on  its  posterior  surface  from  near  the  kidney  downward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ureter.  The  operation  is  really  an  exploratory  one  and  ia  indicated 
in  aseptic  cases  in  which  a  stone  in  the  renal  pelvis  is  suspected. 

Tecunique.  The  kidney  is  delivered  and  pusliod  over  the  upper  border  of 
the  incision  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  the  pelvis  on  the  stretch.  It  is  then  steadied 
with  the  left  hand,  while  the  pelvis  is  incised  by  the  knife  in  the  right  hand, 
Tlie    incision    is    made 

from  near   its   junction  ""^  " 

with  the  kidney  longi- 
tudinally toward  the  ure- 
ter to  a  sutflcicnt  extent 
to  allow  the  end  of  the 
forefinger  to  enter  (Fig. 
342).  The  finger,  hav- 
ing been  introduced  into 
the  pelvis,  explores  its 
cavity  and  the  tip  is  in- 
serted into  the  different 
caliccs,  by  which  means 
a  stone  can  be  easily  de- 
tected and  if  small  can 
bo  withdrawn  without 
difficulty  with  curved 
forceps.  If  no  stone  is  p.,;  342.-&wi.ination 
present,  the  incision  can  fry  •«  eiamfaed  by  pdpatk 
be  closed  by  a  I^embert 
suture.  This  is  a  sim- 
ple procedure  in  a  thin  individual  in  whom  plenty  of  space  is  present,  and 
is  attended  by  very  little  bleeding.  The  operator  must  be  very  careful  not  to 
cut  through  both  sides  of  the  pelvis  in  making  the  incision,  for  the  tissues 


KlDNST.     The  kidney  after  ddiv- 
and  gometimca  the  pelvis  ia  opened 
loDgitudiiially,  pydotomy,  uid  the  forefinger  introduced  palpatca 
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are  on  the  stretch  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  are  often  flattened  <»ii 
one  another. 

It  is  safer  to  have  an  assistant  steady  the  kidney  with  one  hand  and  then  for 
the  operator  and  the  assistant  to  pick  up  the  wall  of  the  pelvis  with  thumb  for- 
ceps and  cut  between  them. 

Further  internal  exploration  of  the  kidney  requires  a  vertical  incision 
through  its  convexity  which  will  allow  us  to  see  calculi  or  tubercular  mxlules 
or  abscess  cavities.     This  operation  will  be  considered  later  under  nephrotomy. 

Nephropexy. — There  are  very  many  operations  for  fixing  a  movable  kidney, 
but  I  shall  describe  only  my  own  operation,  which  was  forniulate<l  by  me  to 
cover  the  different  difficulties  that  are  met  in  anchoring  the  organ. 

Teciiniqi  K  OF  Nkphkopkxy. — The  patient  should  l)e  placed  either  fafe 
down  with  a  pillow  under  the  abdomen,  or  else  on  the  healthy  side  with  a  sand 


Fia.  343. — Operation  for  Movable  Kidney.  The  fixation  sutures  are  passed  through  the  abdom- 
inal wall  before  the  kidney  is  delivered  and  then  hang  on  either  side  of  the  imtient  while  the  kidney 
is  being  operated  on. 


bag  or  souie  other  support  under  the  loin.  The  latter  position  will  In?  consiii- 
ered,  as  it  is  uiuch  easier  to  describe  first  all  the  operations  that  can  be  done 
in  this  positicm.  The  incision  is  the  vertical  one  already  shown,  to  Ix*  eurve<l  if 
necessary.  (See  Fig.  325.)  Before  delivering  the  kidney,  I  pass  the  fixation  >u- 
tures  through  the  abdominal  wall  excc])ting  the  skin,  two  fixation  sutures  through 
the  muscles  and  fascias  on  the  inner  side  of  the  incision  below  the  twelfth  rib  antl 
one  through  the  outer  side  (Fig.  848).  The  first  suture  is  passed  through  tla- 
erector  spinje  muscle  and  other  muscles  and  fascia  just  below  the  twelfth  rib,  an«l 
the  second  or  lower  one  is  ])assed  through  the  same  tissues  about  one  inch  below 
the  up])er  one.     The  third  fixation  suture  is  passed  through  the  abdominal  on 
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the  inner  side  of  the  incision  in  a  space  corresponding  to  that  between  the 
sutures  on  the  outer  side.  It  is  impossible  to  put  in  two  traction  sutures  on 
either  side  of  the  incision  that  will  hold  it  up  at  equal  distance  without  either 
twisting  the  kidney  or  going  through  the  pleura,  the  eleventh  intercostal  spa(«, 
or  the  corresponding  rib;  therefore,  as  tlie  object  of  nephropexy  is  to  anchor 
the  kidney  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  its  normal  posi- 
tion, it  is  better  to  put  but 
one  fixation  suture  through 
the  inner  side  of  tlie  in- 
cision. The  ends  of  each 
fixation  suture  are  clai 
together  and  are  allowed 
to  hang  over  the  side  of  the 
body  until  further  needed. 

The  kidney  is  then  de- 
livered in  the  manner  al-  Fio.  3m.— Opbhatjon 
rea<ly  described.  A  movable 
kidney  is  easily  delivered  on 
account  of  its  long  pedicle.  The  ojicTator  can  often  simply  lift  it  out  of  its  fossa 
by  grasping  the  fatty  capsule  on  either  side  and  pulling  the  organ  first  downward 
beneath  the  iliac  crest  and  then  sliooting  the  up])er  pole  over  the  twelfth  rib  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  after  which 
the  lower  pole  is  delivered. 


Movable  K:dnet.  The  kidney  is  thru 
delivered  and  the  whole  uf  the  [Htty  cuptiulc  behind  the  kidney 
and  halfof  itin  frontoftbeorgon  iacut&wBy.    (Alter  Aahtou.) 


Fiu.  345. — Oferation 


Movable  Kwnbt. 


Thccapsula  propria  of  the  kidney  is  then  nicked  The  kidney  capsule  on  the  back  of  the  kidney 

in  the  middle  of  ita  convexity  and  a  grooved  ia  then  reflerted  haJfway  to  the  hilum  by  grntly 

director  is  pushed  beneath  it  up  as  (ar  oa  the  drawing  it  down  with  thumb  forceps  until  half 

upper  pole,  after  which  it  ia  cut  through.    The  of  the  poaterior  surface  is  hare.      The  capsula 

capsule  is  then  dit  in  the  sam«  way  down  to  propria  over  the  anterior  aurfnce  of  the  organ 

ita  lower  pole.  ia  not  disturbed. 


In  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  cases  I  operated  upon,  the  kidney  was 
markedly  enlarged;  ten  per  cent  were  lobulated  and  indurated.  Tn  some  cases, 
the  hepatic  flexure  and  the  ascending  colon  were  adherent  and  accompanied  the 
kidney  on  its  excursions.  Adhesions  to  surrounding  tissues  were  pre!>ent  in  a 
number  of  patients.  The  .separation  of  adhesions  and  the  decapsulation  caused 
varying  amounts  of  hemorrhage  in  the  different  cases. 
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The  whole  of  the  |)ostcrior  side  of  tlie  fatty  capsule  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  kidney  should  then  be  cut  away  and  about  one  half  of  its  anterior  surface 
(Fig.  344). 

The  eapsula  propria  should  now  lie  split  from  pole  to  pole  over  the  convex- 
ity by  makiug  a  small  incision  through  it  and  then  passing  a  grooved  director 
beneath  it  as  far  as  the  upi>cr  pole  and  cutting  through  the  capsule  on  to  ibe 
groove  with  a  knife.  The  cut  is  also  made  down  to  the  lower  pole  in  the 
same  way. 

The  posterior  capsule  is  reflected  down  toward  the  pelvis  until  one  half 
of  the  organ  is  dccapsulated.    The  eapsula  propria  over  the  anterior  part  of  the 

organ    should    remain    intact 
(Fig.   346). 

The  explanation  of  this 
is  as  follows :  Over  the  !>■»- 
terior  surface  of  the  kidnev. 
no  fatty  capsule  is  needed, 
as  it  will  prevent  the  kidm-y 
from  adhering  and  prowinp 
to  the  posterior  abdomindl 
wall.  The  eapsula  proprii 
is  reflected  back,  because  it 
enables  the  kidney  tiwue 
to  come  in  closer  eontan 
with  the  ))osterior  alHlouiinal 
wall  aud  to  form  n  firmer 
union. 

The  anterior  surface  fi 
the  cajtsule  is  not  refleoteJ 
because  it  is  not  desirwl  M 
have  the  anterior  surface 
become  any  more  adhcrcni 
to  the  soft  tissue  than  i^ 
natural.  The  anterior  hyr 
of  the  fatty  capsule  is  half 
dissected  away  to  prevent 
a  redundancy  which  mi^ht 
overlap  the  convexity  of  the 
'sion  l)ctween  the  posterior  wall  of  the  kidney 


Fro.  347. — OpESATmN  for  Movable  Kidnbt.  The  posterior 
fixittinn  BUtuns  are  passed  throueh  the  doubled  capsule  ol 
tbc  kidaey. 

I'ith  the  n<lh 


kidney  and  interfere 
and  the  nbdoniinal  w 

The  Mutures  Xos.  1,  •>  ami  :t,  which  have  already  been  passed  through  tlie 
walls  iif  the  incision,  are  now  pjis.sed  through  the  capsule.  Xo.  1  is  passinl 
thniugb  the  posterior  layer  of  the  eapsula   propria,  both  the  reflected  law 
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and  the  part  of  the  capsuh 
doubly  stroug.  It  enters 
the  doubled  layer  of  cap- 
side  at  the  junction  of  the 
upper  and  middle  third, 
paaaes  between  the  eap- 
side  and  the  kidney  pa- 
renchyma and  coniea  out 
through  tlie  capsule  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  be- 
low. Suture  Xo.  2  is 
passed  through  the  two 
layers  of  capsule  just  be- 
low No.  1,  in  the  same 
way  (Fig.  347).  The 
fixation  suture  on  the 
inner  side  is  passed 
through  the  anterior  half 
of  the  kidney  capsule. 
It  enters  at  the  middle 


to  which  it  has  been  reflected,  thus  making  it 


)n  Movable  Kid- 
liiDtioii  ( 
passpd  botween  the  caiMulp  and  cortex  ot 
the  kkinpy,  as  indicated  by  dotted  lines, 
and  iivEr  (he  oiitHide  ol  the  CBp«iile,  u 
is  ahowa  by  the  contiauoua  line. 


Fig.  349.— Opkbahon  fob  Movabu  Kidnst.  Tbe  Icldaey  is  now  piuhed  back  ncaJn  Into  the  reul 
fosas  uid  the  fixation  auturea  that  have  jiut  paaaed  through  the  renal  capsula  propria  are  acain 
passed  through  the  abdominal  wall  half  an  inch  below  where  they  entered.  The  •bdomlnal  wall  ii 
bete  depicted  very  much  tbinoa  than  it  abould  be. 
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of  tlie  fouvexity  of  the  kidney,  between  the  anterior  layer  of  the  i 
aud  the  renal  parenohyrria,  and  passes  transversely  beueath  the  capsule  for 
three  quarters  of  an  inch.  It  then  pierces  the  capsule  and  is  carried  down 
along  its  outer  surface  for  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  where  it  again  pii'nw 
the  capsule  and  emerges  from  heneath  it  at  the  etlge  of  Ihe  convexity  apiiu 
{Fig.   348). 

The  kidney  should  now  be  pushed  back  into  it«  fossa  Hg:ain  with  the  fn* 
ends  of  the  sutures,  that  have  passed  tlirough  the  abdominal  wall  aud  the  ng^ 


Fta.  350. — Opbration  for  Movari.e  Kidnet.     The  muscles  and  laariai  of  the  abdomma} 

tlien  dosed  by  interrupted  guturea.     The  fixHlinn  milurce  nm  hauled  tnut  uxd  tivd 
terual  layer  of  lumbar  fuaciQ  and  the  skui  ia  brought  together  over  them. 

siile,  elanii>cd  and  linnging  loosely.     Then  the  free  ends  of  the  sutaree  « 
1,  2  and  '.i  are  threaded  on  llagedorn  needles  and  passed  through  the  B 
wall  from  within  outward  through  internal  fascia,  muscles  and  cxtemni  i 
(Fig.  349),  half  an  inch  heneatli  the  point  at  which  they  were  inserted,  mi  I 
the  two  ends  of  each  snture  are  clamped  together  again.     The  sides  of  ih?  b 
cision  are  then  sutured  together,  the  deep  fuscia  sewed,  then  lh«  miisolra  and 
the  superScial  fascia.     The  kidney  is  now  anchored  by  drawing  the  ftzaticB 
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iiitiire**  la  it  ^^tI  tMiip;  llieir  cinl'-  Ifgotlicr  (Fig.  350).  Tliia  slioiiH  ho  done 
mil  ^rtat  geiitkmsM  tj  prumt  (Laiing  tUo  uapaule  or  Jistiirbing  tbe  rclatiuus 
with  th(!  p'jsterior  abdominal  wall, 
wliic'li  an*  (>xflptly  correct  for  a  good 
■i|i(>H,itioi,  (Figa.  3151,  :i:>>,  353). 


III.  line  of  the  ii 


Fia.  363.— Antbbior  Vii:w  attbe  Amcbobino 


\fter  tile  abdoiiiinal  wall  has 
beon  brought  together  and  the 
Biitiires  tied,  the  akin  ia  closed 
b^  luterriipted  siitnrea  tied  well 
to  the  outside  of  the  ineisioD, 

Afteb-tkeatment  of 
Nephropexy. — In  order  to 
ba\e  a  {^od  result,  the  patient 
abould  lie  in  the  dorsal  position 
fir  three  weeks  with  no  pillow 
under  the  head.  The  disoom- 
fort  of  not  changing  position  ia 
very  great,  but  it  is  imperative 
Knnm.  if  success  is  desired. 
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During  the  operation  for  nephropexy,  there  are  rarely  any  difficulties  en- 
countered.  ^  Sometimes  the  adhesions  between  the  capsula  propria  and  the 
kidney  are  so  great  in  places  that  small  pieces  of  renal  tissue  are  torn,  giving 
rise  to  hemorrhage.  This,  however,  can  be  easily  controlled  by  hot  water  or 
peroxid  of  hydrogen. 

After  the  operation,  there  is  often  a  reaction,  the  temperature  going  up 
to  101°  or  102°  F.,  which  generally  drops  to  normal  after  the  bowels  have 
moved. 

Occasionally  stitch  abscesses  form,  causing  a  slight  rise  of  temperature. 
The  suture  is  removed  from  the  affected  part,  the  wound  washed  out  with 
peroxid  and  a  wet  dressing  (bichlorid  solution)  applied.  The  temperature  then 
drops  and  the  wound  heals  uneventfully. 

I  have  had  but  one  case  of  deep-seated  abscess.  This  was  in  a  woman  who 
was  a  bleeder.  She  bled  continually  from  the  wound  for  three  days.  The 
bleeding  was  in  the  nature  of  an  oozing.  It  was  treated  by  injections  of  peroxid 
of  hydrogen  and  hot  water.  The  wound  was  then  packed.  It  later  became  in- 
fected, a  perinephritic  abscess  formed,  which  was  opened  and  drained  and 
treated  as  a  collection  of  pus  elsewhere.  The  wound  healed  slowly  with  a  firm 
attachment  of  the  kidney  to  the  abdominal  w^all.  Another  case  developed  a 
hematoma,  which  pressed  upon  the  ascending  colon  and  gave  rise  to  symptoms 
of  ileus.  These  disappeared,  however,  after  morphin  for  the  pain  was  given, 
followed  by  a  purgative.  For  further  information  see  chapter  on  Movable 
Kidney. 

Renal  Decapsulation. — I  shall  say  only  a  few  words  regarding  renal  decap- 
sulation, as  I  have  considered  it  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  chronic  nephritis; 
but  it  is  not  a  procedure  to  be  recommended,  as  my  experience  has  shown  me 
that  it  is  harmful,  rather  than  beneficial. 

The  steps  of  freeing  the  kidney  are  the  same  as  those  described  under 
nephropexy.  The  organ  is  decapsulated  in  the  same  manner,  excepting  that 
it  is  drawn  back  on  either  side  to  the  hilum,  after  which  the  entire  capsula 
propria  is  either  cut  away  by  scissors  or  else  it  is  rolled  up  around  the  pedicle 
and  left  there.  The  decorticated  kidney  is  then  replaced  in  its  fatty  capsule, 
from  which  it  is  supposed  to  obtain  an  additional  supply  of  blood  through  the 
extension  of  blood  vessels  from  this  capsule  into  the  substance  of  the  kidney. 
Results  have  shown  that  the  blood  supply  received  from  the  fatty  capsule  does 
not  increase  the  circulation  of  the  kidney  and  that  a  new  capsula  propria  forms 
which  compresses  the  organ  much  tighter  than  did  the  original  one.  The  opera- 
tion has  now"  but  few  supporters  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

Nephrotomy. — The  incision  is  through  the  convexity  of  the  kidney  into  the 
pelvis.  Nephrotomy  is  the  operation  par  excellence  in  nephrolithiasis.  It  is 
also  a  valuable  operation  in  hemorrhagic  and  neuralgic  nephritis,  and  in  all 
cases  of  suppurative  kidney  requiring  drainage. 
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Technique. — Before  performing  a  nephrotomy  on  an  organ  that  has  been 
delivered,  it  is  well  to  clean  up  quite  thoroughly  the  ureter  and  the  vascular 
pedicle,  and  to  separate  them  from  each  other.  I  generally  find  the  ureter  first, 
as  in  the  case  of  exploring  the  kidney,  and  tlien  clean  it  with  gauze  up  to  the 
pedicle;  after  which,  I  pass  my  forefinger  behind  the  vessels  of  the  pedicle  and 
free  tliem  from  the  surrounding  tissues  by  wiping  them  with  gauze. 

The  pedicle  should  be  controlled  while  the  incision  through  the  parenchyma 
into  the  pelvis  is  being  made.     This  can  be  done  by  an  assistant  hooking  his 


Fia.  3M. — NaPHBoron.  In  peifonninB  Dephrotomy  the  aame  podtioo  uid  loin  incision  ia  used. 
In  all  cases  of  Dephrotomy  the  ureter  is  delivered  BQd  separated  from  the  vaacular  pedicle,  palpated, 
and  baa  a  troction  suture  placed  about  it.     The  vaacular  pedicle  ia  then  compressed  by  an  aasistant. 

forefinger  about  the  vessels  and  then  flexing  it  tightly  in  case  there  is  sufficient 
space ;  or  if  there  is  not,  placing  the  tips  of  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  on  one 
side  of  the  vessels  of  the  pedicle  and  the  thumb  on  the  other  and  then  compress- 
ing them  (Fig.  354).  I  sometimes  place  a  rubber  band  around  the  vessels  and 
tighten  it.  A  round  band  is  the  best,  as  a  flat  one  is  liable  to  cause  traumatism. 
Having  placed  it  about  the  pedicle,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  grasping  it  with  for- 
ceps and  twisting  it  imtil  the  pressure  is  sufficient  to  cut  off  the  blood  supply. 
Clamps  padded  by  rubber  tubing  can  also  be  used,  but  I  am  always  afraid  of 
injuring  the  vessels  by  too  much  pressure. 

After  the  blood  supply  has  been  shut  off,  the  kidney  is  grasped  at  one  pole 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  one  hand,  while  the  assistant,  if  desired, 
steadies  the  other  pole  in  such  a  way  that  the  organ  is  held  in  a  straight  posi- 
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tion.  An  incision  is  then  made  through  the  parenchyma  into  the  pelvis.  This 
should  be  made  a  little  nearer  the  posterior  portion  of  the  convexity  than  the 
anterior^  as  then  there  is  less  danger  of  wounding  the  vessels.     It  can  be  a  long 


Fio.  355. — Nephrotomy;  the  Lono  Incision  from  Pole  to  Pole,  a  Ltttls  Nearer  the  PoeTEBzoi 
Portion  of  the  Convexity  than  the  Anterior.  It  gives  a  better  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
kidney  and  its  pelvis. 

incision  from  pole  to  pole  (Fig.  355),  or  a  short  one  between  the  poles  (Fiff. 
356).  In  the  former  ease,  a  better  view  of  the  interior  of  the  kidney  and  its 
pelvis  is  given ;  whereas  in  the  latter,  it  is  only  sufficiently  large  to  palpate  the 

interior,  which  would   be  neces- 
sary for  the  detection  of  a  cal- 
culus or  for  the  drainage  of  a  piis 
--    kidnev.     The  best  rule  for  the 

a,- 

short   incision    is    to    divide  the 
convexity  of  the  kidney  into  three 

Fio.  356.— Nephrotomy:  the  Short  Incision  between  P^^ts  transversely  and  then  to 
THE  Poles.  It  is  only  sufficiently  long  for  palpating  make  an  incision  1^  inches  lon^, 
the  interior  of  the  kidney  and  its  pelvis  or  for  drainage,     i        .         .^  -     i        • 

having  its  center  at  the  junction 
of  the  lower  and  middle  third  of  the  organ.  This  incision  should  be  5  milli- 
meters posterior  to  a  vertical  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  convexity. 
After  the  incision  has  been  made  do^vn  to  the  pelvis,  the  tip  of  the  finger  shoiiW 
be  introduced  into  the  pelvis  and  the  calices,  and,  with  the  fingers  of  the  other 
hand  on  the  outside  of  the  kidney  and  ureter,  a  very  complete  examination  of  the 
organ  can  l)e  made.  The  ureter  should  then  be  catheterized  from  the  renal  jiel- 
vis  down  to  the  bladder  to  see  if  there  is  any  impediment.  Calculi  can  some- 
times be  detected  ])v  downward  catheterization  which  had  not  Ix^en  noticetl  when 
the  ureter  had  l)een  catheterized  from  below  upward  (Fig.  357). 
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Jn  case  of  a  kidney  with  an  apparently  healthy  parencliyma,  it  is  advisable 
to  cut  through  aa  little  as  possible  of  it,  as  the  sutures  that  are  employed  to 
close  it  cause  some  traumatism  in  their  passage;  besides  which,  the  pressure  on 
the  renal  tissiie  required  to  hold  the  sides  of  the  wound  together  tends  to  inter- 
fere with  the  circulation  in  the  cortex.  In  any  case,  if  it  is  necessary  to  thor- 
oughly inspect  the  wound,  an  incision  along  the  entire  convexity  should  be  made, 
although  this  would  give  rise  to  more  hemorrhage.  With  the  best  conservative 
measures  which  we  have  at  present  for  compression  of  the  pedicle,  there  is  al- 


thc  rpnal  pctvis  lo  the  bliulclpr.  to  see  if  there  in 

ways  some  hemorrhage,  and  the  first  giisli  wlipn  tlir  kidney  empties  itself  may 
be  sufficient  to  wash  out  a  small  stone  as  well  as  to  disguise  somewhat  the  char- 
acter o£  the  surface  that  we  are  in«|iecting.  Sometimes  we  feel  by  the  small 
incision  an  induration  that  roscudilcs  a  stone  and  make  the  longer  incision  and 
find  nothing  but  a  no<te  of  fibrous  tisnue.  The  small  incision  is  usually  sufficient 
for  examination  and  drainage. 

Treatment  of  tiik  Kknal  IxtisioN. — Thi«  de]M!nds  upon  the  causes  for 
which  nephrotomy  is  jierformcd.  When  it  has  licen  performed  simply  for  ex- 
ploration, if  nothing  has  iMx-n  found,  a  specinion  of  the  kidney  tissue  should  be 
taken  to  examine  for  tumor  or  tulwrculosis ;  if  for  the  removal  of  atone,  the 
calculus  shoidd  be  removed  with  a  forceps;  if  for  hemorrhagic  nephritis,  for 
an  aseptic  case  of  stone,  for  exploration,  or  in  fact  for  any  condition  associated 
with  an  aseptic  kidney,  the  renal  incision  can  be  closed  immediately  after  the 
nephrotomy.  In  all  siippurativc  cases,  however,  whether  the  operation  has 
been  performed  for  the  drainage  of  a  renal  al>scess  or  of  a  pyonephritic  or  pyo- 
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nephrotic  kidney,  a  drainage  tiil)e — citlier  a  large  single  tube  or  two  smaller  oas 
—should  be  in8Grte<l  through  tbe  renal  incieion  into  the  iN?Ivi8,  and  should  \an 
the  kidney  at  the  junetion  of  its  middle  and  the  lower  third,  to  remain  as  longM 
neceaaary  for  tlie  individual  case. 

Sdturiko  the  Kiiisey, — In  case  the  kidney  is  aseptic  as  well  aa  the  vfae 
coming  from  it,  the  incision  can  be  closed  by  interrupted  sntures.  I  use  sntatn 
of  chromic  gut  No,  3,  which  arc  passed  through  both  sides  of  the  inci8i<Hi  J 
of  an  inch  apart  and  IJ  inches  from  the  margin  of  the  wound,  n-hlle  be-twrni 
these,  \  of  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  incision,  another  row  of  inlerrupirJ 
sutures  No,  2  plain  catpiit  in  passed 
ligateil  (Figs.  358  and  359). 


Fro    358  — Method  of  Paiuiino   'lOTtrtua   i 

CUIBINQ  THB   "JePKKOTOMT   IvCIKIIlN  IN   TH 
KlONET 


Fia.   35S.  — AprGAtuHTE   of   the    Kidhkv  arm 

CLoBtiltS.    Suturra  should  not  be  tied  loo  tUdr- 
u  it  injures  the  kidnFy- 


A  cigarette  dr' 
far  as  the  kidn(\ 


m  should  then  be  intmiii; 
md  ulloHcd  to  remain  fo 


'cd  into  the  wound  in  tin-  loin  M 

twenty-four  to  forty-ejglit  hour* 

and  as  long  after  this  as 

there  is  any  evidence  of 

urinary  leakage. 

If  there  is  any  pni 
foimd  in  the  urine  coof 
ing  from  tJie  disoieJ 
organ,  even  if  it  is  mi- 
croscopical, a  drsiiup 
tube,  No.  25  Fn^ncb,  »tt 
rubber,  should  be  ta- 
t  a  eofi-  sertcd  into  the  pelvis  of 
and  pro-  ti,p  kidney  at  the  jaac 
tion  of  the  middle  sod 
lower  third  of  the  organ.  (See  Fig.  300.)  The  kidney  incision  shoitM  ihenlr 
closed  up  to  the  tube  in  the  manner  just  described.  It  should  then  he  draiW 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  the  kidney  pelvis  waahed  out  with  silver  Bolutian 


Fio,  360.  — DsAiNAOH  TcBB  IK  Position.  In  pus  oai 
rubber  tube  should  be  inserted  uilo  tbe  rennl  pelvi 
trude  Ht  the  junction  of  the  lower  and  Qiiddle  third. 
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1 :  1,000  at  the  morning  dressing  and  with  boric-acid  solution  at  the  evening 
dressing.  In  case  extensive  suppuration  is  seen  at  the  operation,  the  kidney 
should  be  drained  for  eight  days  and  washed  out  through  the  tube  in  the  same 
way.  It  may  even  be  wiser  to  drain  every  kidney,  using  a  small  catheter  in  cases 
in  which  there  is  no  pus  in  the  urine.  In  all  cases,  the  tube  should  be  attached 
to  the  kidney  capsule  by  plain  gut  and  a  wick  or  cigarette  drain  should  bo 
passed  by  its  side  to  the  surface  of  the  kidney.  Cases  without  pus  are,  how- 
ever, very  rare  in  my  practice. 

Complications  during  and  after  Nephrotomy. — The  complication  that 
causes  most  alarm  during  nephrotomy  is  hemorrhage.  This  has  often  been  very 
alarming  in  my  own  cases,  especially  in  cutting  into  the  kidneys  of  cases  with 
hemorrhagic  nephritis  and  anurias.  If  the  vessels  of  the  pedicle  have  been 
well  grasped,  the  hemorrhage  is  controlled  when  the  kidney  is  opened ;  but  when 
the  pressure  is  removed,  it  may  become  profuse.  It  is  usually  a  capillary  ooz- 
ing, although  sometimes  there  is  a  spurting  artery.  The  oozing  is  generally 
controlled  somewhat  by  hot  water  or  peroxid  of  hydrogen.  Adrenalin  is  some- 
times used  and  has  given  better  results  in  the  hands  of  others  than  in  my  own 
cases.  If  very  hot  water,  120°  to  130°  F.,  is  poured  into  the  kidney  and  its 
two  sides  are  immediately  grasped  and  held  together,  the  oozing  will  usually 
diminish  so  that  the  catheter  drain  can  be  inserted  into  the  pelvis  and  the  two 
sides  fastened  by  sutures,  as  already  described.  If,  after  suturing  the  kidney, 
the  bleeding  continues  and  the  operator  feels  worried  about  the  case,  I  suggest 
that  a  four-tailed  bandage  be  applied  for  a  few  hours.  This  measure  has  not 
been  considered  feasible  heretofore,  because  the  wound  could  not  be  closed  as 
it  should  be  after  the  operation  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  the 
bandage.  An  admirable  device  of  Da  Costa  of  cutting  the  base  of  the  bandage 
in  two  and  then  sewing  pieces  together  with  plain  catgut,  which  softens  and 
allows  the  bandage  to  be  easily  pulled  out,  has  greatly  overcome  this  difficulty. 

A  four-tailed  bandage  consists  of  a  piece  of  gauze  16  inches  long  and  8 
inches  wide,  which  is  drawn  under  the  kidney  from  above  dowTiward  in  such 
a  way  that  A  and  B  come  above  the  pedicle,  and  C  and  D  below  it.  Tails  B 
and  C  are  then  tied  together  on  the  middle  of  the  renal  convexity  and  A  over 
one  pole  and  D  over  the  other,  thus  controlling  hemorrhage  by  pressure  (Fig. 
361). 

A  spurting  artery  is  sometimes  seen,  especially  when  the  long  incision  is 
made  in  the  kidney  from  the  extremity  of  one  pole  to  that  of  the  other  and 
extending  too  far  anteriorly  in  an  uneven  course.  Such  an  artery  should  be 
caught  and  ligated.  Often  the  ligature  will  not  remain  on;  in  which  case,  a 
ligature  should  be  passed  about  it  by  a  curved  round  needle  and  the  artery, 
including  the  tissue  about  it  usually  on  one  side  of  the  incision,  should  be  ligated. 

Sometimes  the  clamping  and  Hgating  of  the  artery  is  sufficient  to  stop  the 
hemorrhage,  and  during  the  closing  of  the  kidney  the  suture  slips  off  and  no 
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spurting  follows.     The  question  then  cornea  up:  Should   the   kidney  suttire 
used  in  closing  the  kidney  be  removed  and  the  artery  be  sought  for  and  agtia 

clamped  and  ligated;  should 
a  clamp  be  left  on,  or  a  tailed 
bandage  be  applied  ?  I  gene^ 
ally  do  nothing  but  pad 
Bome  gauze  on  eitber  aide  of 
the  kidney  and  close  tbr 
-wound  up  to  the  drain,  in 
case  one  has  been  ineierttd 
Fio.  361A.  — FotriWAn:,BD  Bandaqi:.  The  base  of  the  band*  ;j,^q  t|,g  organ  according  TO 
ago  has  becD  cut  through  and  catgut  sutures  have  been  ^      '  ^'   . 

passed  through  the  tails  A  and  B  and  tied.  Two  others  whether  the  Case  18  aseptlC 
are  i»ssed  through  tails  C  and  D  and  not  Ued.  The  (,j.  gg  (ic.  I  put  On  a  lirflt 
looped  pacta  of  the  two  lower  auturea  are  pulled  out  and  ^  *^    _  ^ 

dipped  over  the  convexity  of  the  kidney  while  the  base       dressing      and        lUStrUCt     the 


the  bandage  is  in  plac 
slipped  over  the  lower 
eoacave  aide  like  the  ti 


the  piiisc  taken  every  half  hour 
and,  in  case  it  increases  ip 
rapidity  and  becomes  iveak, 
to  notify  me;  if  I  cannot  he 
found,  to  consider  it  as 
an  emergency  case,  to  give 
strychnin  gr.  ^  by  hypo- 
dermic and  a  pint  of  hot  salt 
solution  with  2  ounces  of 
whisky  by  enema,  to  be  re- 
tained Then,  in  ease  the 
puNe  docs  not  rapidly  in- 
pro\e>  I  instruct  him  to  open 
the  wound,  withdraw  the 
packing  and  deliver  the  kid- 
ney In  case  the  beworrhaf^e 
comes  from  the  part  of  the 
spurting  artery,  I  cHrect  him 
to  open  that  part  of  the  kiJ- 
ney  incision,  clamp  the  artery 
and  then  either  pass  a  ligature  on  a  needle  about  it  and  ligate  it ;  or  clamp  it  awl 
leave  the  claiiip  ou  for  ffirty-oight  hours;  or  put  on  a  four-tailed  bandage:  or.  if 
the  hemorrhage  iff  very  bad  and  the  patient's  condition  critical,  put  a  clamp  on 
the  vascular  pedicle.  Then,  except  in  tlie  last  instance,  my  instructions  arc  i" 
cli'sc  the  kidney  again,  pack  gauze  about  it  and  return  it  to  its  fossa  and  lirinj: 
tli<'  sides  of  the  incision  in  the  nbdoniinal  wall  together  by  straps  and  notify  iiie. 
On  visiting  the  hospital,  I  would  then,  in  the  case  of  the  buried  ligature  or  ibe 


Fio  101  R  — FooR^^AiLDP  Randaue  11  Place  Tail  B  on 
one  Bidr  u  then  tied  to  tail  C  on  the  other  as  is  also  tail 
C  to  tall  D  the  tied  ends  iruBsing  one  another  in  the  mid 
die  of  the  convexity  Taila  A  are  then  united  over  the 
upper  polo  and  tails  D  over  the  lower. 
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clamp,  probably  simply  close  the  abdominal  wound,  leaving  sufficient  space  for 
the  kidney  drain  or  the  clamp  to  protrude.  In  the  third  instance,  I  would  in- 
spect the  kidney  and  withdraw  the  bandage  or  simply  loosen  it  and  leave  it  in 
place  and  watch  the  result,  which  would  probably  be  favorable.  In  case  of  either 
the  clamp  on  the  artery  or  the  bandage,  it  would  not  be  left  on  over  forty-eight 
hours.  In  the  fourth  instance,  that  is,  when  the  renal  pedicle  had  been  clamped, 
I  would  do  a  nephrectomy. 

I  do  not  approve  of  packing  the  kidney  and,  in  case  it  is  done  for  hemor- 
rhage, think  that  it  should  only  be  done  for  oozing  and  not  for  a  spurting  artery. 
In  case  the  kidney  is  packed  for  hemorrhage,  I  think  that  a  four-tailed  bandage 
should  be  placed  about  the  kidney  and  that  it  should  be  brought  up  to  the 
opening  in  the  abdominal  wall  and  held  there  in  a  sling,  thus  making  a  tem- 
porary nephrostomy.  I  may  here  say  that,  although  I  have  given  the  directions 
that  I  have  just  mentioned  many  times  to  a  house  surgeon  and  have  been  ex- 
tremely anxious  about  many  cases  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  it  has  happened 
only  once  that  a  house  surgeon  has  reported  to  me  by  telephone  a  case  that  I 
thought  would  have  to  be  interfered  with.  In  that  particular  case,  he  opened 
the  w^ound  in  the  loin,  caught  a  spurting  artery,  stopped  the  hemorrhage  by  a 
buried  ligature,  and  then  closed  the  wound  again.  The  case  was  one  of  hemor- 
rhagic nephritis. 

Urinary  and  pus  sinuses  are  very  frequent  complications.  A  urinary  sinus 
usually  closes  in  from  three  to  six  weeks.  In  case  it  does  not,  a  ureteral  cathe- 
ter can  be  passed  up  into  the  renal  pelvis  and  retained  there.  If,  on  its  with- 
drawal at  the  end  of  a  week  or  two,  the  urinary  discharge  from  the  tistula  has 
not  decreased,  then  an  exploratory  operation  should  be  performed  to  see  if 
there  is  any  cause  for  the  interruj)tion  of  the  flow  of  urine  down  its  natural 
channel.  For  the  causes  of  such  a  condition,  see  the  chapters  on  Urinary  Re- 
tention in  the  Kidney,  Hydronephrosis  and  Movable  Kidney. 

A  suppurative  sinus  shows  that  a  destructive  process  is  still  going  on  in 
the  kidney  which  is  probably  the  seat  of  a  pyelo-nephritis  or  pyonephrosis.  The 
sinus  should  be  washed  out  with  silver  solution  1:  1,000  and  drained  with  the 
object  of  having  it  close  from  the  bottom.  In  case,  however,  the  sinus  continues 
and  the  patient  is  losing  weight  and  strength  and  nmning  a  slight  teni{)erature, 
an  operation  should  be  performed  to  see  what  the  cause  of  the  continued  sup- 
puration is  and  what  the  probabilities  are  of  its  cessation.  This  may  be  due 
to  an  unabsorbed  suture,  to  a  concealed  stone  or  to  a  slow  suppurative  proc*ess 
from  other  causes.  It  usuallv  means  a  secondarv  nephrectomv  and  it  is  not 
wise  to  allow  the  patient  to  continue  too  long  without  operation. 

Poor  Drainage, — After  a  nephrotomy  in  a  septic  case,  the  drainage  often 
diminishes  or  ceases  and  later  there  is  a  rise  of  temperature  and  other  symptoms 
of  pus  absorption.  In  such  a  case,  a  pocket  of  pus  has  formed,  or  the  tube  has 
been  passed  between  some  muscular  layers  or  muscle  and  skin,  instead  of  into 
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or  down  to  the  kidney.  The  forefinger  should  then  be  inserted  into  the  woond, 
when  it  will  soon  strike  a  recent  line  of  cleavage  through  which  it  will  woA 
its  way  down  to  the  kidney  and  from  there  into  any  pocket  that  may  happen 
to  he  present  Tn  ease  the  wound  has  closed  and  the  finger  cannot  be  worked 
down  to  a  pus  cavity,  an  incision  should  be  made  down  to  the  perinephritic 
region  and  any  pus  pocket  present  should  be  drained. 

In  any  case  in  which  the  patient's  condition  is  impaired  after  a  nephrotomy 
and  in  which  a  slow  grade  of  sepsis  exists,  the  condition  of  the  two  kidnevs 
should  be  ascertained  and,  if  the  organ  that  has  not  been  operated  upon  is 
healthy,  the  suppurating  organ  should  be  explored  and  any  cause  of  suppura- 
tion encountered  should  be  removed  or  corrected  if  possible ;  in  case  it  is  im- 
possible, a  nephrectomy  should  be  performed. 

Nephrostomy. — This  means  an  incision  through  the  convexity  of  the  kid- 
ney into  its  pelvis,  that  is,  nephrotomy,  plus  the  stitching  of  its  two  sides  to 
those  of  the  incision  in  the  loins.  It  is  a  good  method  in  suppurative  cases  in 
which  the  kidney  has  to  be  packed;  or  when  it  is  very  much  destroyed,  as  in 
some  cases  of  calculous  pyonephrosis ;  or  when  it  is  desirable  to  employ  per 
manent  renal  drainage  and  consequently  have  it  in  the  most  convenient  place  for 


inserting  a  tube.  Before  the  kidney  is  incised,  the  fatty  capsule  should  be  dis- 
sected frou]  it  for  about  an  inch  on  all  sides  of  the  area  in  which  the  incision 
is  to  he  made  so  that  the  kidney  will  be  in  close  apposition  to  the  abdominil 
wall.  The  short  or  long  incision  can  be  made  into  the  renal  pelvis,  after  wliich 
it  should  be  explored  in  the  same  way  as  in  nephrotomy.  Sutures  should  then 
be  passed  through  the  side  of  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  walla  of  the  kidney, 
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two  on  each  side  and  one  at  each  end,  six  in  all  (Fig.  362).  Theee  should  then 
be  pulled  taut,  which  will  bring  the  cavity  of  the  kidney  just  behind  the  mid- 
dle of  the  incision  in  the  loin.     The  sutures  should  then  be  tied  on  either  side 


and  the  incision  in  the  muscles  and  skin  brought  together  by  suture  above 
and  below  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  incision  into  the  kidney  on  either  side. 
The  kidney  should  then  he  packed  with  gauze.    After  the  hemorrhage  has  ceased, 
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the  gauze  ahoiilci  Iw  retuoved  and  one  or  two  tubes  iuserted  for  draina^  ( 
363).     The  ftrainage  tube,  or  one  of  them  in  case  two  are  preseut,  is  conneetwl   I 
by  a  glass  tube  with  another  piece  of  tubing  extending  into  a  iHittle  on  rlie  llrior 
beside  the  bed  (Fig.  3(14).     The  bottom  of  the  bottle  should  \>e  about  one  "jiiw- 
ter  full  of  carbolic-acid  solution  to  facilitate  drainage  by  siphounge.     A  Hndw 
should  then  be  placed  about  the  body,  through  which  Ihe  tube  jtrotriHlc*. 

The  same  methods  of  closing  the  abdominal  wound,  of  inserting  tlraioai^ 
tubes  into  the  kidney  and  draining  tlie  wound  by  sipbonage  after  operatiun  irr    > 
ein]>Ioyed  in  both  nephrotomy  and  nephrostomy, 

Pehmanent   Dkaikaiie   after   Nephkostomv. — This  is   oeeRfionally  «»■ 
ployed  when  there  is  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine  through  the  iirol<'r  or  into 
the  bladder  on  one  side.     The  apparatus  devised  by  Watson,  and  recummeu'M     , 
by  liim  principally  in  nephroetomy  for  tumor  of  the  bladder,    is   Ibe  preftT- 
able  one. 
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Nephrectomy.^ Xt'phrectoniy  ia  the  opGration  for  tlu= 
II  19  a  luucli  more  serious  opcrulkm  than  neplifrii'.'nv  "» 
sity  of  cuttiog  the  renai  peJiole, 
as  ihis  procedure  may  reaull  in 
sudden  death  from  exteiisivG 
hemorrhage  or  in  slow  death 
from  venous  leakage  after  the 
ojjeration.  Death  may  also  oc- 
cur from  shook  in  a  few  hours, 
or  from  anuria  as  the  result  of 
an  acute  congestion  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  other  kidney,  due 
to  the  amount  of  extra  work 
suddenly  thrown  upon  it. 

This  is  the  operation  for 
every  case  of  tumor  of  the  kid- 
ney and  of  unilateral  tubercu- 
lortis;  also  for  cases  of  nepliro- 
lithiasis  in  which  the  organ  is  a 
mere  pus  sue.  It  should  also  be 
used  in  cases  of  ruptured  kid- 
ney in  which  the  organ  is  se- 
verely injured  and  incapable  of 
functionating ;  or  in  case  the 
hemorrhage  is  severe,  in  which  f,o.  3B0.-The  Mctal 
latter  instance  it  becomes  an  pah-^tcs  fob  Permanent  Dbainige  or  THE  KiDNiY 
AFTEB  Nefhbohtokt.      (Aftcr  AshtOD.) 

emergency  o|)eration. 

Tkchnique, — The  freeing  and  delivery  of  the  organ  is  the  same  as  in  the 
operations  of  nephrotomy.  The  consideration  of  the  pedicle  is  most  important 
and  it  is  more  essential  in  this  operation  than  in  any  other  to  have  the  vessels 
well  cleaned  and  free  from  fat,  as  it  is  then  easier  to  pass  the  ligature  and  tie  it 
with  leas  danger  of  slipping,  which  is  the  important  part  of  a  nephrectomy. 

The  forefinger  of  one  hand  should  be  passed  around  the  pedicle  to  steady  it 
and  the  outside  of  the  vessels  should  be  wijied  down  with  a  piece  of  wet  or  dry 
gauze  held  in  the  other  hand.  In  this  way.  an  expanse  of  clean  pedicle  will  be 
exposed,  making  it  much  easier  to  pass  the  ligature  between  the  vessels  without 
injuring  the  veins.  A  wide  curved  clamp  with  blades  one  and  a  half  inches 
long  should  be  placed  on  the  pedicle  in  front  of  the  ureter,  this  duct  ha\-ing  been 
drawn  back.  The  clamp  should  not  I)e  closed  too  tightly,  as  making  \no  much 
pressure  tends  to  increase  the  tension  in  the  vessels  of  the  pedicle,  to  bind  thom 
together  more  tightly  and  thus  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  introduce  the  liga- 
ture carrier  between  the  vessels  without  tearing  them.     The  surgeon  should 
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always  remember,  in  placing  the  clamp  about  the  vascular  pedicle,  to  feel  about 
it  with  the  object  of  seeing  that  the  ureter  is  not  included,  as  this  would  tend 
to  make  the  pedicle  thicker  and  more  difficult  to  ligate  securely.  I  have,  on  a 
few  occasions,  caught  the  ureter  with  the  clamp  after  having  carefully  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  vessels.  In  fact,  in  beginning  to  perform  nephrectomies,  I 
frequently  ligated  the  ureter  and  vessels  together  without  ever  having  had 
a  mishap.  The  ligature  material  used  is  generally  chromic  gut,  but  this 
is  liable  to  slip,  as  the  blood  pressure  in  the  renal  artery  is  as  great,  if 
not  greater,  than  any  other  artery  in  the  body.  Braided  silk  is  the  safer, 
although  it  tends  to  leave  a  sinus  that  may  not  heal  for  several  months, 
but  it  is  better  to  have  a  sinus  remaining  than  death  from  operative 
hemorrhage. 

There  are  numerous  instruments  used  for  carrying  the  ligature  between  the 
vessels  of  the  pedicle.     The  curved  ligature  carrier  is  usually  employed  and 


< 


Fio.  367. — Method  of  Clamping  the  Pedicle  and  Passing  the  Pedicle  Ligatc 

Nephrectomy. 


nt 


is  pushed  through  behind  a  tight  clamp.  I  have  on  two  occasions  torn  the  vein 
in  this  way  and  I  prefer  to  pass  a  tliin-bladed  artery  clamp  gently  between  the 
vessels  (Fig.  3G7).  An  assistant  then  inserts  the  ligature  into  its  jaws  on  the 
other  side,  in  such  a  way  that  I  can  pull  it  through  double,  cut  it  into  tw*i 
pieces  and  ligate  the  vessels  on  either  side  (Fig.  308).  I  have  frequently  used 
a  pair  of  thumb  forceps  with  equal  satisfaction  and  also  an  aneurysm  needle. 
It  is  often  difficult  for  the  assistant  to  thread  the  aneurysm  needle  if  it  is 
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Place  Rmadt 


passed  unthreaded,  whereas  in  case  it  is  passed  threaded,  it  is  sometimes  equally 
difficult  to  pick  up  the  ligature  on  the  other  side. 

If  possible,  there  must  be  sufficient  space  left  between  the  clamp  and  the 
kidney  to  cut  through  without  injuring  the  organ  or  its  pelvis.  When  I  have 
considerable  space,  I  put  an- 
other clamp  on  the  vessels 
above  the  first  one  and  cut  be- 
:ween  the  two  after  having 
[gated  the  vessels  by  means  of 
square  or  surgeon's  knot.  I 
leave  the  ends  of  the  ligatures 
long. 

Immediately  after  the  vas- 
cular pedicle  has  been  cut 
.hrough,  if  I  have  not  already 
igated  and  cut  through  the 
ureter,    as   I   frequently   do,    I    ^°-  368.— NBraBrcToin;  Lioatchib  ii 

,      ,  .  ,  ,    ,       .  lo  Tib. 

swing  the  kidney  out  of  the  in- 
cision until  it  hangs  over  the  patient's  back,  attached  to  its  ureter,  while  I 
inspect  the  ligated  pedicle.     I  sometimes  grasp  the  va-scular  ends  of  the  pedicle 
with  artery  forceps  and  reinforce  the  double  suture  already  tied  by  another 

nearer  the  spine  (Fig.  369). 
The  pedicle  stump  must  be 
bandied  with  great  gentleness. 
Very  frequently  in  the  ex- 
citement of  cutting  away  the 
kidney,  the  operator  pushes  a 
piece  of  gauze  with  force  into 
the  wound  on  account  of  some 
bleeding  and  in  this  way  de- 
taches the  ligature,  thus  giv- 
ing rise  to  more  hemorrhage. 
It  is,  therefore,  important  to 
dry  the  wound  with  small 
pieces  of  wet  gauze  on  a 
sponge  holder  and  never  to  use 
a  piece  of  dry  gauze  in  this 
area.  It  is  also  advisable  to 
make  no  traction  on  the  pedicle 
ligatures,  but  simply  to  use  them  as  guides  to  the  stump  of  the  pedicle.'  I  nearly 
lost  one  patient  through  holding  the  pedicle  ligatures  while  I  turned  for  a  pair 
of  scissors.     The  body  of  the  patient  rolled  over  slightly,  making  traction  on 


Fto.  360. — Mbfhbkttomt;  Second  Lioatcrb.  The  kklDey 
haviDS  beeD  removed,  it  is  ofteo  Kdvisable  to  place  h 
■ecoDd  ligature  above  the  fint.  provided  the  pedicle  ii 
■uffiaently  stroDB. 
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the  sutures,  resulting  in  one  slipping  off  and  giving  rise  to  a  terrific  hemo^ 
rhage.  After  cutting  through  the  pedicle,  the  sides  of  the  incision  should  be 
retracted  and  the  stump  of  the  pedicle  gently  sponged  with  a  very  small  piece 
of  moist  gauze  on  a  sjwnge  holder. 

Hemorrhage. — The  treatment  of  bleeding  is  one  of  the  most  trying  com- 
plications that  a  surgeon  has  to  encoimter.  It  is  usually  due  to  the  wounding 
of  a  vein  during  the  passing  of  the  ligature.  If  a  bleeding  point  is  present,  it 
can  usually  be  seen  and  grasped  with  a  pair  of  fine  curved  forceps  and  ligated 
with  catgut  without  difficulty.  Another  cause  of  trouble  in  ligating  a  pedicle, 
is  through  placing  a  second  ligature  over  the  original  one,  which  may  loosen 
the  first  one  and  render  both  ligatures  less  effective.  Any  slight  oozing  can  be 
controlled  by  packing  gauze  into  the  renal  fossa.  If  there  is  a  profuse  hemor- 
rhage, then  a  hot  wet  gauze  pad  must  be  immediately  pushed  into  the  wound 
and  taken  out  quickly  and  the  bleeding  point  sought  for,  clamped  and  ligated. 
In  case,  however,  a  large  amount  of  blood  suddenly  wells  up  into  the  operative 
field,  the  operator  must  thrust  the  forefinger  and  middle  finger  of  one  hand 
into  the  wound  with  their  backs  downward  in  an  endeavor  to  catch  the  stump 
of  the  pedicle  between  them  and  to  pass  a  curved  hysterectomy  forceps  beneath 
them  with  the  object  of  grasping  the  bleeding  vessels  and  stopping  the  hemor- 
rhage and  saving  the  patient's  life,  even  at  the  risk  of  grasping  peritoneum, 
duodenum,  colon  or  other  tissues.  After  stopping  the  hemorrhage  by  this  means, 
it  is  well  to  leave  the  clamp  in  place  or  else  the  same  mishap  may  recur. 

I  think  that  most  cases  of  hemorrhage  of  the  pedicle  are  caused  by  the 
operator,  becoming  excited  and  wiping  the  wound  out  with  gauze  sponges  and 
clamping  the  pedicle  at  random,  thus  loosening  knots  that  would  otherwise  have 
held  sufficiently  well.  The  clamj)s  just  referred  to  should  be  left  on  the  pedicle 
for  four  days,  although  iu  a  number  of  instances  two  days  have  proved  to  be 
sufficiently  long.  The  handles  protrude  from  the  wound  and  should  be  pro- 
tected by  gauze  pads  and  a  thick  wreath  of  cotton.  The  position  in  bed  of  the 
patient  who  has  clamps  on  the  renal  pedicle  is  lying  on  the  healthy  side.  The 
wrist  of  the  arm  corresponding  to  the  side  operated  upon  should  be  tied  to  the 
side  of  the  bed  which  the  patient  faces,  while  the  ankle  of  the  operated  side 
is  tied  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  to  prevent  the  patient  from  rolling  over  on 
the  back  while  asleep. 

I  may  here  say  that  nephrectomy,  owing  in  some  cases  to  the  shortness  *»f 
the  vascular  pedicle,  to  the  diminished  ileo-costal  space,  to  a  large  amount  of 
fat,  or  to  other  causes,  may  be  considered  the  most  dangerous  operation  in  sur 
gery.  I  have  seen  more  surgecms  lK>eome  excited  during  this  operation  than  in 
any  other,  and  personally  I  have  never  felt  so  helpless  as  when,  owing  to  t\w 
slipping  of  a  ligature,  I  have  had  such  a  large  amount  of  blood  suddenly  well 
up  into  the  woimd  that  T  exp<K»ted  the  patient  to  die  immediately;  but  up  to 
the  present  writing,  no  death  from  hemorrhage  has  occurred. 
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Treatment  of  the  Ureter. — The  next  step  in  our  nephrectomy  operation 
is  cutting  through  the  ureter  to  which  the  kidney  is  hanging  over  the  side  Of 
the  body,-  in  the  cases  in  which  it  was  not  cut  before  the  pedicle  was  cut  through. 
It  should  in  this  instance  be  ligated  in  two  places,  leaving  a  space  of  half  an 
inch  between  the  two  ligatures,  and  then  cut  through.  In  case  the  organ  is  in- 
fected,  the  remaining  end  should  be  cauterized  with  carbolic  or  with  the 
Paquelin  and  then  fastened  into  the  wound.  If  it  is  tuberculous,  the  same 
treatment  can  be  used.  In  case  it  is  extensively  diseased,  as  much  as  possible 
of  it  may  be  removed,  although  I  rarely  have  to  resort  to  this  procedure.  After 
nephrectomy  in  a  septic  case  or  one  of  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney,  the  wound 
should  be  washed  out  with  a  1 :  2,000  solution  of  bichlorid  of  mercury  or  peroxid 
of  hydrogen.  It  is  prudent  to  leave  a  cigarette  drain  down  to  the  pedicle  for 
twenty-four  hours  and,  on  removing  it,  to  insert  a  small  catheter  through  the 
opening  and  again  wash  the  wound  out. 

Accidents. — Accidents  other  than  hemorrhage  from  the  pedicle  in  per- 
forming nephrectomy  are  opening  the  peritoneum  or  the  pleura ;  hemorrhage 
from  an  accessory  artery ;  or  the  tearing  of  the  vena  cava. 

Wounding  the  Peritoneum. — This  is  usually  torn  through  accidentally  in 
freeing  the  kidney  that  is  very  adherent  to  the  surrounding  tissues.  In  this 
case,  the  surgeon  may  see  through  the  tear  the  smooth  peritoneal  surface,  the 
omentum  or  intestine,  or  one  of  the  organs,  as  the  liver  or  spleen. 

In  aseptic  cases,  sponge  any  protruding  part  with  salt  solution,  replace  it 
and  close  the  peritoneum  with  plain  catgut  sutures.  In  septic  cases,  the  pro- 
truding part  should  be  washed  with  i)er()xid  of  hydrogen  and  later  with  salt 
solution,  before  returning  it  and  suturing  the  rent.  On  one  occasion  w^hen  the 
tear  was  small  and  nothing  was  protruding,  I  simply  placed  a  piece  of  gauze 
over  the  tear  to  wall  it  off  from  the  operation  field  and  allowed  it  to  remain 
in  place  for  two  days  after  the  operation.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  result 
from  opening  the  peritoneum,  although  in  one  septic  case  I  could  see  the  lower 
part  of  the  lobe  of  the  liver  protruding. 

Opening  of  the  Pleura, — The  pleural  cavity  is  usually  opened  when  cutting 
up  to  the  twelfth  rib  with  scissors  in  the  effort  to  make  the  incision  as  high  as 
possible.  The  accident  is  immediately  recognized  by  a  peculiar,  rough,  aspirant 
sound,  caused  by  the  sucking  of  air  into  the  pleural  cavity  and  its  discharge 
during  the  acts  of  inspiration  and  expiration.  I  can  remember  at  the  present 
writing  only  a  single  instance  in  which  I  cut  through  the  pleura  in  nephrec- 
tomy, although  I  also  did  it  in  a  case  of  hydatid  cyst  of  the  kidney,  in  which 
the  cyst  alone  was  operated,  and  in  a  case  of  movable  kidney.  In  these  cases, 
I  simply  closed  the  opening  by  a  continuous  suture  of  chromic  gut  and  do  not 
think  that  the  accident  had  any  bearing  on  the  result  of  the  operation. 

Hemorrhage  from  an  Accessory  Artery. — Hemorrhage,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  is  the  most  trying  and  dangerous  accident  that  can  occur  in  nephrec- 
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tomy.  It  sometimes  comes  from  accessory  arteries.  These  usually  enter  the 
kidney  on  its  internal  border  at  the  upper  or  lower  pole.  These  vessels  are 
usually  torn  through  and  bleed  while  the  surgeon  is  separating  the  fatty  capsule 
from  the  kidney.  The  bleeding  point  is  caught  by  artery  forceps  and  ligated. 
If  difficulty  is  found  in  stopping  the  hemorrhage  with  the  ligature,  the  latter 
should  be  passed  threaded  on  a  needle  and  the  artery  ligated  together  with  the 
fatty  tissue  through  or  along  which  it  passes.  In  case  this  is  not  sufficient, 
the  vessel  should  be  clamped  and  the  clamp  left  on  for  a  day  or  two. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  Vena  Cava. — Hemorrhage  from  a  tear  in  the  vena 
cava  occurs  very  rarely  and  usually  in  the  case  of  malignant  growths  of  the 
kidney  with  adhesions,  although  it  may  also  take  place  in  the  case  of  suppu- 
rative diseases,  as  in  pyonephrosis.  The  methods  used  to  stop  the  hemorrhage 
in  this  accident  have  been  tamponing ;  placing  forceps  on  the  part  torn ;  suturing 
the  vena  cava ;  ligating  the  torn  area  by  a  lateral  ligature ;  and  finally  com- 
pletely ligating  it.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  ligature  of  the  entire  vena 
cava  below  the  renal  arteries  has  been  employed  a  number  of  times  and  seems 
to  have  given  the  best  results,  the  return  circulation  taking  place  through  the 
azygos  and  vertebral  veins.  Gosset  and  Lecene  {Tribune  medicale,  1904)  have 
shown  by  their  experiment  on  dogs  that,  when  the  vena  cava  is  ligated  below 
the  renal  veins,  the  dog  stands  a  fair  chance  of  recovering;  but  when  it  is  ligated 
above  them,  serious  kidney  lesions  take  place  and  the  result  is  fatal. 

Complications  after  Nephrectomy. — The  complications  that  occur  after 
nephrectomy  are :  Anuria,  infection,  urinary  or  purulent  fistulas,  fecal  fistulas. 
Hemorrhage  occurs  sometimes  after  the  operation,  but  rarely  to  a  degree  suf- 
ficient to  require  more  than  to  remove  the  suture  in  the  abdominal  wall  and 
tampon  the  renal  fossa. 

Anuria, — I  am  led  to  believe  that  this  is  extremely  rare  and  will  not  occur 
if  we  assure  ourselves  before  the  nephrectomy  that  the  other  kidney  has  suffi- 
cient eliminating  power  to  earry  on  the  renal  function  after  the  operatioa 
As  I  look  back  over  the  nephrectomies  that  I  have  performed  during  the  last 
seventeen  years,  without  making  careful  statistics  I  can  only  recall  three  cases 
dying  from  anuria  after  nephrectomy,  all  of  which  cases  occurred  before  we 
were  skilled  in  ureteral  catheterization  and  in  estimating  the  renal  function 
of  each  kidney.  One  of  these  was  a  case  of  tuberculosis  of  a  unilateral  kiilnev 
operated  upon  without  sufficient  study  or  observation,  another  was  a  case  «.»f 
nephrolithiasis  associated  with  pyonephrosis  and  the  third  was  a  case  of  mul- 
tiple abscess  of  the  kidney — an  emergency  case.  The  case  of  unilateral  kidney 
died  eight  days  after  the  operation ;  the  second  case  three  days  afterwards,  the 
autopsy  showing  acute  cloudy  swelling  of  the  remaining  kidney ;  the  third,  tvo 
days  after,  no  autopsy. 

Anuria  should  be  treated  medically  after  nephrectomy.  We  should  give 
salt  solution  (normal)  by  hypodermoclysis — 8  ounces  every  four  hours  if  the 
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patient  has  lost  much  blood — as  well  as  a  high  cleansing  enema  of  salt  solution. 
Cups  over  the  kidneys  are  also  helpful.  Internally,  from  5  to  10  grains  of 
diuretin  should  be  given  every  three  hours  in  capsule,  or  theocin  gr.  j  every  hour. 

If  anuria  persists  for  three  days  after  a  nephrectomy,  a  nephrostomy  should 
be  performed  on  the  remaining  kidney  and  injections  of  salt  solution  by  hypo- 
dermoclysis  and  by  rectum  continued.  The  first  danger  signals  of  uremia  in 
these  cases  are  generally  headache,  twitchings  during  sleep  and  contractions 
of  the  pupils. 

Infection  of  the  Wound. — A  rise  of  temperature  to  100°  or  102°  F.  is  the 
usual  operative  reaction  and  does  not  mean  any  more  than  it  would  after  any 
other  kidney  operation.  It  lasts  from  a  few  days  to  a  week,  although  the  tem- 
perature usually  goes  down  or  to  normal  after  the  bowels  have  moved.  In  case 
it  does  not,  however,  it  would  be  advisable  to  examine  the  wound.  If  it  is  due 
to  a  stitch  abscess,  the  surgeon  should  take  out  the  stitches.  If  due  to  gauze 
having  been  left  in  the  wound,  it  should  be  removed,  the  wound  washed  with 
peroxid  of  hydrogen  or  a  1 :  2,000  solution  of  bichlorid  and  a  wet  dressing  of 
bichlorid  applied  locally. 

Frequently  after  operations  on  suppurative  kidneys,  a  purulent  discharge 
continues  from  the  operative  field.  -In  these  cases,  the  tefnperature  may  sud- 
denly go  up  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  drainage  has  stopped  or  diminished 
as  after  a  nephrotomy  operation.  The  forefinger  is  then  introduced  into  the 
wound  and  works  its  way  down  into  the  renal  fossa  and  finds  the  accumulation 
of  pus.  It  should  then  be  washed  out  with  peroxid  solution  and  a  drain  in- 
serted and  the  wound  allowed  to  close  from  the  bottom  up.  After  nephrectomy 
for  tuberculosis,  the  fever  may  be  due  to  a  tuberculosis  of  the  tissues  in  the 
renal  fossa  requiring  antiseptic  irrigations  and  drainage. 

Shock. — Avoid  shock  by  hastening  the  operation.  Determine  beforehand 
just  what  operative  procedure  will  have  to  be  done,  just  what  may  happen  and 
what  to  do  in  case  it  does  happen.  Have  everything  in  readiness.  Begin  as 
soon  as  the  patient  is  under  the  anesthetic  and  stop  the  anesthesia  as  soon  as 
possible.  Give  the  patient  ^i^  of  a  grain  of  strychnin  before  leaving  the  table 
and  a  pint  of  salt  solution  with  2  ounces  of  whisky  by  enema  after  he  is  in 
bed;  then  alternate  the  strychnin  and  the  hot  saline  enemas  every  four  hours 
until  the  danger  of  shock  has  passed  and  the  patient's  pulse  is  good. 

Suppurating  sinuses  are  due  to  silk  ligatures,  fungosities  and  abscess  cavi- 
ties above  or  below  the  pedicle.  In  tuberculous  cases,  the  walls  of  the  wound 
may  be  lined  with  granulations  or  tubercles. 

When  silk  ligatures  are  used,  the  ends  should  remain  long  and  protrude 
from  the  wound  and  they  can  then  be  twisted  off.  In  any  case,  however,  the 
ligatures  usually  come  away  within  three  months  and  the  sinus  heals.  In  the 
case  of  abscess  pockets,  they  should  be  opened,  washed  out  with  a  solution  of 
bichlorid,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  peroxid  of  hydrogen,  singly  or  alternating. 
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In  tuberculous  cases,  curette  the  sides  of  the  wound  and  pack  with  io<lofonn 
gauze.    In  all  pus  cases,  good  drainage  must  be  kept  up. 

After  a  nephrectomy  of  any  variety,  if  infection  is  present  in  the  woudJ, 
a  cigarette  drain  or  tube  should  be  passed  down  to  the  kidney  stump  and  should 
be  attached  to  the  skin.    The  skin  is  closed  by  interrupted  sutures. 

Secondaiy  Nephrectomy. — This  operation  is  performed  in  two  classes  of 
cases:  In  the  first  instance,  after  a  nephrotomy,  performed  for  the  object  o{ 
drainage,  tuberculosis  or  any  suppurative  condition  of  the  kidney,  or  for  stone; 
in  the  second  instance,  when  one  kidney  is  so  diseased  that  a  nephrectomy  is 
called  for,  but  the  condition  of  the  other  organ  is  not  sufficiently  good  to  carrv 
on  the  work  of  renal  elimination.  In  this  second  instance,  the  diseased  kidney 
is  opened  and  nephrotomy  done  for  the  sake  of  drainage  and  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  removing  the  nephrotomized  kidney  as  soon  as  the  healthier  kidney  is 
able  to  do  the  work  of  total  renal  elimination. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  and  against  secondary  nephrectomies  are  con- 
sidered in  the  various  chapters  of  renal  diseases.  It  is  never  used  in  tumor, 
sometimes  in  tuberculosis  and  suppurative  diseases  from  other  causes;  but  in 
my  own  experience,  it  has  been  most  frequently  employed  in  renal  calculus. 

The  technique  of  secondary  nephrectomy  is  the  same  as  that  of  primary. 

Subcapsular  Nephrectomy. — This  operation  is  indicated  when  the  capsula 
propria  and  the  fatty  capsule  are  so  adherent  that  they  cannot  be  separated. 

The  united  capsules  should  be  cut  through  and  peeled  from  the  kidney  on 
either  side  as  far  over  the  pedicle  as  possible.  It  is  difficult  to  deliver  the  ki«l- 
ney  because  the  pedicle  is  so  short  and  encumbered.  A  clamp  should  be  placf^i 
on  the  pedicle  and  a  heavy  braided  silk  ligature  placed  at  the  point  to  which  the 
capsules  have  been  jieoled  back ;  the  vessels  of  the  jiedicle  are  cut  through  be- 
tween the  clamp  and  the  kidney,  after  which  the  clamp  is  removed,  althongli 
it  can  be  left  on  for  two  or  three  days  in  case  hemorrhage  is  feared. 

Another  method  is  to  free  the  ureter  immediately  after  decapsulating  tlw 
organ,  then  to  dissect  uj)  along  the  ureter  to  the  renal  pelvis,  cut  away  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  anterior  and  ])osterior  ])arts  of  the  united  capsules  and  search 
for  the  vessels  in  the  mass  of  adherent  fat  and  fibrous  tissue  in  front  of  the 
pelvis.  After  the  vessels  have  been  found,  they  should  be  freed  by  the  meth<Nl 
alreadv  described.  Renal  ex])loration  and  deliverv  of  the  kidney  should  then 
1x3  attempted,  although  it  is  never  very  satisfactory.  The  pedicle  can  be  clamj^l 
proximal  or  distal  to  the  reflected  capsules,  depending  on  our  success  in  freeing 
the  pedicle.  In  either  case,  a  braided  silk  ligature  should  be  placed  on  tlie 
pedicle,  after  which  it  should  be  cut  through  l)etween  clamp  and  pelvis.  TIk* 
clamp  should  Ih»  left  on  or  removed.  Sometimes  in  subcapsular  nej)hrectonii<*:*. 
the  renal  pelvis,  ureter  and  vess(»ls  are  all  caught  in  one  ligature,  in  which  case 
there  is  liable  to  be  considerabU*  hemorrhage  cm  cutting  through  the  mass,  a? 
it  is  so  large  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  it  firmly. 
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Fio.  370. — Albakran's  Mbthod  of  Sbcurino  the  Pebici-i:  » 


Albarran  strips  off  the  iinitod  eapaiiles,  inserts  tlie  fingers  of  one  hand 

under  the  upper  pole  and  those  of  the  other  hand  nnder  the  h>wer  \)o\e  and,  by 

pulling    the    organ    down 

and   toward    the   front   of 

the   body,   he   can   usually 

bring  the  kidney  into  such 

e  position  as  to  be  able  to 

seize    the    pctliele    by    a 

clamp  pushed  from  below 

upward.     In    many    cases, 

he   £nds    it    impossible   to 

see  what  is  being  done  aud 

is  guided  more  by  tlie  sense 

of    touch    in    placing    the 

clamp  on  the  pedicle  be- 
fore the  decorticated  kid- 
ney   has    been     delivered. 

The    kidney    is    then    cut 

througli   above   the  ctanip. 

The    stump   of   the    pc;dicle,    the    ureter    and    i)clvis    remain    in    the   clamp. 

The  capsnle  is  then  cut  tlirough  holow  the  stump  of  the  pedicle,  and 
the  ureter  found  and  fol- 
lowed lip  to  the  vessels  of 
the  jiedicle  and  tlie  capsule 
around  the  [wdicle  is  then  cut 
—  through  (Fig.  370).  This  al- 
lows the  capsule  to  slip  back 
over  the  renal  vessels  toward 
the  aorta  and  vena  cava,  thus 
making  room  for  passing  the 
ligature  more  carefully  about  the 
renal  vessels  behind  the  clamp. 
The  ureter  is  then  ligated  sepa- 
rately and  cut  through,  and  the 
vessels  of  the  jiedicle  as  well 
(Fig.  371).  The  end  of  the 
stump  of  the  pedicle  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  the  pelvis 
sliould  then  he  removed,  after 
which  as  much  of  the  cajisules 

as  possible  sliould  Ns  cut  away  with  scissors,  care  being  taken  not  to  attempt  to 

remove  too  much  in  ease  of  tirni  adhesions. 


Pig.  371.  — RrriuK-noH  op  thf 
Caphulb  Allohinci  thf  t)p 

J    LtUATK  TUB    PpUl 
CLE  DCTBIUB    OF    1T. 
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In  doing  subcapsular  nephrectomies  in  a  mass  of  adherent  fibrous  and  fattj 
capsules  and  tissues,  it  must  always  be  rememlwred  when  the  two  capsules  of 
the  kidney  are  adherent  and  cannut  be  separated,  that  the  ureter  should  W 
found  and  followed  up  to  the  renal  pelvis,  that  the  double  capsule  should  then 
be  pushed  down  to  the  pelvis  and  as  much  as  possible  of  it  removed  with  the 
scissors  on  all  sides,  thus  giving  more  room  for  our  work  on  tbe  pedicle.  A 
strong  silk  ligature  can  then  be  tied  about  the  pedicle  and  adherent  tissue  v 
far  from  the  kidney  as  possible.  Tbe  kidney  can  then  be  split  vertically.  If, 
after  it  has  emptied  itself  of  blood,  the  bleeding  discontinues,  it  shows  that  the 
ligature  on  the  pe<licle  has  shut  oif  the  blood  supply.  If  the  bleeding  continues 
another  heavy  ligature  or  a  clamp  can  be  applied  until  it  ceases.  After  the 
bleeding  has  ceased,  both  sides  of  the  kidney  can  be  cut  away  with  scissors. 

Partial  Nephrectomy. — This  means  the  removal  of  part  of  the  kidney.  It 
is  not  a  common  operation  and  is  usually  confined  to  one  pole  of  tbe  kidney. 
It  is  indicated  in  tbe  case  of  an  injury  or  malignant  growth.  This  is  also  tn 
exceedingly  difficult  operation,  as  tbe  blood  vessels  on  the  sides  of  the  kidney 
are  quite  large  and  bleed  so  freely  that  they  are  difficult  to  control ;  besides 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  secure  a  good  apposition  and  firm  union  of  the  cut 
surfaces. 

The  organ  having  been  delivered,  it  should  be  carefully  held  and  the  pedicle 
firmly  compressed.  A  wedge-shaped  piece  should  then  be  excised  from  ibe 
portion  of  the  organ  involved,  after  which  its  edges  are  drawn  together  with 
sutures  of  No.  2  chromic  catgut,  which  should  be  inserted  1^  cm.  from  the  bir- 
der of  the  incision,  passing  through  the  deepest  part  of  the  renal  tissue,  l.'>  mm. 
from  one  another,  before  the  pedicle  is  relieved  of  compression  (fig.  373). 


of  the  kiilnpy  u>d 


Nephrectomy  by  Horeellement. — This  operation  was  made  popular  by  P;'an 
when  renal  surgery  was  in  its  infancy  and  is  now  rarely  perfornie<l.  It  is  well. 
however,  for  a  surgeon  ojierating  on  the  kidney  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  im-th- 
ods,  as  he  might  find  himself  in  a  very  uncomfortable  position  in  attempting  !•■ 
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do  the  regular  nepbrectomy  operation  in  a  case  in  which  the  aiibcapsnlar  nephrec- 
tomy or  morcetlement  waa  indicated.     It  shonld  be  employed  in  rare  instances, 
when  subcapsular  nephrectomy 
is    impossible    on    acconnt    of  -      '    , 

a  peri  nephritic  inilaramation 
with  adhesions  of  the  tibroiia 
and  fatty  capsule  to  each  other 
and  to  the  surrounding  tissues, 
as  the  freeing  of  the  kidney  in 
these  cases  is  liable  to  produce 
serious  hemorrhage. 

TEcnNKjCE.  —  When  the  : 
fibrous  and  fatty  capsule  can- 
not be  sufficiently  freed  from 
the  organ  to  place  a  clamp  on 
the  pedicle,  the  kidney  should 
be     decapsiilated     by     cutting 


Nephbect'>mi"  Hi  Mii'c  Ki.r  i  mivt. 
The  lowpr  pole  amiiUtotoit  Ih^jis  .i  .-•ir.iiylu  clainp 
K,  passed  transversely  Hcross  Ihe  kidnpy  at  tho 
junction  of  the  lower  pole  anii  middln  i»rt  of  the 
organ,  and  s  curved  cianip  (Kl)  pawed  below  it, 
conipresBiug  the  vascular  pedicle.     (TufEer.) 

^  tlirongh  the  combined  capsules 
of  the  kidney  over  the  convex- 
ity by  a  vertical  incision  and 
*  pushing  them  back  on  either 
side.  The  lower  pole  of  the  kid- 
ney should  be  freed  and  a  pair  of 
strong  straight  forceps  applied 
transversely  with  a  sufficient  force 
to  shut  off  the  circulation  in  the 
lower  pole.  This  pole  should  then 
hi'  cut  away  liclnw  the  clamp. 
A  curved  clamp  should  then  be 
passed  beside  the  detached  part 
of  the  kidney,  and  should  grasp  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  pedicle.  The  upper  pole  should  then  be  freed  aa  well 
as  possible,  and  a  straight  clamp  applied  transversely  to  the  kidney  tissue  in 


FiQ,  373B, — Nephhectout  bt  MofmLt-sMBNT.  The 
upper  pole  amputated,  and  correspoudinB  dainpa 
Kt  and  KS  in  litu.     (Tuflier.) 
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such  a  way  as  to  shut  off  the  blood  supply  to  the  upper  pole.  The  tipper  pi>lf 
should  then  be  cut  away  above  the  clamp,  and  another  curved  force|t8  should 
be  {HiHacd  bj  tlie  rciiiaiiiing  6tum[i  i>f 
tlic  iipiKr  pole  and  sUoiild  grasp  is 
nuicli  as  {MMsible  of  the  pedicle.  Bv 
these  luancuvers  the  blood  supplr 
has  been  shut  off  from  the  kidner 
by  the  two  cuired  clamps  on  the 
pedicle  and  nothing  rcmaiDS  of  tbe 
organ  but  an  area  of  kidney  tisiiw 
eorres]>onding  to  the  space  between 
the  poles.  This  can  be  rcniovtd 
piecemeal  or  in  one  piece  after  de- 
taching the  straight  clanipa.  A  ligs- 
tnre  should  then  be  thrown  abont 
tlie  pedicle  beyond  the  clamps  aaJ 
ligated.  In  case  this  cannot  be 
done,  then  the  clamps  should  be  left 
on  fnini  two  to  four  days. 

('ix>si.\t>   THE    W'ouNix — In  ill 

the   0(ierations   that   have   thus  far 

been  described,  the  curved   incision 

in   the  hinibar  region   with   tlic  \a- 

MoBCKLLBMENT.    St  ticut  Ivittg  OH  tfao  liealtliv  ioin  haf 

ptWppn  the  two     I  11  rril  1    .  I  1 

(TuiBer.)  '"'*'"  Pi"I>loycd-     I  he  wound  IS  clow-l 

with  X().  .3  chrouiio  gut,  interruptrt] 
sutiirca  passed,  first,  through  the  deep  lumbar  fascia;  second,  through  tbe 
muscles  and  thinl, 
through  the  sui)erli- 
cial  fascia  and  skin. 

The  drainage  tiil)e, 
if  one  is  eiiijiloyed, 
as  is  generally  tho 
case,  is  inserted  just 
b<-low  the  twelfth  rib 
at  the  apex  of  the  kid- 
ney angle  down  to  the 
stump  of  the  renal 
{i<'<l)p|e.  It  should  bo 
fastened  to  the  skin 
with  |ihiin  catgut  oti 
closing  the  wound. 


Fio.  373C. — Nefhrectomt 
ahowB  the  remaini)  uf  thi-  bthi 
polea  after  it  hoa  been  cut  du 


Fio.  374.— Tlow-jo  i 


Nephrbctomt  bt  Mobchxeii««- 
fiiM-in  Inyi-m  <il  thp  w.nind  are  rlwnl  with  inl.Tnurtfl 
hroiiiii'  Kut:  the  sLiii  also  by  intGmi|>l«l  mtum. 
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Nephrectomy  by  the  Transverse  Inci&ion.^ — Tliis  is  made  in  a  trauavcn 
line  at  llie  Ifvel  of  llie  uiiibilieus  frum  the  erector  apinip  muscle  to  the  rectu( 
abdominis  (Fig,  327).  The  jiatient  can  be  placed  on  the  healthy  side  or  ( 
the  buck;  the  latter  position  is  preferable  and  will  be  considered  here.  It  i 
well  to  have  a  log  or  sand  liag  beneath  the  patient  in  such  a  position  as  i 
Btretch  the  ileo-Iiinibar  yjiHce  if  iniicb   as   jiossihk'.     Thp  inoijiion  is  popniM 


freeing  the  organ, 


in  i-ascs  in  which  it 
although  it  can  li 
applied  whenever  it 
nephrectomy  is  to  W' 
performed,  as  in  tu- 
berculosis or  tumor 
of  the  kidney.  It  in 
not  such  a  good  in- 
cision fur  nepliFfif 
oniy,  nephrostomy  "[■ 
an  exploratory  o|i 
eration  and  is 
never  iised  in  neph- 
ropexy. It  is  quite 
frequently  followed 
hy  hernia. 

The  technique  is 
simple.  The  incis- 
ion is  made  through 
the  skin  and  muscu- 
lar wall  of  tlie  abdo- 
men and  its  fasciie 
down  to  the  perito- 
neum. The  operator 
then,  stands  on  the 
healthy   side   of   the 

patient  while  the  assistants  retract  the  wound  and  he  gradually  works  hi| 
hand  with  his  finger  tips  curved  in  the  direction  of  the  interior  abdominal 
wall  and  gently  separates  the  peritoneum  from  tlie  internal  fascia,  at  the 
sanjc  time  drawing  it  with  its  contents  toward  the  median  line  until  the  fatty 
capsule  is  seen. 

An  assistant  then  holds  back  the  peritoneum  and  its  contents  toward  the 
healthy  side  and  the  surgeon  cuts  throngb  the  fatty  capsule,  showing  the  kidney. 
The  organ,  ureter  and  pedicle  are  then  exposed  and  freed,  and  the  peritoneum 
with  its  contents  within  is  drawn  still  further  toward  the  healthy  side  and  the 
kidney  is  delivered   (Fig,  375).     The  vascular  pedicle  la  then  damped  and 
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ligiftcd  liv  till-  s 
npv  rciiiov 


the  dursal  [xtsiriun,  witb  something  under 
in  the  preceding  ojxiration.  A  ver- 
tical infisiiin  is  made,  extendiuj; 
down  along  the  outer  border  of  the 
rectus  abdominis  muscle,  through 
ihe  skin,  nuiscular  wall  and  perito- 
neum (Fig.  326),  The  iutcstines 
and  colon  over  Ihe  kidney  are  drawn 
toward  the  healthy  side;  the  wou 
is  widely  retracted  and  the  intestines 
arc  well  wailed  off  with  abdominal 
pads.  This  gives  a  good  view  of  the 
outer  layer  of  the  mesocolon  through 
which  the  incison  is  made  without 
hemorrhage,  as  the  blood  vessels  go- 
ing to  the  colon  are  in  the  inner 
layer  of  the  mesocolon.  The  c\il 
along  the  outer  border  of  the  colon 
19  about  an  inch  from  it  and  is  con- 
tinned  for  a  Bufficient  distance  t" 
deliver    the    kidney     (Fig.     377). 


tlined  (Fig.  376),  the  Viii- 
The  different  Ibvw* 
of  the  abdomiDal 
wall  are  eloseil  l«vi-r 
by  layer  in  the 
same  way  as  afifT 
the  oilier  lunihar  io- 
ciyions. 

Anterior  or  Tnuu- 
peritoneal  Nephrec- 
tomy.— Tbi^  ojiera- 
liim  i-  generally  per 
formed  in  cases  of 
tumor  of  the  kidnej,  ' 
especiiilly  in  difl- 
dren,  in  cysts  of  the  ' 
organ  and  hjin- 
nephrosis,  as  it  ii 
supposed   lo  give 

ooIm^dJ""      ""^^^  space.    The  [a- 

tient     is     placed    id 

the    hack    as   already    deecriM 


.177.— Ante  HI  OH 


Thv  perilODrul  cmvity  opetwd  fi 
lade  thruugh  mraoculoti  on  ibr  uuur 
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The  fat  about  the  kidney  can  easily  be  seen  and,  when  cut  through,  shows 
the  kidney.  The  fatty  capsule  is  piished  away  from  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  organ  and  then  from  the  anterior,  care  being  taken  in  the  latter  case 
not  to  injure  the  blood  vessels.  The  adhesions  are  sometimes  very  dense 
and  have  to  be  clamped  and  li- 
gnted  as  in  doing  e.xtraperito- 
neal  operations  (Fig.  378), 
The  kidney  is  then  delivered 
and  the  pedicle  is  clamped, 
ligated  and  cut  througli,  and 
the  kidney  is  removed  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  trans- 
verse incision  (Fig.  379),  By 
increasing  the  incision  down- 
ward, the  lymphatic  glands 
can  be  seen  and   removed   in 


Flo.  378. — Antkrior  oh  Tranbfebitonbal  Nepbrcc- 
TOMr.  The  kidney  being  freed  from  the  fatty  cap- 
sule after  the  posterior  parietal  peritoDeum  bu  been 

malignant  cases.  The  [(eritoneum  is  then 
closed  with  No.  2  plain  catgut  posteriorly 
and  anteriorly,  the  fascia  and  the  mus- 
cular wall  are  closed  with  No.  3  chromic 
gut  and  the  skin  witli  plain  gut,  chromic 
gut  or  silkworm  gut  as  preferred.  In 
case  drainage  is  indicatetl,  an  incision 
should  Im;  made  through  the  loin  from 
within  outward,  just  below  the  twelfth 
Tranbpehitonbai,  rib  and  along  the  quadratus  bmiborum 
muscle  in  the  kidney  triangle,  and  a 
drainage  tube  should  ho  pushed  through 
I>eforc  closiug  the  peritoneum  pcwteriorly.  After  the  operation,  the  dressing 
should  be  jH-rformed  through  the  loin  incision,  as  in  the  case  of  an  operation 
through  the  loin. 


Fio.  379.  —  Antemoh 

NspHBSCTOUT.      The   kidney   delivered; 
the  pedicle  clamped  and  ligated. 
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In  some  patients  it  is  considered  desirable  to  drain  from  in  front,  in  whioli 
ie  the  internal  anterior  and  posterior  layers  of  peritoneum  are  sewed  t<^lKT 
as  are  the  external  anterior  and  posterior  layers. 
This  leaves  a  space  down  to  the  renal  fosaa  through 
which  a  drainage  tiihe  is  passed.  The  periti>- 
noitm,   nniscnlar   wall    and    skin    arc    then   suturcJ 

f\  individually  up  as  far  as  the  tube  and   a  strip  of 

\  gauze    13    inserted    on    either    side     of    the    tube 

\  (i'iS-  380). 

Operations  for  Uronephrosis  and  UroiTone- 
phrosis. — rrciiiaplirosia  ( hydronephrosis)  and  im- 
pyonephrosis  are  usually  due  to  an  improper  rela- 
tion lictwL'en  the  pelvis  aud  the  ureter.  They  muy 
also  be  due  to  ne]jliroptosis  and  to  numer^m* 
other  causes,  among  which  are  abnormalities  of  the 
ureter. 

The  blood  vessels  may  be  irregular  in  their  dis- 
tribution and  their  relations  to  one  another.  Ab- 
normal branches  of  arteries  may  exist,  aoiing  a* 
strands  (cords)  on  which  the  ureters  double  wht-n  a 
movable  kidney  fills  with  urino  and  falls  over  tbeiu. 
If  such  a  branch  is  c»t  to  afford  relief  to  the  kidney, 
nocrtKsis  iriif;ht  lake  place  in 
the  part  of  the  organ  aup- 
plie*!  by  the  branch.  Kmall 
vessels  goiuif  to  ailhcsions 
can  safely  be  cut. 
e  small  pockets  are  fir.-it  a  part 

of  the  pelvic  cavity;  later  the  kidney  tissue  becomes 

atrophied,    and    large    pockeN   form.     These   cnhirge- 

uients  usually  take  place  first  in  the  hnver  part  of  the 

renal  pelvis,  then  in  the  central  and  ujtper  portions, 

corresponding  to  the   two   principal   divisions  of   the 

I>elvia,  resulting  in  an  enlargement  of  the  jiolvis  as 

well   as   all    the   calices   entering    into    it.     At    other 

times  it  is  simply  a  bag  in   wliieh  but  little  kidney 

tissue  is  recognized.     The  amount  of  fluid  in  bydm- 

nephrosis  varies  from  a  few  grams  to  a  few  liters  (Fig. 

;tsi). 

Oi'KK.vTtvK  Tkkatmkxt. — TIic  variclv  nf  operation 
for  unineiibrc)sis  dejieuds  upim  (*()  whether  the  ureter  is  of  gooil  size  and  [".-r 
meable;  or  (b)  strietured,  or  (c)  impermeable. 


Fig.  380— Ahtbriob  ■ 


In  hydronepliros 


Fio.381.- 

It   is 

apiwrent    thx  iho 

part  of  (hp  ilibtnl 

inol  drain  ihp-udi 

theur- 

U-r  iinil  that  iWfc 

li..»  I 

uniic  takn  p>*^ 
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(a)  When  the  ureter  is  of  good  size  and  permeable,  we  muBt  notice  whether 
or  not  the  ureteral  orifice  is  normal  and  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  pelvic  pouch 
and  draining  its  cavity  thoroughly;  or  whether  it  is  placed  too  high  and  con- 
sequently makes  a  spur,  damming  back  the  urine.  If  it  is  not  so  placed  as  to 
drain  the  pelvis  well,  it  is  necessary  to  (1)  do  a  nephropexy,  (2)  resect  perhaps 
a  portion  of  the  pouch  below  the  ureter,  (3)  perform  a  capittonage  operation, 
and  reef  or  tuck  up  the  part  of  the  sac  below  the  ureter,  or  (4)  in  case  the  ure- 
ter is  placed  too  high,  cut  down  the  spur. 

(&)  When  the  ureter  is  strictured  at  the  level  of  its  entrance  into  the  pelvic 
pouch,  (5)  uretero-plastic  operations  should  be  performed  and  in  case  these 
do  not  appear  feasible,  (6)  a  lateral  or  (7)  an  end-to-end  anastomosis  between 
the  pelvic  pouch  and  ureter  should  be  made. 

(c)  When  the  ureteral  canal  is  obstructed,  a  lateral  or  end-to-end  anasto- 
mosis should  be  made. 

Technique  of  Opekation, — The  patient  is  in  the  same  position  as  for  a 
nephrotomy,  that  is,  lyinj;  on  the  healthy  aide  with  the  loin  to  be  operated  upon 
exposed.  It  is  important  to  have  nn  incision  sufficiently  long,  as  this  makes 
it  easier  to  work  on  tlie  renal  pelvis.  Besides  this,  it  is  important  always  to 
pass  a  ureteral  catheter  from 
below  up  to  the  renal  pelvis. 

(1)  Nephroj)oxy. — For 
the  technique  of  this  opera- 
tion see  the  cliapter  on 
Nephropex;'.  The  replacing 
of  the  kidney  in  its  normal 
position  often  overcomes  the 
renal  retention  in  cases  of 
movable  kidney  and  estab- 
lishes a  satisfactory  empty- 
ing of  the  sac. 

(2)  Resection  of  the 
Pouch  (Operation  of  Albar- 
ran). — The  technique  con- 
sists of  passing  a  ureteral 
catheter,  freeing  the  kidney 
from  its  external  capsule, 
making  an  incision  in  the 
renal  pocket  and  exploring 
the  cavity.  A  clanip  is 
then  applied  transversely  across  the  ki<lney  just  l»elow  the  ureter,  and  another 
a  centimeter  below  it.  The  kidney  is  then  cut  through  between  the  two.  After 
this,  the  two  sides  of  the  kidney  pocket  are  united  by  interrupted  sutures  just 


Fio.  3B2. — Rbsbction  or  Kidnbt  Pocch  dblow  thb  Ureter. 
Two  dam  pa  are  placed  Hcrossthe  kidney  juat  below  the  ureter 
and  the  organ  is  cut  through  between  them,  after  which  the 
two  aides  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  Iddncy  ore  united. 
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below  tlie  rfiiiainiiig  damp  {Fig.  882).   A  ureteral  catheter  is  passed  tliroiigh  ilic 
ureter  to  be  retaiufii,  amJ  tbu  wtjimii  closed,  leaving  iu  a  lumbar  drain  down  u. 

■  the  kidney,  Tlie  kiiiiirT 
ia  Iheii  fastened  to  liie 
abclomiual  wall  bv  fixa- 
tion sutures  in  such  a  imy 
as  to  ffive  f^xxi  draina^  to 
the  organ  and  the  wound 
up  to  the  drain  is  cIomJ. 
(3)  Capittonage  of  nr 
"Reefing"  the  Ifilatalion 
below  the  UrHeral  Opin- 
ing {Israel's  Operation^ 
— The  object  is  lo  brinp 
the  ureteral  orifice  lo  ilic 
lowest  potjjt,   \iy  druwiuj; 

IB.     Thfi  purl  of  Idilncy  pnucb  \m- 


up    the    lower    part    of 
pocket  and  atraighteuin 
the  ureter.   The  guturea  i 
placed    from    below    ii[ 
as  to  fold  in  the  walls  (f    ! 
dilated  pelvia  by  a  seri        t 
tucks,  iu  such  a  way 
give  a  straight  course  t 
ureter.     Lembert  suture 
used,  and  four  of  then 
passed  through  the  |>os  I 

wall  and  tlien  tied, 
straightening  and  narrc 
tl»i  dilatation  (Fig.  3S;),. 

In  certain  forms  of  dila- 
tation of  the  [lelvis,  Albarrau 
recommends  making  the  tuck 
in  the  jielvie  by  transverw' 
ratiier  than  by  longitudinal 
sutures  (Fig.  384). 

(4)   Cuitinij  down  (he  Ureteral  Sfiiir  {Pijelo-ureleral  Operation,  Tre^fUn- 
burg). — The  kidney  pocket  is  cut  tlirougli  at  a  iwiut  opposite  the  ureter  tu  ik 
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l<iWL'st  pslrcniily  anJ   the  adjoiiiitifj  wal!   of  tlie  ureter  is  cut  down   for  the 
flunic   distaiice.      A   long   iiephroioiiiy    iueisioii    U   made   through    the   kidney 


Fio.  385. — CnTTiNO  Down  the  Urbtbbai.  Spdr. 
After  nephrotomy,  two  clamps  are  placed  in 
8urh  n  VHy  thiit  c«ch  h»a  one  blade  in  the  ureter 
and  ane  in  [>elvia  pouch.  Tbcy  ore  then  rlnmpcd 
and  theeembined  pelvic  ntidureteralwalliscut 
through. 


to  the  pelvis,  which  is  opened  widely  to  tl  t 
bottom  of  the  cavity.  Two  loiig-bladed  (Ko<b 
er's)  forceps  are  then  iiilrodiieed,  each  ha\ 
ing  one  blade  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
the  other  in  the  nreter.  A  ureteral  cathettr 
is  passed  down  tlie  ureter.  A  knife  with 
ibin  blade  is  theL  iiaed  to  cut  down  the  spur  t 
the  lowest  part  of  the  pelvic  pocket  ( Fif, 
;W.t).  The  walls  of  the  nreter  and  pelvis  are 
then  imited  by  a  continnons  suture  on  boti 
sides  (Fig.  3S6).  The  nreteral  catheter  is 
retained.  The  wound  is  then  dosed  as  after 
any  nephrotomy.     It  is  a  difiiciilt  operation. 

f."))  Vreirro-pifploplofili/  (Fhiger's  Oprift- 
lion). — The  pelvic  dilatation  is  due  to  the 
stricture  at  the  beginning  of  the  ureter   (Fig. 


The  lungitudi- 
a  through  the 
t  fhe  bettinniiiB  of  t 
CAfter  Albarran.) 
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Fio.  388.  Fio.  389. 

Fio.  388.  —  Uretbro-pyelo PLASTY.  Sutures  passed 
so  as  to  leave  a  transverse  wound.     (Alburran.) 

Fia.  389.  —  Uretero-pyeloplahty.  Sutures  ligated, 
making  the  strictured  part  of  the  ureter  the  widest 
part. 


387).      This  operation  consists   in   dividing  the  stricture   by    a   longitu<liijal 
incision,    and    then    sewing    it   up    transversely.     Fig.    388    shows    how   the 

transverse  sutures  are   placed  and 
Fig.   389  show^s  them   tied. 

(6)  Lateral  Anastomosis  of 
the  Pelvis  and  Ureter. — tH-ato- 
scope  the  patient  and  catheterize 
the  ureter.  Perform  a  nephrot- 
omy. Approximate  the  lowest  end 
of  the  pelvis  with  a  corresjwnding 
part  of  the  ureter  and  make  an  in- 
cision in  the  j>elvis  at  this  ix>int  and 
also  in  the  ureter  (Figs.  3i>0  and 
31)1).  Bring  the  end  of  the  ure- 
teral catheter  through  the  oinm- 
ing  in  the  ureter,  and  in  the  renal 
j)elvis  and  out  through  the  ne- 
phrotomy incision.  Then  sew  the 
back  part  of  the  incision  in  the 
pelvis  to  the  back  part  of  that 
in  the  ureter.  Pass  a  fairly  large  fenestrated  catheter  over  the  smaller  nne 
from  above  through  the  oj)euing  in  the  kidney  and  pelvis  into  the  ureter. 
Then  sew  the  ant(?ri<)r  ])art  of  the  incisions  in  the  ureter  and  pelvis  together. 
Allow  the  fenestrated  cathe- 
ter to  remain  in  for  several 
davs  until  a  cominiuiication 
of  large  size  has  been  made 
between  the  ureter  and  renal 
pelvis. 

(7)  End-to-rnd  Anasto- 
mosis of  Pelvis  and  Vretcr 
( Tvc  n  dc  I  en  b  u  r(fs  Ope  ra  t  ion  ) . 
— The  ureter  is  cut  through 
and  the  end  nearest  the  kid- 
ney ligated.  A  triangular  in- 
cision is  made  in  the  low- 
est part  of  the  jxdvis  and 
the  sjdit  end  of  the  lower 
segment  of  the  uret(»r  is 
sew(Ml  in  it  by  catgut  and  re- 
inforced with  silk  (Fig.  ;3i>2).  Albarran  does  a  nephrotomy  before  the 
anastomosis. 
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Fig.  391. 


Fio.  390. — I^teral  Pelvic-ureteral  Anastusicmih.  Show- 
ing tho  iK>phn>toiny  Incuiion  in  the  kidnoy  couvrxity,  the 
opening  in  th(>  lowest  purt  of  the  pelvic  [>ouch  and  in  the 
uri'trr  joining  it.  ulso  the  un^teral  catheter  in  gUu.  (.\1- 
barran.) 

Fi<i.  391. — Lateral  Pelvic-ureteral  An'a8Tomo8I9.  The 
wound  united. 


EXPLORATIONS   AND   OPERATIONS 


Drainage. — As  has  already  been  said,  it  is  important  to  always  cystoscope 
tile  patient  and  catlieterize  the  ureter  on  the  affected  side  before  beginning  the 
o()eration.  The  catheter  goes  through  the  ureter  into  tlie  ]»eh'is  of  the  kidney. 
In  all  cases,  excepting  uretero-pyeloplasty,  tliis  should  be  done,  and  after  which 
a  catheter  of  large  size,  say  13  or  14  French  scale,  having  been  fenestrated, 
should  be  tlireaded  over  the  end  of  the  ureteral  catheter  in  the  loin  and  pushed 
with  it  through  the  operative  field  so  as  to  obtain  a  larger  anastomotic  opening 
for  drainage  t)etween  the  renal  pelvis  and  the 
ureter.  The  incision  in  the  kidney  should  then 
be  closed  to  this  drain.     (See  Fig.  390.) 

A  catheter  25  to  30  French,  about  a  foot 
long,  is  then  inserted  into  tlie  wound  down  to 
the  kidney  and  the  abdominal  incision  is 
closed,  excepting  at  the  point  at  which  the 
drainage  tube  and  the  reno-ureteral  drain  comes 
tbrongh. 

While  the  lumbar  drain  is  in,  nearly  all  the 
urine  escapes  by  this  route.  It  is  well  to  irri- 
gate the  operative  field  twice  a  day  through  the 
ureteral  and  loin  catheters,  with  boric  acid  if 
the  urine  is  clear,  or  with  a  1:1,000  solution 
of  silver  if  it  is  turbid.  This  washes  away  ob- 
structions and  prevents  infection.  The  large 
kiduey  drain  is  removed  on  the  third  day  in  hy- 
dronephrosis and  on  the  sixth  day  in  pyone- 
phrosis; the  catheter  in  tlie  pelvis  usually 
three  days  later. 

When  the  progress  is  not  satisfactory  in 
the  operative  field,  or  there  is  danger  of  a 
stricture  at  the  point  of  operation,  it  is  hotter 
to  leave  the  catheter  in  for  three  to  six  week;". 
Sometimes  the  catheter  does  not  fit  well,  in  which  case  it  can  be  removed  and 
another  inserted.  In  makinf;  this  change,  it  is  advisable  to  pass  a  mandrin 
into  the  catheter  already  in  place,  and,  after  having  roinoved  il,  ti)  keep  the 
mandrin  in  place  until  a  clean  catheter  has  been  passed  over  it  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  removed. 

The  withdrawing  of  the  drain  is  sometimes  followed  by  pain  and  fever. 
When  a  catheter  has  been  left  in  the  ureter  that  is  not  satisfactory,  injections 
should  be  made  or  a  mandrin  passed.  If  no  catheter  has  lieen  passed  into  the 
ureter,  this  should  tic  done,  which  will  often  rei'stablish  the  drainage  in  a  few 
days.  If  this  is  not  done,  it  will  be  necessary  to  again  ojx'n  the  lumbar  wound, 
thus  establishing  a  fistula.    A  few  weeks  later,  again  try  ureteral  catheterization. 
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lower  segmcDt  is  partially  united  to 
an  iipciiing  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
pelvic  pouch.  Note  the  triangular 
shape  of  the  adjoin infi  cut  surface*; 
a  wider  union  ia  thus  obtained. 
(From  Alborran.) 


CHAPTER    XXXIT 


THE  URETERS 


ANOMALIES   OF  THE  URETERS 

OwiNo  to  the  comitiesity  of  tlie  ilevelnpmental  proceaa,  anomalies  of  the 
ureter  are  manifold.  Tlicy  may  be  dassiticd  into:  Anomalies  in  number — a 
deficiency  or  an  excess  of  ureter,  anomalies  in  position,  anomalies  in  caliber. 

1,  Anomalies  in  Number. — Dkkiciknt  Uketkk. — These  are  rare.    The 
ureter  and  the  kidney  may  both  be  absent,  or  the  hihun  alone  is  missing,  the 
ureter    coming    directly    from    the   an- 
terior and  lower  part  of  the  kidney. 

An  KXCKKs  OF  UKETEK  is  much  more 
freiinent.  Supernumerary  ureters  are 
found  in  three  ]ier  cent  of  cases,  accord- 
ing to  Poirior.  Tlie  supcmunierair 
nreter  may  be  bilateral,  but  it  is  more 
frequently  unilateral.  The  donble  ure- 
ter may  be  eoui|)lete,  or  it  may  affect  only 
the  iipiKT  portion  of  the  canal.  Tlie 
supernumerary  nreter  is  always  placed 
above  the  normal  one,  and  drains  the 
upper  part  of  the  kidney. 

Fig.  ;t!l.'J  is  in  a  single  (unsymmet- 
rieal)  kidney  (Pousson's  case).  The 
ureters  empty  into  the  regular  angles  of 
tbc  trigone.  If  it  had  IxM-n  displaced 
down,  it  would  probably  have  been  a 
horseshoe  kidney. 

Su[>ernumerary  ureters  have  aonie 
surgical  interest.  If  n()t  stricturcJ,  or 
not  ending  abnormally,  they  do  not  can« 
any  Bvniptoms;  but  tliey  are  frequently  strictured,  causing  partial  hydnv 
nephrosis,  or  they  may  have  abnormal  endings.  The  portion  of  kidney  drained 
by  a  supemuniorary  ureter  luny  l»e  infectetl  alone,  the  other  part  being  healthy. 
For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  detect  tlicui,  which  has  l)een  done  on  the  livinji 
by  cystoscopy,  un-teral  catheterization  and  radiography.     Cases  have  bwu  sei-n 
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of  partial  gonorrheal  pyelitis,  o£  partial  j>_yi)noiilir"sis,  <if  iiiirlial 
nttltongh  very  rare.  Fig.  3i)4  shows  a  (IuiiIiIl-  ureler  mi  llic  left  h'uI 
radiograpliy  after  iiretfral  catheterization. 


LEFT 

side: 


RIGHT 
SIDE 


U        «WEF«LEFT 
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^ 
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2.  Anomalies  in  Poaitlon. — Tn  transposition  at  thk  ini.rM,  the  iiretor 
is  found  lying  in  front  of  the  renal  artery. 

Abnormal  Enuin(5s. — The  most  frequent  of  the  latter  are  in  the  prostatic 
utricle  in  men  and  in  the  anterior  vaginal  fornix  in  women.    They  liave  been  ' 
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seen  also  In  the  seminal  ducts  and  vesicles,  in  the  rectum  and  in  the  Fallopian 
tubes.  An  ending  in  the  urethra  or  in  the  vagina  gives  rise  tn  a  sjiecial  variply 
of  incontinence,  the  proper  treatment  of  which  is  implantation  of  the  abuormal 

uretor  into  the  hlnddcr. 


FiQ.  395.— Vesical  Ends 


Bladdeh.     (MUa  Knorr ) 


Ihtoavesical  phoiapse  of  the  lower  end  of  tlie  ureter  may  be  congenital, 
but  it  ia  also  actjuired  in  some  cases.  It  varies  in  extent  from  alight  bulging 
into  the  bladder  to  a  large  projecting  niaM. 
It  ia  caused  by  a  lack  uf  support  in  the  miis- 
cular  tissues  of  the  bladder  wall  and  favored 
by  too  direct  an  entrance  of  the  duct  into  t\a» 
organ.  The  result  is  a  stenosis  of  the  orifice 
of  the  ureter  with  all  the  ordinary  cunw- 
quences.  P'ij;.  .'i!l5  shows  the  ends  of  the 
ureters  prolajwing  into  the  bladder. 

The  treatment  for  this  condition  doca  DOt 
offer  much  hope  of  improvement,  if  any.  It 
citnsiats  of  either  shortening  the  ureter  or 
urcteni-eystostouiy. 

A  DivERTKii.rM  or  the  End  Urktmi 

IN  TiiK  Bladder  Wall. — Fig.  396  abows  U 

abnorniiil  ureteral  ending  in  a  case  of  double 

sclerotic  kidney  in  a  girl  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  kidneys  were  two  inches  in  length.     On 

the  left  aide  was  a  spleen  with  a  round  border 

and  narrow  in  its  transverse  diameter  in  vbicb 

''^"  "        „         no  notch  could  be  felt.     The  girl  had  ■  slight 
Fia.  396. — A  Divehticci,itm  o^  thb  Past  ,         .  ,     ,  i .  .  j 

OFTHB  UhbtehHabhinothhoiiohthb     pi>lyuria  and  the  cose  was  diagnnsti eaten  as 

(Autbor'e  Eoae.)  ""«  '>'  tuberculosis  01  the  left  Kidney.     Km 
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cystoscopy,  two  ureteral  openings  were  seen,  but  several  attempts  to  catlieterize 
the  right  ureter  proved  a  failure,  as  the  catheter  only  entered  the  ureteral 
mouth.  There  was  no  urinary  swirl  coming  from  that  side  and  we  were  not 
sure  that  urine  escaped  or  that  the  kidney  was  present.  A  number  of  consultants 
considered  the  case  one  of  a  probable  tubercular  kidney  on  the  left  side  with  a 
possible  absent  kidney  on  the  right,  and  advised  an  exploratory  incision  on  the 
right  side  to  be  followed  perhaps  by  a  left  nephrectomy,  but  the  patient  died  of 
uraemia  before  the  consent  of  the  family  could  be  obtained.  Autopsy  showed  a 
sacculation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  right  ureter. 

3.  Anomftlies  in  the  Caliber. — Anomalies  in  the  caliber  of  the  ureter  are 
the  most  numerous  of  all  and  have  been  studied  in  the  chapter  on  Hydro- 
nephrosis. The  irregularity  in  caliber  may  be  due  to  compression  of  the  duct 
by  an  abnormal  vessel.  The  principal  causes  of  irregularity  of  caliber  are  in 
the  wall  itself:  Stricture,  congenital  valves  and  the  persistency  of  the  fetal 
condition. 

INJURIES   OF  THE  URETERS 

Accidental  Wounds 

Etiology. — Accidental  wounds  of  one  or  both  ureters  are  of  exceptional 
occurrence.  They  may  be  the  result  of  knife  thrusts,  of  wounds  from  any 
sharp-pointed  weapon,  instrument  or  tool,  or  of  gunshot  injuries.  The  injuries 
are  usually  found  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  the  renal  pelvis. 

The  symptoms,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  these  rare  cases  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  of  wounds  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  differential  diag- 
nosis between  injuries  of  the  renal  pelvis  and  the  upper  segment  of  the  ureter 
is,  indeed,  clinically  impossible  without  an  exploratory  incision. 

The  prognosis  of  accidental  wounds  of  the  ureter  depends  largely  uix)n  the 
timeliness  of  diagnosis  and  of  operative  treatment.  When  they  are  left  to  them- 
selves, the  prognosis  of  these  Avounds  is  extremely  imfavorable,  death  or  per- 
manent fistula  being  a  frequent  outcome  as,  owing  to  the  snuiU  size  of  the  canal, 
its  injury  is  frequently  accompanied  by  fatal  lesions  of  adjacent  parts  or 
organs.  Penetration  of  the  peritoneum  often  terminates  in  peritonitis  and 
death.  I..ocalized  lesions  of  the  duct  are  followed  by  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent fistula?,  unless  operated  upon,  or  else  the  kidney  on  the  aflFected  side 
becomes  obliterated.  In  the  presence  of  sepsis  or  suppuration  complicating 
such  wounds,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  obstruction  of  the  proximal  ureteral 
end;  or  the  development  of  uretero-pyelo-nephritis,  with  its  sequela;  of  renal 
atrophy ;  or  pronounced  septicemia  if  there  is  retention  of  infected  urine  in  the 
tissues ;  or  a  pennanent  fistula. 

Less  formidable  wounds  of  the  ureter,  such  as  punctures,  oblique  divisions 
or  clean-cut  longitudinal   incisions,   are  very  infrequent.      The  prognosis  of 
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operated  cases,  especially  those  attended  to  early,  is,  of  course,  nmch  better, 
even  when  the  wound  is  serious. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  accidental  wounds  of  the  ureters  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

If  the  peritoneum  has  been  injured,  open  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  examine 
its  contents  for  other  injuries  which  should  be  repaired  as  indicated.  If  a 
local  collection  of  pus  or  urine  is  present,  sponge  it  dry,  then  sponge  it  with 
salt  solution  and  afterwards  with  peroxid  of  hydrogen.  If  the  ureter  can  be 
more  easily  operated  on  through  the  abdominal  incision,  perform  the  operation 
of  ureterorrhaphy,  uretero-ureterostomy,  uretero-cystostomy,  if  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  ureter.  Then  make  extraperitoneal  drainage  and  close  the  peri- 
toneum over  the  seat  of  operation.  Intraperitoneal  drainage  down  to  the  seat 
of  injury  may  also  be  used,  especially  if  there  has  been  pus  in  the  wound  or 
urine. 

In  case  the  wound  is  in  the  upper  segment  of  the  ureter  where  a  loin  in- 
cision would  better  expose  the  ureter,  it  is  advisable  to  treat  and  close  the 
peritoneal  wound  as  already  indicated  and  then  to  open  the  loin  and  do  the 
ureteral  operating  through  the  hmibar  incision. 

If  after  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity  it  is  found  that  the  peritoneum  and 
the  contents  of  its  cavity  are  not  involved,  no  intraperitoneal  drainage  is  re- 
quired and  the  wound  can  be  closed  and  all  the  work  done  by  the  extraperitoneal 
route,  drainage  being  kept  up  through  the  outer  incision  until  urinary  leakage 
has  ceased. 

In  any  case,  wherever  the  operation  is  performed,  a  ureteral  catheter  should 
be  passed  by  cystoscopy  up  and  through  the  injured  portion  of  the  ureter  be- 
fore the  operative  work  is  begun,  and  it  should  be  retained  afterwards  for 
draining  the  urine  from  the  ki(hiey  past  the  seat  of  the  ureteral  operation. 

Opekative  Injuries 

Operative  in  Junes  of  the  ureters  are  quite  common  and  should  be  repaired 
as  indicated  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

Accidental  injuries  usually  occur  in:  Operations  on  the  female  generative 
organs  such  as  fibromyotomy,  sal])ingectomy,  salpingo-oophorectomy,  oiiphorec- 
tomy,  vaginal  or  abdominal  hysterectomy;  operations  during  labor  and  use  of 
forceps ;  operations  on  the  rectum  or  sigmoid. 

Symptoms. — The  symj)toms  of  operative  wounds  of  the  ureter  are  apt  to 
be  obscure  and  indefinite,  until  the  esca])e  of  urine  becomes  manifest  either  in 
the  vagina,  or  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Leakage  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is 
followed  by  a  train  of  sym])toms  varying  according  to  the  normal  or  septic  con- 
dition of  the  urine.  Acute  general  peritonitis  may  arise  in  either  case;  but  it 
will  surely  follow  iufectiim  with  septic  urine,  in  which  case  the  symptoms  of 
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general  peritonitis  will  be  present.  Xornial  urine,  under  favorable  conditions, 
may  he  tolerated  by  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  becoming  partially  absorbed, 
or  occasionally  draining  through  the  abdominal  incision. 

Localized  peritonitis,  subacute  or  chronic,  may  develop  as  the  result  of  the 
accumulation  of  urine  in  a  definite  area  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  especially  when 
susceptibility  to  infection  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  adjacent  raw  surfaces 
or  of  loose  adhesions.  The  usual  outcome  of  this  localized  inflammatory  process 
is  abscess  formation,  circumscribed  in  character  and  ending  in  the  discharge  of 
pus  and  urine  and  the  establishment  of  a  septic  urinary  fistula  at  the  site  of  the 
8j)ontaneous  or  artificial  rupture  of  the  abscess. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  operative  injuries  of  the  ureter  is  usually 
easy,  on  account  of  the  direct  ocular  evidence  of  the  accident.  When  its  occur- 
rence has  not  come  at  once  to  the  operator's  attention,  when  the  ureter  has  been 
ligatured  by  mistake  in  place  of  or  together  with  the  uterine  artery,  or  has 
become  occluded  by  the  compression  of  ligatured  adjacent  tissues,  the  diagnosis 
is  not  so  easy.  In  the  first  instance,  no  discharge  of  urine  through  the  vagina 
is  noted  until  an  abscess  has  formed,  or  it  has  ruptured,  or  until  the  sloughs 
have  begun  to  separate  and  a  fistula  has  formed ;  whereas  in  the  second  instance, 
an  occluded  ureter  would  give  rise  to  renal  pain  and  ureteral  catheters  would 
find  the  obstruction.  Both  ureters  have  been  completely  divided  during  the 
performance  of  major  abdominal  operations,  without  giving  rise  to  any  imme- 
diate symptoms. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  operative  injuries  of  the  ureter  is  favorable 
both  as  to  the  prolongation  of  life,  and  also  as  to  the  presevvatiim  of  the  kidney, 
provided  the  injury  is  at  once  detected  and  ])roperly  repaired.  Complete 
division  of  the  ureter  has  been  treated  successfully  by  prompt  ureteral  anasto- 
mosis by  one  of  the  methods  described  farther  on.  Incomplete  divisi(m  of  the 
ureter  naturally  oflFers  even  more  encouraging  ])r()s])ects  as  to  the  preservation 
of  the  ureteral  lumen  and  functions,  provided  pr()ui])t  repairs  be  made.  The 
prognosis  is,  of  course,  far  more  grav(»  when  septic  peritonitis  has  set  in,  or 
when  an  acute  infection  has  developed  in  the  kidney.  In  such  cases,  an  iunne- 
diate  operation  is  called  for. 

Treatment. — The  management  of  ureteral  injuries  varies  according  to  ex- 
tent and  direction  of  the  lesion.  The  wound  may  Iw  incomplete,  with  a  longi- 
tudinal, transverse  or  oblique  tear  of  the  duct,  or  the  ureter  may  be  completely 
severed. 

In  incomplete  longitudinal  wounds  of  the  ureter,  spontaneous  repair  of  the 
lesions  may  take  place  after  establishing  thorough  drainage.  It  is  advisable, 
however,  to  suture  the  ureter  if  accessible,  after  passing  a  ureteral  catheter 
through  the  injured  area  from  the  bladder.  Interru])t(»d  sutures  of  fine  chromic 
gut  are  preferred.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  Lembert  method,  as  I  fear  it  may 
cause  stricture,     ilany  prefer  not  to  use  sutures. 
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In  uniting  very  short  transverse  wounds,  where  one  third  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  duct,  or  less,  is  included  in  the  lesion,  ureterorrhaphy  is  per- 
formed. Instead  of  a  stricture  forming,  the  ureter  will  then  present  a  dilata- 
tion at  the  level  of  the  wound. 

When  the  duct  is  completely  severed,  uretero-ureterostomy,  uretero- 
cystostomy,  or  uretero-pelvic  anastomosis  should  be  performed  according  to 
the  position  of  the  injury,  whether  it  be  near  the  middle,  upper  or  lower  end 
of  the  ureter.  When  the  continuity  of  the  ureter  is  destroyed,  it  is  essential 
to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  extensive  loss  of  substance.  Even  when 
the  two  ends  are  rather  widely  separated,  they  can  often  be  approximated.  In 
virtue  of  its  elasticity,  the  ureter  can  actually  be  stretched  to  an  average  extent 
of  about  8  cm.  for  the  entire  canal  without  diminishing  its  caliber  or  interfer- 
ing with  its  functional  activity. 

In  performing  an  end-to-end  anastomosis,  uretero-ureterostomy,  the  Poggi 
operation  is  the  one  of  choice.  In  this  case  the  ureteral  ends  should  be  cut  off 
squarely  before  uniting  the  two  segments. 

When  tho  wound  in  the  ureter  is  partial  and  oblique  with  fairly  even 
edges  it  can  be  united  by  suture  or  can  be  allowed  to  heal  without  suture: 
but  in  either  case  with  a  retained  catheter  in  the  ureter.  It  is  in  the 
cases  of  the  oblique  wounds  in  which  an  end-to-end  anastomosis  is  to 
be  performed  that  Bovee's  operation  may  be  of  great  service,  as  the  unin- 
jured side  of  the  ureter  can  be  cut  through  in  a  line  corresponding  to  the 
oblique  line  of  the  wound  and  then  the  Bovee  anastomosis  made.  All  these 
methods  arc  explained  in  tlie  chapter  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the 
Ureter. 

Contraindications  to  the  suturing  of  ureteral  wounds  are  general  weakness 
of  the  patient,  long  duration  of  the  operation  in  case  of  an  operative  trau- 
matism, and  very  severe  urinary  infection.  In  these  cases,  temporary  external 
drainage  down  to  the  seat  of  injury,  together  with  a  retained  ureteral  catheter, 
may  be  resorted  to  in  case  the  injury  is  incomplete. 

INFLAMMATION   OF  THE  URETER 

Etiology. — Inflammation  of  the  ureter  may  be  primary  or  secondary.  Pri- 
mary ureteritis  is  very  rare.  It  may  develop  after  an  injury  to  the  ureter,  or 
about  a  stone  impacted  in  the  duct. 

Secon(hirv  ureteritis  nuiy  result  from  an  extension  by  contiguity  from  a 
neighboring  inflamed  organ,  or  by  continuity  from  some  other  part  of  the 
urinary  tract.  When  it  results  from  an  extension  by  contiguity  in  men,  it 
usually  complicates  a  pelvic  adenitis  or  proctitis.  Such  cases  are  very  rare  and 
the  inflammation  is  more  marked  as  a  periureteritis  than  as  a  simple  ureteritis. 
In  women,  the  extension  by  contiguity  is  more  common,  on  account  of  the  in- 
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timate  relations  between  the  lower  part  of  the  ureter  and  the  internal  female 
genitals,  and  ureteritis  has  been  found  secondary  to  septic  metritis  due  to  child- 
birth and  other  causes,  to  a  salpingitis,  pelvic  cellulitis,  infected  hematoma 
and  cancer  of  the  uterus. 

Secondary  ureteritis  is,  however,  usually  the  result  of  an  extension  by  continu- 
ity, either  down  from  the  kidney  or  up  from  the  bladder.  It  is  accordingly  siM>ken 
of  as  ascending  or  descending,  and 
it  is  atill  a  question  which  of  the 
two  is  the  more  frequent.  Descend- 
ing ureteritis  is  secondary  to  pye- 
litis, pyelo-nepbritis,  or  pyoneph- 
rosis, which  are  due  to  obstruction, 
renal  calculus,  tubereulosia  or  tu- 
mor. The  ascending  ureteritis  fol- 
lows a  chronic  cystitis  associated 
with  obstruction,  siicli  as  vesical 
calculus  or  tumor;  hyi)ertrophy, 
cancer  or  atone  of  the  pri>statc ;  or 
stricture  of  the  urethra  of  congeni- 
tal, gonorrheal  or  traumatic  ori- 
gin.    (Sec  Fig.  397.) 

Secondary  ureteritis  may  also 
be  due  to  a  partial  or  complete 
paralysis  of  the  bladder,  due  to  in- 
juries or  sclerosis  or  tiunors  of  the 

.      ,  ,         !_■  i_       ■  ■  ''"■  38^-  —  Uhbteritib    and    Abbdoutkd    Pyoneph- 

Bpinal    cord,    which    give    rise    to  noaia.     showing  the  irregular  diluted  coudition  of 

retention    of    urine,     cystitis    and  the  ureter  and  the  dilated  condition  of  the  pelvis. 

,,  ,  '      *'  (From  Pousson.) 

pyelitis. 

Pathology. — In  cases  of  acute  ureteritis,  the  ureter  shows  a  swollen  mucosa 
and  narrowing  of  the  lumen,     Tliis  stage  is  rarely  seen. 

In  chronic  ureteritis,  two  varieties  of  ureters  are  seen.  In  the  cases  in 
which  obstruction  is  the  predmuinating  feature,  eaiwcially  if  situated  low 
down  in  the  canal  and  the  ureter  has  had  a  chance  to  dilate  l)efore  infec- 
tion has  taken  place,  the  canal  is  a  dilated,  elongated,  thin-walled  and  sac- 
culated tube.  The  kinks  between  the  sacculations  arc  held  by  adhesions 
80  that  the  latter  are  permanent.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  infec- 
tion has  taken  place  before  the  walls  have  bad  a  chance  to  dilate,  the 
ureter  is  a  thick,  rigid  tube  with  occasional  strictures  due  to  iulliiiiimatory 
thickening. 

It  is  remarkable  what  a  degree  of  dilatation  can  lake  place  in  a  short  time 
in  cases  in  which  there  is  back  pressure  of  urine,  when  the  infection  of  the 
ureters  baa  set  in  quickly.     Fig.   398  shows  the  ureter  of  a  patient  on  my 
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service  at  tbe  Onliimliiia  Iloapital  wlio  frnctiired  bis  ejjine  one  month  \xiot^ 

iitlauied,  while  his  kidtiey.>  i>k 
in  u  ipiite  atlvaoceiJ  stall- 
of   pyoHejihrtrHis. 

Striotiiros  of  the  urelrr 
iii'e  iLioat  connu<iu]y  f-diuii 
in  tJip  parts  of  the  canal 
which  are  nutiirallythp  nar- 
rowest. The  U-sions  of  tlw 
iiuicoiis  nicinbnitie  resemble 
those  of  chriinic  eysiitw, 
besides  which  there  are  two 
jiii'iitinr  c-onditioQs  that  are 
mrasiriuallv  obsened,  no* 
Hiermis  siiiall  cyets  anil 
li-iikoplakia. 

Symptoms.- — As  nn-i.T- 
ilis  ia  generally  ainiply  mi 
extension  of  an  indnmnia- 
lion  from  some  other  <ir 
^aii,  it  possesses  almost  ou 
ebaracterictif  symptouis,  ex- 
ifpting  perhaps  pain  ri- 
se milling  a  renal  colic. 
Pain  \a  always  a  symplotn 
"f  ureteral  olwl  ruciioB. 
Aliduniinal  palpation  will 
soiiietiiiies  detect  on  indu- 
rated or  dilated  duet.  In- 
flamed nrelera  are  als>>  ■•firo 
felt  by  reetiim  or  va);iiia. 
PjTiria  is  present,  but  it  is  difficult  to  differeutiale  the  pus  coming  from  (Ib: 
ureter  from  that  coming  from  the  renal  pelvis.  Cy8toBeo]iy  may  show  ibe 
mouths  of  the  ureter  to  Iw  red  and  swollen,  or  dilated. 

Treatment. — Preventive  treatment  (Consists  in  treating  the  bladder  wlim 
it  is  inflamed.  After  the  diagnosis  has  Ix^en  made,  the  imiiortant  part  "f  itn- 
treatment  is  to  remove  the  causative  factor  of  obslmction  by  operations,  stifb 
as  urethrotomy,  cyBtotomy  and  prostatectomy.  If  the  kidneya  are  much  in- 
volved, they  should  be  treated  by  the  method  already  outlined  in  the  ebaplw 
on  Suppurative  Diseases  of  the  Kiiliicy.  Irrigations  of  the  ureters  hy  the  uk- 
teral  catheter  can  be  made  with  solutions  of  silver  nitrate  from  1 :  8,0(>0  hi 
1 : 1,000,  or  injections  through  the  catheter  of  a  small  amount  of  J  to  1  ^  i 
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cent  of  protargol,  or  argjTuI  10  per  cent.     Urotrojiin,  salol,  bcnzoate  of  aoda 
are  recoinmended  as  interiiat  urinary  antiseptics. 


TUMORS  AKD   CYSTS   OF  THE  URETER 

TUMOKS 


Etiology. — Those  new  growths  arc  very 
rare,  hut  when  tlioy  occur  it  ia  always  after 
thirty  years  of  age.  Ureteral  caleulns  may 
be  the  cause,  as  a  calculue  of  long  stantUiiu 
may  cause  auflicient  irritation  au<]  hardening 
of  the  tissuos.to  predisjKJse  to  malignancy. 

Pathology. — Both  the  connective  tissue 
und  ciiLbryi)nic  form  of  tumor  have  heen 
fouml  as  primary  or  secondary  growths  in 
the  ureters.  Of  the  former  class  are  papil- 
lomas and  epitheliomuH  (Fig.  3ilH).  Of  the 
second  class  are  sarcomas,  myxomas  and 
rhahdomyxomas. 

In  case  these  growths  are  not  prinmry, 
they  are  secondary  by  extension  from  the 
kidney,  bladder  or  adjactmt  tissues.  I  have 
never  to  my  knowledge  liad  a  case  of  primary 
tnmor  of  the  ureter,  although  I  have  had 
tumors  of  tiie  bladder,   that  have  involved 


,T   H*S  InVOLCKD 

.leniHsnd  lilnddcr 
i;  Cr.  ghowa  thi- ureter  outside  the 
u  its  rouU  to  Itie  liliulder.     (Author'!  cue.) 
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and  occluded  the  ureter,  and  cancer  of  the  cervix  uteri,  that  has  also  involved  it 
(Fig.  400,  author's  case). 

Symptoms. — The  principal  symptoms  are  hematuria,  swelling  and  pain, 
the  same  as  in  tumor  of  the  kidney.  Hematuria  is  usually  the  first  symptom 
and  may  not  be  associated  with  pain.  It  generally  comes  on  without  cause,  is 
profuse  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  urine. 

The  swelling  can  sooner  or  later  be  detected  and  may  lead  to  renal  reten- 
tion, in  which  case  the  kidney  can  often  be  outlined  as  well.  Pain  may  be 
present  as  a  dull  ache  or  it  may  be  of  a  colicky  nature. 

Examination. — Examination  of  the  urine  may  show  red  blood  cells,  ure- 
teral epithelia,  atypical  cells  and  tumor  fragments.  Later,  if  infection  takes 
place,  pus  will  also  be  present. 

Examination  of  the  bladder  may  show  tufts  of  the  growth  springing  out 
of  the  ureter.  Ureteral  catheterization  will  show  an  impediment  in  the  ureter. 
Recto-abdominal  palpation  may  disclose  the  growth  if  it  is  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  ureter,  while  abdominal  palpation  may  reveal  it  when  situated  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  canal. 

After  infection  takes  place,  pyelonephritis  or  pyonephrosis  will  develop 
and  there  will  be  an  elevation  of  temperature,  besides  which  the  kidney  can 
probably  be  found  enlarged  on  jialpation.  Palpation  of  the  adjacent  organs  will 
also  give  us  some  clew  to  a  secondary  involvement  from  the  uterus  or  gut 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  bad,  as  a  pyelitis  resulting  in  a  pyonephrosis 
will  destroy  the  adjoining  kidney  tissue. 

Treatment. — Xeplirectomy  and  total  ureterectomy.  WTien  the  growth  in- 
volves a  segment  of  the  bladder  about  the  ureter,  that  part  of  the  ureter  and 
also  the  adjoining  part  of  the  bladder  wall  should  be  removed. 

CS'STs  OF  THE  Ureters 

Etiology. — Cystic  growths  are  usually  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  duct. 
They  are  supposed  to  develop  either  from  enlarged  mucous  glands  or  the  epi- 
thelial spaces  of  Brunn,  or  else  to  be  caused  by  parasites.  The  cause  is,  there- 
fore, not  yet  determined.  They  are  most  probably  caused  by  parasites,  as  p:«<v 
rosperms  due  to  coccidia  have  been  found  in  both  the  ureter  and  the  renal 
pelvis.  Small  liydatid  cysts  are  sometimes  caught  and  retained  in  the  ureter 
in  cases  in  which  a  hydatid  cyst  of  the  kidney  has  broken  into  the  renal  pelvis. 
The  most  interesting  case  of  chronic  cysts  of  the  ureters  that  T  have  known  was 
one  of  Bond  Stow's,  in  which  not  only  were  chronic  ureteral  cysts  present  in  the 
ureters,  but  the  patient  had  double  ureters  on  both  sides,  all  of  wliich  c«»n- 
tained  cysts. 

Pathology. — The  interior  of  the  ureter  is  usually  in  a  state  of  catarrhal 
ureteritis  and  appears  studded  with  minute  vesicles  the  size  of  a  pea,  of  a 
yellow-brown  color,  which  contain  a  transparent  fluid. 
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Symptoms. — These  cysts  may  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  or  there  may  be 
some  pain  or  hematuria. 
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Etiology. — A  stone  may  form  primarily  in  the  ureter,  but  such  primary 
ureteral  calculi  are  very  rare.  They  are  generally  small  and  of  a  phosphatic 
composition.  Nearly  all  ureteral  stones  are  secondary,  that  is,  they  are  formed 
in  the  kidney  and  while  descending  along  the  ureter  have  become  impacted  at 
some  point,  usually  one  of  the  narrow  parts  of  the  passage. 

The  etiology  of  ureteral  stones  is,  therefore,  that  of  renal  calculi ;  but  we 
have  to  mention  here  the  factors  favoring  impaction  which  are  the  size,  the 
irregular  outline  and  the  rough  surface  of  stones.  These  set  up  a  continuous 
irritation  of  the  ureteral  wall,  followed  by  spasm ;  later  inflammatory  changes 
of  the  wall,  until  at  last  ulcerations  and  cicatricial  strictures  are  produced,  all 
of  which  contribute  to  make  the  impaction  tighter  and  more  permanent. 
Previous  attacks  of  ureteri- 
tis and  kinks  of  the  canal 
also  favor  impaction. 

Once  impacted,  the  stone 
grows  by  the  deposit  of  ad- 
ditional layers  and  usually 
assumes  an  oblong  shape. 
The  above-mentioned  lesions 
of  the  wall  may  go  on  to 
pressure  atrophy,  to  per- 
forations with  periureteral 
abscess  and  urinary  infil- 
tration, although  abscess 
formation  and  urinary  ex- 
travasation are  exceedingly 
rare. 

While  impaction  may 
occur  at  any  point  in  the 
duct,  the  accident  is  more 
common  at  its  narrowest 
parts,  which  are  either  im- 
mediately below  the  renal 
pelvis,  just  above  the  en- 
trance into  the  bladder  or  in  the  middle  third  of  the  duct.  In  the  lower 
portion  of  the  duct,  a  calculus  may  be  arrested  near  the  ischium,  near  the  outer 
bladder  wall,  in  the  part  passing  through  the  bladder  wall ;  or  a  calculus  may 


Fio.  401. — Positions  of 
Uretebal  Calculi 
That  the  Author 
Has  Encountered. 
(Original.) 
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be  in  the  vesical  portion  of  the  ureter,  protruding  into  the  bladder  cavity.    Fig. 
401  shows  the  position  of  stones  that  I  have  encountered  in  practice. 

Character  of  Calcnli. — Calculi  met  with  in  the  ureter  vary  considerably  as 
to  form,  composition,  size  and  number.  They  are  usually  no  larger  than  a 
cherry  pit,  but  they  have  been  met  with  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  Their  compo- 
sition resembles  that  of  renal  and  vesical  calculus  (uric  acid,  urates,  phosphates 
and  calcium  oxalates),  their  consistency  varying  with  their  chemical  character. 
They  are  usually  single,  but  may  be  multiple  with  facets  adjusted  to  eacli 
other,  (^iviale  observed  seven  stones  arranged  in  this  fashion  and  Cni- 
veilhier  mentions  a  scries  forming  a  long  chain  from  the  renal  pelvis  to  the 
bladder. 

Sjrmptoms. — All  ureteral  calculi  do  not  always  i)resent  the  same  clinical 
symptoms.  They  may  be  of  the  transient  variety,  passing  through  tlie  canal 
in  /rom  a  few  hours  to  a  few  days,  accompanied  by  colicky  pains  and  often 
hematuria;  the  complete  obstruct  ire  type  giving  rise  to  amiria  in  certain  con- 
ditions, and  latent  calculi  that  renuiin  in  the  ureter  for  a  long  time  and  permit 
the  passage  of  urine  by  their  sides.  In  some  cases,  there  are  no  symptoms  of 
ureteral  calculi,  whereas  in  other  eases  they  are  most  alarming.  We  can  dis- 
miss the  consideration  of  transient  calculi  in  a  few  words  bv  saving  that  thev 
are  simj)iy  small  renal  calcnli  passing  through  the  ureter;  that  their  symptoms 
are  tlien  those  of  renal  calculi  and  are  considered  in  that  chai)ter. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  latent  ureteral  calculi  and  n^sene 
that  of  the  complete  obstructive  calculi  causing  anuria  for  the  last,  as  it  is  the 
most  important. 

Latknt  rKKTP:KAL  cALciLi  are  not  alwavs  small  concretions,  as  one  of  the 
largest  calcnli  in  IsracO's  records  measured  seven  inches  in  length  and  two  ami 
one  half  in  circnmf(n*cnce  and  had  given  rise  to  but  few  symptoms.  In  latent 
cases,  the  ureter  is  only  j)artially  occluded  and  conseipiently  some  urine  leaks  W- 
twe(»n  the  ston(*  and  the  ureteral  walls.  If  these*  cases  are  not  relieved  surgical- 
ly, the  ol)strn(*tion  is  sntticient  to  give  rise  to  uronej)hrosis  and  later  to  py(»- 
nephrosis,  if  infection  takes  place,  as  it  usiuilly  does.  There  may  be  slight  pain 
ahmg  the  course  of  the  nn^ter  in  th(»S(»  cases  and  a  history  of  renal  colics  and  «»t 
calculi  having  been  j)assed,  but  no  other  symptoms.  The  course  of  chnmic  casi's 
of  ureteral  stone  is  generally  long  an<l  may  cover  a  nmuber  of  years. 

Diagnosis, — The  diagnosis  of  ureteral  calculi  in  latent  cases  is  always  dif- 
ficult and  depends  upon  a  thorough  examination  of  the  patient.  It  was  still 
more  difficult  before  radiography  was  introduced.  Xow,  when  we  are  suspicious 
of  a  ureteral  calculus,  thci  ])atient  is  radiogra])hed  and  the  shadows  of  calculi 
looked  for.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  inter])ret  the  findings,  first,  bivanse 
certain  ureteral  calculi  on  acconnt  of  their  comj)osition  do  not  cast  any  shadow*: 
second  and  more  fre([nently,  Ixvause  many  objects  cast  a  shadow  near  and  a|>- 
I)arently  inside  the  ureter  that  are  not  calculi.     Many  of  the  calculi  are  stopin^l 
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in  the  iliac  portion  near  the  point  where  the  ureter  crosses  the  big  blood  vessels 
and  here  calcareous  concretions  in  the  wall  of  the  artery,  phleboliths  in  the 
vein,  small  bony  prominences  and  calcified  glands  have  all  been  mistaken  for 
calculi,  as  are  the  deceptive  shadows  given  by  a  defective  plate.  In  one  case 
in  which  some  of  the  best  radiographists  in  the  country  told  me  that  there  was 
a  stone  in  the  ureter  at  the  pelvic  brim,  I  found  at  oi)eration  that  there  was  sim- 
ply a  spindle-shaped  collection  of  pus  at  this  point.  Sometimes  shadows  are 
seen  near  the  ureter  and  then  the  questicm  arises  whether  they  are  really  calculi, 
and,  if  they  are,  whether  they  are  contained  in  a  sacculation  of  the  ureter  or 
in  a  supernumerary  ureter. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  real  condition,  cystoscopy  and  ureteral  catheteriza- 
tion are  very  important.  If  the  ureteral  catheter  is  stopped  at  the  point  where 
the  calculus  is  supj)osed  to  be,  and  if  a  wax-tipped  catheter  shows  a  definite 
scratch,  the  location  of  the  calculus  may  be  quite  accurately  determined.  If 
all  the  data  agree,  then  the  diagnosis  becomes  more  likely.  If  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  X-ray  findings  and  those  of  ureteral  catheter,  the  examination 
should  be  repeated.  In  doubtful  cases  we  can  resort  to  an  exploratory  incision, 
provided  the  sym])toms  warrant  it,  which  will  also  serve  as  the  first  step  of  the 
operation  in  case  a  calculus  is  found.  X-ray  ])lates  should  1h»  nuide  with  a 
catheter  in  the  ureter,  as  this  shows  the  relation  between  the  suspected  stone 
and  the  ureter  (piite  definitely. 

Am'kia  is  the  alarming  syuiptoui  of  ureteral  ealeulus.  Hoth  ureters  are 
sometimes  blocked  by  calculi,  causing  anuria,  but  such  an  event  is  very  rare. 
It  usually  occurs  after  the  blockiu";  of  one  ureter.  Formerly  such  cases  were 
described  as  reflex  anuria;  but  I  now  firmly  believe  that  the  unilateral  block- 
ing of  a  ureter  causes  surgical  anuria  only  when  the  other 
kidney  is  anatomically  absent,  or  its  fuucti<mating  ])ower  is 
temporarily  or  y)ennanently  destroyed.  This  is  important  to 
remember  as  having  a  bearing  upon  the  emergency  treat-  Fig.  402. — Actual 
ment  of  calculous   anuria.      It    is   not   necessary   for   a    lar^e        ^ize  of  a  ..tone 
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stone  to  block  the  canal  in  order  to  have  anuria,  as  the  great-        c\\lculous  Anu- 
est  danger  comes  irom  a  luiMlium-sized  stone  that  c()mi)letely        ,.,.«.  ^ 
obstructs  the  canal  (Fig.  402). 

We  shall  not  describe  here  in  full  the  symptoms  of  calculous  anuria.  They 
are  those  of  anuria  in  general.  The  duration  of  calculous  anuria  varies  con- 
siderably, according  to  cases;  sometimes,  after  a  few  hours,  the  calculus  is 
voided  with  symptoms  of  ureteral  colic  and  a  postanuric  polyuria  may  be  ob- 
served, when  it  should  be  considered  a  transient  case.  In  other  cases,  the 
anuria  j)ersists  for  days  and  even  for  two  weeks.  (See  chaj)ter  cm  Xephro- 
lithiasis,  ])age  522.) 

The  dia(jtwsis  of  cases  of  nilrulous  anuria  must  1k»  made  (piickly,  as  a  mis- 
take may  be  very  costly.     The  questions  we  have  to  consider  are  the  following: 
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Is  the  anuria  due  to  calculous  disease  and  is  the  blocking  bilateral  or  unilateral  ? 
If  the  latter,  is  there  another  kidney  and  what  is  its  condition  ?  Lastly,  what 
should  be  the  nature  of  the  operation  ? 

It  might  be  well  to  relate  here  the  general  course  of  events  that  I  have  no- 
ticed in  the  handling  of  such  cases  by  the  general  practitioner  and  the  urinary 
surgeon. 

When  a  patient  on  arising  in  the  morning  cannot  pass  water  and  goes 
through  the  day  without  urinating,  toward  evening  he  becomes  rather  alarmed 
over  his  condition,  especially  if,  after  trying  to  urinate,  he  cannot  pass  a  drop 
and  he  has  no  sensation  of  pain  nor  vesical  fullness.  He  sends  for  his  physician 
who  comes  and  passes  the  catheter  and  finds  no  urine  in  the  bladder.  The 
physician  tlien  asks  him  if  he  has  had  any  pain  or  colic  in  the  side  or  has  ever 
had  such  an  attack  before.  He  may  remember  that  he  has  had  pains  in  the 
loins  the  night  before  or  at  some  other  time,  or  he  may  not.  The  physician  then 
prescribes  acetate  of  potash,  gr.  x  or  xv,  or  diuretin,  gr.  xv,  every  three  hours, 
or  theocin,  a  grain  every  hour.  He  palpates  the  kidneys  and  if  one  or  both 
are  tender  he  ajjplics  cups.  H  there  are  any  symptoms  of  uremia  or  edema, 
he  may  give  him  some  cathartic,  as  elaterium,  gr.  i,  or  jalap  powder,  gr.  xxx,  or 
a  hot  pack,  or  some  pilocarpin.  These  having  no  effect,  he  has  a  consultation 
on  the  following  day  and  the  urinary  surgeon  is  called.  Sometimes  the  urinary 
surgeon  is  not  called  for  several  days  until  he  has  passed  through  the  hands 
of  several  physicians  and  uremia  is  threatening  or  present.  The  urinary  sur- 
geon takes  the  patient's  tem})crature,  pulse  and  blood  pressure,  and  palpates  the 
kidneys  and  the  ureters  over  the  abdominal  portion,  and  in  the  pelvic  portion 
by  recto-abdominal  palpation  in  men  and  vagino-abdominal  in  women.  If  he 
detects  an  enlargement  of  both  kidneys,  or  a  tenderness  over  both  kidneys  in 
the  loin  or  over  the  lower  ends  of  the  ureters  by  pelvic  examination,  he  suspects 
the  case  to  be  one  of  bilateral  calculous  anuria;  whereas,  if  he  finds  such  symp- 
toms of  enlargement  and  tenderness  on  but  one  side,  he  considers  it  a  probable 
unilateral  calculous  anuria. 

He  then  examines  the  bladder  by  cystosco])y.  If  he  finds  the  bladder  empty 
and  not  inflamed,  he  looks  for  the  mouths  of  the  ureters  and  watches  to  see  if 
there  is  any  urine  coming  from  them.  If  they  are  not  secreting,  he  catheterizes 
the  ureters.  In  case  the  catheter  meets  with  an  obstruction  in  both  ureters  he 
considers  the  case  one  of  bilateral  calculous  anuria.  In  case  that  the  catheter 
goes  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  on  one  side  and  no  urine  escapes  and  the  second 
catheter  enters  the  other  ureter  for  a  certain  distance  and  then  meets  with  an 
obstruction  beyond  which  it  does  not  pass,  he  believes  that  he  has  to  do  with 
unilateral  calculous  anuria,  and  that  the  patient  has  a  functionally  destroytnl 
kidney  on  one  side,  and  a  functionally  blocked  kidney  on  the  other  side.  In 
case  the  catheter  goes  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  on  each  side  and  no  urine 
escapes  the  anuria  is  not  due  to  obstruction. 
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Treatment. — The  medical  treatment  of  transient  ureteral  stones  or  other 
foreign  bodies  of  the  ureter  is  tlie  same  as  that  outlined  for  renal  colic  due  to 
stone  (q.  v.).  The  pain  is  treated  with  morphin  and  chloroform  inhalations;  if 
near  the  bladder,  by  massage  of  the  ureter,  by  rectum  in  men  and  by  the  vagina 
in  women.  Severe  hemorrhage  can  be  treated  with  ergot.  It  would,  however, 
be  a  most  rare  occurrence.  If  stones  do  not  pass  out,  they  become  latent  calculi 
and  the  obstruction  of  the  flow  of  the  urine  will  then  probably  cause  a  gradual 
destruction  of  the  kidney  on  that  side  through  pyelitis  and  pyonephrosis,  and  it 
is  therefore  advisable  to  remove  the  stone  by  ureterotomy.  Nephrectomy  must 
be  performed  only  when  the  kidney  has  undergone  considerable  sclerosis  and 
atrophy  and  has  no  more  functional  value. 

In  the  case  of  the  unilateral  calculous  anuria,  the  surgeon  immediately 
performs  a  nephrotomy  on  the  kidney  with  tlie  blocked  ureter  and  then  awaits 
developments.  If  the  calculus  passes,  as  it  probably  will,  then  he  allows  the 
kidney  to  heal ;  but  if  the  calculus  is  not  passed,  then  he  performs  a  ureterot- 
omy and  removes  it. 

If  the  patient  has  a  bilateral  calculous  anuria,  he  might  think  it  advisable  to 
do  a  nephrotomy  on  both  sides,  or  else,  if  one  kidney  was  more  enlarged  and  ten- 
der than  the  other,  he  might  consider  it  wiser  to  do  a  nephrotomy  on  the  kidney 
more  involved  first,  and  the  one  less  involved  at  another  time. 

If  he  performs  first  a  nephrotomy  on  one  side,  he  follows  it  in  a  day  or  two 
with  a  nephrotomy  of  the  other  side.  Personally,  if  I  ever  have  a  case  of  bi- 
lateral calculous  anuria,  I  will  do  a  double  nei)hrotomy  unless  the  patient  is  in 
such  bad  condition  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  operate  on  more  than  one  side 
at  a  time. 

In  cases  of  anuria,  the  operation  is  an  emergency  one.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  push  an  impacted  stone  back  into  the  renal  pelvis  by  the  ureteral  cathe- 
ter, but  this  is  not  practicable.  The  intervention  is  nephrotomy,  as  has  already 
been  said,  either  unilateral  or  bilateral,  de]K»nding  on  whether  one  or  both 
kidneys  are  involved.  After  the  establishment  of  proper  drainage  of  the  kid- 
ney, the  symptoms  of  anuria  disappear  and  the  intense  congestion  usually 
subsides  sufficiently  in  a  few^  days  to  allow  the  calculus  to  pass.  If  it  is  not 
passed,  then  a  secondary  ureterotomy  should  be  performed  to  remove  it,  after 
having  again  catheterized  the  ureter  to  discover  if  it  is  still  present.  These  steps 
seem  to  me  preferable  to  a  primary  ureterotomy. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  latent  ureteral  calculi  that  I  have  had 
was  one  of  double  ureteral  calculus  situated  on  either  side  about  three  inches 
below  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

The  patient  had  had  several  attacks  of  pain  on  the  right  side  during  a 
period  of  two  years,  as  well  as  an  occasional  feeling  of  uneasiness.  There  had 
been  no  symptoms  on  the  other  side.  The  urine  showed  a  few  pus  cells  from 
the  lower  urinary  tract,  a  few  blood  cells,  renal  epithelia  and  hyaline  and  granu- 
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showed  a  liealtliy  bladder.  The  nreters  wort  eatlietcriKed  aud  no  obstruction  was 
found.  Kadiograpby  showed  a  stone  in  each  nreler  three  inehes  below  ihe 
peivis  {Fig.  403).  The  patient  was  treated  for  some  time  by  tliistiings  of  vari- 
ous mineral  waters  and  internal  remedies  an<l  the  question  then  anise  as  ici 
the  best  operative  priHt-dnrf-  in  his  ease.     The  prohahilifics  were  that  the  r-Blnili 


would  gradually  work  themselves  down  to  near  the  bladder  and  there  i 
unless  operated  upon.     It,  therefore,  seemed  advisable  to  operate  in  the  I 
tion  in  which  they  then  were.     I  acoordingly  did  a  double  loin  nreterotniq 
one  operation,  removed  both  calculi,  closed  bfitb  ureteral  wounds  by  ligi 
leaving  a  drain  in  each  wound  down  to  the  ureteral  o|«>ning.    One  ureter  8 
iu  ten  days,  the  other  in  four  weeks. 

The  other  foreigu  bodies  in  the  ureter  an-  of  uiuoli  less  importance, 
to  be  considered  are  blood  or  pus  clots  and  impacted  mucous  secretions, 
foreign  bodies  that  have  been  introduced   through   (he  uri'tcT.  us  pipcM  I 
broken  catheter.     Biood  clots  or  some  foreign  material  entering  from  thi 
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side,  as  spicules  of  bone,  tissue  or  clothing,  due  to  tramnatisni,  may  cause  ob- 
struction ;  the  former  through  becoming  surroimdcd  by  urinary  salts  and  form- 
ing a  calculus,  the  latter  through  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  calculus  or  by 
causing  a  raw  surface  on  which  urinary  salts  can  be  deix)sited  in  connection  with 
mucus  or  pus.  Both  of  these  conditions  of  traumatism  would  he  more. likely 
to  occur  when  strictured  or  sacculated  ureters  are  wounded  than  in  the  normal 
state  and  are  causative  factors. 

TUBERCULOSIS   OF  THE  URETER 

Etiology. — The  study  of  tul)erculosi8  of  tlie  ureter  is  to-day  of  but  little 
importance,  as  the  disease  usually  occurs  first  in  one  kidney  and  then  descends 
through  the  ureter  to  the  bladder,  and  the  rule  of  romd  surgery  is  to  remove 
a  tuberculous  kidney  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  ma<le,  j)r()viding  the  otlier 
kidney  is  sufficiently  healthy  to  carry  on  the  j)r(>cess  of  elimination.  A  tuber- 
culous ureter  is  therefore  but  an  appendage  of  a  tuberculous  kidney  and  should 
be  considered  as  such.  It  usually  atropines  as  soon  as  the  kidney  heals,  ceases 
to  functionate,  or  is  removed.  Primary  tulK^rcidosis  of  the  ureter  almost 
never  occurs  and  secondary  tuberculosis  is  therefore  the  form  to  be  considered. 

Secondary  tuberculosis  of  the  ureter  has  been  known  to  follow  tuberculosis 
of  some  of  the  neighboring  tissues,  as  tul)erculosis  of  the  spine ;  but  it  is  almost 
always  secondary  to  a  tuberculous  infection  of  the  bladder  or  ki<lnev.  In  the 
former  instance,  it  is  called  ascending,  and,  in  the  latter,  descending  tubercu- 
losis. It  is  very  difficidt  for  a  tuberculous  infection  to  travel  up  from  the  blad- 
der against  the  urinary  current,  whereas  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  it  to 
descend  from  the  kidney.  Ureteral  tuberculosis  is  consequently  in  most  cases 
a  secondary  descending  ])rocess  from  the  kidney.  As  renal  t\d)erculosis  is  uni- 
lateral in  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases  that  we  see  clinically,  uretcTal  tulx^r- 
culosis  will  probably  be  found  on  but  one  side  in  the  same  ])ro|X)rticm  of  cases. 

The  entire  length  of  the  ureter  is  more  commonly  involved  than  local  an^as 
of  the  canal.  When  the  lesions  are  situated,  however,  in  but  one  part  of  the 
ureter,  they  are  usually  foimd  near  the  upper  or  lower  end,  in  which  latter  case, 
as  when  it  involves  the  entire  canal,  the  infecti(m  extends  to  the  bladder. 

Pathology. — Tuberculous  ureteritis  begins  with  miliary  granulations  upon 
the  surface  of  the  mucosa,  which  later  coalesce*  and  ulcerate.  l)eej)-seated  tu- 
berculous infiltration  may  take  place,  giving  rise  to  elevati(ms  and  ])rotrusions 
into  the  canal  which  may  obliterate  the  lumen.  The  whole  extent  or  only  iso- 
lated foci  of  the  ureteral  tract  may  be  involved.  Complete  obstruction  may 
occur  through  cicatrization,  or  occlusion  of  the  canal  by  the  protrusicms  asso- 
ciated with  deep-seated  infiltration,  and  the  ureter  may  finally  become  merely  a 
thick,  fibrous  cord. 

As  the  tuberculous  changes  may  be  arrested  at  any  period  in  the  process. 
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the  appearance  of  the  iireter  and  kidney  at  autopsy  varieR  apoording  to  the  InoaV 
i(y  and  clinracler  of  the  involvement.  In  eonie  cascB,  the  two  ureters  and  kiil- 
nuys  may  present  an  entirely  different  asi(ect. 

If  the  proceaa  is  Idealized,  tlie  tnberciiloiia  thickening;  iisiinlly  oocurs  at  the 
ends  of  the  uietera,  in  which  ease  the  canal  above  may  be  dilated  and  its  s^^ 

face  occupied  by  su- 
perficial ulcers  {Yif. 
404).  If  ihe  upper 
part  of  the  t-anal  n 
involvod,  the  effe**t  i* 
the  aame  as  if  the 
whole  nreler  wrun- 
thickened  and  dila- 
tation takes  place  In 
the  renal  pelvis. 
More  frequently,  the 
whole  nreler  ia  in- 
volved, the  tubfrcn- 
loiitt  infiltration  wiih 
tliiekeninfT  and  iuixe<i 
infection  resulting  in 
a  short,  thick  ureter. 
The  tiiberculmu 
infiltrations  develop 
so  rapidly  and  arc  it 
times  so  packed  in 
the  canal,  that  m- 
ehi:jion,  unilateral 
anuria  and  atrophy 
of  the  kidney  on  tlw 
affected  side  wriir. 
If  the  process  is 
slower  and  the  "b- 
strnction  Uss,  tbp 
uriue  continnes  t<i 
flow  through  the  ureter,  but  the  impediment  will  suffice  to  cause  back  i>rcs*ure 
and  pyonephrosis.  Tuberculosis  of  the  lower  part  of  the  urL-ter  eslends  to  tho 
bladder,  where  it  ia  seeu  in  Ihe  form  of  tubercles  and  ulcers  about  the  mouth  ftf 
the  ureter  on  the  trigone. 

Symptonu. — The  symptoms  of  ureteral  tuhcrculostis  closely  resenibV  lho» 
of  renal  tuhcrculosis  in  that  they  are  usually  nut  marked  and  often  iiltscnt 
The  characteristic  renal  pains  may  be  present  in  ii  pronounced  fonn,  or  tilia 


Fia.  404. — TvntBCuuiBiB  of  the  URETEit.  The  right  showa  a  stricture 
just  below  the  pelvis  and  a  tuberculous  thickening  juat  above  the 
blotldpr.  Iletwwii  these  two  points  ia  a  dilatation  of  the  canal  and 
n  flat  tuberculous  ulcer. 
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entirely  absent,  when  the  disease  progresses  slowly.  Renal  colics  sometimes 
occur,  due  to  passing  masses  of  debris  from  the  kidney  through  a  strictured 
ureter.  Sometimes  there  is  a  dull  pain  radiating  from  the  iliac  fossa  toward 
the  groin  or  the  bladder,  or  else  up  toward  the  lumbar  region.  This  pain  may 
be  intensified  by  deep  pressure  over  the  kidney.  Pain  in  the  bladder  with 
tenesmus  and  frequency  of  urination,  which  occurs  when  the  process  has  reached 
the  bladder,  may  be  the  first  symptom  of  tuberculous  ureteritis. 

Examination. — The  thickened  ureter  can  sometimes  be  felt  through  the 
abdominal  wall  and  is  tender  on  pressure ;  whereas,  in  more  advanced  cases,  it 
is  a  tough  fibrous  band.  In  women,  bimanual  palpation  will  sometimes  show 
per  vaginaniy  a  large  tender  ureter,  when  the  lower  end  is  affected.  In  men, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  palpate  the  lower  end  of  the  ureter  by  rectal  touch,  al- 
though, if  pressed  upon,  it  may  give  rise  to  a  pain  radiating  along  the  course 
of  the  duct  to  the  bladder  or  kidney.  A  cystoscopic  examination  shows  small 
ulcers  about  the  mouth  of  the  ureter  if  the  whole  duct  or  its  lower  end  is  involved. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  depends  upon  our  being  able  to  palpate  the  thick- 
ened ureter  in  some  parts  of  its  course,  together  witli  the  presence  of  a  tuber- 
culous kidney  on  that  side  and  the  presence  of  ulcerations  in  the  bladder  around 
the  orifice  of  the  ureter,  as  seen  through  the  cystoscope.  The  passage  of  the 
ureteral  catheter  shows  the  narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  the  canal,  and  the  urine 
drawn  from  the  pelvis  on  that  side  contains  tubercle  bacilli. 

Prognosis. — Tuberculosis  of  the  ureter  may  undergo  resolution  as  well  as 
the  kidney.  After  the  corresponding  kidney  has  been  destroyed  or  removed, 
the  ureter  may  be  transformed  into  a  band  of  fibrous  tissue,  or  it  may  continue 
to  discharge  or  form  a  pus  sac  in  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  canal. 

Treatment. — Remove  the  kidney  if  it  be  tulx^rculous,  with  a  part  or  all  of 
the  ureter,  if  the  other  organ  is  nornuil.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  the 
ureter  after  nephrectomy  in  these  cases.  I  ligate  it  and  cauterize  the  lumen  of 
the  stump  just  below  the  renal  pelvis.  I  feel,  however,  that  it  is  safer  to  attach 
the  ligated  segment  to  the  skin  or  the  external  fascia  in  the  loin,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  find  it  easily  if  pus  or  urine  should  accumulate  in  it. 

STRICTURE   OF  THE  URETER 

Etiology. — Contractions  of  one  or  both  ureters  may  occur  at  either  end  of 
the  canal  or  in  its  middle.  There  are  two  forms  of  stricture — the  congenital  and 
the  acquired.  The  congenital  form  is  usually  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
ureter  with  the  pelvis.  The  acquired  stricture  usually  occurs  at  one  of  the 
normally  narrow  points  of  the  canal.  Acquired  stricture  may  occur  at  any  age. 
It  may  be  due  to  irregularities  of  the  vascular  supply,  the  canal  being  crossed 
and  strangulated  by  an  anomalous  vessel.  The  stricture  may  also  result  from 
scar-tissue  contraction  following  an  ulceration  in  tuberculous  ureteritis  (Fig. 
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.if  tlic  iircttT.  It  may  also  l>e  diif  to  tuberculoiu 
depnails  willi  tliickt'iiiug  of  the  oanii!.  In  other  caaeB,  it  may  be  cauaed  by  i 
jK-riurotcral  thickening  or  adbeaicni, 
or  due  to  an  injured  iireter  with  «> 
aieumiilation  of  piia  or  urine  about  ii. 
A  striftiire  of  one  portion  may  be  assu- 
eialeil  with  the  dilntation  nf  anolher. 
In  women,  the  right  side  is  principiSjr 
atfeeled. 

Pathology. — A  valve  of  miufitu 
TMcnibraiK!  is  frL'i)Uently  found  at  ibe 
juiu'tiun  of  the  ureter  and  the  nuii 
jielvis,  giving  rise  to  obstruction.  This 
may  be  either  oongenital,  or  acquirpl 
[>y  pathological  changes  in  the  mucoai 
of  the  renal  pcivis  or  the  ureter  itBclf. 
Uroteral  valves  have  bo'n  observed  b 
kiukc-d  and  twisted  ureters  at  the  point 
of  flexion. 

In  tuberculosis  of  the  ureter, 
atrictiircs  are  seen  as  the  resuh  "f 
contraction  of  scar  tissue  after  iJ- 
ceriitiona.  In  other  tuberculous  cam^. 
thickened  ureters  are  found  whict 
are  more  marked  In  aorae  places  tli»o 
in  others,  so  that  the  lumen  is  eiiltfi 
very  much  narrowed  or  totally  or- 
chuled  (Fig.  405).  Irregularitiiw  and 
saccular  dilatations  with  narrowing 
in  places  are  seen  in  ureters  as  tbe 
result  of  long-standing  inflammatiin* 
(Fig.  397). 
Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  vague,  ill-defined  and  misleadinj;;.  The 
associated  complications  are  often  more  striking  than  the  trouble  itself.  A 
partially  obstructed  ureter  often  gives  rise  to  an  enlargement  and  displaccmeal 
of  the  corresponding  kidney,  in  wliich  case  the  organ  can  l)e  felt  as  enlarge^"!  and 
tender  on  pressure.  It  may  be  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  malaise  and  ten- 
derness, which  condition  subsides  later  teuijjorarily.  Occasionally  tha  uretn 
above  the  stricture  can  be  outlined  as  a  very  mncli  dilated  duct;  but  it  ocenn 
very  rarely  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  palpate  the  dncts  through  the  abd<*- 
men,  even  wheu  autopsy  has  shown  them  to  be  much  enlarged.  Sometimn 
attacks  of  pain  occur  in  the  kidney  on  that  side  when  small  calculi,  manw  wt 


Fiu.    lOS.— Thick ENi NO.    Duatio.v.    ULCEnA- 
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crystals  or  tuberculous  detritus  are  passing  through  the  strictured  canal.  Gastro- 
intestinal isymi)tonis  are  sometimes  observed,  as  are  also  peculiar  sensations  in 
the  rectum. 

Diagnosis. — Strictures  of  the  ureter  never  exist  without  pathological  con- 
ditions of  other  parts  of  the  tract  and  the  symptoms  of  this  condition  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  renal  retention  or  hydronephrosis.  The  existence  of  the 
stricture  and  its  exact  location  is  frequently  unknown  until  discoverecT  by  ure- 
teral catheterization  or  in  the  course  of  surgical  procedures. 

Treatment. — Gradual  dilatation  by  ureteral  catheter  may  be  of  service  in 
strictures  that  are  neither  very  tight  nor  unyielding,  but  it  is  often  useless  and 
may  cause  traumatism.  It  should  not  be  resorted  to  if  it  causes  pain  or  fever. 
A  longitudinal  ureterotomy  followed  by  a  transverse  suture  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory' procedure,  unless  there  is  too  much  thickening. 

In  stricture  of  the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  the  duct  may  be  divided  and  the 
end  of  the  distal  segment  implanted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis ;  whereas, 
when  it  is  near  the  bladder,  the  end  of  the  proximal  segment  nuiv  be  implanted 
into  the  bladder  in  the  same  wav.  Resections  with  end-to-end  sutures  are  indi- 
cated  in  stricture  of  the  middle  third  of  the  canal.  Xephrectomy  can  be  per- 
formed in  advanced  cases  of  pyonephrosis  in  which  the  kidney  is  almost 
destroyed. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  grave  results  of  neglected  ureteral 
stricture  justify  an  exploratory  operation  in  the  loin  whenever  symptoms  of 
ureteral  stenosis  are  present  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  regular  methods 
of  routine  examination. 

FISTULAS   OF  THE  URETERS 

Fistulas  of  the  ureters  are  communications  between  the  ureters  and  either 
the  skin  or  some  hollow  viscera  in  the  abdomen  or  pelvis. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  fistulas  are  either  in  the  ureter  or  from  the  out- 
side. The  internal  causes  are  the  result  of  a  perforation  of  the  ureter,  due  to  a 
tuberculous  ulcer  or  an  epithelioma,  which  has  caused  a  local  destruction  of 
the  wall ;  or  else  it  is  due  to  a  stone  which  has  caught  in  the  canal  and  eitlier 
IKjrforated  it  or  caused  a  slough,  resulting  in  the  urine  leaking  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissues.  The  sloughing  of  the  ureter  may  also  occur,  due  to  a  gravid 
uterus  pressing  upon  it  during  pregnancy,  especially  when  there  has  been  a 
prolonged  labor.  It  usually  occurs  on  the  left  side  where  it  is  pressed  upon  by 
the  fetal  head. 

Traumatic  fistulas  may  be  the  result  of  anv  iniurv  inflicted  accidentally 
or  during  operation. 

Pathology. — The  urine,  having  leaked  into  the  neighboring  tissues,  gives 
rise  to  urinary  abscess,  which  points  either  on  the  surface  of  tlie  body  or  some 
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mucous  surface.  The  fistulous  opening  is  either  transverse  or  longitudinal,  of 
variable  shape  and  size.  If  longitudinal,  the  urine  leaks  from  the  sides  of  the 
duct;  but  if  the  wound  has  been  transverse  and  complete,  it  will  escape  from 
the  upper  end,  which  may  retract  after  the  injury.  Transverse  wounds  are 
usually  the  result  of  a  surgical  injury. 

The  place  in  which  the  abscess  discharges  is  the  distal  end  of  the  fistulous 
tract,  as  the  abdominal  wall  anteriorly  or  posteriorly;  or  into  the  bowel,  duo- 
denum, colon,  rectum;  or  into  the  stomach,  the  latter  being  extremely  rare. 
Fistulas  may  also  open  into  the  vagina  or  into  the  uterus;  and  in  some  cases, 
when  the  rupture  of  the  ureter  is  at  the  point  where  it  enters  the  bladder,  both 
the  ureter  and  the  bladder  may  empty  into  the  vagina.  The  ureteral-vaginal 
and  the  ureteral-uterine  fistulas  are  the  result  of  lesions  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  duct,  while  the  cutaneous  fistulas  are  nearly  always  the  result  of  injuries 
to  the  upper  portion. 

When  the  wounded  ureter  makes  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  uterus  or  the 
vagina,  the  communication  may  be  direct  from  one  cavity  to  the  other  without 
any  fistulous  tract ;  whereas,  in  the  middle  and  upper  third  of  the  ureters,  an 
abscess  always  forms  outside  of  the  canal,  resulting  in  the  tract  extending  from 
the  point  of  leakage  in  the  ureter  to  the  point  of  discharge.  When  the  ureter 
has  been  severed  and  the  two  segments  lie  in  the  abscess  cavity,  the  lower  may 
become  gradually  atrophied.  The  fistulous  tract  is  thickened,  indurated  and 
perhaps  lined  with  granulation  tissue,  the  same  as  the  tract  of  any  sinus. 

Sjrmptoms. — Constant  leakage  of  urine  is  always  present.  The  quantity 
escaping  fi:om  a  fistula  which  is  the  result  of  a  complete  transverse  injury  to  the 
canal  is  greater  than  that  coming  from  a  ureter  which  has  had  only  an  injury 
of  one  side  of  its  wall.  After  a  kidney  has  been  removed,  if  the  ureter  has  not 
been  tied,  a  uriiiarv  fistula  may  occur  at  the  cut  end  of  the  duct  and  the  urine 
may  leak  up  through  it  from  the  bladder.  This,  however,  is  very  rare,  and  is 
due  to  a  dilated  ureter,  the  result  of  obstruction  lower  dowTi  the  urinary  tract 

Ureteral  fistulas  rarely  heal  spontaneously.  These  fistulas  are  often  com- 
plicated by  recurrent  abscesses,  which  tend  to  bring  the  patient's  health  below 
par.  Strictures  of  the  ureter  also  frequently  occur  at  its  point  of  leakage,  and 
the  resulting  interference  with  the  urinary  flow  may  be  so  marked  as  to  lead 
to  hydronephrosis  and  suppurative  disease  of  the  kidney. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  difficult  to  differentiate  between  a  leakage  coming  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  ureter  and  one  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney ;  it  can  simply 
be  surmised  by  noting  the  direction  of  the  fistulous  tract,  as  it  would  require 
an  operation  and  dissection  along  this  tract  to  be  sure  as  to  the  seat  of  the  fis- 
tula. It  is  easier  to  distinguish  the  ureteral  from  the  bladder  fistulas,  as  in 
the  latter  case,  if  methylene  blue  is  injected  into  the  bladder,  it  will  escape  as 
a  blue  fluid  into  the  fistulous  opening.  The  tract  of  the  ureteral  fistula  can 
also  be  discovered  by  injecting  methylene  blue  into  the  tissues  and  noting  if 
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it  escapes  from  the  uterine  canal  or  the  vagina  in  cases  where  such  fistulous 
openings  are  suspected. 

Prognosis. — The  greatest  danger  of  these  fistulas  is  the  formation  of  a 
stricture  of  the  canal,  causing  obstructions  which  give  rise  to  suppurative  dis- 
eases of  the  kidney. 

Treatment. — The  management  of  ureteral  cutaneous  fistulas  ranges  from 
wearing  some  receptacle  on  the  surface  of  the  body  to  collect  the  escaping  urine, 
to  the  removal  of  the  kidney.  Ureteral  leakage  caused  by  traumatism  in  the 
course  of  Ian  abdominal  operation  should  be  repaired  by  suture.  If  it  is  a  com- 
plete division  of  the  ureter,  the  ends  should  be  united  by  end-to-end  or  lateral 
anastomosis ;  whereas  lateral  leaks  can  often  be  repaired  by  suture.  When  these 
fistulas  occur  spontaneously,  it  is  almost  always  due  to  impacted  calculus,  which 
should  be  removed  and  the  duct  then  repaired  by  suture.  While  this  operation 
is  being  performed  and  until  healing  takes  place,  a  ureteral  catheter  should  be 
retained  in  the  canal.  Sometimes  if  a  catheter  is  simply  retained  in  the  canal 
for  some  time,  it  will  allow  a  healing  of  a  lateral  injury.  If  the  kidney  has 
developed  a  suppurative  process  that  is  dangerous  to  life,  it  can  be  removed. 
If  the  urine  continues  to  leak  from  the  bladder  through  the  ureter  after  a 
nephrectomy,  the  ureter  should  also  be  removed.  Another  method  of  treating 
such  a  case  woul4  be  by  tlio  Watson  operation,  which  comprises  a  lumbar  in- 
cision, then  ligating  the  ureter,  opening  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  by  a  vertical 
incision  through  the  convexity  of  the  kidney,  inserting  a  drainage  tube  into 
the  kidney  pelvis  and  draining  directly  into  the  receptacle  on  the  back  of  the 
patient  This  would  often  save  a  large  amount  of  functionating  renal  tissue 
that  is  lost  by  performing  nephrectomy. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE   URETER 

The  operations  on  the  ureter  are  as  follows: 

Ureterotomy:  lncisin<2^  the  ureter  for  ureteral  ealeuhis  or  stricture. 

Ureterorrhaphy :  Kepairing  j)artial  ureteral  wounds,  that  is,  a  ureter  not 
completely  severed,  as  those  made  during  operations. 

Uretero-ureterostomy:  Implanting  ureter  into  ureter.  End-to-c»nd  anasto- 
mosis, usually  ])erformed  for  complete  wounds  of  the  uret(?r. 

Ureterostomy:  Imjilanting  the  end  of  the  cut  ureter  into  the  skin. 

Uretero-cystostomy,  trans-  and  extraperit(meal :  Implanting  the  uri^ter  into 
the  bladder.  Usually  performed  for  \vounds  of  the  ureter  made  during 
operation. 

Uretero-vaginal  anastomosis. 

Uretero-intestinal  amistomosis. 

Ureterectomy:  The  removal  of  a  ])art  or  the  whole  of  the  ureter.  The  for- 
mer usually  ])rior  to  an  anastomosis,  the  latt(^r  after  a  n(»phrectomy  for  a 
tuberculous  kidnev. 

Xei)hro-ureterectoniv :  The  removal  of  both  kidnev  and  ureter  at  the  same 
oj)eration. 

URETEROTOMY 

Ureterotomy  ccmsists  in  cutting  into  the  ureter,  usually  in  tlie  case  of  stone 
or  stricture.     In  the  tirst  instance,  it  is  spoken  of  as  urctero-lUhotomy, 

I J  KKT  K  l«<  Y\( )  M  V     K( )  R    St(  )  N  V. 

Ureterotomv  for  stone,  or  uret(»ro-lithotomv,  will  1k»  tlu*  iirst  considere<l,  as 
it  is  performed  in  all  parts  of  the  canal  and  conseipiently  shows  all  the  various 
incisions  that  are  (Miiployed. 

Th(»  ]>atient  should  be  cystoseo])ed  and  the  ureters  catheterize<l.  Tin*  in- 
cision is  then  made  in  the  region  that  will  giv(»  the  easiest  ap])roach  to  the 
ston<». 

For  stone  in  the  upper  ])art  of  the*  urct<*r,  the  regular  curved  lumbar  incision 
is  made  in  the  kidnev  trianirle,  as  for  nc])hrotomv,  with  the  iiatient  Ivinir  tn<v 

(•)4u 
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downward  with  a  pillow  or  sand  bag  under  the  abdomen,  or  on  the  healthy 
side  with  the  loin  supported.  The  iireter  is  felt  for  below  tlie  kidney.  This 
can  be  easily  found  and  delivered,  especially  if  there 
•  in  the  ureter.  The  ureter  can  then  be 
1  exposed  from  the  kidney  to  the  crest  of  the 
^adying  tlie  ureter  with  one  hand  and  aev- 
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Pierre  Duval.) 
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Flo.  400. — UnETERoroMr  fob  Stone  Patient  jn  his  baolt  but  in  tho 
TreiideleDburg  pomtion.  The  same  uicisiuii  is  Bucii  and  two  Imaturea 
ere  noted  about  the  cpigaatnc  artery  wluch  when  liRsted  and  cut  will 
givo  a  better  fipld  for  working  on  the  loweat  ocgmcot  of  the  urctu 
(After  Pierre  Duval.) 


tliB  oliliqiie  and  traiu- 
veraalia  miisolce,  jii*t 
aliove  Poiipart's  liga- 
ment (Fig.  -108),  or 
through  the  bellr  •>( 
the  rectus  miiscli.'  un 
that  aide. 

For  the  operuti><n 
on  the  lower  or  pclrie 
ureteral  segment,  tin; 
same  incision  sh^mld 
be  iitade,  but  llm  pa- 
tient should  be  plami 
in  ihf  Trtuileleubiirj; 
position  and  tite  epi- 
gastric artery  ligati-^l 
and  cHt  (Fig.  4001- 

The  perineal  in- 
eision,  with  a  dis- 
section up  Ix-Iwivr 
the  prostate  and  the 
rectiiiu,  is  another 
riietbud    of     twrfoiMf 
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ing  ureterotomy  on  the  lowest  pelvic  portion  of  the  ureter  in  men.  The 
Taginal  incision  is  often  enipIoycKl  for  stones  in  this  part  of  the  canal  in 
'women. 

The  part  of  the  ureter  running  through  the  bladder  wall  is  best  approached 
by  a  Buprapubic  opening  of  the  bladder. 

The  calculus  13  usually  at  the  lower  end  of  the  iir«ter.  In  aseptic  cases, 
there  is  some  tliickening  at  the  level  of  the  calculus  and  some  dilatation  above 
it;  whereas,  in  septic 
cases,  there  is  an  in- 
flammation, thickening 
and  perhaps  a  localized 
peritonitis  and  a  stric- 
ture below  the  calcu- 
lus. It  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  stone  to 
have  the  ureter  drain 
the  kidney  well. 

Techniqae  of  Op- 
eration throogh  Ab- 
dominal iQoigions 
(Abdominal  Ureterot- 
omy).— The  patient  is 
cyatoscoped  and  the 
ureter  catheterized,  the 
catheter  usually  pass- 
ing by  the  calculus. 
If  it  does  not  pass  the 
stone,  it  will  go  as  far 
as  the  point  where  the 
calculus  is  located. 

ExTBArEUITONEAL 

Opkeation. — The  ure- 
ter is  approached  by 
separating  the  perito- 
neum from  the  lateral 
or  posterior  abdominal 
walls  and  drawing  it 
with  its  contents  to  the 
opposite  side  until  the 
duct  is  seen  in  the  re- 
gion in  which  the  stime  in  situated.  The  duct  is  then  compresacd  above  the 
calculus  with  a  piece  of  gauze,  tape  or  a  clamp  to  prevent  urine  from  leaking 


Fla.410. — Uriterotomt  roR  Stonb.  The  rame  podtion  otid  inrUioti 
aa  in  Fin-  409.  A  butRinR  of  the  ureter  Dear  the  bladder  with  an 
incUioD  in  its  wall  Bhuws  a  deep-aeated  caleulus.  A  clamp  baa 
been  placed  above  it  to  keep  the  urine  from  the  wound  during  tits 
operation.      (Jeaobrau.     L'Ass.  Fran^aiae  d'Urologio.) 
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into  the  wound,  and  the  calculus  is  extracted  by  forceps;  or  it  may  be  dis- 
lodged -with  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  curved  scissors  (Fig.  411). 


Fio.  411. — Urbtbrotout  for  Stone.  The  delivery  ot  the  calculus,  the  clampiDK  of  the  u«l*r.  mJ 
the  suturing  of  the  abdominal  wall  shown  here  applies  to  any  part  of  the  ureter.  In  the  UK>er 
figure  the  eolculiia  is  beinR  dislodged  by  bluot'pointed  curved  HciasDra.  althouch  forci^  or  rny 
smaJl  dull  curetC^B  are  guuprally  lucd.  The  ureteral  eathctcr  can  now  be  puihed  up  tb»  canal  ukI 
the  duct  closed  by  interrupted  Buturcs  o(  No.  1  chromic  gut  iu  a  thin,  round  needle.  (Jeanbnu. 
L'AsB.  Franjaise  d'  Urologie. ) 

III  jiiis  cjifles,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  greater  eare>  as  there  is  present 
ii  iicri-ureltTitis,  the  tissues  are  thicker  and  the  traumatism  connected  with  the 
ojicrution  is  couspqiiently  greater. 

In  case  there  is  no  pus  about  the  calcuhiM,  the  ureter  may  W  opened  junt 
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above  it  and  tbe  stone  removed;  but  in  case  there  is  conaiderable  pus  in  tbe 
cavity  in  which  the  stone  is  held,  the  duct  should  be  opened  over  the  entire 
length  of  tbe  calculus. 

Closing  of  the  Ureter. — The  ureter  in  clean  cases  is  closed  with  inter- 
rupted sutures  of  the  finest  chromic  catgut  threaded  in  a  fine  rotmd  intestinal 
needle.  As  the  duct  is  dilated  above  the  stone,  there  is  sulGcient  space  for  pass- 
ing the  sutures. 

Many  do  not  believe  in  sutures  and  prefer  to  leave  the  wound  open.  At 
the  present  writing,  I  think  that  it  is  better  in  all  cases  to  close  the  canal  en- 
tirely, or  at  each  end,  and  to  pass  a  drain  down  to  it  through  the  abdouiinal 
wall.  Pus  can  drain  along  the  ureter  and,  if  the  wound  breaks  down,  the  open- 
ing will  not  be  so  large  as  when  the  entire  incision  is  left  open.  It  is  much 
easier  to  close  the  ureter  when  a  ureteral  catheter  has  been  passed  up  the  ureter 
before  tbe  operation  (Fig.  411).     If  this  has  not  been  done,  a  catheter  can  be 


Fia.  41^. — Uret£rotouy  for  Stonk.  A  ureteral  eathclvr  is  an  aid  in  sulurinK  thp  ureter,  hut  when 
it  is  not  used,  any  aniull  wiivrn  rathotpr  shoulil  be  paii«pd  into  the  ureter  from  (be  wnund  and 
removed  aa  soon  as  the  Butures  ure  placed  prior  to  ligating  them.  A  ureteral  catheter  is  prefer- 
able, however,  both  mi  an  aid  when  suturing  the  duct,  as  a  drain  tor  the  kidney,  and  to  pre\-CDt 
contraction  of  the  field  of  operation.      (Jeanbrau.      L'AaS.  Fraii<;aiBe  d'Urolugic.) 

passed  down  through  the  ranal  fnini  the  field  of  o(>eration,  as  it  is  easier  to 
suture  the  canal  when  an  iiistruniciit  is  in  it.  The  sutiints  are  intcrruptcti  and 
jiass  Ihrougli  the  entire  wall  excepting  the  mucous  coat.  In  case  a  catheter  has 
lieen  introduced  from  the  field  of  operation,  it  .should  be  withdrawn  before  the  »ii- 
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tures  are  ligated  (Fig.  412).  lu  any  ease,  a  ureteral  cHtheter  passed  through  rhe 

urethra  and  biadiler  by  the  field  of  operation  should  be  retained  for  some  time. 

Closimo  uv  tue  Abdomek.— The  drainage  and  tbe  closing  of  the  abdom- 


inal wound  shcmld  be  tbe  same  in  septic  as  i 


aseptic  cases,  except  that  tLe 
wound  should  not  be  cltHod 
tightly  np  to  the  drainage 
tube;  but  spa<^  should  I# 
left  for  better  placing  tlw 
drain,  as  drainage  will 
probably  have  to  be  kept 
up  for  four  to  fourteai 
days  or  longer,  Tbe  lire- 
^  teral  eatbeter  may  have  to 
reuiain  in  tbe  ureter  from 
H  week  to  a  month,  ao 
cording  to  tbe  healing  pnnv 
ess.  The  ureteral  catheter 
sbotdd  be  cbangpil  wery 
few  days  or  at  least  once  a 
week,  for  tbe  sake  of  clean- 
liness, even  when  it  it 
working  welL  The  renal 
pelvis  can  be  washed  out 
once  or  twice  a  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  drainxgif, 
with  warui  water,  followed 
by  silver,  1 :  4,000,  or  jprw- 
targol,  1:400. 

Tkanspebitoseal 
RotjTE.  —  In  women,  tho 
trflnsj)er  ill  meal  route  svcua 
!■  Broac  LiOAMBtrr  Exposino  to  be  the  one  of  choice  for 
THB  UnETEH  ON  (INK  Siot  The  round  liKonieiit  has  been  pdvic  work  on  the  Uri'tiT 
out  throuBh  uid  the  \  BsaeU  nlmut  the  ureter  arc  seen      In  this      '  , 

locality,  uretflrotoimoB.  ureterorrhaplues,  ureteral  amatomowfl.  lOr  tWO  reasons  :  J-  IfSl,  bc- 
uretero-vemeBi  oiiHStonioiiiB.  urot«rD-int«Btinal  KnastumnaiH  cui  (.uiigo  the  iniuries  tO  tbc 
aUbedonc.     WheQ  oncof  theseopemtiona  hos  been  pcrfonned, 

an  extraperitoneal  inciaion  can  ba  made  for  drainage  through  urf  ters  usually  happen  QUI^ 
the  l™n.  Kroin  or  vagina  and  the  peritoneun,  ean  he  el<aed  j,  operations  and  atB  of- 
ovBT  the  operative  field.     (After  Pierre  Duval.)  "      "^ 

ten  seen ;  and  second,  be- 
cause by  tbe  abdominal  incisions,  either  through  tbe  oblique  group  of  muscles  or 
through  the  rectus,  more  difEcultiea  are  found  in  separating  and  drawing  aside 
the  peritoneum  from  tbe  pelvic  wall  by  the  extraperitoneal  operation  than  in  mea 
In  the  case  of  discovering  later  that  a  ureter  has  been  injtired  duriug  OftMr 
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tion,  it  is  easier  to  open  the  abdomen  again  and  retrace  one's  steps  than  to  try 
to  find  a  partially  wounded  ureter  or  the  segments  of  one  that  has  been  com- 
pletely severed  by  the  extraperitoneal  route. 

It  is  important  in  performing  such  operations  in  the  female  to  remember 
that  the  pelvic  portion  of  the  ureter  runs  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  iliac  ves- 
eels  to  the  base  of  the  bladder,  and  that  the  portion  of  it  in  these  cases  that  is 
liable  to  he  injured  is  behind  the  broad  ligament. 

Fig.  413  shows  a  dissetttion  through  the  broad  ligament  exposing  the  ureter 
on  the  left  side.  Tlie  round  ligament  has  b<?en  cut  tlirough  and  the  vessels 
about  the  ureter  are  seen.  In  this  locality,  uretor()tomy,  ureterorrhaphy,  ure- 
teral anastomosis,  uretero-vesical  anastoniosirf,  uretcro-intestinal  anastomosis 
can  all  be  done.  Af- 
ter they  have  been 
performed,  the  peri- 
toneum can  be  closed 
over  the  operative 
field  and  a  drain 
passed  down  to  the 
line  of  peritoneal 
closure  through  the 
abdominal  incision. 
In  cases  with  pus  or 
pua  in  the  urine,  it 
is  advisable,  before 
bringing  the  perito- 
neum over  the  plas- 
tic work  on  the  ure- 
ter, to  make  counter 
openings  to  the  sur- 
face above  Poupart's 
ligament  if  the  op- 
eration is  near  the 
bifurcation  of  tlic 
iliac  vessels,  or 
through  the  vault 
of  the  vagina  on 
that  side  if  the  op- 
eration is  near  or 
connected  with  the 
bladder. 

Perineal  Ureterotomy. — A  ealcuhis  in  the  part  of  the  male  ureter  just  above 
the  bladder  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the  best  approached  through  the  Zucker- 


Fio.  414. —' Pehineal   Um 

tioD.  The  prostate  is  the  upiier  Hiigl 
the  Betnuial  vesicle  opeocd;  the  vesi 
mde  and  ureter  hooked  up  and  mcisei 
operatioD.) 


ticnt  in  the  lithotomy  poai- 
if  the  wound;  the  fascia  over 
aod  the  vaa  pulled  to  ODC 
ver  the  cslculua.     (Author's 


kniKU  ]xTiu('nl  iiieisiiiii  tliat  is  employed  for  tlio  removal  nf  the  pnwtiiU-  or 
seiriinul  vesicles,  as  the  abdominal  operatitm,  especially  wlieii  iiiniie  ilir"Hgli 
the  oblique  musclea,  ia  liable  to  be  followed  by  liernia.  Tbe  patient  is  place-! 
in  the  lithotomy  position  aud  the  incision  made  in  front  of  tbe  anus,  up  be- 
tween  the  prostate  and  the  rectum  and  just  beyond  the  prostBtic  base.  The 
ureter  ia  found  just  beneath  or  to  the  inner  side  of  tbe  seminal  veaiele,  witli 
the  vaa  deferens  passing  iu  front  of  it.  It  ia  seized  by  a  blunt  liook,  the  iwin- 
inal  vesicle  and  the  vas  are  retracted,  an  incision  is  made  over  the  (calculus  and 
the  stone  is  removed  from  forceps  (Fig.  414). 

Drainage  ia  made  through  the  jTerineum,  after  which  any  urine  leaking  from 
the  wound  runs  through  the  sinus  reniaiiiiug  iu  this  region,   which   lunaSy 

cloflca  slowly.  Tlie 
drain  is  left  in  but  i 
ffw  days. 

Vaginal  Route.— 
The  lower  part  of  the 
canal  oulside  of  tlu? 
bladder  wall  is  bwl 
Approached  in  wonun 
through  tlie  vagju. 
The  steps  of  the  open- 
tion  are  as  followi: 
Patient  in  the  gvitw-c^ 
logical  jvn^iiion.  TW 
ureter  should  be  catht- 
terized.  A  transrww 
incision  is  inadt-  in  llv 
vajrina  from  the  cur- 
responding  side  of  dw 
cervix  uteri,  or  a  vnti- 
oal  one  jtisl  bt-sido  it. 
After  the  vaginal  vnll 
has  been  cut  through. 
tJie  catheter  and  calcu- 
lus can  usually  be  fell 
by  the  tinker  lip  mtfo- 
duced  through  tbe  in* 
eision.  If  not,  the  tb- 
sues  should  lie  pushed 
down  by  suprapubic  pressure  with  the  other  liand.  The  ureter  should  now  he 
caught  by  a  blunt  hook  and  pulled  down,  and  a  traction  suture  passe<l  nWil 
it  by  means  of  a  blunt-pointed  needle,  so  as  nut  to  wound  the  nterine  arieTT. 


THE      GTNECOLOHIfAl. 

"»n  in  the  vdginiil  wall  by  thr  nitli 
r  liBs  been  booked  up  and  iacisMj  o 
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The  ureter  should  then  be  steadied  ami  n  longitudinal  incision  made  in  it 
over  the  stone  (Fig.  415).  The  calcuhiB  should  then  be  removed  with  forceps, 
and  the  catheter  pushed  through  the  canal  up  to  the  renal  pelvis  in  caae  this 
could  not  be  done  Bt  the  beginning  of  the  operation.  The  ureteral  wall  should 
then  be  closed  by  sutures  and  r  drain  placed  close  to  the  vaginal  incision.  The 
postoperative  treatment  is  the 
same  as  that  already  de-. 
scribed. 

Vesico-nretero-lithotomy. 
— Vesico-uretero-lithotomy  ifl 
the  operation  for  removing 
a  calculus  from  the  portion 
of  the  ureter  passing  through 
the  bladder  wall.  This  part 
of  the  canal  is  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length 
and  is  best  approached  by 
the  bladder  route; 

The  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion are  as  follows:  Tren- 
delenburg position.  Supra- 
pubic cystotomy.  Pass  a 
fine-grooved  probe  into  the 
ureter  from  the  bladder;  in- 
cise the  ureter  up  to  the 
stone  (Fig.  416).  Insert 
the  blades  of  a  very  thin 
pair  of  forceps,  grasp  the  i 
do  this  with  a  very  small  i 


POWTIOH 

WITH  THE  IJLADDER  OPENED  SuPRAPUBicAU-r.  The  uretor 
and  the  part  of  thf  bladder  wall  through  which  it  paBsea 
have  been  cut  through  and  the  stone  is  clearly  seen. 


■uliis  and  withdraw  it.  Sometimes  it  is  easier  to 
Tirette,  as  in  removing  urolhral  calculi.  The  removal 
of  the  stone  is  sometimes  facilitated  by  counlerpressure  with  the  finger  in  the 
rt^tum. 

Complications. — When  a  stricture  is  situated  below  a  stone  in  any  part  of 
the  canal,  this  should  be  severed  longitudinally  after  the  calculus  has  been 
removed,  as  otherwise  the  ureteral  incision  might  result  in  a  fistula.  This  can 
easily  be  done  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ureter,  but  sometimes  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  canal  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  stricture  with  a  urethrotome  (internal 
ureterotomy). 

Uretkrotomy  for  Stbictobe 

Techniqtie  of  External  Ureterotomy  for  Strictnre.^Stricture  of  the  ure- 
ter usually  occurs  near  ihc  upper  end  of  the  canal,  that  is,  near  the  kidney, 
although  it  may  occur  in  any  part  of  it.     The  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall 
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depends  on  the  locality  of  the  narrowing  and  is  therefore  made  either  in  the 
lumbar  or  the  iliac  regions. 

The  ureter  is  firat  catheterized  with  a  No.  6  French  catheter,  which  enables 
the  operator  to  find  the  stricture,  aa  the  catheter  stops  at  this  point  It  can 
also  be  estimated  by  the  distance  that  it  paasea  up  after  the  distal  end  has  en- 
tered the  mouth  of  the  ureter.  The  ureter  la  found  by  palpation  just  below 
the  lower  pole  of  the  kidney  when  the  stricture  is  high  up ;  over  the  bifurcation 
of  the  iliac  vessels  when  it  occurs  in  its  middle  por- 
tion; or  between  this  bifurcation  and  the  bladder 
in  the  true  pelvis  and  consequently  in  the  latter 
two  instances  the  inguinal  incision  or  the  incision 
\     \iA  ■        i  through  the  rectus  abdominis  is  made. 

\    ^^A  K'  .\  After  the  stricture  has  been  exposed,  a  ureteral 

^B  ^Pi#'t4  clamp  is  placed  above  the  narrowing,  and  the  sur- 
^H  mW j I Vj  rounding  tissues  are  walled  off  with  gauze;  after 
vBF  W'^  'i         which  a  longitudinal  incision  is  made  through  the 

/  'JW  E    ■     I  stricture   in   the  wall   of  the   canal.      The  ureteral 

■         I  catheter  is  then  pushed  through  the  strictured  piir- 

tion  and  the  sutures  are  passed  through  the  ureteral 
wall  longitudinally. 

Five  sutures   are   usually   employed,   which  go 


A/ 


Fia.  417. — Uretekoiomt  fob 

Stbcctubi.     (1)  Showing  the  i      „     i      >                 ,.    ,             .i                      ■ 

rtriotureinciBed  longitudinally  through  all  the  layers  of  the  wall,  except  the  mucous 

and  the  mannerof  pawing  the  membrane.     The  first  suture  is  inserted  just  above 

sutures,  oue  from  the  upper  to  ,,,...               , 

the  lower  angle  ot  the  wound  the  upper  angle  of  the  incision  and  comes  out  just 

and  two  on  each  side,  making  j^^j^^   (j^     -^         j.  ^      ^         r^         ^^         sutureS  are  then 

five  in  all.      (2)  Showing  tho  ^ 

sutures  ligated,  making  the  passed  through  the  walls  on  either  aide.      The  su- 

uuion  trausverseaod  the  cali-  ^                   ^|         Ii„a,ed    which  makes  the  line  of  uniun 

ber  of  the  canal  consequently  "           ' 

wider.    (After  Albarran.)  transverse  and   the  strictured   portion  consequently 

wider  than  before  (Fig.  417). 
A  cigarette  drain  or  rubber  tube  is  then  inserted  down  to  the  point  of  opera- 
tion, and  the  ureter  and  the  abdominal  wall  should  be  closed  up  to  this  drain. 
This  is  withdrawn  on  the  third  day.  The  ureteral  catheters,  if  employed,  should 
be  retained  for  two  weeks.  Tho  kidney  pelvis  is  washed  out  once  a  day 
with  a  solution  of  1 1  2,000  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  or  1:  500  solution  of  pro- 
targol.  The  akin  sutures  are  removed  at  the  end  of  a  week.  Some  ojierators 
do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  retain  the  ureteral  catheter  after  oj)crating,  as 
the  strictured  part  of  the  urethra  is  so  much  enlarged  by  the  operation. 


DKBTERORHHAPHY 

Ureterorrhaphy  is  an  operation  for  repairing  partial  wounds  of  the  ureter 
occurring  during  ojioraliona. 
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Partial  or  incomplete  ureteral  wounds  are  those  that  do  not  include  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  duct.  When  the  injury  has  divided  the  ureter  into 
two  pieces,  one  connected  with  the  bladder  and  the  other  with  the  kidney,  it 
is  called  a  complete  wound  and  the  operation  consists  in  suturing  together  the 
two  ends  of  the  ureter,  to  which  the  name  uretero-ureteral  anastomosis  or  ure- 
tero-urcterostomy  has  been  given. 

Wounds  of  the  ureter  are  for  the  most  part  accidental,  occurring  usually 
during  vaginal  and  suprapubic  hysterectomies  for  malignant  growths,  although 
sometimes  the  surgeon  deliberately  cuts  through  the  ureter  in  the  removal  of 
a  tumor.  It  is  sometimes  cut  through  higher  up  in  freeing  adhesions  and  in 
removing  the  adnexa.  Sometimes  the  ureter  is  displaced  forward  by  a  fibroma 
in  front  of  the  uterus  and  is  therefore  subjected  to  injury.  The  ureters  are 
occasionally,  although  much  less  frequently,  injured  through  other  than  oper- 
ative accidents. 

In  the  case  of  longitudinal  wounds  of  the  ureter,  their  edges  tend  to  remain 
in  contact ;  whereas  in  oblique  or  transverse  wounds,  in  which  the  ureter  is  not 
completely  divided,  the  wound  gaps  and  is  oval. 

When  the  ends  are  completely  separated,  they  can  easily  be  brought  together 
again,  excej)t  when  too  much  of  the  ureter  has  l)een  injured  or  removed  or  when 
the  operator  is  not  able  to  find  the  injured  sc\irments. 

Every  wound  of  a  ureter,  complete  or  incomplete,  n<»t  sutured,  may  form  a 
fistula  which  later  either  heals  spcmtaneously  or  jK'rsists ;  consequently  a  cica- 
tricial stricture  may  also  result,  complicated  by  renal  retention  and  uretero-renal 
infection.  The  fistula  nuiy  open  into  the  vagina,  or  through  the  abdominal  wall. 
The  wound  in  tlie  ureter  mav  be  surrounded  bv  a  mass;  of  infiannnatorv  tissue. 
Above  the  fistula  the  ureter  is  dilated.  The  part  of  the  ureter  Ix^tween  the  fis- 
tula and  the  bladder  is  usually  thickened  but  j)ernieable.  A  cicatricial  stricture 
may  also  result,  complicated  by  renal  retention  and  uretero-renal  infection. 
The  greatest  danger  in  wounding  the  ureter  during  a  laparotomy  is  through 
infection  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  by  septic  urine  and  a  consequent  septic 
peritonitis. 

Technique  of  Ureterorrhaphy. — First,  free  the  ureter  and  compress  it  to 
prevent  urinary  leakage.  It  can  be  compressed  above  the  injury  with  a  piece 
of  gauze,  tape  or  ureteral  clamp.  The  ureteral  wound  having  been  exposed, 
it  can  be  united  by  longitudinal,  transverse  or  oblique  interrupted  sutures 
of  fine  chromic  gut,  care  being  taken  not  to  perforate  its  mucous  wall. 

The  operation  for  the  union  of  a  longitudinal  tear  is  that  of  ureterotomy 
for  stricture  (Fig.  417).  The  operation  for  a  transverse  w^oimd  necessitates  the 
making  of  two  incisions  a  sixth  of  an  inch  long,  one  upward  and  one  downward 
from  the  middle  of  the  transverse  wound  and  then  proceeding  as  follows:  The 
first  suture  should  be  from  just  above  the  upper  angle  of  the  longitudinal  cut 
to  just  below  the  lower  angle.    The  second  suture  should  be  introduced  through 
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either  side  of  the  loiigitiKlinal  cut  just  alwivw  tlie  aiifile  that  it  forms  with  the 
transverse  wound  an<I  comes  out  in  the  eorrespomiiiig  position  below.  Anotlier 
suture  should  then  be  jilaced  through  the  transverse  wonnd  on  eitlier  side  near 
its  ends  {Fig.  -ll)^,  .1  and  B).    This  also  results  in  a  transverse  line  of  sutures 

making  the  ureter  wider  than  befure 

at  this  jioint. 


il 


"lo.  418. — UreterorrhaphT,  (X)  A  transverge 
tear.  A  loiigitutliiial  iiti-Uiun  one  iiixth  of  an 
inch  in  length  extends  upward  and  downward 
fmm  iU  middlp  point.  (£)  Five  sutureit  arc 
then  psBBed:  one  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
angle;  one  through  either  side  of  the  longiludi- 
nal  cut  juat  above  the  angle  it  fortnii  with  the 
transveiBc  wound,  and  one  other  on  each  side 
ol  the  tmiuveree  incision  near  iU  end.  When 
lisated.  a  trenaverse  wound  resulta  larger 
than  the  remainder  of  the  oanal.     (After  Al- 


Fio.  419. — Poooi's  Operation.  A,  The  monDrr 
ul  ptacing  the  sutures  prior  to  invaidnatini  the 
upper  iKgment  into  the  lower.  B,  The  anu- 
tonioiiia  completed  and  the  iiuturei>  id  fdaiv. 


■URETERO-nRETEROSTOMY 

(End-to-eiul  Anasiomosis) 

The  operation  of  1 1  re  tero- ureter  ostomy  h  i>erfonncd  when  the  ureter  has 
been  completely  severed  in  abdouiinal  operations.  The  ojHTBtions  are  the 
Poggi,  the  Van  Hook  and  the  ]iov<V.  Of  these,  the  Pogpi  o|xTation  apjx'uls 
to  me  the  most  (Fig.  419). 

The  Poggi  Operation. — The  ends  are  approximated,  liotli  ends  are  fiit 
transversely  in  ease  they  are  irregular.  The  distal  end  is  stretched  and  then 
a  slit  is  made  on  its  anterior  surface  one  sixth  of  an  inch  long,  to  enlai^  it 
sufKciently  to  allow  flie  npper  end  to  enter  it.  A  plain  catgut  suture  is  passed 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  cut  surface  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
up]HT  segment  from  within  outward,  resembling  an  inverted  "V."  The  <ii<U 
are  then  brought  down  and  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  lower  segment. 
from  within  outward,  at  a  corresponding  distance  from  the  cut  surface;  then 
tlic  upper  scffmcnt  is  pulled  into  the  lower  segment  and  the  ends  of  the  sutures 
tied  !>ehind,  after  which  the  sides  are  sutured  together  with  Xo,  1  chromic  pit. 
The  anterior  '^lit  is  also  sewed  Ingelher,  including  the  invaginated  seinneni. 
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with  two  aiitirivs  i>f  tlio  sHine  size.     Xniie  of  those  holding  i-utiires  go  through 
the  niiicoiis  iiietiibraiic,  as  is  the  case  with  the  jilflin  giit  suture. 

Van  Hook's  Method. — In  this  proi-whire,  which  invnlvps  a  shortening  of 
the  duct,  the  periiihcnil  onil  of  the  ureter  i'*  ligated  iivar  llie  line;  of  (liviition 
mill  a  longitudinal  incision  is  then  made 
Ih'Iow  the  ligature.  The  incision  should 
be  twii-e  as  htng  as  the  diameter  of  the 
ureter.  The  central  end  is  slit  for  five  to 
six  millinietera,  to  keep  it  gaping,  and  u 
"  U  "  sntiire  is  applied,  passing  fnim  with- 
in outward.  The  two  ends  of  tliis  thrcaii 
enter  the  peripheral  slump  of  the  ureter 
through  the  wound,  passing  through  the 
walls,  from  within  outward,  below  the  lat- 
eral slit.  The  central  fragment  of  the 
ureter  is  invaginatud  into  the  ijeripheral 
fragment  by  pulling  it  into  the  opcninj; 
and  tying  the  two  ends  of  the  siirure  nn 
the  outside  wall.  The  anastomosis  is  com- 
pleted by  suturing  the  longitudinal  wound 
of  the  lower  segment  on  each  side  of  iJie 
graft  (Fig.  4-2i)), 

BovMb  Method. — This  proci 


inialolidodhrun'tcr. 
B.  The  liiiiKituditiiil 
iiii'b<inn  in  the  Uixtal 
cikI  into  tvhicli  the 
proximiii  Piid  is  to  be 


the  occurrence  of  c 


istricti 
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After  these  operations,  the  pcrit<ineuui  is 
through  iho  abdominal  wall  >•»  n  level  with  thi 
inal  wound  is  closed  up  to  the  drain. 


procedure  \va«  diviscil  with  the  object  of  preventing 
lU,  whii.-Ii  is  apt  (<i  fiillow  after  anastomosis  by  the  end- 
in-cnd,  ilie  end-in-side  and  the 
transverse  emi-to-cnd  method 
of  ureteral  union  (Fig.  4:il). 
In  B<)vee's  oblique  eiid-to-eiid 
junction,    the    divided    ends 
■  if    the    ureter    aro   trimmed 
obliquely,     brought    together 
and  imited  by  two  rows  of  in- 
terrupted   sutures   not    pene- 
trating the  mucosa, 
ulured  and  a  drain  is  inserted 
suture,  after  which  the  abdom- 


Anahtomohih  bt 


DKETEROSTOMY 

Ureterostomy  is  the  name  given  to  the  grafting  <if  the  j)ro.\imal  end  of  the 
ureter  into  the  skin. 
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The  grafting  of  the  proximal  segment  of  a  ureter  into  the  skin  after  an  in- 
jury is  the  simplest  method  of  estahlishing  the  elimination  of  urine  from  the 
corresponding  organ.  This  operation  is  a  very  simple  one,  but  the  results 
have  been  far  from  satisfactory  and  most  of  the  patients  have  survived  the 
operation  but  a  short  time.  I  consequently  cannot  recommend  the  operation 
and  think  that  a  nephrostomy  with  direct  drainage  from  the  renal  pelvis  into 
the  loin,  or  even  a  nephrectomy,  ])romises  better  results.  The  patients  usually 
die  of  pyelo-nephritis  or  pyonephrosis,  due  to  renal  infection  after  this 
prcxjedure. 

When  an  injury  is  due  to  an  accident  during  a  laparotomy,  some  ligate  the 
distal  fragment  and  bring  the  proximal  fragment  into  the  lower  angle  of  the 
abdominal  incision.  This  operati(m  is,  however,  best  applied  to  cases  in  which 
the  external  opening  can  be  made  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  ureter,  having 
been  compressed  above  the  seat  of  injury,  is  freed  from  its  normal  position  and 
the  end  is  brought  into  the  lower  segment  of  the  woimd,  as  has  already  Wn 
mentioned.  In  fixing  the  ureter,  we  must  allow  for  a  sufficient  length  of  the 
duct  to  drain  the  kidney  and  take  care  not  to  form  a  loop  of  sufficient  length  to 
have  it  sag  and  retain  urine. 

Two  small  incisions,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  are  made  opposite  one  an- 
other in  the  end  of  the  canal  to  lit  the  skin  opening  l>etter.  The  ureter  end  is 
then  made  fast  to  the  skin  by  any  suture  not  going  through  the  entire  ure- 
teral wall. 

A  ureteral  catheter  should  l>e  left  in  for  some  davs.  The  lumbar  wound  is 
closi»d  as  usual.     The  operation  is  unsatisfactory  and  I  do  not  recommend  it. 

URETERO-CYSTOTOMY 

Uretero-cystotomy  consists  in  operating  upon  the  ureter  for  injuries  near 
the  bladder,  which  usually  (K»cur  in  women  during  a  hysterectomy  o]H'ratinn, 
and  making  an  anastomosis  of  this  canal  with  the  bladder.  It  is  j)erf«»ruied 
by  the  transperitoneal,  extraperitoneal  and  transvesical  routes. 

Transperitoneal  Method. — A  median  laparotomy  is  performed  (Fig.  4\i\). 
The  lower  segment  of  the  ureter  is  ligated  and  the  end  cauterized.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  lind  the  upper  segment  that  we  intend  implanting  in  the  blad- 
der, as  it  retracts ;  in  which  case  the  iliac  vessels  should  be  cut  down  ujx)n  ami  the 
ureter  found  and  freed  down  as  far  as  its  end.  Two  slits,  one  sixth  of  an  inch 
long,  are  then  made  on  either  side  in  the  end  of  the  proximal  |>ortion  of  the  canal 
and  an  inverted  *'  U  "  suture  is  passed  through  the  ureter  on  either  side,  the 
vault  of  the  inverted  "  V  "  l)eing  on  the  inside  of  the  ureter.  The  ends  of  these 
sutures  are  threaded  on  thin  curved  needles.  A  diagonal  slit  is  now  made  on 
the  ix)sterior  lateral  wall  of  the  bladder  and  a  ureteral  catlieter  is  passed  up 
from  Ix^low  and  out  of  the  bladder  incision  into  the  ureter.     The  ends  of  the 
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"IT"  fliitiirt'a  are. passed  tliroiigh  the  Lla<l<icr  wall  on  the  two  sides  of  the  in- 
eision,  from  within  outward,  and  the  eod  of  the  ureter  is  pulled  into  iho 
bladder.  The  ends  of  the  sutures  are  then  pulled  taut  and  tied  on  the  out- 
side (if  the  vesical  wall.  In  this  way,  the  opening  of  the  ureter  in  the  bladder 
is  hehi  well  open.  Tho  bladder  is  then  closed  up  to  the  ureter  on  either  side 
with  line  silk  sutures,  care  being  taken  not  to  make  presi«ure  uiH>n  it  sufficient 
to  ifauae  obstniclion  of  ihi-  duct  (Fig.  422).  The 
ureteral  catlieter  is  retained  in  the  canal  aiid 
the  urethral  catholer  in  tiic  bladder.  Great  c»n; 
must   bi'   taken   Ut  kfrp   ihe  ii)«'raiive   ticid 

otf    to    avoid    nriuiiry    leakage.     The    al>- 


Fio.  423.— T 

tutve  IhroutEh  the 
bladder  wkU. 

doniiuul  Willi  should  then  Ik.-  cIosikI,  Drainage  eaii  U-  o^ftahlisiicd  through  the 
vagina  hy  passing  [xtiuted  seissors  up  to  the  side  of  tlie  eervix  uteri  aiul  through 
the  vault  of  the  vagina  on  that  side  au<l  inserting  a  tuU',  cigarette  drain  nr  wiek. 
The  flat  dorsal  or  the  dorsal  reclining  iHwition  is  nK-onnueudcd  after  0}«'rati(iu. 

Various  other  methods  of  implantation  are  used  liy  uu-ans  of  buttons  and 
different  devices.  The  simple  niclliod  of  stabhing  a  hole  in  the  bladder  fnnn  the 
outside  with  a  scalpel,  pushing  the  cnil  of  the  ureter  into  it  willi  thuudi  forceps 
and  suturing  the  outer  wall  of  the  ureter  to  that  of  the  bladder  on  either  side, 
has  been  successful  in  many  cases  without  tlie  use  of  a  urolerui  catheter. 

Extraperitoneal  Uretero-cystotomy. — This  route  is  a  ilirtieult  one  tu  follow 
out  in  women,  as  the  ureter  is  usually  cut  during  n  hysterectomy  in  the  region 
of  its  greatest  exposure,  which  is  just  behind  the  uterine  vessels;  afler  which 
it  retracts.  It  would  therefore  1)0  necessary  either  to  close  the  iH'ritoneuni 
and  ilien  separate  the  tissues  e-xtrajH-ritonealiy  until  the  ureter  is  found ;  or 
else  to  make  another  incision  in  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  which  would  weaken 
the  wall  considerably  and  pre<lis|)Ose  to  hernia.  After  an  operation  on  the 
aduoxa  and  es|>eciany  after  a  hysterectomy,  the  Irau.sjieritoneal  route  is  easier. 
In  men,  injuries  or  any  other  conditions  retpiiring  an  extrajteritoneal  uretero- 
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cystotomy  are  very  rare.     It  appears^,  therefore,  that  the  transfieritoneal  iire- 
tero-eystotomy  is  the  better  (Fig.  41:3). 

Uretero-vaginal  Anastomosis. — A  uretero-vaginal  anastomosis  is  not  reeoiii- 
mended,  as  it  is  usuallv  followed  by  hvdronej)hro3is.  The  best  result  that  ean 
be  obtained  by  this  oj)eration  ij<  a  uretero-vaginal  fistula,  which  is  not  desirable. 

Transvesical  Uretero-cystotomy. — Transvesical  uretero-cystotoiny  is  also 
not  recommended.  This?  operation  consists  in  making  a  suprapubic  cystotomy, 
inserting  a  grooved  director  into  the  ureter,  grasj)ing  and  pulling  the  ureter 
into  the  bladder  and  incising  and  separating  its  ends,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trans- 
peritoneal operation.  After  this,  the  ends  should  be  sewed  to  the  muscular 
wall  of  the  bladder  from  its  inside,  or  else  the  jx^ritoneum  should  be  opened 
above  the  bladder  and  the  suture  passed  through  the  bladder  wall  from  ihe 
inside  and  ligated  on  its  outside  through  the  peritoneal  incision.  In  this  opera- 
tion, there  is  great  danger  of  int'ec*ti<»n  of  the  peritt»neuui  by  the  urine  and  it 
cannot  be  recommended. 

XJRETERO-INTESTINAL  ANASTOMOSIS 

(Graffiiifj  of  I'reters  to  Iniestine) 

This  operation  is  j)erforuied : 

1.  For  accidental  wounds  of  tlie  ureter,  when  neither  ureter(>-ureteral  aiui:*- 
tomosis  nor  vesical  grafting  appear  feasible. 

2.  For  the  cure  of  ureteral  fistula.     (Chaput.) 

3.  After  total  cvstectomv.     (Kiister.) 

4.  In  exstrophy  of  the  bladder.     (Simon.) 

Ureteral  grafting  into  the  intestine  is  a  serious  operation,  with  a  very  high 
immediate  and  remote  mortalitv,  wliieh  uuiv  be  estimated  as  thirtv-five  to  fortv 
per  cent.  The  high  ojx^rative  mortality  is  due  to  local  infection  alxuit  the  anas- 
tomosis giving  rise  to  abscess,  fistula  and  stricture  in  cases  immediately  after 
the  oi>eration  or  to  a  renal  infection  at  a  later  date. 

Selection  of  Intestinal  Segment. — The  rectum,  sigmoid  flexure,  cckmuu  antl 
ascending  and  descending  colon,  have  been  principally  used  for  this  ])ur|H»sc. 

The  operation  is  usually  j)erformed  by  the  intraperitoneal  route,  although 
occasionally  the  ureter  has  been  grafted  to  the  colon  or  rectimi  by  the  extra- 
I>eritoueal  route. 

Uretero-colostomy.. — This  operation  can  be  jK^rformed  by  either  the  cxira- 
or  iutra])eritoueal  route.     The  steps  are: 

Kxpose  the  ureter;  free  tlu*  ureter:  suture  \\\o  ureter  U*  the  colon. 

The  first  two  steps  have  been  described  under  the  extra-  and  intrajx^riionfal 
incisions  in  ureteral  surgery  (  Figs.  401>  and  41.*>). 

Oi'KKATiVK  TKciixna  K. — The  ureter  i>  freed  an<l  brouuht  in  contart  with 
th(»  portion  of  the  colon  chosen  tor  the  scat  of  the  anastomf»sis.     The  intestinal 
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uion  of  tbe 


wall  id  freshened  ami  imcovereJ  at  this  point.  The  parietjil  |)erit«neiim  is 
incised  from  the  region  of  tlie  ureter  to  that  of  tlie  colon  and  the  two  sides 
dis8octe<l  back.  The  ureter  is  placed  in  this  space  and  brought  in  contact  with 
the  intestine. 

At  one  and  one  half  centimeters  from  its  cut  end,  a  nHtiire  is  parsed  through 
the  outer  luycr  of  the  ureteral  wall,  fixing  it  to  the  lateral  wall  of  the  colon, 
after  which  the  free  edges  of  the  peritoneum  are  brought  over  the  ureter  and 
the  wall  of  the  cfdon  ia  also  sewed  over  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  bnry  it. 

On  tlie  anterior  surface  of  the  colon  a  quadrilateral  flap  i«  made  on  either 
side  of  and  across  the  longi- 
tudinal hand  of  the  giit, 
two  cenrinieters  long  and 
one  centimeter  wide,  ex- 
tending thniugh  the  serous 
and  musi'uliir  coat. 

The  inciiion  of  the  flap 
is  made  on  cither  side  and 
lielow  but  not  above,  which 
part  is  left  intact. 

The  flap  is  then  re- 
flected upward.  The  mu- 
cous coat  of  the  gut  is  then 
cut  through  in  the  same 
lines  of  incision  and  folded  upon  itself  and  attached  by  sutures  at  it"  upixT 
edge  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  mucous  valve  (Fig.  +2:i.  .1  ). 

The  end  of  the  ureter  is  placed  on  the  front  of  the  mucous  surface  of  thr 
valve  and  fastened  there  by  sutun?  (y^P-  •^-'•K  ^)- 

The  reflected  sero-ninscular  flap  ia  then  bniughr  d"wn  over  the  mucous 
valve  and  the  end  of  the  ureter,  and  is  sewed  to  the  c<lgc!<  of  tin-  wound  in  the 
iutcKtine  l)elow  and  on  ita  sides,  thus  burying  the  ureter  (  Fig.  +:i.'i,  (' ). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ureter  then  has  an  oblique  tract  and  :i  valvc  at  iM 
now  orifice. 

URETERECTOMY 

Excision  iif  tlie  ureter  ia  [X'rforiued  in  tul>crculoais  of  the  kiifncy  and  un'fer 
anil  in  sui>puralive  cases  in  which  the  ureter  is  involveil  on  K<-ci>unt  "f  fistulas, 
slricturcf  and  ureteral  retention  of  urine  or  pus,  I'retcrtwtoniy  may  !m'  primary 
or  secondary.  In  the  first  instance,  the  ureter  is  removed  with  the  kidney  and 
in  the  seeoml  instance  after  the  removal  of  the  organ.  It  may  be  partial  or 
ti>ta],  the  former  when  only  a  segment  is  removed  prior  to  some  anastomosis. 

Teohniqne  of  nretereetomy. — The  un»ter  should  first  he  catheterized  from 
below  u)i,  or  from  above  down,  and  any  fistulas  pre:«-nt  should  In-  curetted  ami 
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flap  through  (hp  seroiu  Hnd  mi 
Tho  «)lini  flap  lifted  up  slid  a 
foldnl  oil  itBclf  und  fBHton«l  b>> 
in  the  side  of  tho  intestinal  wi 
flap.  C.  Thp  ■pro-muH'ular  fl: 
sutured  to  the  line  of  inriBiuii. 


iw-UH  flap  of  thi-  lUinip  oiw 
The  ureter  i«  Been  huried 
irid  fastened  to  the  muwnis 
iniUKht  down  in  plaiv  and 
rt^rr^  Ehival.) 
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washed  out  with  peroxid.  A  ciined  ineisidn  is  recoiiimended  fr<»m  tlie  kidiM_v 
angle  down  along  the  erector  sjiimi.'  muscle,  past  tlie  anterior  siiix^rior  spint-  "f 
the  iliiiiii  to  the  external  border  of  the  rectus  alxlominis  muscle,  nearly  t'»  its 
insertion  (Fig.  i'2i).  The  different  iiuistnilar  planes  are  then  cut  through  cjuwn 
to  the  subperitoneal  fat  The  nroter  is  then  felt  for  in  the  lumbar  region,  where 
it  is  more  exjKiaed ;  lint  in  («■>(  it  is  not  fnnnd  there,  it  shonid  be  sought  in  the 
iliac  fossa.     In  Irxikiiig  for  tlie  ureter,  tlie  fingers  of  the  oiwrator's  hand  should 


gently  work  their  wny  iiihUt  tlic  (icriionciuii  wiili  their  backs  pointing  to  the 
abdominal  wall  while  making  traction  on  the  peritoneum  with  the  other  hand. 
The  ureter  is  iiBiially  «|uite  easily  discovered  on  account  of  the  hard  feel  trans- 
niitteil  to  il  by  the  contained  catheter.  Sometimes,  however,  the  ureteral  cathe 
ter  is  stoiiped  in  its  cnurse  by  tuberculous  thickenings  of  the  ureter,  by  strietiiri-^ 
and  by  fistulous  tracts  causing  a  narrowing  of  tlie  canal  below  them.  In  that 
ease,  tbt!  ureter  shmilil  be  cut  down  iijxin  at  the  highest  point  to  which  iht 
callieter  has  passed  and  the  work  can  be  Ix'gnn  at  this  jwint.  In  any  case,  after 
the  ureter  lias  been  found,  a  traction  suture  shonid  be  passed  about  it  and  it 
should  be  separated  down  to  the  point  at  which  it  j<)ins  the  bladder.  A  ligature 
is  then  placed  around  the  ureter,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  veiiical 
wall,  and  the  ureter  is  seized  and  lifted  up,  a  gauze  pad  is  placed  beneath  thtt 
ureter  to  protect  the  surrounding  tissues  and  the  duct  is  cut  through  with  wi-^- 
sors ;  after  lliis  the  lumen  of  the  stump  is  cauterized  by  carlwlic  acid  or  a  Paqut- 
lin  cautery.  The  upjior  segment  of  the  ureter  shonid  then  be  dissected  out. 
Tn  case  there  are  adJicsioiis  along  the  tract,  it  may  be  necessary  to  disstn-t  the 
ureter  out  with  scissors;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  a  fistula,  it  may  he  necessary 
to  ap(»roac]i  it  from  almve  as  well  as  from  below.  The  tistulotis  tract  leading 
from  the  ureter  innst  \m-  curetted  afterwards  to  remove  all  the  granulations,  in 
order  tiint  it  may  heal.  The  entire  wound  should  be  closed  or  a  sufficient  space 
can  lie  left  alwive  or  Ih'Iow  to  allow  tlip  passing  of  a  gauze  wiek  for  drainage,  if 
there  i-^  an  area  of  periureteral  supiiuration  present. 
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In  case  the  kidney  »n<l  tbf  iirotcr  are  reniovoil  at  tlie  t^aiiie  tiine>  the  kidney 
in  first  freed  and  is  held  as  a  tractor  while  the  ureter  is  stripped  down  to  the 
bladder.  In  this  caae,  the  patient  lies,  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  operation,  i>a 
the  healtliy  side  until  after  the  kitiney  has  l>een  liberated,  when  he  should  Iw 
turned  on  his  hack  and  the  oiieration  continued  either  flat  or  partially  Tren- 


Fio.  426. — NEPHBO-URBTiiiBCTOifT.  Traosvene  iocisioo  in  the  mediao  line.  Tlip  Iddney  removml 
and  hangiiiR.  The  fingers  of  one  hand  utp  in  the  intuion  und  free  the  Ureter  down  to  tlic  ponteriiir 
surface  of  the  broad  lisament,  where  it  is  liguted  and  cut  awo}'.  (From  Kelly's  "Operative 
Gyaetxilogy.") 

delenbiirg  and  then  pcrlin|»4  iin)re  fully  Trondclrnhurg,  as  the  bladder  ia  ap- 
proached. A  space  for  drainage  .ibould  be  left  above  and  below,  and  it  should 
be  closed  in  the  middle. 

This  operation  is  sonietinies  done  from  lielow  upward  when  there  is  a  large 
stone,  stricture  or  impassable  tul)en'idou.»  thickening  iu  the  lower  nreter  neur 
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tlie  bladiler.  Tlic  i.nly  linn-  T  liave  iierforiiied  this  .i|i(.T:iii<m  was  in  tlic  .-u-^i- 
of  a  tircicriil  slrifHirc  low  (iuwii  in  the  nrttfr  with  a  iiiinfiinciioiinriiig  ki<lwv 
above  it. 

]n  cast-  the  kidiii'v  hai^  already  bi'cn  reinovtM  ami  there  iirc  iii>  Ji--tti]ji^  in 


lit.   42(1. — ^NKrilltci-l'HETBHEI'TOMT.       SIlciBI'  the  OINTallir'Si  (wo  (iliaiTS  llown  In  IEh'  V!H!ill,ll  H:itl  nil  ..m> 

niiii'  iif  thi:  iiTvii  iiti-ri  aini  ihi'  fiiiei'n<  <>f  uti  iiwiKtiiiil  iinioiini;  UBninsI  thcni  thrtiiiuli  tin'  vncin-i- 
I'ho  iihuri'-IHiiiihil  UiiiIi'h  of  a  irair  of  M'inmni  arc  thini  Ihnii't  up  throiiKh  ihp  vaKiiml  wsill  Lu'im-i  n 
thi-  linpTti  Till-  Hliiiiiii  lit  thi'  iin-IiT  in  thi-n  inixlml  (luwri  llinnieh  thr  iiu'i.'Uoii  imd  ukiiiii  li|;:iii'il 
fartliii  diiwii  uiiil  i-iit  uwiiy.     (Kroni  Kully's  "Oprrutivu  Gyueculugy.") 
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tlie  loin  and  the  pathological  conditions  are  in  the  iliac  portion  of  the  ureter, 
the  incision  through  the  abdomen  anteriorly  may  suffice  for  removing  the  rvt- 
maining  ureter.  In  other  cases,  there  can  be  two  incisions,  one  in  the  loin  and 
one  in  the  groin,  with  a  bridge  of  tissue  between  the  two;  in  which  case,  the 
kidney,  has  to  be  removed  through  a  vertical  lumbar  incision  and  the  entire  ure- 
ter through  the  groin.  In  women,  the  Howard  Kelly  method  of  removing  the 
kidney  through  a  transverse  incision  and  the  ureter  through  the  vagina  is  both 
l)racticable  and  instructive  (Figs.  425,  420).  The  kidney  is  freed,  its  vascular 
pe<licle  ligated  and  it  is  delivered  through  the  transverse  incision. 
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